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PREFACE. 


'The , present voiimie contains a great variety of illiistratiooj' 
being a Giossarj^ of iiiicommoii worclsj ' of less iin common 
.words ■ in tlieii' different significations^ of passages w^liicli con- 
vey an obscure or doubtful sense^ of proverbial expressioiiSj 
of cant phrases, of manners and customs^ of games and sports, 
of dresses and w-eapoiis,^ and of numerous allusions with 
wliieli only arclimologists and antiquaries are supposed to be 
familiar. 

Among the difficulties incident to a glossarist not the least 
is that of determiiimg the nicer shades of meaning i.h wdiich 
many words are used; and very probably some philologers 
may think that I have occasionally made distinctions where 
none in fact exist, and sometimes confonnded wdiat oiiglit 
to liave been kept distinct. Nor do I feel sure that sundry 
other tilings will not be objected to, and peiffiaps with justice, 
in siicli a mass of oninigenous: matter as the following pages 
comprise. 

In availing myself of the' comments' of my' predecessors', 
from Theobald downwards, I have tlirougliout acknowledged 
Illy obligations wdienever they were at' all important ; which 
I the rather mention because’of late it has been too imicli .tlie; 
fashion to borrow largely and verbatim .from- the notes .of the 
Variorum Shakespeare, and yet to -conceal the.xlebt. 

■ .-y' -..•'■A. D. 





NOTE. 


— f 

' [B]BSID.ES the additions Mi*. Dyce- had made to his Grlossary in 
the revised copy of Ms Shakespeare, from which this edition is 
printed, some further, though slight, insertions were discovered 
upon a set of loose sheets after a considerable portion of the 
present volume was worked off. The entries which were 
found too late to be incorporated in the text are given here^ 
and those which followed p. 254 appear in their proper place 
in the body of the Glossary.] 

p, 47, cr/fcf line 31, insert : 

bottle oflimj — a bunch, a bundle, a truss of hay, ii. 305. 

p. 47, a/ier line SS^msert : 

“ This explanation [Hitson’s] misses the peculiar force of the 
epithet bottled, which is exactly equivalent to bunch-backed, and 
like it emphasizes Richard’s deformity. ‘That bottled spider,' 
therefore, literally means that humped or hunched venomous crea- 
ture. The term bottled is still provincialLy applied to the big, large- 
bodied, round-backed spider, that in the summer and autumn 
spreads its web across open spaces in the hedges, ‘obvious to vag- 
rant flies.’ What, also, has escaped the commentators, the word 
bottle was used with this precise signification for a hunch or hump 
in Shakspeare’s own day. In a popular work published a few 
years before he came to London, and with which he was familiar, 
we find ‘ bottles of fiesii’ given as a synonym for great wens in the 
throat—the Italian word gozmii being glossed in the margin as 
follows: ‘men in the mountaynes with great hoUek of flesh 
under their chin through the drinking of snow water.’ We still 
retain this meaning of the word in a number of phrases and 
epithets, such as bottlenose, a big or bunchy nose ; bottlehead, pro- 
vincial for great, thick, or blockhead ; and, not to multiply exam- 
ples, in the bluebottle fiy, which is literally the bunchy or unwieldy 
blue fly.” The Edinburgh Review, July 1868, p. 66. 



p. IIS, after line 13, insert : 

(According to Fortiguerra, when Astoifo died ; 

“ non fa posto in ana baca, 

Ma con incenso, mirra, ed elisire 
Fa imbalsamato, accid si ricondaca 
Intero in Francia, e di nero ci^presso 
Fero ma ccma^ e sel portaro appresso.’’ 

MieelardettOi o. xix, at, 83.) 

p, 121, line 25, add: 

Oompare, too ; 

“ Gripe, Bat I am sure ahe loaes not Inm. 

Will. Nay, I dare take it 07t, imj death she loaes Mm.’’ 

Wily Begvilde^ sig. c verso, ed, IfiOfn 

p. 154, after line 35, insert: 

(“ Che quella gi'otta e (lael gi^an precipizlo 
Non era cosa vera, ma apparente 

, ■ ; Ma le donzelle e il fortanato ospizio 

* ^ Fantasttco p,on era ceiiianiente.” 

, Fortigaerra’s JdicchmlHta, c. xxl. si 76.) 

p. 227, line 28, before rirginal insert virginala or. 

p. 227, line 36, add : and see virgimls-^The. ^ 

p. 254, (fter line 13, insert: 

(Compare Peele’s Edward L ; 

‘‘Edward, my king, my lord, and lover dear, 

Full little dost thou wot how this retreat, 

As with a sword, hath slain poor Mortimer.” 

p. BOO, ed. Djce.) 



GLOSSARY TO SHAKESPEARE 


A. ' ' ; 

a, frequently omitted in exclamations: What foal is she, that hioiis^' 
tic.! i, 268: What dish poison has 'she' dressed /«W/ 'iii. 357 ; 
Cassius^ 4ohqt ni^htjs this t vL 627 ; ^i^at thing is it that I iiever 
Bid see man die! vii. 709. 

abate, to lower, to depress, to cast down in spirit : m most Abated 
f*apHvcs, vi. 199 (see note 162 , vi. 262). 

abate, to contract, to out short : Abate thy kours^ ii. 303. 

abate, to blunt (equivalent to rebate ) : Abate the edge of tmitorsy 
T. 454 (see note 131 , v. 478; to which note add, from Browne^s 
Britan n ms Pastora- 

“ With plaints which might abate a Tyrants knife.” 

Book 1, Song 4, p. 87, ed. 1625 
and from Milton’s Paradise Eegained^ 

** To slacken virtue, and abate her edge.” Book ii. 455) ; 

Which once in Mm abated^ iv. 318. 

abate, to take away, to except : Abate throw at nomm (“ Except or 
put the chance of the dice out of the question,” Malone ; and see 
nonuni)^ ii. 226. 

Abceo-book — An^ an A-B-C-book, a primer, which sometimes 
included a catechism, iv. 10 . 

(“ To learne the Horne-hooke and the Abeee through.” 

Wlther's Abuses Strip and Wklp^ — Inconstancy, sig. p 2, ed. 1613.) 

abliomiliable, ii. 208 : The old mode of spelling abominMe : it 
appears to have been going out of use in the time of Shakespeare, 
who here ridicules it. 

ablior, yea, from my soul Refuse you for 7ny fudge— I utter h/,v. 520: 

These are not mere words of passion, but technical terms in the 
canon law. Delestor and Recitso, The former, in the language of 
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ABIBE-.ABY. 


canoBists, signifies no more than— against” (BLACKStriXE) ; 
^‘The words are Holinshed’s ; ‘—and therefore openly proifnied 
that she did ntterly aMor, refuse^ and forsake such a judge'"’ i3L\- 
LO'HE). 

abido, to sojourn, to taiTy awhile : €md yet it will n(> -wrov bai Hb(dt\ 
iii 465 ; abide vii. B6. 

abida, to answer for, to be accountable for, to Rtancl the eoiwo- 
quences of : let no man abide this deed^ Bui mi lie diifr.i, vi. ; 
some tinll dear abide vi. 658. 

abjects — The qiieen\ “means ‘the most servile of her subjects’'' 
(Mason), v. 354. 

ablGj “ to qualify or uphold” (Warbukton), “ to ^varrant or answer 
for” (IJifares’s Gloss.} : BU able 'em, vii. 326. 

abode, to forebode, to portend : ahoded, v. 487 ; etbodiug, w 317, 

abodements, forebodements, omens, v. 301. 

abortive pride, “ pride that has had birth too soon, pride issuing 
before its time” (Johnson), v. 166. 

abridgment have you for this evening f — Wkaf, ii. 31 3 ; loot, trhero 
my abridgment comes, vii. 142 : In the first of these passiiges abridg- 
ment means a dramatic performance, and in the second it is ap- 
plied to the players, as being, I presume, the persons who represent 
an abridgment : “ By abridgment our author may mean a dramatic 
performance, which crowds the events of yeaiiii into a few hours. 

It may be worth while, however, to observe, that in the 

North the word abatement had the same meaning as diwrsiim or 
amusement So, in the Prologue to the 5th Book of G. Douglas s 
version of the /Emid>, 

mony mery dbaitmentls followis here’ ” (SxKKVfLvsi. 

abrook, to brook, to endure, v. 139. 

absent time — To take advantage of the, To take advantage of the 
time of the king’s absence, iv. 137. 

absolute, highly accomplished, perfect: contends In skill With abso- 
lute Marina, viii. 45. 

absolute, determined : Be absolute for death, i. 477. 

absolute, positive, certain : Tm abBoktfe Hwas very Oiofen, vii; 698; 

abuse, deception: This is a strange abase, i. 512; My nirangi enal 
self-abuse, vii. 42. 

abuse, to deceive, to impose upon : I’m mightily ahusd (“ I am 
strangely imposed on by appearances, I am in a strange mist of 
uncertainty,” Johnson), vii. 331 ; The Moods abas'd by soao most 
mlldnouB knave, vii. 448 ; Ton are a great deal abused in too hubi a 
2 )ersua 8 ion, vii. 646 ; Abmes me to damn me, vii. 147. 

aby, the same as to aUde (see its second sense), ii, 2D(), 3tf0. 


ABYSM-AOHES. . , 3 

abysm j abjss, i, 179 ; vii, 561 ; ¥iii, 405. ■ 

mcept ami jwmjip/ori/iWswfj^^PasH our, iv: 501: ‘‘Deliver our ac- 
a(>idatiini of these articles, —the ^ opinion which we shall form upon 
them, aiiil onr peremptory answer to" each particular” (Malone) : 
“Pass our acceptance of what we approve, and pass a peremptory 
answer to the rest’^ (Tollet) : See note 167 , iv. 533: 

accite^ to call, to summon : tm lolll accite . . . all our state, iv. 393 ; 
He hi! the senak- h aceltcd home, vi. 284 ; idliat accites (moves, impels) 
your most (rorslujrful thoiujM to tJimh sofiY, 335. 

accommodated-Pc^^gr, iv.""356; (twice)'^; Accommiodated ! -^U 
comes ^/accommodo, iv. 357 ; Accommodated^ that is . accommo- 
dated .... thought to he accommodaied, ibid.: Accommodate, which 
Bardolph so ludicrously attempts to define, was a fashionable word 
ill Shakespeare s days, and often introduced with great impro- 
priety : Joiison, as well as our poet, ridicules the use of it. 

accomplisll^d idth Hie mimher of thy hours, “ when he was of thy 
age” (Malone), iv. 127. : ■ 

ECCOrdingly vaJkwt, conformably, proportionabiy, valiant, iii. 240, 

accoiintyaccoimted: am, viii. 6. . 

UCCllSOy an accusation : false ciccitse, v, 146. 

Acll6roil, ii. 301 ; vi. 333 ; vii. 43: It is not a little amusing to find 
Malone almost persuaded by a Mr. Plumptre that, in the last of 
the passages just referred to, the poet was thinking of “ Ekron” in 
Scripture. Did these matter-of-fact commentators suppose that 
Shakespeare liimself, had they been able to call him up from the 
dead, could have told them “all about it”? Kot he;— no more 
than hairfax, who, In his translation of the Gerusalcmme (published 
before Macheth ■was ])rodnoed), has made Ismeno frequent “the 
shores of Aehenm,^' without any warrant from Tasso ; 

“ A Christiuii once, Macon he now adores, 

Kor could he quite Ids wonted faith forsake, 

: . But in his .wicked arts both oft implores ■ 

Helpe from the Lord and aide from Pluto hlake ; 

He, from deepe caues hy Acherons darhe shares 
(Mliere ch-cles vame and spels he vs VI to make), 

1” aduisc his king in these extremes is come ; 

Acliitoxihell so eouiiseilVl Ahsalome.” B. ii. st. 2. 

The original has merely 

“ Ed or dalle speloiiche, ove lontano 
Bal volgo esercitar siiol F aiti ignote, 

¥ien,” &c. ; 

i or instances how loosely the name Acheron is used by our early 
poets, sec, in Sylvester’s Du Bartas, ed. 1641, The Secmul Day of 
the First Weel, p. 15, The Vocation, pp. 149, 155, and The Fathers, 
p. 162 ; also Hubert’s Edimrd the Second, p. IGl, ed. 1629. 

aclies^ make thee roar— Fill all thy hones with, i. 188 ; Aches contract 
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AOHIIiLlS-AliAJif. 


mi stow f^our stipple joints^ vi 514 ; Their fears // hffsitlf 
their aches, losses, vi, 571 : In tbe above lines aches in a diss}*li!ihli\ 
according to tbe nsage of tbe poets of Shakespeare's «la 3 'H and of 
those of a tancb later period (Boswell addncen an instaiu’e of tliis 
pronunciation from Swift ; and here is one from B!n,rki!iorc, 

“ Cripples, with arhes and with age oppreFt. 

Crawl on theii' crutches to tht3 grave ho* rest/' 

F»ook ix. p. S'M'I}. 

Achilles’ spear, Is able with the change to HH ani /o, 

V. 100: Teleplnis having been wounded by Achilles, could lie cureil 
■^'only by the -rust, scraped from the spear which had caused the 
wound : the particulars of his story (related with some variations) 
may be found in the mythological w- liters. 

(“ Cosi od' io che soleva la hmeia 

jy Acliillo, c del sno padre, osser cagione 
Priina di irista, e poi tii haoini maiida.’' 

Dante, Inferno, C. x',xxi.„ 4. 

“And fell in speeht* of Telephns the king, 

And of Achilles for his (picinte spere. 

For he conde with it bothe )iAe and dert‘," Ac. 

Chaucer, The. Sipiierea Tale,, v. 10552, ed* Tyrwhitt., 

Tasso has 

“ Alii crudo Amor i clP ogualmente n’ aneidi' 

If assenzio e 1 mei <die tu fra noi dispensi ; 

E d’ ogni tempo cguahneiite mortali 

"Vengon da to le medicine c i mail.” Germ. C. iv. 02 ; 

which Fairfax chooses to render thius, 

“ Cupids deepo nuers hauc their shallow fordes ; 

His giiofes hiingioyes, his losses rocompeuces ; 

He breedes the sore, and cures vs of the painc : 

Achilles^ lance that icoimds and henles aipihief) 

ackHOWB oni't—Be not gou, Do not 5 "OU confess to any kiiowiedge 
of the matter, be not acquainted witli it, vii. 425. 

acOHitHIH, aconite, monkshood or wolf s-bane, iv. 378. 

acquittance, to acquit: Your mere ofoiTitucnf shall ueqaittance 
me, v. 415. 

across — Good faith. See break cross. 

action "taking .... rogue, “A fellow who, if you beat him, 
would bring an action for the assault, instead of resenting it like 
a man of courage’'' (Masois), vii. 278. 

actnre, explained by Malone as synonymous with actmiT viii. 4 14. 

Adam-- /Dto culled, u. 8L An allusioxi to one of the three noted out- 
laws, famous for their skill in archery, wIjo figure in tho spirited 
md picturesque ballad entitled Adam Bel, (ihfni of the 
and Wyllyani of Cloudesh: see it in Riisoids one-voiumo colkc- 
tion, Ane. Fop. Poetry, and in Percy’s lid. of A. E. Poetry, vol i 
p. 154, ed. 1794. 
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Adana Ciqyid^ vi. 409 : see note 39 , vi. 48L 

Adam nyts a gnrdmm% v. 172: Ab^ allusion most probably to the 'old 
rhyme, When. Adam delv’d, aixd^ Eve span,”- &c. ■ 

adamant, the magntt, the loadstone: hard -hearted adamant ii. 
279; A, S' iron io adamant^ vi. 52. 

addiction, inclination: to what sport and revels Ms addiction leads 
/im, vil 403. 

addiction, the being addicted or given to : Since Ms addiction was 

to courses rain, 42'^. 

addition, title, mark of distinction : Bull-hearing Mih his addition 
■yield, vi. 42 ; Ids addition shall he humble, vi. 50 ; A great addition 
earned in thy death, vi. 76 ; Bear TM addition nobly ever, vi. 157- 
In ichlch addition, hail, vii. 11 ; taherehy he does receive PaiMcular 
addition, vii. 34 ; idth suinish phrase Soil our addition (‘‘ disparage 
ns by nsiog, as characteristic of us, terms that imply or impute 
swinish properties, that fix a swinish addition or title to our 
names’ (Caldecott), vii. 120 ; the least syllable of thy addition, 
vii. 279 ; no addition, nor my 'wish, vii. 4rj5 ; the addition IF/iosg 
want even Jdlls me, vii. 439; they arc devils' additions, i. 372; 
great additions swclPs, iii. 233 ; hath robbed many beasts of their par- 
iicidar additions ('* their peculiar and characteristic qualities or de- 
nominatious,” Malone), vi. 9 ; all ihl additions io a king, vii. 253. 

addition, exaggeration : Truly io speed:, sir, and with no addition 
vii, 178. . 

address, to prepare, to make ready: address me to my appointment, 
i. 392 ; he does address himself unto, iii. 254 ; address yourself to en^ 
tertain them, iii. 467 ; address thee instantly, v. 194 ; Let tts address 
io tend on Ileetods heels, vi. 71; address Itself to motio'n, vii. 114 j 
IFcrc all address'd to meet you, ii. 177 ; the Prologue is address'd, ii. 
315; havo I address'd me, ii. 374; Address'd a mighty power, hi, 70. 
Our navy is address'd, iv. 376 ; for the march are toe addrest, iv. 456 • 
He is address'd, vi. 647 ; address'd them Again io sleep, vii. 23 ; Even 
in your armours, as you are address'd, viii. 29 ; address'd to answer 
his desire, viii. 333 . 

admiral, the chief ship of a fleet (if not that which carried the 
admiral): thou art our admiral, iv. 259; TIC Antoniad, the Egyptian 
admiral, vii. 551. 

admittance, fashion: of great admittance (admitted into the best 
company, — of high fashion), i. 370 ; of Venetian admittance, i. 382. 

Adonis’ gardens, 'That one day bloonCd, and fruitful were the next, 
V. 21 : The proverb alluded to seems always to have been used 
in a bad sense, for things which make a fair show for a few days, 
and then wither away : but the [unknown] author of this play, de- 
sirous of making a show of his learning, without considering its 
propriety, has made the Dauphin apply it as an encomium. There 
is a very good account of it in Erasmus’s Adagia" (Blakewav). 


ADTAHOE--AERY, 

advaaca this Jewels ** prefer it, raise It to hoiioar bj wimring if’ 
(JoriNSON), vi, 520, 

advaacemeat — own dmrdt rs Desenul m^ifk vii, 2H0 : 
“ Oertaialy means, that Kent’s tlisotderB had entitled him even to a 
post of less honour tlian the stocks” (STEi:VEXs). 

adversaries do in Umsis, iii. 128 : Hera by udeemirkfi we are tci 
understand the counsel of adversaries. 

adversity !— sakl, tL 81 : see note 147 , tL 124 

advertise— Tb one that cmi m)j part in him^ To 0110 wdio is himself 
already snfdcxently conversant with the nature and chities of lay 
office” (Malone), i. 446. 

advertisement, admonition, moral instrnction; wf/ (irkfo 1,77/ 
louder titan advertisement^ ii. 129. 

advertising and hoi?/ to imr hushms, “ attentive and faithful to," 
&c. (Johnson), i. 517. 

advice, consideration: with more adrke.^ . . . trithnui adehr., 1 . 285 : 
after more advice^ i, 519 ; ujwn mmr: adviee, ii, 497 ; upifn atlrkr, iii. 
117; vi. 294; lack advice^ iii 248; ttpon good adrirt\ iv. fill; on 
OUT more admee^ iv. 439 (see note 40 , iv. 515); with athdve awl sUaii 
secrery^ v, 135; Out of your hest adviee, vii, 640, 

advise, equivalent to persuade: Siynlor Le(?nafo^ hi Ihef'iar adidse 
2/oa, ii. 124. 

advise, followed by you, thee, &€., to consider : Adme you whai yoft 
say, iii. 382; hid thy master well advise himself iv. 463; Ad else 
thee, Aaron, lokit Is to he done, vi. 330 ; Advise yoarse/f vii. 275. 

advised, deliberate : advised loatck, ii. 349 ; athdAd respeef, iv. 55 ; 
adviskl p}nTpose, iv. 117. 

advised, aware, cautions, circumspect, considerate: mt^d or ?veii- 
advis'd (in possession of reflection and reason), ii. 21 ; I am advised 
what I say (“ I am not going to speak precipitately or raslily, but 
on reflection and consideration,” Ste evens), ii. 48 : And rree y,w 
well advis'd (“acting with sufficient deliberation,” Bteevexs)? ii. 
223 ; therefore he advis'd, ii. 359 ; Be ?ra/l mMAd, iv. 29 : Yrm were, 
advis'd his flesh teas capable, &c. iv. 319 ; Th' advised hf'ad, iv. 429: 
Are ye advis'd? v, 129 ; hid me he adrmd hmr 2 irefoL v. 140 ; tin ry 
of adviskl age,Y, 194; belne/ well adrisd, v. 371 ; hade. tie <ai vis'd, 
V. 383; any imll-adtmd friend, v. 439; gemral, he advis'd, vH. 382; 
0, be advis'd, viii. 259, 

advisedly, deliberately, ii. 415; iv, 277; viii. 331, 339. 

aery,, the nest, also, the young brood in the nest, of an eagle, hawk, 
or other bird of prey, iv, 68 ; v. 370. 

aery of children, Huh eyases, that cry oiii on the top of (jufsiaaw-A'n, 
vii. 140;' “'Shakespeare here alhides to the encouragement at that 
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time given to some ‘eyry’ or 7mt of cMldreiij or ‘eyases’ (young 
hawks) [see eyases'], who spoke in a high tone of voice. There 
were several companies of young performers about this date en- 
gaged in acting, but chiefly the Children of Paul’s and the Children 
of the Revels, whoj it seems, were highly applauded, to the injury 
of the companies of adult performers. From an early date the 
choir-boys of St. Paul’s, Westminster, Windsor, and the Ghapei 
Royal, had been occasionally so employed, and performed at 
Court*’ (Collier). 

JSSsOJ) fahhy &G. — .Let, v. 314:. “.The Prince calls Richard, for Ms^ 
crookedness, iEsop,” &c. (Johnson). 

affect, to love (“To affect (love), Z)%o.” GoW&Latd'Engl Diet): 
a Imhj . . . whom I afect, i. 293 ; Dost thou affect licr f ii. 82 ; I do 
affect the very g rounds ii. 175; If you affect km, iii. 128; she did 
affect 7nc, iii. 355 ; >S7r John affects thy wife, i 362 ; since he affects 
her most, v. 81 ; And may, for aught thou hnow\st, affected he, vi. 298. 

affect the letter, affect, practise alliteration, ii. 194. 

affection, imagination, or “the disposition of the mind when 
strongly affected or possessed by a particular idea” (Malone) : 
Affection f thy Intention stedfs the centre, iii. 424. 

affection, sympathy : affection, Master of passion, ii. 396. 

affection, affectation : witty without affection, ii. 207 ; indict (con- 
vict) the author rf affection, vii. 143. 

affeetioneci, affected, iii. 350. : ■ 

affects, affections : shifts to strange affects, L 477 ; every man tviih 
his affects is horn, ii, 167 ; to hanish their afects unth him, iv. 121 ; 
the y<ning affects In 7ne defunct, vii. 391 (see note 24, vii. 474). 

affeer^d, (a law^-term) confirmed, established, vii. 54. 

affin’d, joined by affinity, vi. 17; Whether I in any Just ie7*tn 
affinhl To love the 3Ioor (“ Do I stand within any such tex'ms of 
propinquity or relation to the Moor, as that it is my duty to love 
him?” Johnson), vii. 376 ; If partially or leagiCd m office 

(Here affuVd “ means ‘ related by nearness of office’,” Steevens), 
vii. 409. 

affront, a meeting face to face, a hostile encounter : That gave th' 
afro7it toitli them, vii. 714. 

affront, to meet, to encounter : Affront Ms q/e, iii. 492 ; Affro7it 
Ophelia, vii. 148 ; Your preparatimi cm affront 710 less Than what 
you hear of (“ Your forces are able to face such an army as we 
hear the enemy will bring against us,” Johnson), vii. 708 ; That 
my hiiegrify and truth to yott Might he affronted teith the match and 
weight Of such a loinnow'd pmrity in love (“ I wish my integrity 
might be met and matched with such equality and force of pure 
unmingled love,” Johnson), vi. 51. 



AFFY~A-eOLD. 


aflfy, to betroth) v. 167 ; For daring to affg « niighlg IvnI, v. H‘i7 : 15 r 
he affied, iii. 166. 

to trust, to conMe ; m I do uffy d'n th/ iqtrightnem^ m, 264 . 

afor6 mo, equivalent to God ofore ma, viii. 22. 

Sgat© twry inlelp low^ mq ii. 104 ; I mtn nevfr mtmoed vntk on 

i agate (^‘hacl an agate for mj man,” Joiini^on ; wa» waited on by 
an agate) till noitq iv, S2l : AlIuBiona to the enall figures cut in 
agate for rings, for ornaments to be worn iu the hat, 

agaz^d^ struck with amazement, aghast, v. 8, 

age with tkm indigniig — Nor mrorig nime^ vi. 28B: Hare age means 
my seniority in point of age. Tanora, in a subsequent passage 
[p. 292], speaks of him as a very yomig maif' (Boswkix). 

Ageiior— !r/^€ daughter of^ iii. 118: **ihiropa, for whose sake Jupi- 
ter transformed himself into a bull” (Steevens): and see note 31, 
iii. 185. 

aggravate his style^ add to his titles, i. 572. 

aglet --baby —An, iii* 12B; “A small image or head cut on the 
tag of a point or lace. That such ignres were sometimes appended 
to them, Dr. Warbnrton has proved by a passage in Meatray, the 
French historian: — ‘portant menae sur les aiguilleites [points] des 
petites ieies de mort' ” (Malone). See the next article, ^ 

aglets^ viii. 162: *‘Were worn,” says Sir F. Madden, “by Ipth 
sexes ; by the men chiefly as tags to their luces or points {aigwl- 
leiies), which were made either square or pointed, plain or in the 
form of acorns, or with small heads cut at the end, or topped with 
a diamond or ruby .... They were worn also by ladies, as pjui- 
dants or ornaments in their head-dress .... Jiuiius is therefore 
evidently mistaken in explaining aglet by spangle^ into which error 
Archdeacon Kares has also partly fallen.” Kote 011 Prirg Purse 
Expenses of the Princess Mury^ p. 205 : but Coles gives l)otb An 
Aglet (tag of a point), JSramentum ligiilerf and “An Aglet (a little 
plate of metal), Bractea^ BrackokP^ (Spenser, describing Bel- 
phoebe, tells us that she 

“ was yclad, for heat of scorching aire, 

All in a silken camits lilly whight, 

IPurfled upon with many a folded plight, 

Which all above bespnnckled was throughout 
With golden aygulets, that glistred bright, 

Like twinckling starres.” Faerie Queene, B. ii. C, iii. st. 26.) 

agnize^ to acknowledge, to avow, vii. 300. 

a-good, in good earnest, heartily, i. 315. 

a^bold, a-hold — Lay her^ i. 176 : To lay a ship a-hold in explained, 
to bHng her to lie as near the wind as possible,— to make lier koM 
to the wind, and keep clear of land. (While this sheet was passing 
through the press, I received a note from Mr Bolton Corney in 


which lie says that in the present passage a-liold ought to be “ a- 
hiiiy’ and quotes from Bea^Granmar^ lf>27jp. 40, “If the 

scorni so great that she [the ship] cannot bear it, then hull ; 
wiiich is to bear no sail but qy. _?) 

aim, guess, conjecture : mjf jealous aim^ i. 292 ; What you would 
v:ork me to^ I liaee some vi, 621 ; where the aim reports^ vii. 
384 . 

aim, to guess, to conjecture: thei/ mm at i% vii. 179; my discovery 
he mi aimed aij L 222 ; I aim-d.so.mar^YL $94:, 

aim, to aim at : I aim thee^ ii. 27 (so Milton, “ missing wdiat I aim’d,” 

Paradise liegabied^ B. iv. 208). 

aim — Cry. an expression borrowed from archery : All my neighbours 
shall cry aim, i. 379 ; to mm To these illduned repetitions^ iv. 18 ; 
Cried I aim f i. 374 : “ To cry am / . . . was to encourage^ to gim 
aim wm to direct ; and in these distinct and appropriate senses the 
w^ords perpetually occur. There was no such officer as aim- cry er 
. . . the business of encouragement being abandoned to such of the 
spectators as chose to interfere ; to that of direction^ indeed, there 
wuis a special person appointed. Those who cried aim ! stood by the 
archers ; he a?1io gam it^ was stationed near the butts, and pointed 
out, after every discharge, how wide, or how short, the arrow fell 
of the mark.” Gilford’s note on Massinger’s TFb?*A‘6‘, vol. ii. p. 28, 
e4. 1813. 

aim— C?/rr, an expression borrowed from archery ; see the preceding 
article: gentle people^ give mr almawldkyfL 353 (see note 169, vi. 
379) ; Behold her that gam aim to all thy paths^ i. 322. 

airy dc-rll homrs m the sky — Some, iv, 38 : Here, in defence of the 
epithet airy, the commentatoi*s cite from Burton’s Anatomy of 
Mdanchohj.^ “ Aerial spirits or devils are such as keep quarter most 
part in the aire, cause many tempests, thunder and lightnings, 
tear oakes, fire steeples, houses, strike men and beasts, make it 
rain stones,” &c. Part i. sect. 2, p. 46, ed. 1660 ; and from Nash’s 
Pierce Pemiilesse Ms Biipplicatlon to the Diuell,, ‘'The spirits of 
the aire wil mix themselues with thunder and lightning, and so 
infect the clime where they raise any tempest, that suddenly great 
mortalitie shall ensue of the inhabitants,” <S:c. Sig. H 3, ed. 1596 : 
but see note 6S, iv. 87. 

jSlJsx is half made of Hector's Mood — This, vi. 74: “Ajax ‘and Hec- 
tor were cousin- germans” (Malone): see mongrel beef-witted, &g. 

Ajax is their fool, vii. 281: “i.e, a fool to them. These rogues and 
cowards talk in such a boasting strain, that if we were to credit 
their account of themselves, Ajax would appear a person of no 
prowess when compared with them” (Malone). 

Ajax, That slew himself The Greeks upon advice did lniry,vL 
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AJAX--»ALL. 


294 : This pase^e alone wonM snfficiently coii¥iiice me tlifit the 
play before ns was the work of one who was conversant wiili the 
Greek tragedies in their, original language. We liiive Ik, ire n |'»laiii 
.. allusion^ to. the Ajax of Sophocles, of which no traiwlaiinii was 

.. extant in the time of Shakespeare.. In that piece AgamemiioTi 
consents at last to allow Ajax the rites of sepulture, and tJIvHses 
is the pleader whose argument prevail in favour of his rcinainR^* 
(Steetens). 

y Your iuMy that hoi-ds M ^ole-axe silting m a rkhW-'x^iott!^ 

,he gimn> ^ ,iL S27:,:“This alludes to the arms given, in the old 
. ^.. history „of The Kine Worthies, to ‘Alexander, the which did beare 
genles, a, lion, on seianU in a tlmyer^ holding a battle-ax argent.* 
Leigh’s Acdilmee of Armonj^ 1597, p. 23’” (Tollet) : Here, of 
course, is a quibble, Ajax {ajalces). 

AFce, a provincial abbreviation of Alke^ iii. 113 (**Bo ^ Alice" is 
pronounced in many places of Beaumont and Fletcher s Jffu/i^vVur 
Ihomas, as is evident from the metre,” \Yalker). 

alder-liefest, dearest of all, V. 110 (“ri/drr m a cornipteci, or at 
least inodified, form of the original Englisli genitive plural aller or 
allre^- it is that strengthened by the interimsition of a supporting 
d (a common expedient),” Oraik ; Ue/eM is the superlative of iiek 
which means “dear:” “The A.S. form for this would be alirn 
leofesfeA Latham’s ed. of Johnson'' $ Diet,), 

ale, alehouse : go to this ale with a Ckmiian, i. 287. (Here ah lias 
been explained to moan the rural festival so named, though the 
words in the preceding speech of the present speaker, go with me 
to the ale-lmuse, distinctly prove that explanation to be wrong.) 

•Aleppo gone, master o' the Tiger — Her kusimid's to, vii H' Sir W O 
Trevelyan observed to Mr. Collier that “in Hakluyts -VovaKes’ 
p89 and 1599, are printed several letters and journals of a vxivagc 
to Aleppo in the ship Tiger of London : it took place in ISS;?.’’ 

aleven, eleven, ii. 363 : see note 23 , ii. 419. 

(“ The horde hath suffered vs full ionge, 

And spared hath his rodde,-— 

What peace hath heue vs now among 
Almen yeares, prajsed be God 1” 

A new Ballad, intituled Agaynst HehelUons and iahi' nwimin — 
Sevmy^int Black-letter Ballads, &o. 1B(!7, p. 242.) 

a-life, as my life, excessively, iii, 473. 

alive to our work, vi. 672: “This must mean, apparently 
let us proceed to our living business, to that which concenw the 

«ro« (Craik) : the context proves that it can have 

no other meamng. 

all, applied to two persona: poot^ morrow to you all, my hnh, iv. 853 • 

ml you hnow,^ v. 1B4« * * • » 

all amort, dejected, dispirited. (Fr. « la mart), iii. 160 ; v. 46. 


ALL-ALMS-DEINK. 
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all «/ oncf—And, iii. 52; iv, 423: v. 304: see note io8, iii. 91. 

all hhi, aU Jnd, an rM Infant play^ ii. 199: I tliink it plain tliat 
Biroii iiieaijs tlio game well haomi KB Mde-and-seeh^ though the 
folknving article in Cotgrave’s Fr, a/nd EngL Diet lias been adduced 
to show that he possibly means Umd-ma fs-hujf; Clignemasset. 
Tlic nkilfiJdi euiled Flodmaa Mind [i e. blinimanVbuffijj JETar- 
rh^-mehi, or arc goii all IndF 

all to, all good wishes to ; Ail to f/oa^, yI 522 ; And cdlto vii, 41. 

b 11 fo-wiiojkt^ all fo-foi^ple. See fo. 

All-hallo Wn summer^ iv. 214: ‘4.6, late summer; AU-Iialiom 
meaning -4. U- Saints^ which festival is the first of November.” JS'ares's 
GIohh,: ‘‘ Shakespeare’s allusion is designed to ridicule an old man. 
with youthful passions*’ (Steevens). ' 

alliance ! — Good Lernf for ^ “Good Lord, how many alliances are 
forming ! Every one is likely to be married but me” (Boswell), 

allicholy, a blunder of Mrs. Quickly for mekmckohj^ i. 359. 

alligant, a blimder of Mrs. Quickly for elegant^ i. 367. 

all-obeying hreath—IHs, His “ breath, which all obey; olmjhig 
for lone), vii. 550. 

allow, to approve: That mil allow me rrr// worth Jm serrke^ iii. 
330 ; 0/4///, s* aliow^ iii. 461 ; Ifor age allow^ iv. 170; do allow them 
'Well, iv. 371 ; allow un m aw prove ^ vi. 50; if your sweet sway Allow 
ahediemw^ vii. 289 ; did Ids words alloio^ viii. 340 ; mji good allow^ 
viii, 405; (jenerally rdkmkl^ L 370 ; Not ourSj m^ not allmdd^ v. 494 ; 
hr (d lowing iii. 426. 

allow, to license, to privilege : yon arc alloidd (you are “ a privi- 

leged scoifor,” Johnson; “you are a licensed fool, a common Jes- 
ter,” WAiiBUETON), ii. 224 ; thm is no slander in an allowedfool^ iii. 
337 ; Alhidd (“confirmed,” Singee) with ahsolute poim\ vi. 570, 

allow the imnd^ “ stand to the leeward of me” (Steevens), iii. 275. 

allowaHC©, approbation : Give Mm allowance as the worthier man, 
vi. 2(i; Ji stirring dwarf we do allowance give, vi. 40 ; the censure of 
the wfikh one mast, in your allowance, okr weigh, Slc,, vii. 153 ; put 
it an By your allowance, vii. 269 ; If this he known to you, and your 
alloivance (“ done with your approbation,” Malone), vii. 378. 

allOWatlG6-~“-Qf very expert mid approv'd, vii. 396: Expert and 
ajiprurd allowanec is ]mt for allow'd and approv'd expertness" 
(Bte evens). 

all- thing, every way ; Ami alltking imhecoming, vii. 31. 

alas- drink— 27/cy ham made him drink, vii. 533: “A phrase, 

■ . amongst good fellows, to signify that liquor of another’s share 
which his companion drinks to ease him” (Wakbueton). 
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ALONa—AMORT. 


along Jy him — Qo, Go along “by his house, make that yom- wnv 
home (Malone), vi, 636; The mm'vhlmi nlavii ihtiiu 

through the country of the people between this miii piiilinrh" 
(Craik), vi. 672. 

‘■Shakesi.oaro 1ms mmfonn.h.l 
Althreas firebrand with Hecuba’s. The firohr.-ind of Altbwa was 
real ; but Hecuba, when she was big with Paris, dreanu .i that site 
was delivered of a firebrand that consumed the kingdom” (.Tokn- 
SON): But Mr. Knight suggests that 'here “the page inav be at- 
tempting a Joke out of Ms Au7/-knowkdge” (a joke I'l ; and a m.iro 
recent commentator very gravely tells u.s, “ It is not Slmkespeure, 
hut (mo.Ht appropriately and characteristically.-a bov who has 
picked up a smattering of knowledge) the page, who trips," &e. 

Althaea hxirn'd Unto the jirhwe's heart of Ca/i/,h,i,~AH dht the fata! 

IP/ of Cnlydo), is Meleager: "According to 

the fable, Meleager’s life was to continue only so long as a certain 
firebrand should last. His mother Althma having thrown it into 
tae fare, lie expired in great torments’' (Malunj:!. 

Amaimon, i. 372; iv. 241: -riie name of a demon: ‘-Randle 
Holme, m his Academy of Armory ami Blazon, B. ii. ch. 1 in- 
form us that ^ Ammjmon is the chief who.se dominion is on’ the 
north part of the infernal gulph’ ” (Sti-.i-.vrn,-) : “ A mainua,, King 
of the Bast, was one of the ^ri««>a7 devih who might be bound 
or restrained from doing hurt from the third hour till noon, and 
&om ae nmtt hour till evening. See Scot’s Dinmeen/ of Witeh- 
craft, B. XV. ch. 3 [p. 393, ed. 1584]” (Dotren). 

amaze, to confound, to perplex : You do mane her, i. .lid; r„n „„arr 
lad^, nu 11 ; Zest ,our retirement do anane yo.,- P, h.. 
283; would amaze the proudest of j,ou. all, v. 66; Ia,n umafd 
aM. know not what to say, ii. 301 ; / nm.. amafd Vmler L /Iljv 
63 lani amazd, meihmks, iv. 61 ; thou art amaYd. iv. ITl ; Atw.d 

^ 708 matter (variety of bu.siiiess), 

708 , amazing tlimider^ iv. 115. 

Smith’s Aeeidcnee, or the 
Path-way to Experienee, 4to, Bond. 1626, p. 30, ‘Who sides i,-ien 
one and all, for a dram of the bottle’ ” {Halli-vveu.!. ’ 

ames-aee, both aces,— the lowest throw upon the dice, iii. ‘232. 

amiable siege— An, “ A siege of love” (Mai.onb), i. 37i. 

‘“poising or catastrophe” (GAi.nr.coTTi • 
pologue to some great amiss, yi\. mo,. mm. )in. 

aildSS, fault; sahing thy amiss, vni. 366; urge not my amiss, viii. 

amort. See all amort. 


AKATOMY-A-HIQ-HT* 
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anatomy 5 a skeletcm: A mere amtknmj^ ii. 4.9; that fell anatomy, 
iv. 42 ; this ariafomy^ viii. 195, 

anatomy, a body : ril eat the re^t of the anatomy^ iii, 366 ; In tvkal 
rile p(frt tif iiiin anatomy^ ri. 4:32, 

anclior, an ancliorito, vii. 159. 

ancient, a F-tandanl-bearer, an ensign-bearer .(now, called an ■ en- 
sign 'l : Anvfcnt iv. 342, 343, 434, 435 ; goad ancient, iv. 344 ; 

vii. 307 ; htn J/oo/\4i/)ls' mmerd, vil., 376 ;■ Ancient, condnvt them, 
Tii. 3^7 : he. enord he fare the ancient, vii. 406; Othelkfs a^icient, 
vii. 456 ; e(n}Hi\d.i ff ancients, iv. 268. 

ancient, a standard: an ohl faced undent (‘‘an old standard 
mended with a diiferent colour,'^ Steeveiss), iv. 268 : and see 

face, 

anjl, used redundantly, as it occasionally is in old ballads : When 
that I (cas and a little tiny boy, iii. 395 ; Me that has md a little tiny 
ant, vii. 20G. 

andirons, vii. 068 : “ The andirons were tbe ornamental irons on 
each side of the hearth in old houses, which were accompanied 
with small rests for the end of the logs. The latter [rests] were 
sometimes culled dogs, but the terra andirons frequently included 
boili,'’ &c. (.IIalliwell). 

Andren, v, 484 ; see .note 3, v. 573, 

Andrew— J/y tmtlfhy, ii. 346 : the name of a ship : the conjecture 
that it was derived from the naval hero Andrea Doria is not a 

^ probable cue.. 

angel— undent, iii. 157 : Bee note 129, iii. 196. 

angel if the wr, bird of the air, viii. 122 {Angel in this sens© is a 
Orecisrn, — ^yyekos, i.e. messenger, being applied to birds of augury : 
our early writers frequently use the word as equivalent to “ bird 
so in Massinger and Bekker’s Virgin- Martyr the Eoman eagle is 
called ‘‘ the Eoman angel f Massinger’s TFor/ji?, vol. i. p. 36, ed. Gif- 
ford, 1813), 

angel, a gold coin, which at its highest value was worth ten shillings: 
not If or an angel, ii. 97 ; This bottle 7nakes an angel, iv. 267 ; your ill 
angel is light (‘‘The Lord Chief Justice calls Falstaff the Prince’s 
III angel or genius ; which Faistaff turns ofE by saying, an ill angel 
(meaning the coin called an angel) is lightp Theckuld), iv. 324 ; 
he hath a legion of angels (with a quibble), i. 324 ; twenty angels, 
i. 367 ; the <( 7 igels that you setitfor, ii. 37 ; his fair a7igels, iv. 28 ; 
. hnyrlmn'd angels, iv. 39 : and see stam;p about their iiecks, <&.c. 

angels’. /beefs'— Fe’w, V. 529: An allusion to the saying atkibuted 
to St. Augustine, “ Hon Angli, sed Angeli.” 

angle, a corner : hi an odd angle of the isle, i. 184. 

a-night, k the night, by night, iii. 26. 
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AFOH---APPEAL. 


ailOia, anon^ eqnitaleiat to tlie loodera ^^coming*” h\ 223, 233, 349, 
&c, 

answer the effect of your reimtoihn^ ‘^answer in a raaniier suit* 
able to your character'’ (Johnson), I?. 332. 

answer must he made — J/^, I sliall be called to accraiiit, and must 
answer as for seditious words” (Joicnson), ¥i. iJ2!l 

answer, retaliation*, whose amwer would be vii, 7011; gmff 

the amwer he Britons must ial:e^ %ii. 714. 

Antenor^ vi. 14, 46, 53, &c. : *^¥ery few particulars respecting iliis 
Trojan are preserved by Homer. But, us Professor ileyiie, in bis 
Beventb Excursus to the First jEae if observes; ‘Fuii 
inter eos, in quorum rebus ornandis ii Hiaxime scriptores labora- 
runt, qui narrationes Homericas novis eomraentis cle mo oiiera- 
runt ; non aliter ac si delectatio a mere fabulosis et teiiiere eifusiK 
figmentis proficisceretur’ ” (Steevens). 

antHropophagiman, a cannii^al, i. 404. 

AntOliaid — y4e, -the name of Cleopatra's ship, vii, 551. 

an.tr es I caves, caverns, vii. 387. 

ape — The famous. See mpeg the hmkef «ic. 

ap©^ in the corner of his jaw an^ vii. 175 ; see note 007 , vii. 

233. 

apoplex, apoplexy, iv. 380. 
appaid, satisfied, contented, vxii. 313. 

apparent, heir-apparent, next claimant ; hds appanid to mg hrari^ 
iii. 425 ; as apparent to the crmvn^ v, 259. 

apparent, plain, evident; apparent fouhplmj^ iv. 52 ; upparmt pru- 
digies^ vi. 636. 

apparition of an armed Head rises-^A^^ vii. 47 ; An appatiimn tf 
a Uoody Child rises, vii. 48; An apjiarithm if a Child rmwoul. 
imth a tree in his hand, rises, ibid. : The armed head represents 
symbolically Macbeth’s head cut ofiE and brought to iBfalcdm by 
Macduff. The bloody child is Macduff untimely ripped from his 
mother’s womb. The child with a crown on his head, anti a bough 
in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who ordered his solcliei-s to hew 
them down [each] a bough and bear it before them to Dunsinaiie** 
(Upton,— whose explanation is at least very iijgenious) : I may 
add here a remark of the truly learned Lobeck ; Mcirtuorum ca- 
pita fatidica jam multo anteBafometura ot illud galeatiim pliaii- 
^ . , tasma, quod m fabula Shakspeuriana iniroducitur, meunorafc Fhle- 
. I ,goa, Mirab. iii. 50, ScoA Aglaopkamm, p. 236 (note). 

appeaeh., to impeach, to accuse, to inform agaiiisi iv. 171, 172* 
appeachd, iii. 220 . ' ' 

the duke, iv. 105; appeal each other of high ireum, iv. 106; 


APPELIiAOT— APPOINTED. 
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ajijjeals me, iv. 113: Appeal, vm. This word appears to have 
been formerly used with much latitude ; and sometimes in such 
a way that it is not easy to find out what those who used it pre- 
cisely meant by it. But according to its most ancient signification, 
it implies a reference by name'to a charge or accusation, and an 
offer, or cliallerige, to support such charge by the ordeal of single 
conibat). And something of this, its primary sense, may still be 
descried in all its yariotis applications. Thus, an from one 

person to another, to 'judge, and decide; or from an inferior to a 
superior court, is to transfer the challenge from such as are deemed 
incompetent to accept it, to those who may he competent: and, 
as ^a summons to answer a charge,’ it is nearly equivalent to an 
actual challenge. ‘ And likewise there were many Southland men 
that appelkd others in Barrace to fight before the King to the 
dead, for certain crimes of lese majesty,’ Fitscottm, p. 234. Here 
the word clearly means challenge; as in the preceding page the 
laird of Drumlanerick and the laird of Barrice are said to Have 
provoked (which also means challenge[d]) others in Barrace to 
fight to death, . . . but being appealed (challenged) by the Lord 
Clifford, an Englishman, to fight with him in singular combat.’ 
Mist of ScotJcmcl, i, 

, . . ‘hast thou sounded him, 

If he (charge or accuse, and challenge) the duke on ancient 

malice ?' Richard II. i. 1. 

‘ Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals me.’ Id. i. 3.” 

Boucher’s Glossary of Arch, ami Prov. Words., 

appellant, challenger, iv. 106, 112, 114; v, 137 (twice); appellants, 

. iv, 150. Bm appeal, ' 

apperil, peril, vi. 516. 

appls- Jolin, a sort of apple, called in French deux-amiees or deuas^- 
am, because it will keep two years, and considered to be in per- 
fection when shrivelled and withered, iv. 258, 340 ; apple-Johns, 
iv. 340 (twice). {“ Apple- John, John-AppU. We retain the name, 
but whether we mean the same variety of fruit which was so called 
in Shakespeare’s time, it is not possible to ascertain. Probably we 
do not. In 2d pt. Hen. lY. Prince Hal certainly meant a large 
round apple, apt to shrivel and wither by long keeping, like his 
fat companion. This is not particularly chai’acteristic of our John- 
appleP Forby’s Yocah. of East A nglia.) 

apply* to apply oneself to, or, rather (see notes in the Var. Shah), 
to ply : Virtue, a.ml that part of pahilosophy Will I apply, iii. 114. 

appointed, accoutred, equipped : To have you royally appointed, iii. 
483 ; Yo'u may he armed and appointed well, vi. 327 ; like hniyhts 
ap] muted, viii. 173; With welhappohi ted powers, iv. 319; What locll- 
appalntcd leader, iv. 304 ; The well-appointed king, iv. 449 ; the 
Dauphin, v^ell-appomled, v. 56; very well appointed, v, 255. 



4pp0illtlB6Ilt, accoutrement, equipment: 

make v.nth speedy L 478; in appointment f re nh and fair. vL 71 : a 
pirate of rertf warlike appointment^ 'fii. 18#>; Men nf urertt ffnaVittf 
... * hj their appomtmeni.^Ym,Vi^b them hamls Vohl of 
viii. 156 ; Our fair appointments^ iv. 149. 

apprehension., faculty for garcaatic aayiliija, aareaBm : how hmj 
Jtare you iwafenml appreltenmon? il. 115; To Bean rye you for this 
apprehension.^ w 32. 

apprehensive, posaegaed of tfee power of apprehension or intelli- 
gence: ivhose apprelipmive senses^ iii. 214; makes if apprehensire^ 
qiiiel^forgeiive^ iv. 375; men are flesh and hkmd^ and ajtprt liennha^ 

yi. 648. 


approbation, proof: naught for apjwohafkm But only geeinff^ iii. 
439 ; drop ilteir blood m appmohaiiim^ iv. 425 ; on the appr(>haiinn of 
wlini 1 hare spoke vii. G40. 

approbation, probation, novitiate: renire (enter on) her a^tpro- 
haimi^ i. 452* 

approof, approbation: Either of condemnatkm or ajnroof i. 476. 

approof, proof: in approof Urns not his epitaph *!/# in your royal 
speech (‘^ The truth of Mb epitaph is in no way so fully proved as 
by your royal speech,’’ Mabon, — where others untlerstand proof as 
equivalent to “approbation”), iii. 214; of very mxUant approof fm. 
239; as my furilmt hand Shall qtass on thy approtf (“As I will 
venture the greatest pledge of security on the trial of thy con- 
duct,” Johnson; “such as I will pledge my utmost bond thit 
thou wilt prove,” Nares’s Gloss, in “ Band”), vii, 53tl 

approve, to prove : On whose eyes £ might approre This flowers 
force, ii. 284 ; to approve Uennj of Hereford . , . disloyal^ iv, 115 ; 
approve me^ lord, iv. 263 ; To approtw my y<tufh further, iv. 325 ; 
that my stoord upon thee shall approve^ vi. 298 ; dots approve. By his 
Mdniansionry, that, &c., vii, 17 ; Thou dost appron thyself the veiy 
same, vii. 706 ; His the curse in lore, and still approv'd (experienced)^ 
i, 320; of approved valour, ii. 94; an approrkl wanton, ii. 110; 
approved in the height a villain, ii. 126; approv'd m praviice cnlp^ 
able, V. 153; ApprovM tmTriors, vi. 338; approtd good masters. 
vii. 386; approv'd (“convicted by proof of having been engaged,*’ 
Johnson) in this offence, vii .409 ; I hare well approv'd (experi- 
enced) it, vii. 412 ; which well aigwoves Youre gretd in fortune, 
iii. 255 ; Approves her fit for mme hut for a king, v. 81 ; whirk ap^ 
proves him an intelligent party, vii, 304. 

approve, to ratify, to confirm ; approve it with n UM, ii. 382 ; t 
approve the fair conceit The ling hath of you (“to stroiigilien, by 
my commendation, the [good] opinion which the king has fomed 
[of you],” Johnson), v. 516 ; Your favour is wdl approved hy your 
tongmkm. 203; He map approve (“make good the testimony of ” 


AFFOIHTMIBT-APPEOVI. 



APPEO¥E--AEGUME]S"T. 
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Malone) our eyc^^ vii. 104; apjwove the common scm (‘‘exemplify 
tlie comn:.oH proverb,” JoiiNSON), vii* 282 ; he approves the common 
Uar (fame), vii. 499. 

approve, to recommend to approbation : if you dlcl^ it 'mould not 
'mnvli approve 'me {“ if you knew I was not ignorant, your esteem 
[Judgment, Caldecott] would not mucli advance my reputation,” 
Johnson), vii 204. ; ■ 

approvers— Jb thelr^ “To those wbo try them” (WARCUirrON), 
vii C)6G. •: ; ■ ■ 

apricock, an apricot (the tree), viiL 146 \ apvkochs (the fruit), ii. 
290; iv. 154.^ .. . 

aqua vites, a term for ardent spirits in ’general, i. 372 ; ii. 33 ; 

: /4ii 359, ;488YvL 435,457. ' . 

iLqililOH, the E'ortli-wiiid, vi. 72. .'/-...L " 

'Arabian Mr J, the p,ho 0 nix,. vii 539, 651. 

araiSB, to raise up, iii. 224. 

arcllj a chief : My worthy arch and patron, vii. 276. 

A-rdBIL — The forest of iii. tS, 19, 25: Ardonne is a forest of con- 
siderable extent in French Flanders, lying near the Meuse, and 
between Ciiarlenioiit and Kocroy. It is mentioned by Spenser in 
his Colin CknU's come home again, 1595 . . . But our author was 
furnished v.'ich the scene of his play by Lodge's novel” (Malone) : 

■ see ill 3. ■ ■■ ^ ■ ■ 

afgal, a ATilgar corruption of the Latin word ergo, vii. 192, 193 
(twice), 

argBHtilie^ siiverdiued, “of the; silver moon” (Steeyens), viii. 70. 

Argler, the old name for Algiers, i 185 (twice). (It .was not ob- 
solete even in the time of Dryden: “you privateer of love, you 
Ar/;i‘c/6* man.'’ act iii, sc. 1.) 

BAH go ^ a vulgar corruption of the Latin word ergo, v. 170, 

argosy, a ship of great bulk and burden, fit either for merchan- 
dise or ■war (probably so named from the Mryo), ii. 353, 379; iil 
138 (twice) ; v. 269 ; argosies, ii. 345, 415 ; iil 138. 

argument, conversation, discourse : For shape, for hearing, argu- 
ment, and valour, ii. 105. 

argUUieilt^ subject, matter: thou wilt prove a noiahh argument' 
(“subject for satire,” Johnson), ii. 80; You would not malve me 
such an arganunt (“subject of light merriment,” Johnson), ii. 298 ; 
an absent argument Of my revenge, iil S6 ; tN argument of Time, iii. 
461 ; argument (subject of conversation) for a week, iv. 228 ; the 
arginncnt shall he thy running avmy, iv. 239 ; And sheath'd their 
swo7xIs for lack of argument, iv. 450 ; the argument of hearts (“ of 
what men’s hearts are composed,” Malone), vl 529; an argument 
VOL. IX. C 
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■ AEIACHHE-AEOIKT. 


'.‘If. ri>*j 

.“v'UaH n 


(f laui]ihf(T^ Yi, tJie argiment r/ ihe plug, ril 1 .^ 7 : II f 

hmrd the ar,ju.ne„t?- vil ir^ll ; the onja.etut pei;.~,. • 'i 

■A-riaclims, vi. 8fi; soo note 15,;, vi. !2ii. 

ttrin, to take in one’s arms : re, Z (■/,.' vj, Tm; ; Jaa , 

viii. 20(j (where Mason explains <■,•;. " take h,.' ih. 'a'-iii’ j! 
arm-ga'iUlt, vii. .jl2 : see not:( 3G, vii. non. 

aroint aVv, n-Mi! yii. S; ,,;.„(•//? the. v-iuh. ?/, 

That fhrc is ceiiiivaljiiri to ‘-Awavi" ■■ Li^oiu 

he agreed, tlimigh its ciynn-'logy is tj nie aaoeri’i:!; 

By yonr leave, stand handsnnuly. An 7//,/ il,'-'. ,>um1i 

iJesEo Locket to her inotljer. Prove'd), t M-'/. 'c B.n-V A' 

Vn'j.;<.y W,p;h, p. 52, tcl. ITtki; ‘'The word r I V ;i! 

corimoii n.-o in Chcrhiio ■ ai d whni is n r.nu-k-ah..r- . i-n'r. ,.m , > 
to it IS ,Aiil ecup’ed ’willi a n kch, re- ‘ .■yu, y, n. An uunlli 
Lease Lreket to her mother, ’ which is given as a ("iKsliiie nn,- 
verb; but whic’n. ns the tarn sannded in mv cai winn I , 
heard it pronounced, I siionU not hive In,. baud m ■ ,• ? ■' 
I have also roen it spoiled, and by a Cheshire nun. .C u'd ii'jcr- 
Mation, nu,t: nor is it at all unlikely tli.-it it ii tlie s.n,,. 
malion which in Liincashire in pronounced and <ormr/, ns 

cqiiivak'nt to .,,1 out e.t away vilh thee. But it is most comnu.n 
in tho iniddle. parts of CIkkIiu-o ; and (hero used, ohictly by mi!]c- 
maids when nnlldiig. Mhcn ii cow happena lo slnntl iiinwupcjiv, 
in a dirty place, or with one of li..r sidea bo uinr a a tViieo a 
tree, or another coiy, that the milker caunui rtadih- tmiic at, lim 
udder, or to her neck, to tie her up in her houre, irrVtal!,- lu .-uch 
erwea, tne milkmaid, whilst sho pushes the auiuuil loa inoiv cm,- 
venient place, Bcldom fails to exclaim. ‘ArnUt ihcc. l„vev loi- 
bonny), amuit thee:’ n.siag a cu.arscr and liarslier rpithet, shmiM 
tio cow not move at tho first bidding.” Boucher's ,7 

Prov. Word. : A lady well acquainted with ihe M 
o. Ghoslara miormcd me that it [AroAiO i., still iu nso ilicre. 
Xor oxamplo, if the cow presses too close to dm maid who i.s 

tma _ Point the. by which sho means ‘stand off.' To this the 

• ’f is often .<=ufiicient.” 

Hares s Unss.: ‘^ Pyntthee is an expression used by milkmaids to 
a cow when she has been milked, to bid her get out of the way. 
Ash calls it local. Wilbralmm’a Attempt at ei Gkm. uf . (ik»A 
med m Cheshre: In Hearne’s Eehjpa Varia, &o., 1L')7. is a prim, 
repiosenting the Saviour harmmlug hell, in which Halnn i.s blowing 

• aborn, wi h the words “Out, out. aronyt" over hia h.aul perhaps 
j to express the sounds of tho horn. (Hunter, in hw Ee,„ Jll,i,te. !,/ 
.Stospem-e, vol. ii. p. lOC, has cited an cxamiilc of 'Uu-aiuU, i/J’ 

from a passage of a book about Perkin mrbook, with which ho 
.became acquainted through the medium of The Ahntkly Slhror: 


A-EOW-^ASS. 
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biiu imdqnbteclly no Biicli book exists ; the title and passage of 
it. given in The M. 21 , .are forgeries, and I should have said very 
cinmsy ones, had they not deceived so experienced an antiquary 
as liiy old friencl Joseph, Hunter.) 

a-roW,KUcce.ssivcly,oiioafteivanoilier,.ii.’47.i'- 

GrraS’-CClIlltsrpoillts, counterpanes of arras, of tapestry, iii. 
1B8: sec note Si, iii. 190. 

?JdrC'3G, to vrateiq to spiuiilde (Fr. '^nwer),' viii. 209. - 

art an 9/011—1 liKwc as imich-qf[thls h?.,:. vi,- 672' :V “ Jn Malone 
iiitcrj^rets to mean * in theory.’ ' It rather signifies by acquired 
knowledge, or iaariiiiig. as distinguished from natural disposition” 

(CUAIIC). 

Artlriir^S bqq Deegonet-^ ■ 

P..rticle — A noal of fjreal yiL 203: Here Johnson would understand 
af a roa* fnikle to mean **of large comprehension, of many con- 
tents v/Iiile Caldecott explains it ‘‘ of great account or value.” 

articillatG^ to enter into articles : with tcliom ice may articulate^ vi. 

: 157. 

articilla/G6, to erdubit in articles: These things^ indeed, you have 

arliculalcd, iw "ITk 

al 9 iiigenioiis, artful : liJcetwo artiJicialgods,n.^l, 

AscailillS did, &c. — As, V. 155 ; see-.noto loS, v. 215. 

Aslier-liOIISG, my Lord of Vrlimhcstefs, v. 538: “Shakespeare 
forgot tliat Wolsey wiis himself Bishop of Winchester, unless he 
meant to sny, you must confine yourself to that house which you 
possess as Bishop of Winchester. Asher [the old form oi Ulu r], 
near Hanrpton-Coiirt, was one of the liouses belonging to that 
bishoprick” (Malone) ; “ Fox, Bishop of Winchester, died Sept. 14, 
1528, and lihJsey held this see In commendam, Esher therefore 
Avas' Ms own house” ■ ( 

askance heir eyes, turn aside their eyes, viii. 305. 

aspersion 5 a sprinkling, i. 218. 

aspire, to as-nve to, to mount to : That gallant sjiirit hath aspifd 
the clouds, vi. 430. 

a-sqilint— 27^0'/^ eye that told you so looJSd hut, vii. 338: Bay gives 
‘‘Love being jealous makes a good eye look asquint.” Froverhs, 

■ p*. 13, ..ed. ''17.68. ■ .■ . . 

of yrcaf charge, vii. 201 : Here, as Johnson was the first to 
obsm’-e,* “ a quibble is intended between as the conditional par- 
ticle, and ass tlie beast of burden.” 

ass on thy hach o'er the dirt— Thou horest thine, vii. 267 : An allusion 
to Aesop's celebrated fable of the Old Man and his Ass. 
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ASSAY— ATALANTA. 


assay ofarmtt—To girt th\ “to attempt or itfsay iinythiii;* w arnr 
or liy force" (StJJGEU), viL LI."?, 

assemblance, semblance, external aspect, iv. r.Ol. 
assinico, a silly, a stupul follow (“ Asnico. J Huh " ('oinipJh . 
Bjynn mnl Eugl. IVrt., Madrid, .Jto), vi. 2>1. (I'liif wnr.l is Hsinillv 
sjjclt by cmr early writers nx'shieifn, and so I siielt i! in my fornn'i 
editions ; but since the old ods. of Shakespi •are’s plin' “ a^i • 
iiico,” I have now printed “tminkr.;' as a f<ina ji uivr to the 
Spanish word.} 

assistance, ‘-assessors" (JOHSSO.N) : Iifecthig <„„■ ^.,h' th, ip;// 
tmi vL 213. 

associate Me—0,ic of mu- onkr, vl 404 : ‘- Earli friar has alwav- 
a companion assigned him by the .superior when he asks leave to 
go out ; and thus, say.s Baretti, they are a cheek uiarn each othcv" 

.. (Steeteks). ■■ 

assum’d thh mje-IIe if k ilinf hot!,, vii. V;!i) : “I liriiove 

IS the same as rem-Jud or alUiinal" (STt;i;vr.\s) ; Assmii'd tin 
age has a reference to the different appearance whieb Iblari.o 
(hI C ynibelino last saw him’ ’ 

assurance uf a down in mnniogr—Tn pm, iii. Ibl): “ r„ 
msmann means to make a conveyance or deed. D^-ds are bv 

th!rT‘‘“‘’®r rommon nmimncn of the realm,’ boe.-ui,',. 

thereby each mans property is ammd to him. So, iu a snhse- 

rr js - 

Deeds, which are usually written on ])arehnicut, are called ilie 
common asBurmwe^ of the kingdom” (JIai.o.ne). 

ESSIir6d[j affiancedj ii. 20 ; iv. 27. 

Atlanta’s heiia-pan, iii. 40: Here the meaning of heUn mn (- 
plares- my hetkr- part of man,” MachM, act v. se. My snirit 

■ • HoHnf i T »»nlen«.«,' L Dr, I' 

' Tki ^ i t if. of her mmr ( FMtMVP \ - 

■ 'ff® I Mieve thaf‘AtaIanta’s er pm- " e-i is o - ) '• 

^ commSed” -Cry A-s ' 
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AT HAND— ATTOENEYID. 

as critics have variously conjecterea, but simply her splrltucd 
parr (Staux tox— in a note on MacMk^ a^ot v. sc. 8) : Mr. Grant 
White’s explanation of the lady’s rather refer to 

than quote. . 

at Iiaiicl, qiioih 2 iadrj.nu'se, iv. 225 a proverbial expression. 

atoxaies, atoms, ill. 42, 51 ; .vi. 402 (where the word is used. to de- 
scribe the very diminutive steeds that draw Queen Mab’s chariot), 
atomy (a corruption of amtomy)^ a skeleton, iv. 398, (So “ ottamy.” 

Crami Dlaleet) 

at01Z6, to reconcile : Blncc 2 m cmi mt dtone you, iv. 110; to atouc your 
/earn With mj more nohle meaning, vi. 575 ; J iGoitld do much T' 
atone, them, vii. 442 ; the present need Speahs to atone you, vii. 518 ; 
I did (f tone niy countryman ami you, Yii, 
atoilGj to agree, to unite : Whm eartlaj things made even atone toge~ 
ther, in. 74 ; He and Aujidkis can no more atone, vi. 214. 
at OB einent, reconciliation, iv. 369; V. 364-; atonements, i. 346 
(Compare, in our authorised version of Scripture, “By whom we 
have now received the atonement {rhr fcaTakKayhv),'' Romans v. 11). 

attacll, to lay hold of, to arrest, to seize : attach you hy fids officer, 
ii. 32; attach the hand oj^iis fair mistress, ii. 207 ; desires you to 
littacdi. Ids son, iii. 495 ; (f capital treason I attach you hoik, iv. 372 ; 
a Hack Lord lUoniacuie, v. 401; xittach thee as a traitorous innovator, 
vi. 184 ; aftaclCd vdth iccarmtiss, i. 214 ; 'iceariness durst not have 
attarhe.d one, dc.e. iv. 334 ; My father teas attachkl, v. 31 ; hath aU 
iae¥d Our merchants' goods, v. 487 ; He is attach'd, v. 497 ; Trailus 
he hut half attach'd, Szc. vi. 88, 
attadimoilt, an arrest, a. seizure, %i. 63. 

attaint, taint, stain : brags of his ovm attaint, ii. 26 ; ovemhears 
attaint, iv. 4.69 ; nor any man an attaint, vi. 10; poison thee ivlth my 
attaint, viii. 318. 

pAtaillt, attainted : atkdnt with faults (a passage rejected from the 
text in the present ed.), ii. 259, note 185 ; My Under youth loas never 
yet attaint, &c. v. 81. 
attask’d, taxed, blamed, vii. 272. 

attoild, to wait for : icho attended him In secret anihusli, v. 299 ; I 
am attended at the cypress grove, vi. 159 ; thy intercepter .... attends 
thee at the orchard-end, iii. 373. 
attent, attentive, vii. 113 ; viii. 34. 

a,ttoriie3r, an advocate, a pleader : the heart's attorney (the tongue), 
viii. 250. 

attorney, a substitute, a deputy: /die by attorney, iii. 57; I, hy at- 
torney, hless thee from thy mother 444. 
attomeyed, Royally, “Kobly supplied by substitution df 
embassies, (Johnson), iii. 420. 


AtJBAClOUS-^AWLESS. 
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audacious^ spirited, animatodj coiiMeiit" (JoiiNFCiX*: ^ 
milmui ii. 2(i7. 

audaciously, with proper ?pmt: ii. F‘l L 

Audrey, eorriiptioii ttf Eiltvhimia'" i'i M . > - 

aUBCieilt, iv. 4t»0 (thrt-o limeF), 401 : Flnt-lltr; • 7.4 I !; i . . 'ii 
tioii of tumcfd (ensign). 

auilt, a good old dame : Tin. (vidfst ii. 27^‘>. 

ailllt, a eant term for a loose wonran : >j r 

o,’?nf.s'5 iii. 44,4. 

aunt v'lmH ih^ Grtfl^^ lahlt^^j l.i i id\ ‘‘PriraaV r. 

whom Hercules, beiug enraged m IFaani’s lev.^t!; **7 Au.L, * : in 


'3’elamori, who by her had A4ax“ 


i;j, vi. 

ailllt — Jig mcral: i-ec nfcvtd tin a ^ 

’--'fj- 


autlior til didfonovr vi. 205 : 

ECe tlGlv 

3 c, vl. 

Autolycus— J/y /• muned n 

-'<% iii. 4?k 

\ : SIi; 

name from Golding’s translation 

of 



“ Kow when sho \Le, Chkmp full lierlimc leu! frori, kHo I ii,re hy I\hi'e5r;\’H 
A BoimtJ iiiat Inghi An'tolychu^^ wko protule a mily pye, 

And such a fellow a.s in theft and filching loul no ju t-ru : 

He was his fathers owne soime rF'ht ; he could lueiis eyeu po li](!irt's 
Asfor to make the Macke ihmg.i whih:, and white tiling's hlacke lippenre/' 

Fol. Ido, ed. PiiKh 

(J. F. Oronovius, in his Lni. Pkndhitr,^ p* 141, c<I 174^1, afun* «ii ing 
Martial, vilL 59, ohseiTes, Gelehratiir uiitoni iu faUulih /lUUdu'U.i 
maximns fiirnia.”) 

alrauut — To gim liu^ To give lior the dlsmisNulj **47.) siud Iiei* 

awniy contomptnoiisly*’ (Jiviinson), v. 511. 

avised, for mUhed (sec second sense u£ that w'ot'd), 1. :Hth .Tc4, I j4, 

away wlth^ to endure, to bear with : Hhc never eovH ir^fh mr, 
iv. 360. 

awful hanhs^ ^Hhe proper limits of reverence’* (fJ«>iiXiSoN), iv. .’147. 

awful mcn^ men who reverence the laws and lur'agcs of s.Dcien''. i, 
305. 

awkward, distorted : no mihkr nor no eiwkmrd rkiitn^ iv, 447. 

awkwax^d, adverse: uwheard ndmh^ v* 155; awbmrd c.yci««;i//|(V, 
viii. 05. 

awlcss lion — The lion standing iu aw'O <’4f nothing, i\'. 12 
. (where Mr. Knight erroneously explains awkrv ^Miot iiis|dr'iiig 
awe”)'. 

awlcss ihvne — The, The throne not regarded with aw^'c, not reviu*- 
enced^ % 091, 


AY---BALLAST. 
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ay all rfie, alas: This interjection, wMcli occurs many times in 
Sliakespeare, and T/hicli liis editors generadly alter to ah is tlie 
Italian auit (e. g. Dante lias die piaglio vkli,” &c. Inferno. 

C. xvl. 10). 

B. 

’bal3SS hath Jmhf men f shoicu — So holy torli in, iiL 226: ^‘Tlie allusion 
is to St. Matthew’s Dospel, rd. 2o : ‘I thank tliee, O Father, Lord 
or and earth, because ihou hastJtkl these things f roni the vise 

tiiid kni, toul Jmst mvealcd them unto hahesi Seo also 1 Cor. i. 

. 27’’ iMalox.e). ■■ ■ . . 

bctby^adoli: Tkeh€tlyyjfayirl,YiL41, 

bS^CCaTC, iii. 130 : A cant exclamation , of doubtful etymology, sig- 
niiydng ‘‘Go badn’’ .(Ooinpare, aiiiong numeroiis passages that 
might l.io cited, one of John Hey wood’s three epigrams upon it ; 

‘‘ qiiotii Mortimer to Ms sow : 

Went that sow baeke at that bidding, tiw yon?” 

IVorkas, sig. ? 2, ed. 1593.) 

Ibacll’cl — If Oil his Seated upon the back of his eagle, vii. 734. 

'bECig’G of fa me io slanders livery~~A,Yiii. 317 : “In our authors time 
the servants of the nobility all wore silver badges on their liveries, 
on which the arms of their masters were engraved’’ (Malone), 

baffle, to treat ignomiiiioiisly, to use contemptuously (“ .Bajfe .... 
was origi^ially ii punishment of infamy, inilictfid on recreant 
knights, one ptirt of which was hanging tliem up by the heels. 
In i’rench hoffoucr or batfokrl Kaivs’s Gloss) : I will haifb Sir 
Toby, iih bob ; hiijile me, iv. 212 ; Jnav have iJicy hiiffled thee! iii. 39o ; 
b({ljkd lor’, iv. lUU ; shall good nms he hafied'^ iv. 306. 

Bajazet’S ■mute, iii. 237: The allusion in this passage (whore the 
original reads “ mule”) has not yet been explained. 

bailor’s daughter— They say 'the owl was a : see oiid, Ac. 

baldrick, a bolt, ii. 80 ; viii. 187. , , . 

bale, sorrow, evil, vi. 130. 

balk bifjle, (according to some) chop logic, wrangle logically, (accord- 
ing to others) ghx^ the go-by to logic, iii. 115. 

balk’d in thilr own blood, iv. 200: Here baliSd is explained “piled 
up in balks or ridges but that reading not appearing satisfactory 
to (drey and Steevens, they proposed haUd in its stead, 

ballad vs, make ballads on us, vii. 593. 

ballastj tilo contracted form of lallased or ballacecl-^haUasied, ii. 
20. (So in ‘^Vilkins’s inserles of Inf or si Marriage, 

‘‘ ITiiat riches I am ballast with are yours,” Sig. n 2, ed. 1G29.) 



24 B4IJ:4W--BAHQ1JET« 

‘baltoWf a a sMek| a eudg#!, vii* MB. 

tli 0 oil of coiigectalioii : w&$h tfm hdhn fn^m «ti 
IV* 14S ; I im$h awmj mij halm^ Iv. 162 ; Bf'^ rfni/)»? nf Imhn ta mnnilfy 
% Uml, iv. 68S; ^Tk not the Imhn, iw 4T6 ; ‘ni/ mid^f! dh 
" , V. '272. "■ 

baHj a corse, vii. 100 ; bam^ rl 548 ; vii* 281). 

bEll, to curse, v. 140, 101 (twice) ; vili. ,'129, 403 ; hn^inhifj. v. 70 ; viii. 


.BajlblXTy ehecBe^-^You^ i, 349 r An allusion to tlie tliiriiicfss of Slen* 
tier, — Banbnry cbees© being a cream elieese. wliicli was proverliinlly 
thin (“The same thought occurs in Jack Bnudn 
1001 : * Put oif jour cloathes, and j’ou are like a Baiibiirj cheese,"-** 
nothing biitparingV Stektkhs). 

bEHd, a bond : arrested on ei land. iL 35 (in wliat immediatcflj follows 
these words Dj’omio quibbles on hand in the soiiso of “'bonih'’ and 
hand “a band for the neck") ; that Imakx hk hand, ii. 3t» ; //o/ oath 
and hand, iv. 105 ; m my furthest band Shaii pass, vil mn ; mneeis 
&U handi^ Iv. 257 ^ 4m in v. 240 ; with aii bands af !aw, vii* 




BAHQUET— BAE0E. 
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TbanClliet m tMif rested — Should find a running^ r. 500 ; hesklcs the 
/nrimiiKj lanqiiet of two headles^ v. 569 : On the first of these pass- 
ages Steevcns observes ; “ A running banquet^ literally speaking, is 
a hastg ref ref^hnentj as sot in opposition to a regular nnd protracted 
rneai The former is the object of this rakish peer; the latter 
perhaps he %rould have relinquished to those of more permanent 
desires and Malone ; A running banquet seems to have meant a 
banquet ^ Queen Alargaret and Prince Edward (says Hab- 
ington in his History of King Edward IF.), though by the Earle 
recalled, found their fate and the winds so adverse that they could 
not land in England to taste this running banquet to which fortune 
had invited them.’ The hasty banquet that was in Lord Sands’s 
thoughts, is too obvious to require explanation:” on the second 
passage Steevens remarks ; A banquet in ancient language, did 
not [generally] signify either dinner or supper, but the dessert 
after each of them. ... To the confinement therefore of these 
rioters a whipping was to be the dessert^ 

TjEP and royal interview — Unto “To this harrier^ to tliis place of 

congress, t^c.” (Johnson), iv. 499. 

Barbason, i. 372 ; iv. 43G: The name of a demon: he would seem 
to be the same as “ Marbas, alias who, as Bcot informs us, 

“ is a great president, and appeareth in the forme of amightie lion ; 
but at the commandement of a coniiiror commeth vp in. the likenes 
of a man, and answereth fullie as touching anie thing which is hid- 
den or secret,” <S:c. The Discouerie of Witchcraft &c. p. 378, ed. 1584. 

barbed steeds, steeds equipped with military trappings and orna- 
ments, iv. 151 ; V. 351 (Ootgrave has “Bard*?: Barbed or trapped 
as a great horsey Fr. and Engl. Diet : Barbed is said to be a cor- 
ruption of horded). 

barbsmiongar, “ a fop who deals much with barbers, to adjust 
his hair and beard” (Mason), vii. 279. 

barber^ S chair ^ that fits all buttocks — Like a, a proverbial simile, 
iii. 228 : Bay gives “ Like a barber’s chair, fit for every buttock,” 
Froverhs, p. 51, ed. 1768. 

baro Cliruikin — Which is much in a, i. 298: “Launce is quibbling 
on. Bare has two senses ; mere and naked. Launce uses it in both, 
and opposes the naked female to the water-spaniel covered with 
hairs of remarkable thickness'^ (Steeyens). 

barflll strife— A, “ A contest full of impediments” (Speevens), iii. 

335, 

barge stays— My, V. 500 : “ The speaker is now in the king’s palace 
at Bridewell, from which he is proceeding [about to proceed] by 
water to York-jdace {Cardinal Wolsey’s house), now Wliifcehall” 
(Malone). 



ckia: Mercy m\ a barn; « wry pretty bamf ii|. 459} Ae 
teh no barm (with a quibble), ii. 114 ; barm are 




■ BAlGBMIS-.BAEBiyUS. 

Bargllltia, r. 168 : see note 137 , v. 219. 
baring o/nty beard— The, The sbavinjj <»f my ho.wtl, 
barley-bres^, viii. 189: “it wan j.kytd by WX (j)snc of 


each who were coupkd by lot. A piu';, „t :lr.,nu^ .hr'-i 
caoson, jiiid diFidecl into three of hkh iiJ.hlh. 

one was cj^ea hull. It vem the object oi' llw c.m;,k‘ c-,i„Icinn.„I 
to Ihw division, to cateh tho others, who mivaned JV„m ,h,- hvo 
extremuios ■ in which case a change of situation K.oh j.kue, nmi 
hull was filM by the couple who were exclude! by {.nJccupatiou 

difficultj as, by tho regulations of the game, l.lw niiddla *«n)k- 

StTvoIk 'vhilo the thorn 

mght l eak hands whenever they found thentHuh ts hard prised. 

iSli f ^ ondud .Such is Giffords descriplion of tho old 

Lnglisli manner of playing tho g.ame note on MaeMnyrre Wort^ 

’ ’ ■' yodtti.di mode of jilnyi'ng it (which 

Tbatbl, yeast, ii.te.‘ 


(w!x ’ ;< S' ■’ 77“ ® “ treegooso” 

bottoms of ships, &c. ; anciently supimsed to turn into a Sola.i 

fh?;/ -- wa"t ho ramo. . . 

SL Z n", Srow on trues, and thonco to drop 

ni “ Drayton’s account of Fnl 

^uaffius has f^ed his trivial nanio aualifira, Goose or Di'elliiw- 
bearing bee Donovan’s Brim Shells, Plato 7, where is a aood 

Can lob, and be let loose againe at l•(lgB.” 

ipppr ;^ : ■' ^ 2 ’A»>/c, P.120,— rorte, lOaO: 

^ouBairabas of all hnmanitifi, 



base, tog, Of — a rustic game: I hkl ihe base far 

Ptokits (will) a quibble — I cliallenge an encounter on behalf of 
Proteus’*), i. SbO ; Imh mom Uhe to rim The emmiri/ Tii. 713 ; 

ijid the 'Hind a ham lie now prepare,^ vili. 249 : There is,” says 
&atfc3 a rustic game called base or bars, and in some places 
jirkaaeds hms ; and as the success of this pastime depends upon 
the agility of the candidates and their skill in running, I think it 
may properly enough be introduced here. It was much practised 
in former times, and some vestiges of the game are still remaining 
in many parts of the kingdom. The first mention of this spore 
that I have mot with, occurs in the Proclamations at the head of 
the parliamentary proceedings, early in the reign ol; Edward the 
Third, wliorf3 it is spoken of as a cinldish aimiscmerii;, and pro- 
liibited to be played in the avenues of the palace at Westminster, 
during the sessions of Parliament, because of the iaterniption it 
occasioned to the incmbta’s and others in passing to and fro as their 
business required. It is also spoken of by Shakespear as a game 
])ra(!tised by the boys [see the second of the passages above cited]. 
It was, however, most assuredly played l)y the men, and especially 
in Cheshire and other adjoining counties, where formerly it seems 
to have been in high repute. The performance of this pastime 
requires two parties of equal number, each of them having a base 
or home, as it is usually called, to themsclve%t^ the distance of 
about twenty or thirty yards. The players then on cither side 
taking hold of hands, extend themselves in length, and opposite 
to each other, as far as they conveniently can, always remembering 
that one of them must touch the base ; when any one of them 
quits the hand of his fellow and runs into the field, v/hich is called 
giving the chase, he is immediately followed by one of his oppo- 
nents ; he again is followed by a second from the former side, and 
he by a second opponent ; and so on alternately, until as many 
are out as choose to run, every one pursuing the man he first fol- 
lowed, and no other; and if he overtake Iiim near enough to 
touch him, his party claims one toward their game, and both 
return home. It is to be observed, that every persoza on 

either side who touches anothor during the chase, claims one for 
Im party, and when many are out, it frequently happens that 
many are touched.] They then run forth again and again in like 
manner, until the number is completed that decides the victory ; 
this number is optional, and I am told rarely exceeds twenty. 


EAESON- 


BarsOBj a corraption of Barston, a village in Warwickshire, lyiug 
between Coventry and Solyhull” (Percv)? 300. 


Bartliolomew hoampig^ iv. 347 : The practice of roasting pigs 
[for sale] at Bartholomew Fair continued until the beginning of 
tlic last century, if not later,” &c. (Reed). 


BESan — hill vii. 500: From Psalm IxviiL 15. 



M -tf • ' WiMiUu 4 . 


About tk^ baok I saw a grand laatcb at base played ii 
Eho fields kl^d Moat^e-house [AoR Kow iHittHr ktioa-ri Ir 
no name of the British Mu^um] by twelve gemlfint n <ir ClieMliir" 
against twelve of Derbyshire, for a oonHirlcrablo siim of money 

thevVa?H^ enterteinmont to the spectators. It. li»«, 
i ey play this game with the addition of two prisons, wliidi an 
stakes dnven into the p-ound, parallel with the homo Itonnrlari. s 

fm 1, ‘■''“y win. h 

p mn^ where ho must retnam till the rendasion of the t'anw if 
not delivered praviously by one of his associates, and this in o^ly 
toneWng him, which is a difficult task, rwiujnng 

nr,r? ^ ^ ’® always much nearer to tho base of thiir 

ali hi? ^ antagonist before he rewhos him, ho 

Th. iSZ ■»•«<*■ i" «.«> .-j of d.»vc.;„ 

virtetTlnT.™.. P"”“ “““io- > OT»dor.U,. dq,™, „f 

ZI!?- ? ^ r„®’ ^'•efpently productive of much pl«. 

mZ? T n J °» P^®’ *“ ®®ywood’s Fnif Maid ^ ihi W,st, 

SeeoM Fart tk. 


, ^ !:fn rsiii:r?™« 

. truth" tTiHS**"?' »tt«re<l with violence' to 

old) would make what appears to me an improper alteration 

(wh«; th. worf 

Of .pp„.I .£ ,1. i.„d iJmM 

w“ra‘ r*'*' «'’*«•"•. i white, i blem, .( ^ jjf 

lone s i- 

asilisco-Iike — good nMtlier—h 11 • “TTbI^o 

SililjrdS .* “rf; 

Solinian ami Fersedd In thi l; ™ 

hrt.n«;r, , sraeua. in this piece there is the oharaoter of o 

tagging cowar% knight, called BasiliRco m ® » 



BASILISK— BAT-FOWLINO. 


29 ' 


* Bai, 0, 1 fiwear, 1 swear, 

Pbt, By ilie etHiieiita of tMe blade,— 
ikiH, By tlie eoiitentfi of this blade,— 

P/xt I, the afciresaid Basilisco, — 

lkif<, I, the aforeBiiiil Basilisao, — kniffht^good. fellow, lavlght, knight , — 
Pi#/, Knave, good fellow, knai^e, knave ., — ’ 

So that, ’tis clear, oar poet is soaeriag at this play [?] ; and makes 
Philip, when his mother calls him hnai% throw off that reproach 
by iiumoron&ly laying cMm to his new dignity of knighthml, as 
Basilisco arrogantly insists on his title of hiight in the passage 
above qnoted'* (Theobald) : The TragexUe ofBoUmmi ami Ferseda. 
Wherein is hdik open., Loite$ comicmck^ Fortunes iucomkmde., and 
Dcailm Trhiniplis, 1599, though a wretched production, was once 
very popular : it has been attributed to Kyd. 

basilisk, an imaginary creature (called also coehatrice)., supposed to 
kill by its very look : sighud like the basilislv^ ili. 432 ; eome^ hmiUsk, 
And kill the in noce.nt gazer mii% tJiy sightly. 154; Fll slag more gazers 
than the hasiiisk, v. 280 ; It is a hasilish unto 7nlne eye, vii. 6G9 ; 
Their chief est prospect murdering haslllsks^ v. 161 ; Would they ivere 
hasiUshs, to strike iliee dead! v. 360. 

"basilisk, a huge piece of ordnance, carrying a hall of very great 
weight : Of hfsdishs^ of cannon, ciilvcrm, iy. 230 ; The fatal hails of 
nuirdcring hasHtsks, iv. 499 : but in the second of these passages 
there is a double allusion, — ^to pieces of ordnance, and to the fabu- 
lous creatures named hasiUshs ; see the preceding article. 

bass my tmpass^Did^ ^Hold it me in a rough bass sound” (John* 
son), served as the bass in a concert, to proclaim my trespass in 
the loudest and fullest tone” (Heath),- i, 217, 

bastftj enough (Italian and Spanish), iii. 119. 

bsstsreij whom the orach Math douhtfuUy promunddf <S;c.— J, vi, 
553 : Alluding to the story of 'CSdipus. 

bastard— DrM brown and wMie^ L 484'; Score a pint of bastard, iv. 
233 ; your brown bastard is your only df ink, iv. 234 : Bastard was 
sweetish wine (approaching to the muscadel wine in flavour, and 
perhaps made from a bastard species of muscadine grape), which 
was brought from some of the countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean. There were two sorts, white and brown : see Henderson’s 
History of Ancient and Modern Wines^ pp. 290-1. 

bat, a largo stick, a cudgel, viii. 441 ; bate^ vi. 136, 1S9. 

bat -fowling, i. 197 : Is described as follows in Markham’s Iltm- 
geds Frmention: or, The whole Arte ofFowMg by Water and Zand^ 
^G. Kext to the Tramell, I thinke meete to proceed to Batte- 
fowling, which is likewise a nighty [sic] taking of all sorts of great 
and small Birdes which rest not on the earth, but on Shrubbes, tal 
Bushes, Hathorne trees, and other trees, and may fitly and most 



''f ’^at-foH-Jii.t'. it 3r,..v 
n!.«S f «>’• '«thont nettos. rf y.,„ vm it wifi, .ml 

-s (•nhicb inc.ocile 13 the i!io«l, c'lni’jioii r.f tiir* tu'..', you .1 I'i 
then procecde in this nwnner. Fi»t. there Fhn!! ho , t,,' n ’e 
m»ct of fire (as was shewed for th, Lowlah), thmj -s .■or,;ii)„. 
nmiihcT, as two, tiirtc, or foure (aecordiutr to iha '-n-niju-^-c ,4 
jmv eorapacy); and th.-se shall hant peaks' honml wi'Ci dry rrotn I 

on,n.t.s orhnrfe d.pt in pitol^.,wen, gt-a.-. or r.nr r-md, like 
maker than will blaze, ihen another company slmf ho arined 
with long ponies, Wy rough and hnshy nt il=e r oadc.-. of 
'Rhirh tho willow, hyroJie. or long hazell are he.st ; 1„ t 
cordm.g as ihc coimtrt will afford, so yo,, m„s, ho emf.nl to take 
Ilnih bcnig prepared, and conaiiiid info ihe Inishv orrougli 'wound 
where the ham, hyif birds arc, you slnul then lirk hiiKl!.: s, , 'o 
jom- uer-,n;. hdio or a third part, acordm,. as v< nr pr.mision iJ 
ma then with your other bud.y ami n, ■,.-!, poaks e„n shall hrat 
tte bushes, trees, and liaunte of the birds, to eiifo-ec ihein to tiso • 
which done, you siiaH see the birds, which are raysod to llvo and' 

through their amaredneesa and affright at tlm ntk^gnm of tho 
l#dt and the eatreame darknoase round alamt it. ITil Im 
from it, bu.., as it were, almost to scorch their winrs in fh« nnmn . 
so that those which haue the rough hushyc noales intiv Pit }>,<••’ 

plTOtM) b.al H,„, 4 ,,„ „iu, ,h„ k,„, 4,1 «, it. n4 , Tt'i; 

Mj- .p.ad M n,,d, II,. ..ijH „ 1, ^ 

are commonly taken by this labour or exercise tiro Z ' ^ I 
part, the rookes, ringdoacs, biackebii-des, throstles fold vf arcs ^h! 

whatsoeaer that nkU nrl 


ieUhiff ofdharei Morm 
sompnmonS ho [Points] 
Will appear to bo, that 
feet Meries, or, in plain 


ip jasBofjiate, p 

!f : emmH ‘A 




BA|E~-BiLTIA]Sr. 31 

Eiiglisli, tliat liQ tells tliem notMng but immodest ones,” Douce), 
iv, 348. 

ISEte, to iltittcT, tofiap the wings (a term in falconry : Bateing 

or Batotli, is v/hen tlio Hawk flutteretb witli her Wings either from 
Fearcli or Fist, as it wmre striveing to get away; also it is taken 
for her f-lriviiig with her Prey, and not forsaking it till it be over- 

» come.” 11. Holnic's of Armory and Blazon {Terras of Art 

mtd in Faleonm^ &c.), B. ii. c. xi. p. 238) : these hites Thai bale^ iii. 
155 ; Vos* a hooded mlour; mulphen it apimii% U 'will hate (in which 
passage is a quibble between late, the term, of falconry, and late^ 
i.c. ahfite^ fall off, dwdiidle), iv. 4Go ; Bated ^sed, it w^oiild seem, 
for Batlnrj) Jlhe car/Ies, iv. 2bG ; Hood my unmanu'd hloud^ hating in 
rny cheeks, yi. 433 (see Jwod^ &c.). 

bate, to abate, to diminish, to lessen ; To late me a full year, i. 184 ; 
haU one hreafh of her accustomed crossness, ii. 100; the riiain flood 
hate Ids tisunl height, ii. 396 ; I iinll not hale thee a scruple, iii. 236 ; 
hate me some, iy. 402 ; hate thy rage, iv. 451 ; you hate too much (f 
your oicn merits, yi. 521 ; Who hates mine honour, yi. 53G ; With- hated 
hreatli, ii. 35G ; like a hated- and reti red flood, iv. 71 ; no leisure hated 
(“without any abatoinent or intermission of time,” jMaeoxe), vii. 
201 . 

bate, to grow less : do I not hate? iv. 25S. 

bate, to except : Bate, I hesecch you, wUIoio Dido, i. 195 ; Those hated 
that inherit but the fall, &g. iy. 222. 

bate, to blunt : which shall bate Jds$cythe’‘s keen edge, ii. 103 (sco the 
third sense of abate), 

bate-breeSing*, apt to canso strife or contention, viii. 201. 

batlet, a hat for beating clothes in washing, iii. 2G, 

batten, “ To batten (grow fat), phguesco'''' (Coles's Lai. ami Eng, 
Diet,), vi. 2QG; vii. 168. 

bauble, the licensed Pool's or Jester's ‘‘ofEcial sceptre or bauble, 
which was a short stick ornamented at the end with a figure of a 
fool’s head, or sometimes with that of a doll or puppet” (iloucE) : 
gives Ids wife 'my bauble, iii. 271 ; An idiot holds his bauble for a god, 
yi. 340 (“ There cannot be a doubt that Aaron refers to that sort 
of bauble or sceptre which was usually carried in the hand by na- 
tural idiots and allowed jesters, and by which, it may be supposed, 
they would sometimes swear. The resemblance which it bore to an 
image or idol suggested the poet’s comparison,” Douce) ; hide Ids 
bauble in a hole, vL 420. 

Baviail-- The Baboon (the word is also written Bahian and 
Bahion), yiii. 163, 164, 167 (twice) : Here [in the third of the abovo 
passages] are not [as Steevens supposed] tm fools described. The 
construction is, ^next comes the fool, Le. the Bavian fool, 

.... The tricks of the Bavian, his tumbling and barking like a 



BAVW~BEAK, 


bay curtal: Bee curial—Bag. 

Baynard’s Castie, r. 408 (twice) : Baynard’s Oastio, on the Ijanka 
of the Thames, immediately below St. Paul’s, wm originally a for- 
tress built by “Baynard, a nobleman that came in wit!» the Con- 
queror .... I find that, in the year 1428, the 7th of Henty TT, 
a great fire was at Baynard’s-CastS, and that Humphrey Dulce of 
Gloucester built it new. By his death and attainder in the year 
^6 it came to the hands of Henry VI., .and from him to Bichard 
Duke of York, of whom we road, that in the year 14,77 ho lodged 
there as in his own.honse.” Stowe’s &'«rwy, vol. i. pp. (M. co, ed. 
1754 Baynard’s Castle was destroyed in the Great Fire, 1G66. It 
still gives a name to a ward,— Cb«//c Baynard Ward. 

bay- trees oar comtry all are wither'd— The. iv. 140 : This (which 

Sh^espeare fonnd in Holinshed) was reckoned a prognostic of 
Gvu both in ancient a.iid in mor© modern times. 

bay-windows, iii. S81: “Bay-window, a window forming .a h.av 
or recess in a room, and projecting outwards from the wall either 
m a reotangdM, polygonal, or semicircular form, often called a 
5mc-window, &c. Parker’s Coneim mossary (f ArcMleeture. 

beadsman, one who prays for the welfare of another,-* nraver- 

, j j !• 203 ; headsmen, iv. 145. (“ Bead, says Tooko, in the A.S. 

5 1 j Bmle, oratio, something prnysd— because one was dropped down a 

t * f ““W "Pon the 

f the number of times prayed” Eichardson’s Diet.) ^ 

i ' ; forecastle 


BEAB— BBATEE* 


as 


bsar, to carry, to gain, to win: li must mt hear ny daughUr^ wi. 511 ; 
with mom faeik question hear it, viL 384. 

I>6ar a brain, ‘‘ liave a perfect ramembmnce or recollection” (Eeed), 

vi. 398. 

hSBT hard, ‘‘ to have an nnfarourable opinion of” (Steeyens), “ to 
bear a grndge” (Craik) : Cmsar dqth hear me hard, vi. 625 ; Cains 
Lig§rlns doth hear Cenmr hard, vi. 636 ; if you, bear me liaixl, vi. 65L 

'bear-lierd, tbe keeper of a bear, iii. 110 ; iv. 324. 

l)6ar in hand, to keep in expectation, to fiatter one’s hopes, to amuse 
with false pretences : hear her in hand, ii. 126 ; she hca7's me fair in 
hand, iii. 155 ; hear a gentleman in hand, iv. 321 ; Bore many gentle-' 
men .... in lumd, i. 455 ; Your daughter, whom she bore hi hand to 
love (whom she insidiously led to believe that she loved), vii. 722 ; 
How you were borne in hand, vii. 33 ; Was falsely bonne in hand, 

vii. 133. 

bearing- clotll, the cloth or mantle which usually covered the 
child when it was carried to the font, iii. 460 ,* v. 15. 

boars — Call hither to the stake my t7co Inxive, v. 191: “The Kevils, 
Earls of "Warwick, had a bear and ragged staff for their cogni- 
zance” (Sir J. Haavkins) : see, a little farther on, the speech of 
Warwick, “ oSTow, by my father’s badge,” &c. 

bears \hetmy\T\ vnth glasses, vi. 036 : Bears are reported to have 
been surprised by means of mirror, which they would gaze on, 
affording their pursuers an opportunity of taking the surer aim” 
(Ste evens). 

bear-ward, the keeper of a boar, i. 86 ; v. 191, 193. 

bear-whelp-— seeunlkh'd, &c. 

beat on, to be busy on, to hammer on : Do not infest your mind with 
heating on The strangeness, i. 233 ; thine eyes and thougUs Beat 
on a crown, v. 128 ; Whereon his brains still heating, vii. 152 ; this 
her mind.heats upon, viii. 191. 

beautified Ophelia — The most, vii. 134 ; “ beautified'' is a vilephrase, 
ibid. : By beautified (which, however “ vile a phrase,” is common 
enoiigh in our early miters) I believe that Hamlet means “beau- 
tiful,” and not “ accomplished,” as it is explained by Caldecott. 

beauty — Be called thieves of the day's, iv. 210 : “ There is, I have no 
doubt, a pun on the word beauty, which in the western counties is 
pronounced nearly in the same manner as booty. See King Henrij 
YL Part iii. [act i. sc. 4] ; ‘So triumph thieves upon their con- 
quer’d booty'" (Malone). 

beaver on — With ids, iv. 266; througji a msty heaver peeps, Iy, 478; 
I cleft Ms leaver, v. 235 ; is my heaver easier, v. 443 ; in a gold 
heaver, vi. 24; his beaver up, vii. 114; thei^^ beavers down, iv. 366: 





Tat Imamr of t Ibtlmtt is froquently tiwii fey writew, improptrly 

ettoBgh, to express the helmet ifself. It is in reality tljc lower part 

of it, to tile ef givkg tint wearer [% raising it up] 

an opportunity of taking breath wheiri opprefssed with heat, or, 
withont putting off the helmet, of taking his repast” {Douce}* 

' becks,' bows, tL 522, 

become^ to adorn, to gat-o:f, to grace : hecowie ii. 25 ; 

come ihefleM, it, 63 ; become 'fmnl-fmour^limth, vJM ; nVffS iklmp 
become tbemmlmB in her, vii, 522 ; hcomei ihefjmmui, iii* 42 ; If7i€- 
iher the horse % Mm became Mm fk&i, tiii. 442 . 

«t“ «!onkip shidmeg— Since your fnUf.hnnd gimll, 

1. d09; It is simply ‘since yonr falsehood shall ndujit or render 
you fit to worship shadows.’ Become here answers to the Latin 
(Bovce) ^ according to its genuine Baxon moaning” 

becomed, for becominy.- wJtal becomed hve I migbt, vl 453. 

becoming, an adorning, the power of setting-off: Whence hast 
thou tJas fiecomtn^ of things ill, viii. 424. 

beOOniing-KojI^M tmd so, iii 457 ; see note 75, iii. 617 . 
becomings-— What becomes me, vii 507 . 
bedfellow— mm that wm Ms, w, Akk- 





and down©, and yiewing the imagene, spyed a fool© at last in* 
the hanging, and withont delay drawes his knife, flyes at the fool©, 
cntts him clean© out, and layes Mm on the Soore. My L. and the 
gentL coming in again©, and finding the tapestrie thus defac'd, her: 
ask’d Bladwell what he meant by such a rude nnciyiil act : he an- ' i; 
swered, Sn, be content, I have rather done you a courtesie than a 'r 
wrong, for if ever my L. N, had seene the foole there, he would 
have begg’d him, and so you might have lost your whole suite.’ 
The same story, but without the parties’ names, is related in Ful- 
ler’s ffol^ State^ p. 182” (DouoB). 

Beggar and the King — TAc,” iv. 174 : see Oo2)heii{a—Klng, 
begllird with ouhoard honesty ^ covered with the mask of honesty, 
viii. 331. 

belia'Ve, to govern, to manage : He did heliam Ids anger^ vi. 541. 
bebest, a command, vii 718. 

beholding, beholden, i. 315, 351, 503; ii. 356; iii. 56, 128, 130; 
iv. 11, 161 ; v. 384, 395, 501, 545, 567, 572; vi. 294, 349, 657 (twice); 
viii. 32. 

beldam, a grandmother : the old heldam earthy iv. 247 {where, in the 
next line but one, is Our gmndam earthy as synonymous) ; To shoio 
the heldam daughters of her daughter^ viii. 314; Old men and bel- 
dams (old women), iv, 55. 

beldam, used as a term of contempt, — a hag : Beldam^ I thznh toe 
waicJCd you^ v. 126 ; beldams as you are^ vii. 43. 

be -lee’ d and calnfd^'^ii, 370 : have been informed that one ves- 

sel is said to bo in the Ue of another when it is so placed that the 
wind is intercepted from it. lago’s meaning therefore is, that Oassio 
had got the wind of him, and he-cahfd him from going on. To 
be-calm (as I learn from Falconer’s Marine Dictionary) is likewise 
to obstruct the current of the wind in its passage to a ship, by any 
contiguous object” (Steevbns). 

Bell, hooJs, and candle shall not drive me hack, iv. 39 : “ In the solemn 
form of excommunication used in the Romish Church, the bell was 
tolled, the book of offices for the purpose used, and three candles 
extinguished with certain ceremonies.” Nares’s Gloss, (So Bekker ; 

“ BeU, booke, or candle cannot curse me out.” {/ 

If it he not good, the Dexiil is in it, 1612, sig. b 3.) 

BBllona’S hrulegroom, vii. 7 : Means Macbeth.* 
bells—// Wanoick shake his, v. 236 : An allusion to the bells with 
which falcons were furnished, 
be -mete, to he-measure, iii. 162. 
bemoiled, bemired, iii, 151. 

benclies — Bleeding upon, iv. 210: i.e, sleeping upon ale-house 
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liaMt of idle ml » ; see Glllforfs Doto on Jonmn\^ Wnd 
vol i p* 103. 

toencIl-^lloleSj Mes of privies, vii. 570. 

'bendiBg Our, iv. 50?^: ^‘By kmimff mir aiitlior iiicnul 

tmeqvai to the wPtght of hh and im/dhty kneath d ; m* !n' 

may mean, as hi llamht, ^Hero to your elemeiiey' (Sri:i » 

yens). 

‘benoatll*^ world — Thk^ \± 508: compare tif see 

note 14 s, i. 541 , 

*b61l6fit fmm our kuaj — €f^ v. 7S : is lien* a tirrii 

of law. Be content to li%"e as tbe hcnvpdior^ of our king’ tJoiiN- 
SON). 

13611180115 blessing, vli. 31, 25G, 328 ; viii. 10. 

bout — Jler pj fed Juiee fhrJrfuH, ii. 101; Hn: r^r?/ hht qf 

ii. 123; th}! apccilon eauHOl ItokI the hent.m- 3.12: 3/ idd'idf inet, 
vii. 132 ; foot me io the top of m*/ had^ vii. Bj3; “ ./>< »/ is used hy 
our antbor for the utmost degree of any passion or nuintal rinality. 
The expression is derived from archery ; the bow has its iuht wlic-ii 
it is drawn as far as it cam be’* (Johnson). 

Borgomask dance--- A 321; ^our Ber(tomml\ ibid.: “A danet 

after the maimer of the peasants of Bergomasco, a county In Italy 
belonging to the Yenetians. All the buifoons in Italy aflacfc to 
imitate the ridiculous jargon of that ]>copk*, and from thence it 
became a custom to mimic also their manner of dancing” (Hak- 

MEE). 

BsmiOOtlies — Tkej The Bermudas, i. 184. 

besbraw, to curse,— but a mild form of imprecation,™-** a miseliicff 
on,” i. 260; ii 3G9, 380; vi. 404; vii. 131 ; and in many other 
passages. 

besmircll^ to be-smut, vh, 116 ; hemirclftf iv. 482 : see smhvk, 

basoniail, iv. 396 ; hesoniam^ v. 108 : The Italian origin of the 
word besonian (see post) show’s that it properly means ** a needy 
fellow, a beggar but it was also used in the sense of ** a raw’ or 
needy soldier;” and eventually it became a term of reproach,—’* a 
knave, a scoundrel” (** Bisogno, nm/, want Aim afredi iu'i(hj md- 
dier .... Eisognoso, nmhj^ nmemit&mf Blorio's liaL and EwjL 
Diet: ‘‘Bisongne . . , afiltlue knaue^ orcimtne^* a radni!^ IdgonkNq 
base hmored moundrellf Cotgrave’s Fr, mnl EnffL Diet, For the 
following illuxstrations of tho word I am indebted to l^lr Bolton 
Oorney ; ** Their order is [in Spain], whore tho %varrcs ai'O present, 
to supplie their regiments, being in action, with the ganisrms out 
of all Ms dominions and prouinces before they dislodge, heKauio^^ 
iaHpply[ing] their places, raw men, as wee tearmo them. By these 
meanea bee traines hk besonm, and fiirnisheth his armie with 
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traiiifiil fionldiers.'*’ .1 ?jrkf dkcourm of Worre^ hj Sir Moger ITO- 
1.190, 4 to, p. 1! : ^^Bkognio orBisoimio, a S^miuhIi or Italian 
vu>r(K <hnl /.s\ vu: trnue it, a nm mvMlcr^ inifrimH in hh 
aul othrr iiiUU4irg ittnnts^'^ The ihearll'e and ^^racitke (f niodeme 
iranrx, !>g Eohtri Barret^ 1598, folio, sig» y 4 : Bisoiios, Voyez 
\ hodos .... ViKOilo, aoimeau soMatyapprmiyT Tesoro dc laa dos 
kngnfH Franeesa ?/ Espamkq par Cemr OvtUn^ 1607, 4to : Blmho^ 
el sokliido nEcaio en la niilicia, es no.bre casual j moderno,” &c. 
Ti^oro tiv la luifjra GtsteUmuq o EnpakoUq par D. Sebastian de 
Vabarrualim^ 1011, slg. s 2 ^'erso;' Cobarnims or Covarrimas gi¥es 
IIS tmaity-jive lines on this word-: ' he states that some Spanish sol- 
diers in Italy learned the word Vkom^ and were accnstomed to ask 
aims, saying Visono pan^ I'7sY/;d> cnme, c^c., and were then^ called 
Vlnokii-'i ; which circumstance is alluded to by one of their drama- 
tists, Torres Naharro), 

bSSOrt, attendance, train : With such accommodation and hesort^ vii. 
390. 

besort, to suit, to befit, to become : such men as may hcsort yaiir age^ 
vli. 270. 

best — Saul US to llomcr Thc^ vi. 157 : Here the best means ‘‘ the chief 
persons of Coiioli.” 

b0St men — J/rn of few words are the, iv. 452: ^^best men, that is 
bravest; so, in the next lines, good deeds rerQ brave actions'^ (John- 
son). ■ 

Best — That, did betray the, iii. 432 : An allusion to Jiidiis Iscariot. 

best -'Condition^ dy endowed with the best disposition, ii. 388: 

see condition, 

best-illdll’d, ^‘gifted or endowed in the most- extraordinary' man^ 
nor’’ (S mevens), iv. 441. 

bested — ]j'7ir6y, *‘In a worse plight” (Johnson), v. 137. 

bestow, to stow, to lodge, to place : hesioio your luggage, i. 235 ; 
bcsfoiD these ])otpers, vi. G30; bestow yourselves, vii. 148, 149 ; I loill 
bestow hijn, vii. 172 ; you have hestoio'd my money, ii. 11 ,* otir bloody 
cousins are hestoio'd In England, vii. 32 ; will you see the players 
well bestowed? vii. 145 ; TF/^c?*^3 (he dead body is hestoidd, vii. 176 ; 
the old man and Ms people Cannot be well bestow'd, vii. 202 ; Where 
he bestows himself, vii. 44. 

bestow, to carry, to show : see Falstaff hestoio himself to-night in Ids 
true colours, iv. 338 ; bestows himself Like a ripe sister, iii. 63. 

bestowed her on her own lamentation, ‘^gave her up to her sorrows” 
(Stkkvenb), i. 483. 

bestrailgllt, distraught, mad, iii. 110, ■ 

beteeni, to give in streaming abundance : which 1 could well Beteen 
them from the tempest of mine eyes, ii 268, 
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beteeiEj to snier, ** deign to allow” ^ALBixtrrT): Tkfi 
mt hekem the wimh of hmmn^ &e., vii. 112 . 

better^ ami tmrsB-^SiiU^ Better in regardtrulK! “lil of y>>nr 

frtien(k{\ but worse in respect to tb© grossiiesa of yowr iiieaiiing 
(Steevexs), yH 150. 

bettoring % hss mal:cs the had-eaifMr \\ 42*^ ; “ Bdkrimj 
is ilij loss. Bbake^pearc h iiiplojinl iIiIh word 

for tlio sake of an antitbosis. in wbicb be delight oily bctm'oeii IcUre 
and /o6*s” (Maloxe). 

bsvelj crookedj Till 400... 

'bdkiul'—Thai^ Tbattbe iiicmlible incidents intlie fainouH 
romance of Bmis of Sou thmfqthm w^ere now bclievecl. v. 4S5. 

bewray, to dLscover, V. 241, 283 ; tI. 227, 310, 339 ; vii. 277, 308 ; 
hctiTafd^ Y. 53 ; viii, 335, 403, 

bias, swelled, ont of .sbape (“as the bowl on ilie liumd side,’’ Jobii- 
son’s Diet ) ; thy B 2 )h€Tkl Mas chcel\ vi. 72. 

bid, to imnto: I imll hid the duke to the nupiMi^ ill. 38; hid //o«r 
friends^ iii. S9 ; he hath bid rm io a calfndaml ami a rripoi'i, IL 133 ; 
I am hid forth tosup 2 )er^ ii. 367 ; I am mt hid M miii upon ikk hrkkf 

Ti. 292 ; hid vie io Vm, vi. 518. 

bid, endured : for whom you bid Hire mrroic, v. 433. 

bid ike base, and mu the base: see base, — prisou-hasr, Oic. 

Biddy, come u'ith mc^ iii. 370: see note 9 Z, iil. 40.’*5. 

bids uponH — To, equivalent to “My abiding opinion is,” iii, 427, 

(‘< Captain, thou art a valiant geiitlcinrtn ; 

To abide nyon^i^ a vciy valiant msni/’ 

Beaumont and Fletcher s lumj mul No Kinn, 
act it, sc% II.' ' 

“ The wife oftbe said Peter then said, io alkie t.’j/fo? /(, I tliinke that 
my biisband will nener mend,” <S:€. Potts’s Dkvoverie of Wikla h in 
the Countie of Lancaster^ 1613, sig, t 4.) 

bigamy— v. 414 : Bigamy^ by a canon of ibe council of 
Lyons, a.b. 1274 (adopted in England by a statute in 4 Edw. I.), 
was made unlawful and infamous. It differed from imhjfjamy or 

” having two wives at once; as it consisted in either marrying two 
virgins successively, or once marrying a widow” (B!,ac’ksi’onic). 
(Fielding, in bis Amelia^ applies the tenn bigamy to marrying two 
' ' Wives successively ; voL ii p. 240, voL iii. p. 19, eti 1752.) 

iv. 381 : “ A cajp, quoif, or dress for the bead, formerly 
by men, but now limited, I believe, almost entirely to some 
partitela^r^cap or bonnet for young children . . . Caps or coife mm 
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probably iirst ealleci helium or higgim^ from tbeir resemblance to 
tiie caps or head-dress worn by those Societies of yoimg women 
who were called Beijuinen In France, and who led a middle Mad of 
life between the secular and religions, made no vows, but main- 
tained themselves by the work of their own bands,” Boucher’s,, 
Glom'mj of Arch, ami Fmi\ WonU.: 

bilberry, whortleberry, i. 412., 

bilbo, a sword (so called from Bllboa in Spain, wMoh was famous for 
its maniifactnre of sword-Mades)., l 349, 392.- , 

bilboes~T/ic, vii. 200 : ** The Mlhoes is a bar of iron with fetters 
annexed to it, by which mutinous or disorderly sailors were an- 
ciently linked together. The word is derived from Bilboa, a place 
in Bpain •where instruments of steel were fabricated in the utmost 
perfection.' To understand Shakespeare''s allusion completely, it 
should be known that, as these fetters connect the legs of the 
offenders very close together, their attempts to rest must be as 
fruitless as those of Hamlet, in whose mind there was a hind of 
fighting that would not let Ivm sleeg). Every motion of one must 
disturb his partner in confinement. The bilboes are still shown 
in the Tower of London, among the other spoils of the Spanish 
Armada” (Bteevens). 

bill, a sort of pike or halbert, or rather a kind of battle-axe affixed 
to a long staff, formerly carried by the English infantry, and af ter- 
■wards the usual weapon of watchmen Bills — these long-popular 

■weapons of the foot-soldier — were constructed to thrust at mounted 
men, or cut and damage their horse-furniture ; sometimes they 
were provided with a side-hook to seize a bridle.” Faiiuiolt) : 
take thou the bill (with a quibble), give me thj 7netc-yard^ iiL 163 ; 
my hraiii~pan had been cleft with a brown hUl^ v. 185 ; ham a care 
that your hills be not stolen^ ii. 110 ; « goodly commodity^ being taken 
up of these jnefs bills (with a quibble both on taken — see take 

— and on hilh)^ ii, 113 ; manage rusty hills, iv. 145 ; take wj) 
commodities upon our hills (with a quibble), v. 181 ; our hills, Tim. 
Knock me down with 'em (with a quibble) : cleave me to the girdle, 
vL 539 ; Bring up the broion bills, vii. 324. 

bill, a forest-bili, an implement carried by foresters : ivlth bills on 
their necks (with a quibble— see note 17 , iii. 80), iii. 12 - 

bill, a placard posted by public challengers : lie set up his bills here 
in 31cHSina, ii. 76. 

Tbill, a billet, a note : give these bills Unto the legions on the other side, 
vi. 680. 

bin, been, viii. 293. 

bird -bolt, a short thick arrow with a blunted extremity, for killing 
birds without piercing them, ii. 76, 197 ; bird-bolts, iii. 337. 



iktik'd wM pamki gmpes^, ’sili, 2611 ^ Owr aiiili^ir allwdf'^ in 
tlie cokbmted pktare of meiitionetl by lTm}\ In mljii'li 

KJine grufies were bo well i^proBooted that ljird« iltiirn in 

pock ai (Maloke)* 

birtlicloill, birtbriglit, \il 63. . . 

lliSSOIly blind: patu' hk^ifin runspninkaJ^^ \h fitk h , h* n 
/eif/fj %i. 183 (see note 109 ^ vL 256j, 

MsBOB, blinding; hmmt rltum^ tIL 144. 

Mte mp tlmmh at iriH^ vi. ,‘181^ ; Ih p*nt hUc tl th ni 

&c. ibid:; “Tins mode of insult, in ortltT to bo;jiu a quiirrcib 
seems to luive been common in Bliakespearcfs time, Iteekcr, In bis 
Dn^fl ilr/a, ItibB, describing the various grcuipH tljjt disily fre- 
quented Bt. Paul’s Clntrcb, says, ^What swiariiig tlsiris wliat 
sboiildcririg, wbat jusiHijg, wbat Jeering, wluit */ //oo/(I.m\ to 

beget quarrels!’ [a passage originally cited by . Tlic 

mode in %¥bk'b ibis conteinptuouB uctloii was ptrfumud is thus 
described bj Cotgrave [sub Sifjth'j, in a passagi' wbicli bas c?scsipcd 
tbe industry of all tbe commentators ; ‘ Fairc la iiique : to niocko 
by nodding or lifting up of tbo ebitme; or luoro pojporly, to 
tbroaten or defie by putting ilie tliambo iiallo into the luoutli^ and 
with a Jerko (from tbo upper teeth) make it to knackif ” tftiKciKii). 

bite ihee hj the ear— /«u7/, vL 420: “This odd mod© of exprewitsg 
pleasure, which seems to be taken from tlw praetiins of wiimals, 
wlio, in a playful mood, bito each other’s ears, is\ery ccminK'iii 
in our old dramatists.” Gilford’s note on ]|h#7v*, vid. ii. 
p. 184. 

bitter mveeJing — A renj^ vi. 420: simiJug mcriiiH a biiiil of sweet 
apple; Mtkr-mcpH cv m apjile wdiirb hns a com- 

pound taste of sweet and bitter (“A Bitter-sweet [Appb*^? A murk 
melkmA Coles’s LaL and Engl DieL), 

blEck men are pearU in Icaukon^ huJieA !. 317: lla}“ gives “ A 
black man’s a Jewel in a fair woman’s eye.” Frarerbu^ p. 47, ed. 
1768. 

Black-Monday, ii. SG7: “Black Monday (as Mr. Peck obsm-os, 

Explumtanj ami Criikal Nates tqmn Bhakespearek iVoy-s) * is a 
moveable day, it is Easter-Monday, and was so called on tins oc- 
casion, In the S4tb of Edward III, [I360J, the 14tb of April, and 
the morrow after Easter-day, King Edward with kis host lay befesro 

» the city of Paris; which day was full dark of mist and bail, and 
■ so bitter cold, that many men died on their horses barks with the 

1 , cold. Wherefore unto this day it hath been call’d ilio Mkcke- 
. Skw^ p, 264 b.” (Obey.) 

bl8»bJfe$ttff4f“%H iii. 424: Blaelsj i. 0 . mourning babilimeats; by 
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oVf-%VI IkidcH Sir Thomas Haamer aadersfcauds hlachs dyed too 
miichj and tiiercforc 3:'ottca ’ (Johnson). 

blacled Tii. 47 : see note 84, vii. 00. 

blank, the white in the centre of the butts (see cloiii)^ also the mark 
or aim in gnunery : the hlanhAnd hml (the mark and range or line 
of aim) of M~f/ hraln^ iii. 442 ; heel as the camion to his hlanlc, 
vii. 174; The. irtw hktnh of thme vii. 253; toltliin the Manh 
J*)1 INSon) (fills (Usjflemiire, vii 433. 

blanks, henemleneeSj and I teal mt what — As, iv. 120 : A 

mode of extortion, by which blank papers were given to the agents 
of the crown, which they were to £11 up as they pleased, to author- 
ize the demands they chose to make.” Isares’s Gloss. : Stow re- 
cords, that Eichard II. * compelled all the Eeligious, Gentlemen, 
and Commons, to set their scales to llanhes, to the end he might, 
if it pleased him, oppresse them severally, or all at once : some of 
the Commons paid 1000 markes, some 1000 pounds,’ <S:c. Chronicle, 
p. 319, foL 1030” (Holt White). 

blanks — Commit to these waste, viii. 387: “Probably this Sonnet 
was designed to accompany a present of a book consisting of blank 
paper. Lord Orrery sent a birth-day gift of the same kind to 
Swift, together 'with a copj^ of verses of the same tendency” 

(STEEV'EKS). 

blast in jynmf, burst in the trial (a metaphor, as Steevens observes, 
from the proving of fire-arms or cannon), vii. 191. 

bloarcd thine €i/ric, imposed upon you, deceived you, iii. 173 (The 

expression is a very old one), 

bleiicll, to start ofi;, to fly off, to shrink, to flinch, i. 505 ; iii. 430 
(vdiere Steevens explains Could man so blench f by “Could any 
man so start or fly ofi from propriety of behaviour ?”) ; vi. 7, 32 ; 
vii. 147. ■' ■ ■ ■ 

bleiiclies, “ starts, or aberrations from rectitude” (AIaloke), viii. 

404. 

blond, blended, blent: blend leith objects manifold, viii, 445: see 
note 9, viii. 450. 

blent, blended : being blent together, ii. 385 ; heautij truly blent, iii. 
341. 

blind -■WOrna, a slo^f'■wo^m, vii. 46 ; Ulnd-ioorms, ii. 282. 

blistered breeches, “breeches puffed, swelled out like blisters” 
(STEEYijNa), breeches “gathered into close rolls or blisters” (Faie- 

iio2/r), V, 409. 

bloat. Moated, swollen with intemperance, vii. 172. 

block, the shape or fashion of a hat, — properly the mould on which 
felt hats were formed : changes tdth the next block, ii. 76 (Dekker 
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uses til® word metaplioricallj : Rirra Kingle, of wliat fasliioti 

is this kaights wit, of what block® SaUro’-tmiMir^ I61I25 sig. r 2)* 

Mock, til© bat itself: 77uV a good hhcl% Tii. ^^*27: see uoiQ icCi, 
'WiL 364. 

Mood, dispoaitioa, mclinaiion, tempemment, impiilw ; flvni 

Biili art hhod^ L 471 x faith me.Ikih into hkrni (“as wax, wlicii op- 
posed to ilie fire kindled by a witeb, no longer I'irescrvea tbe figiiro 
of the person whom it was designed to vepvmmi^ but Hows into a 
shapeless lump ; so fidelity, when confronted witli beauty, 
into our ruling passion, and is lost there like a drop of water in the 
sea/’ Steetens), ii. 80; wkihmi and hhmd tomhaiimj^ ii. 100; ItiK 
imjmriant bloody iiL 253 ; Lri thg Mood he thj dmM'thn Hd (Ig di nth ! 
vi. 37 ; Btrange^ unusiml hhod^ tL 330; To h! Iha^r InOidM ? iag mg 
hiood^ Tii. 316 ; oitr hbodi Xu more obeg thr hmrna^^ vii. t»35 
(see note i, Yii. 737). 

Mood— 2b he. hi^ (a term of the chase), to be in good condition, to 
bo vigorous : The deer aAijem limo^ iu smgim^-^hbtnd^ in 102 ; 
If we he EngValt deer^he^ ihen^ in hknni (“of true mottle,"* JoiiN"- 
SON), y. 57 ; Thou rascal^ thm art woraf la hhmd io ruu^ xi. 130 (a 
rather difficult passage ; see note 13 , yI. 241) ; hk rrc«l lyi cif/wiK, and 
ike man in hiood^ vi, 211, 

Mood wf/l I draw on thee^-^ihou art a wikh^ 20 : “ The sn|i0»tltioE 
of those times taught that he that could draw the witch’s blood 
was free from her power” (doHNSO^;). 

Blood-Tboltcrcd, vH. 49 : “ It Ibhoddmitered] is a provincial term, 
well known in Warwickshire, and probably in some other countieH. 
When a horse, sheep, or other animal, perspires mucli, and any of 
the hair or wool, in consequence of such perspiration, or any ic- 
dundant humour, becomes matted in tufts with grime and sweat, 
he is said to be hollered ^ and whenever the blocid issues out, and 
coagulates, forming the locks into hard clotted bunches, the beast 
is said to be Moocldmileredd (Maloke) : “ To in Warwick- 

shire, signifies to daidg dirig^ or hegrime, *I ordered (says my 
informant) a harness-collar to be made with a linen lining but 
blacked, to give it the appearance of leather. The sadler made 
the lining as he vras dhected, hut did not black it, saving, it w^ould 
holler the horse. Being asked what he meant by b(dki\ he replied, 
dirlg^ hemnear; and that it was a common word in his country. 
This conversation passed within eight miles of Stratford-on-Avon.’ 
In the same neighbourhood, when a boy has a broken head, fiO that 
Ms hair is matted together with Mood, his head ia said to be !ml 
tend (pronounced hnltemlf Bo, in Philemon Holiamrs translation 
of Pliny’s Natural Ektorg^ 1601, Book xil. eh. xvii. p. 370 ; * they 
doe drop and distill the said moisture,, which the shrewd and 
unhappie beast ,^catcheth among the shag long haires of his beard. 

' How by reason of dust getting among it, it baUerelh and cluttereth 
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into knots,' &c.'’ (Ste evens) : Bolieml Having tlioliair clotted 
or matted togctlscr.’’ Supplement to Eichardson’s Diet : Accord- 
ing to Sharp's WrtmiekBldre Glomiri/^ snow is said to halfer 
together ; and Batchelor says, ^ hasty pudding is said to bo hokcml 
wiien much of the flour remains in lumps,’ Ortlioejneal Analj/m^ 
180h, p. 120” (Haeliwell) : I believe the Warwickshire word 
lhalkrj to have originated in hiii^ and to have meant ballcdj ciog- 
geiij or maUedA Latham’s Johmon's Diet sub ^‘Bolter,” 

Moody, in or of the blood : Lust is hut a hlaocigjire, i. 413. 

blow, to blow upon : Air, quoth Iie^ thj cheel'S maij Uoio^ ii. 200 ; ximl 
the rerg j/oris ihoj hhvy, vii. 8. 

blow, to swell : hhvm Jael\ iv. 2G8 ; the Mown tide {wrongly ex- 
plained the tide driven by the wind”), vi. 232 ; hhnen amhlilon, 
vii. 320 ; a rent of blood, and something hhion, vii. I>97 ; our blown 
sails, viii, 70 ; how imagmailon blows km, iii. 356 ; This blows mg 
heart, vii. 560. 

blow mg motiih — The fesli-flg, i. 209: Here, according to Malone, 
hloio means “ swell and inflame but, says Steevens, “ to blow, as 
it stands in the text, means ‘ tlio act of a fly by which she lodges 
eggs in flesh’.” 

blubber’d vii. 126; Bhtlherinfj and weejnng, toeeqybig and 

hluhberiug, vi. 439 : it must be remembered that the verb to hhh- 
her did not formerly convey the somewhat ludicrous idea which it 
does at present. 

blue -bottle nx/uc, an allusion to the dress of the beadle, which in 
Shakespeare’s days was blue, iv. 398. 

blue -caps, ‘‘a name of ridicule given to the Scots, from their hhie 
honneJs'" (JoiiNSON), iv. 24L 

blue coats, the common dress of ser\dng-men in Shakespeare’s time 
and long before, iii. 151 ; v. 14, 15, 

blue eye-— A, A blueness about the eyes” (Steevens) : a him eye 
sanhen,iiL4cb* 

blunt, dull, stupid, insensible : That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, 
unnatural, Y. SOS, 

blurted at, pished at, held in contem];)t, viii. 53. 

blusll .... Uhe a black dog, as the say mg is,vi. 341 : Bay gives, ‘‘To 
blush like a black dogA Froverhs, p. 218, ed. 1768: and Walker 
cites, from Witlials’s Adagia, p. 557, “ FaciemperfrimiL Heo blush- 
etli like a blacke cloggc, ho hath a brazen face.” 

boar <f Thessaly — The, “ The boar killed by Meleager” (Steevens),- 
vii. 575. 

board, to accost, to address : hoard he7', iii. 123, 331 ; hoard Mm, vii.- 
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I3G; hoarded me, i. 301; ii. 89: (mmkd her, iii. 1*82 : hMr,Un;f, L 

SGI (with a quibble). 

bob, a t 4 umt, a scoff f'A bob, Cokss Luf, tiud Ihfi.} i 

BeimifM of ilm boh^ iii, 3i. 

bob, to cheat: You s'lmli md loh us out (four uoh^thj, vi, 45; f/o5f 
aw! Jetrels thui I hobb'tffiron hhti G* fooled liiiii out 31 ai. uXEj, 

455.. 

bodged, V. 247 : see note 36, v. S2o. 

bodkia, a small dagger : hk quk'fuH wmlr. IfM o hm l\4hhi^xii* 
14G. 

boggier, Til. 560: Means here a \ueious woman, one who starts 
from the right path, Jolmsou in his Dkt. explains it a doubter, a 
timorous man ; but it is evidently addressed, not it* ThjreiiSj but 
Clec>p.atra.r’ Kares's Ghm, 

Bohemian-Tartar, %Tild appellation, to insinuate that Sim- 
. pie makes a strange appearance’’ {Joiixsos), i. 404 

bold, confident : Bnkl ofyom* worikhms^ ii. 1 Tdi. 
bolds, emboldens, vii, SB4. 

Boiingbroko ahmt hk mamage--The qn*e^frnimi (f iv, 127 : 
**When the Duke of Hereford, after his Imnishment, went into 
France, he was honourably entertained at that court, and would 
have obtained in marriage the only cknghter of the Duke of 
Berry, uncle to the French king, had not Kichard prevcfiited the 
match” (STiiiKVENS), 

bolillS, viii. Bawlmes are ropes hij whkk the sdiis of 0 Hh^p ctrr 
gomrneel when the wind is nnf(4eiiimifd(\ They are Hlackeiit^d when 
it is high. This term occurs again in The Two NoMv Kinmua^ 

. * the wind is fair,: , 

Toi> the hoioUng,^ 

They who wish for more particular information concerning hrdmgH^ 
may find it m Smith’s Bea Grammar,^ 4to, 1G27, p. 25” (Steevkxs)* 

bolleil, swollen, ii. S9G (see note 69, ii. 425) ; %iii. o27. 

bolt, is described by B. Holme as being properly an arrow' with a 
round or half-round bobb at the end of it, with a sharp-pointed 
arrow-head proceeding therefrom” (Kares’s 6'low., —where mm more 
concerning It) ; but it is used to signify an mow iii general : whore 
the hoU of Ctqrklfell^ in 279 ; fool's ho% iii 73 ; iv* 4G7 ; a hnit of 
nothing^ vii. 704. 

bolt is soon shot — A foots foots holt is soon shot--- A , 
bolt 07rt — Mate a shan't or a: see make a shafts ^c, 
bolted, sifted, iii. 476 ; iv* 441 ; vi. 181). 
boltejESS, slaves, iv. 260. 
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‘bolting-hutcll, ^‘the wooden receptacle into which the meal m 
bolii ft (8tkkvi:xh)^ Iv, *i43. 

bonaBard, a large leathern vessel for flistributing liqnorj i. 203 ; iv. 
243 ; qf hamkfnh tippling^'' JoiiNsox), t. 509. 

bombast, malerial for stiifEng out- dresses ■.(originally cotton) : ^ 4 k" 
ff}id im Viuhpj in the ttmc^ ii, 232 ; rntf ^weet ercntum nfhnm'- 
hffii, l\\ 240 . 

bona-roba, a courtesan (*^ Biionarobba. m ue smj fjord Btnfe, ilmt 
H rjuml lehnlemme. phm-clieehal [piump*c/<cc/w^r/] wmthy Morio's 
Jini, ami Emji. Dki,)t BOO; hana*rohm^ iv, 355. 

bond — I harm lifvr I know it ‘‘to be my bounclen duty” (Ma- 

, ■- -soh),' vii 510 , ■ , ■ ■ ■ . 

bonnoted, vl. 1 07 : sco note $z, vi. 250 : This is generally explained 
“ took of! tlieir bonnets” (and Cotgrave has “Bonneter. To put of 
Ms cap rntoE Ft\ and Engl. Diet.) ; but the passage is very awk- 
ward and obscure, 

book, one’s studies, learning: The ienonr of mg hook, ii. 122; mg 
booh prefer f (I m.e to the hhig^ v. 170 ; ^4 beggar's Z/oo/j, v. 48! (Com- 
pare nnhoolislt), 

book, a writing, a paper : Bg that ilme will our hooh (articles, paper 
of conditions), I think, he drawn, iv. 252 ; Bg this, our hook's drawn, 
iv. 253; A boohf 0 rare one I viL 710. 

book, — We quwrel in qn'int, hj the, hi. 74 : “ The particular book 
here alluded to is a very ridiculous treatise of one Yincentio Sa- 
vioio, entitled Of Honor and Honorable Quarrels, in quarto, printed 
by Wolf, 1504, forming the Second Book of Vineentlo Saviolo his 
Practise. This Second Book he describes as ‘A Discourse most 
necessarie for all Gentlemen that bane in regarde their honors, 
touching the giuing and receiuing of the Lie, wlierevpon the Duelia 
and the Combats in diners sortes doth in sue, and many other in- 
conneniences for lack only of the true knowledge of honor, and the 
con trade, and the right vnderstanding of wordes, which heere is 
plainly set downe.^ The contents of the several chapters are as 
follow. 1. ‘ A Bvle and Order concerning the Challenger and De- 
fender.’ 2. ‘ What the reason is, that the partie vnto whom the 
Lie is giiien ought to become Challenger, and of the nature of Lies.’ 
3. ‘ Of the manner and dhiersitie of Lies.’ 4. ‘ Of Lies certaine.’ 5. 
*Of coiiclitionali Lyes.’ 6. ‘Of the Lye in general!.’ 7. ‘Of the 
Lye in pnrticular.’ 8. ‘ Of foolish Lyes.’ 9. ‘ A conclusion touching 
the Challenger and the Defender, and of the wresting and returning 
back of the Lye or Dementie.’ In the chapter ‘ Of Conditional Lies,’ 
speaking of the particle f, he says, ‘ Conditional! Lyes be such as 
are giuen conditionally ; as if a man should sale or write these 
woordes,—- iif thou hast saide that I haue offered my Lord abuse, 
thou lyest ; or if thou saiest so heeraf ter, thou shalt lye ; and as 
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often m thou Imst or slialt m so offc io I and will I my that 
thou doest Ije. Of those kinde of Lyes giiien Iw this Hianiior 
arise mueh eontention in %wds, and diners intricate worthy Imt- 
taiies, multiplying wordes vpon wordes, whcuTof no sure eonrlii.«ioii 
can arise.’ By which he means, they cannoi proctjed to cut one an- 
other’s throats while there is an {/*hetween. Which in the reason of 
Shakespeare making the Clown say, * I knew wlieti fio.ven justices,’ 
&c, Caranm was another of these awthentic aiiiliors upon the 
Duello. Fletcher, in his last act of Lor#V ridietiles 

Mm with much humoiiF' {W’abburton,-- whose note I liave greatly 
altered and corrected by means of the old ed. of the Iraiis!. of 
Saviolo’s work). 

Book of EkMk^---The^ i. B50 : Was, in ail proliabilHy, what is called 
in the edition of ld20. The Booke Meiry RhUhe^ &e., a copy of 
w’hich Is preserved at Bridgewater House. Xo earlier edition is 
known ; but earlier editions must have once existed, m the wa>rk is 
mentioned by Laneham in Ms Lcikrfrmn lumilfrfjrih, IhT.i. 

Book of Songs tml Somicis^ i. 350 : hfost ;probably the 

Someiks by Iiord Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and others, printed 
in 1557, and very popular during the time of Queen EIizal*ctln 

books for good manmrs^ hi. 74 : There were eevera! books of iliis 
kind, the earliest of which was probably The hoke named and in* 
ijftled Good M(mer,% printed by Be Worde in 1507, 

bOOtj profit, gain, something added: with boot^ i. 47! ; vii. 345 ; it 
is no hoot (it is of no avail), lit. 179 ; v. 03 ; Grace in hoot (over 
and above, in addition), iii. 423 ; there's some hmi (*‘ Homething over 
and above,” JOHNSOK), hi. 484; tmihaui imai! what a hoot is hert\ 
&c. hi. 485; there is m hoot (“no advantage, no use, in delay 
or refusal,” Johnson), iv. 109; mahe hwt of fhis^ v, 105; Young 
York he is hit hoot (“that which is thrown in,'’ Johnson, a make- 
weight), V. 426 ; Saint George to hoot (over and above, in addition), 
V. 451 ; Make hoot of Ms dktmctmi^ vll. 533, (In the passages, 
Grace to hoot and Saint George to hoot^ Malone explains iv hoot by 
“ to help.”) 

boot, booty : Hake hoot ttpon the siinmfrs vehxt huds ; Whivh pillage. 
See, iv. 430 ; hoot and glory viii. 130. 

booty to benefit, to enrich : J toUl hmt tliee with what gift heskk Tky 
modesty can heg^ vii. 527 . 

boot, to put on boots : Boot^ hmt^ Master Shallow^ iv. 3»97. 

boots — Give me not the^ i, 204 : “ A proverbial expression, ihoiigli 
now disused, signifying, don’t make a laughing-stock of mo ; don’t 
play upon me. The French have a phrase, Ballkr fmi tn ennm / 

; ^ which Ootgrave thus interprets, To give tme the boats; to sell him 
^ : a bargain” (Tkeob A nn, —whose explanation of the text I believa 
• ? 'to be right) ; An allusion, as it is supposed, to the diabolical tor- 
tiAe of the teoi Hot a great while before this play was written 
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ifc !md been jsflictecl in tbe ipresea.ce of King James on one Dr* 
Pian, a mipposecl wizard^ wlo was charged with raising the storms 
that tbe king encx>iinterec! in Ms retnrn from Denmark .... The 
tiiifortnnato man wm afterwards- burned” (Douce) : This tortore 
consisted in the leg and knee of the criminal being enclosed within 
a tight iron boot or ease, wedges of iron being then driven in -with 
a mallet between the kneo and the iron boot ; but probably most 
readera will recollect the description of Macbriar nudergoing this 
punishment in Scott% Old Morialii^. 

bor© in Mml: see hear in Imnd. . • 

bore ff the miimr-^-Muck too light for tlie^ vii. 186 : The hare is the 
caliber of a gun, or the capacity of the barrel. ‘ The matter (says 
Hamlet) would carry heavier words’-^* (Johksoh). ■ :■ 

bores me mltk Eome irkh—Ee^ ‘‘ He stabs or wounds me by some 
artiiice or fiction” (Johnson), “He undermines me with some 
device” (Staunton), v. 488. 

borne in hand: see hear in hand. 

hOTTOWB money in Gods name, ii. 137 : “ le. is a common beggar. 
This alludes to the 17th verse of the lOfch chapter ol Provo'ls ; 
^ He that giveth to the poor Icndeth unto the Lord' ” (Steevens). 

bosky, woody, i. 2*20 (wlicre, according to Steevens, hoslcy acres 
“ are fields divided from each other by hedge-rows”) ; iv. 274. 

bOSOni, wish, desire : And you shall have your hosom on this ivreicJi, 
•‘1503. , 

bosom of thy hve---Eren in the milh<iddtc, i. 297 ; “ In her excellent- 
wlilie bosom, these,'' ViL 134: “Women anciently had a pocket in 
the fore part of their stays, in which they not only carried love- 
letters and love-tokens, but even their money and materials for 
needle- work” (Steevens). 

boss’d, embossed, studded, hi. 138. 

boteber, a mender of old clothes, iii. 266, 336 ; vi. 161. 

bottled spider, “ a large, bloated, glossy spider, supposed to contain 
venom proportionate to its size” (Eitson), v. 369, 427. 

bottles, bottles of hay: So7ne two hundred bottles, viii. 199, 

bottom, a low ground, a valley : the ncigkhour bottom, in. 62 ; so 
rich a bottom, iv. 259. 

bottom, a ball of thread : a bottom of brown thread, iii. 163. 

bottom it on me, wind it on me, make me the bottom or centre on 
which it is wound, ’i. 302. 

botS, worms that breed in the entrails of horses, hi. 144 ; iv. 224 ; 
lots on't (a comic execration), viii. 23. 

boilgllt and sold : see buy and sell 
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boiini, a limits a boandarj ; Bourn^ hound rf hmf, i. 11^7 ; .V^> 

%ohi Im and mine^ ilk 424 ; a hourn^ u n vi. 4.‘l ; on 
mhm honrn No trm^elkr refurtiSjTU. 14th r/^^f/h/ kinni r‘ tiiis 
cliaiky boundary of England, towards Franco/' STi-j;rrxs'\ vil. di’.'l : 
nisei a bourn^ vii. 497 ; Ffym hourn to honrn ^ viii. h4, 

bourn, a brook, a liTulet : Cam-e okr the hfmrn. to we^ 

bow, a yoke : .’Is- (he orJmtli his hon\ iii. 48. 
bow, &c.— /;* /, V. fd : see note i ig, T. 97. 
bowling— (he, viii. 184 : sec? hdim. 

boy my (jrcafiiess--8ofm? srumthhrj Cleopatra, x\kh\K^ ; An alloKioii to 
female ciiaracters being acted by boys in Hliakes])ean:'s time fat 
least on tlie English stage), 
boy-qiiellei% boyddllcr, vl. 95. 
brabble, a squabble, a quarrel, iii. 38l> ; vi. 299. 
brabbler, a clamorous quarrelsome person, a wrangler, iv. G 8 , 
Brabbler, tbe name of a lioiind, tL-SS. 

brace, armour for the arm” (Stek yens) : and p Hided to this hmce, 
viii. 23. 

brace, state of defence : U stands mi in such warlike bmec^ vil, 384. 

brach— T/^e decp'-mouthdk bi. lOG ; Xa%, my hraeh^ iv. 252 ; A cMlM 
hrarJi, vi. 30 (on which expression see note 46 , vi. 108) ; the imly 
hrach, vii. 266 ; sjuiiuel, brach,or lym^xiL 307 : ^^Bravh, From the 
French hrac or hnajni\ or the German hract^ a scenting dog; a 
lurcher, or beagle; or any fino-nosed hound. SprhnaiPB Glossary. 
Used also, by corruption, for a bitch, probably from siniilarit}' 
of sound ; and because, on certain occasions, it was conveBient to 
have a term less coarse in common estimation than the plain one. 
See Du Cange in Bmcco, The following account shows the last- 
mentioned corruption : ‘ There are in England and Scotland twi? 
kinds of hunting-dogs, and no where else in the world : the first 
kind is called ane cache (Scotch), and this is a foot-scenting crea- 
ture, both of wiki beasts, birds, and fishes also, which lie hid among 
the rocks: the female thereof in England is called a hraclie, A 
hracJi is a mannerly mime for all hound-bitches.’ Gcnth mahs Eevre- 
ution, p. 27, 8 vo.’^ Kares's Gloss,: Brack, The kennel term for a 
bitch-hound.” Gifford’s note on Ford's TFor/.*A‘, vol i. p. 22. 
br 0 »id.~-~^ 8 /*??ec Frenchmen mr so, iii. 2G1 : Here Steevens understands 
braid to mean “crafty or deceitful;” while Bicliardson (in lri> 
Diet) would refer it to “the suddenness and violence^ oE Bertram s 
wooing. (Ill Dr. Eatham’s edition of Jolmmm's Diet, is a long and 
very unsatisfactory article on this word.) 
briid, to upbraid, to reproach : ^Twould braid yotirseff too viii. 9. 

brEin, to beat out the brains, i. 212 ; That braiH'd (defeated) ray 
purpose^ i, 517* 
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"brain, to compreliend, to imderstand : such stuff as madjnen Tongue^ 
and brain not^ Tii. 719. ' i i. ; 

brainisll apprehension^ distempered, brain-sick mood, or conceit’' 

(Caldecott), vii. 173. . .. v .;>■ r«- ; .■ 

brain-pail, the skull, V. 185. ' : - ‘ ■ 

brakes of tnce^ emd misimr mne^Some runfrom^ i. 458 : Here tbe 
meaning of hr&Ices (a word wMcb was used in sundry significations) 
bas been mucli disputed : tlie context, I think, shows that we ought 
to understand it in the sense’ of “ engines of torture.” 

brands ^ — Nicely Depending on theh\ mi. 668: Here brands “are 
likely to have been the inverted torches mentioned by Mr. Stee- 
vens” (Douce). 

brass oftMs daffs work — Shall witness live iv. 482: “ brass 
i.e. in brazen plates anciently let into tomb-stones” (Steevens). 

brave, a boast, a vaunt, a defiance: There end thj brade^w. 

This brave shall oft make thee to hide thy Jiead^ vi. 71 ; io bear me 

down with braves. vL 29S. 

^ « 

brave, to make fine or splendid : thoti hast braved many men; brave 
not me (with a quibble), iii. 162 ; He should have brav'd the east an 
hour agoj v. 451. 

brave, to defy, to bluster : Enter Demetrius and Chiron^ braving^ vi. 


bravery, finery, sumptuous apparel, magnificence: witless bravery^ 
i. 453 ; his bravery is not on my cost^ iii. 32 ^‘^double^change of bravery^ 
iii. 160; There shall want no hraiw.ry^ii\i. 1^9. i *.i ., • 

bravery, bravado: the bravery of his grief vii. 202; malicious 
bravery^ vii. 378. * . . » ^ 

brawl — A French, ii, 183 : “ The word brawl in its signification of 
a dance is from the FrSibh hranle^ indicating a shalsing or swinging 
motion. The following^, accounts [account] of this dance may be 
found more intelligible than "“that cited from Marston [in his Mal- 
content^ act iv. sc. 2]. It was performed by several persons uniting 
hands in a circle and giving'each other continuaFshakes, the steps 
changing with the tune. **It’ usually consisted of three pas and a 
pied-joint^ to the time of four strokes of .the bow ; which being re- 
peated was termed a double brawl. With this dance balls were usu- 
ally opened” (Douce). But there was a great variety of brawls. 

braZBH tombs — Live register'd upon our^ ii. 163 : The allusion, as was 
first remarked by Douce, is “ to the ornamenting the tombs of emi- 
nent persons with figures and inscriptions on plates of brass." 

breacb. than the observance — More honour'd in the^ vii. 120 : Samuel 
Bogers used to maintain that this line, though it has passed into 
a sort of proverbial expression, is essentially nonsense : “ how,” he 
YOL, IX. E 
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would ask, ca» a ctoIoie l>e hmmt^l in the hmmh r €‘'Wiparc tho 
folowi»g Hue of a play which has been printed as a jtiiiii pro- 
duction of Jonson, Fletcher, and Middleton ; 

He keeps Ms promise “best that breaks with hell/' flie iridow:, act iU. sc. 2. 

teBacll of the HCd^ breaking of the sea, iii. 343 I'Hhc boat , . , . would 
be dashed in a thousand p>leces by ike hreneh of iJeb^e's 

RoMmrm Cnmi\ Tol, i. p, 43, ed. 1753 ; “ the wind .... nnulo a 
great hmiek of ike sea upon the pointd’ If!* vol, 1. p. 132 ; a I^mich 
of ike sea upon some rocks2^ Id, yoI, !. p. 134). 

break cross or aerrh%% a metaphor from lilting, at which it was reck- 
oned clisgraceM for the tilter to break liis spear the body of 
his, opponent, instead of breakingit in a direct line : this iosi [staff] 
was hroke eross^ ii. 133 ; breaks ikera qnife intnrsc^ ffthv*firt 

the heart of Ins iortr^ni, 50 ; so I had broke ihfjimtr . * . . Hood faith ^ 
iii. 224, 

break hjj, to break open : Break up ike fjates^ v- 14. 

break wp, to carve,— used metaphorically of opening a letter : 

you can carve f Break up this capou/}i, 189 ; An it shail plf-ase you 
io hrcMk up tliisj ii. 365 : On the first of these passages llieobald 
obsertes ; “ Our poet uses this metaphor as the French do their 
poulet^ which signifies both a young fowl and a love-letter. Poukt^ 
umatorke literm^ says Eichelet ; and quotes from Toiture, Mqjmdn 
au plus ohllffcant poxilet du mon/h, To reply to the most obliging 
letter in the world. The Italians use the same manner of expres- 
sion, when they call a love-epistle mm poUketta ipoUzzeMa} amorosa, 
I ow’d the hint of this equivocal uso of tho word to my ingenious 
friend, Mr. Bishop Farmer adds ; Henry I¥., consulting with 
Bully about his marriage, says, ‘ My niece of Ouiso w^ould please 
me best, notwithstanding the malicious reports that she loves 
pouleis in paper better than in a frkasee ' A message is called 
a cold pigeon in the letter [by Laneham] concerning the enter- 
tainments at Killingworth Castled’ 

break wUk^ to open a subject to : nowtolll toe break with him.^ i. 272 ; 
to break with tliee of some affairs,^ i. 292; I will break wiih her ami 
with her father^ ii. 82 ; Then after to her father will I brcifl\ ibid, ; 
let tiB not break with him^ vi. 634 ; Hure broken with the king, r. 556. 

break wUh^ to break an engagement with : I tcould not break leiih 
her for more momy than I'll speak of i. 379. 

breast, a voice : the fool has an excellent breast^ iii, 346. 

breatll, a breatMng, an exercise; An of t$ra] inner' s bmdk^ vi 39; 
either to the uitermou^ Or eke a breath a slight exercise of arms,” 
Bvekvens), vi, 74. 

■ ^ Isreatliej to utter, to speak : The worst that mm can breathe^ vi. §41 ; 
i ; breathe m miT^ vi. §42 ; The youth you brmthe of vii. 129 ; to 

breathe What thou hmt mid to me, vii. 172. 
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breatliej to take exercise ; tliouwmt created for men to breathe them- 
seircH upon tJm\ ill 236 ; as swtft breathed (well exercised, kept 
ill breath) iii. Ill ; hrcatJCd (‘^ianred by constant practice” 
Jouxson) .... To an tintirahle and confmmte goodness^ vi. 507. 

"broatlie in your watering^ stop and take breath while yon are drink- 
ing, iv. 233 (Compare a passage in the old play Tlmon^ edited by 
me for the Shakespeare Society, from a Ms. in my possession ; 

“ wee also doe enacte 

That all liolde vp their heades, and langhe aloude, 

Drhike much at one dranghte, breathe not in their dr inks, &;c. p. 37; 

which lines, before the play was printed, were cited by Steevens, 
to support an erroneous interpretation of the passage of Shake- 
speare). 

"breatllillg^ exercise, action: zoJw are siehFor breathing and exploit^ 
iii. 213 j Here is a lady that wants breathing too^ viii. 29. 

*breatllillg time.^ time for exercise : His the breathing tbne of dag 
until me^ wii, 205. 

,l)r6atllillg-wllil6j time sufficient for drawing breath, v. 364; 

: viii. 277. 

Breckmockj while my fearful head is on — To, v. 422 : Meaning ‘‘to 
the Castle of Brecknock in Wales, where the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s estate lay’V(MALONE). ■ 

l)r66Cll^d with gore — Tlielr daggers Unniamierly^ vii. 28: Here 
hreechhl has drawn forth a variety of explanations from the com- 
mentators ; and Dr. Latham in his recent edition of Johnson's 
Diet, queries if it means “ sheath’d after all, probably Douce is 
right when he suggests “ that the expression, though in itself some- 
thing unmannerly, simply means covered as with breeches J 

breecllillg scholar^ a scholar liable to be breeched, flogged, iii. 140. 

a causer of strife or contention, L 356 : see hate, 

broesSj the gad-fly, vi. 18 ; vii. 552. 

Brentford — The fat woman of^ i. 397 ; the witch of Brentford, ibid. : 
In the corresponding scene of the quarto she is called “ G-illian of 
Brainford who appears to have been a real personage, and whose 
name was well knowm in our author’s time. A black-letter tract, 
entitled lyl of hreyntfords iesiament Newly compiled, n.d. 4to, was 
written by Eobert, and printed by William, Copland: the “lyl” 
who figures in that coarse tract “ kept an inne of ryght good lodg- 
yng but no mention is made of her haying dealt in witchcraft. 
Yet one of the characters in Dekker and Webster’s Westward Ro 
says, “I doubt that old hag, Gillian of Brainford, has bewitched 
me.” Webster’s Works, p. 23^ od. Dyce, 1857. 

bribed buch, i. 411 : see note 125, i. 437. 
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Tbriof^ a sborii writing, an abstract : There u « hrkf Imo mmiy f^jmris 
nre ripe^ ii. 313 ; Shall draw this hrkf into an huge a rrdmnf^ i?. 15. 

a contract of espousals, a license of marrlagcj : BhtiH Mna tvr- 
fcdkiit on the new-horn, brief ^ iii. 235, 
brief, a letter : tMs sealed hrkf^ it. 272. 

brief, in brief: Brief I am To ilmse that ami han m 
coirqimloHj viii. 195. 

brief, rife, common, prevalent (a provincialism) : A ilmusami hmk 
nesses are brief in Imnd^ iv, Gl. 

briejly, quickly : Go put on thj rkfenees. Eros. Brkjig^ sir^ vii. 50G. 

bring me out-^You, “ Yon put me out, draw or divert mo from my 
. point"’ (Caldecott), ill. 42. ■ 

bring— To he with a person to, a cant expression, wlaich was formerly 
common enough, though it occurs only once in our author s plays,*— 
Ores. To uncle f Pan. Ap^a token from 2koihh%vL 16; and 
see note 12 , vi. 103: of the various explanations which this phrase 
hm called forth none appears to me fKitisfactory. (Compare the 
following passages ; , 

** And I’ll close with Bryan till I have gotten the thing 
That he hath promis’d me, and then YU be with Mm to bring: 

Well, shell Bhiftihg knaves as I am, the ambodexter mast play, 

And for commodity serve every man, whatsoever the world say.’* 

Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes^ — Peele’s ITorl;^, 

, p. 503, ed. Byce, 1861. 

And heere He hano a fling at him, that’s fiat ; 

And, Balthazar, lie be with thee to bring, ^ 

And thee, Lorenzo,” d:c. Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy^ sig. a 3 verso, ed. 1618, 

** Orlando shakes himselfe, and with a spring 
Ten^aces off the English dul^e he east ; 

But Brandimart from him ho could not fling, 

That,, was behind Mm, and did hold him fast : 

But yet ivith Oliver he was to bring / 

For with bis fist ho smote hiin as he past, 

That downe he fell, and hardly^scaped kiliizig, 

From mouth, nose, eyes, the Blond apace distilling.” 

Harmgton’s Orlando Furioso, B. xxxix. 48, p. 329, 
. _ . .^ea.'1634. 

Clem, And He go furnish myself with some better aecontriments, 
and lie be ivith you to bring presently.” j ... j. ^ 

Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West, See. Bart, 
sig. L 2 verso, od. 1631. 

Lip. Now, Mistress Maria, ward yourself i if my strong hope fail 
not, I shall he with you to bring* 

" Shr. To biing what, sir ? some more o’ your kind ?” 

; ; ■ ^ # The Family of Lone, — Middleton’s Works, vol. ii. 

* ^ ^ j - p. 147, cd, Byco. 

' • , “ If he prove not yet 

The emming’st, rankest rogue that ever canted, 
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Ill never see naan again; IJmoto Mmto hring, 

And can interpret every new face lie makes/^ 

Cupid" s Hemnge , — Beaumont and Fletcker’s Worh\ 
Voi ii. p. 419, ed. Dyce. 

“ U. Xoi'C. I would have watcM you, sir, by your good patience, 

For ferreting in my gi'oimd. 

Lady. You have been with my BUier t 

Wei. Yes; to briny. 

M. Love. An lieir into tbe w'orld, lie means.” ■ 

The Scornful Lady i — ^Beaumont and Fletcber s Worhs^ 
vol. iii. p. 107, ed. Dyce. 

** Wby did not I strike lier? but I win do sometbing, 

Anti he ivlth you to bring before you think on’t.” 

BaZZ,— Shirley’s IForJcs, vol. iii. p. 36, 
ed. Gifford and Dyce. 

The passage of BaZZ jost quoted has been and 

corrupted by Gifford : it belongs to one of the plays which were 
printed before the edition was put into my hands.) 

broacllj to spit, to transfix, yi. 329 ; AroacM, ii. 316 ; iv. 496. 
toock, a badger, iii. 357. ^ , , 

brogues— nailed coarse shoes, vii. 701. 

broke croBS : see hreah cross. 

broken 'moulh, a month wdiicli has lost some of its teeth : 3Iy mouth 
no more were brohc/i than these boys\ iii. 231. 

broken musk^ ill 12; iy. 505; vi. 44:“ “‘Broken mnsic^ means 
what wo now term ‘ a string band.’ Shakespeare plays with the 
term twice [thrice] : firstly in Tvoilus and Cressidci^ act iii. sc. 1, 
proving that the musicians then on the stage were performing 
on stringed instruments ; , and secondly in Henry F., act y. sc. 2, 
where he says to the,*^ French Princess Katherine, ‘Come, your 
answer in broken music ; for thy voice is music and thy English 
broken.’ , [Again in As you lihe act i. sc. 2 : ‘But is there any 
else longs toieel this broken music in his sides?’] The term 
originated probably from harps, lutes, and such other stringed 
insiruments as were played without a^ bow, not having the capa- 
bility to sustain a long note to its full duration of time.” Chap- 
pell’s Popular Musk of the Olden Time, &o. vol. i. p. 246, sec. ed. 

broken with: see first hreahwith, 

broker, a pander, a procuress, a go-between : a goodly hrolcer, i. 268 ; 
This bawd, this hrolcer, iv. 28 ; To ploy the broker (match-maker) m 
mme otm behalf v. 290 ; Hence, broker-lackey, vi. 100 ; all brokers- 
between, vi. 52 ; iJicij arc brokers, vii. 119 ; brokers to defiling, viii. 444. 

broker— A crefty knave does need no, v. 118 ; A proverbial sentence ; 
Ray has “ Two cunning . knaves need no broker; or, a cunning 
knave, <S:c,” Proverbs, p. 127, ed. 1768. 

' brokes, deakas' a pander, Hi. J51. - 
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'broocll in fliin ftliJiattnff warld'^A Miwnge^ m 170^ “ i.o. is m hiratjgct 
and uncommon as a hrooeh which is sow no longc-r worn" i^Ia- 
lo^’e) : I donht if there is mj alluBion hero to hrouclu^s bt-iiig 4Hit 
of fashion. The word in i!je preei/ding lim? probaldy siig- 

gesied the e.tpressiou a strange hrowh It is a .svV/n of Ioyc ; 
and lo?e to Eiclmrd iSj amid so iriiich hatmi a strange feeling for 
mj one to liq wonld a brooch or ornament'" { 

^ — about the precise meaning of which Malone sc|!isihhli‘cl with 
Mason— was not mifreqnently nsed metaphorically for ^nnainitU: 
M is ihe hmoch, imhed^ And tjem af all ike vii. 18P. These 

sotmea of Mars^ who in their times were the glorious of 

onr nation, and admirable terronr to our enemies.'’ The irorA/ 
mi WkejdeH^ p. 237,— Taylor's W^^th 1 030 ; 

^ “ Next dy\l old Charles, true honor i .l?ottij.igli.ain, 

The JjTooch and honor of his house and name.'^' 

Tpoa the Death of tfnmm^ p. 324,— id.) 

l)rOO€ll’d,adomed,¥ii58L- 

'*brood0dj iT. 40 :: see note 77 , iw. 88. 

brook — at the, Hawking at water-fowl, v. 127, 

brOOllIl -groves, i 220: “The reading of the elder editions i» 

* hroom groves,’ which for what reason it ig altered [to ‘ Bmwn 
groves’] I cannot conceive. Ceres was certainly not the goddess 
of the wmods ; and those very broom groves seem to be exprewly 
hinted at, in the very words of Ceres which follow a little below, 

* my bosky acres which very propcjrly express a broonubrake, as 
it is called, at least in the western piirt of the island’’ (IIiiath) : 
“Broom in this place signifies the Spaiilnm .wparkim, of w'hich 
brooms are frequently made. Kear Gamlingay in (Jambridgeshire 
it grows high enough to conceal the tallest cattle as they pass 
through it ; and in places where it is cultivated, still higher : a 
circumstance that had escaped my notice, till I was told of it by 
Professor Martyn” (Steevexs) : “ In the old Scotch song of ‘ My 
daddy is a canker’d carle,’ the songstress places her lover in a 
broom-grove ; 

* But let them say, or lot them tlo, 

’Tis a’ ane to me; 

' For he’s low down, he’s In the hroom, 

Is waiting for me’ ” (iMASox) : 

“Hares observes that as the broom, atgmutu, is a low shrub, which 
gives no shade, it has been doubted what is the exact meiwiliig of 
hroam-iiroveH ; but there are two kinds of broom, as moniioued in 
Lyte’s edition of Bodoens, 1578, p. (»(i3, ‘the one high and tawlo, 
'^"'the other lowe and small,’ the- first of which is stated to giow ‘ eoni- 
. mbnly to the length of a long or tawle man,’ and ParkijoHoii enij» 
f:. merates several other varieties. The BpurtluM mipamim, which 
■ ' ' grows to a great height, is probably the species alluded to by 
; '■ Shakesp^te. ' Thera is a notice in the ancient romance of Guy of 
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Warwick, preserved in tlie AncMnleck Ms. at Edinbnrgli, of three 
hundred Sarazeos being concealed ‘in a brom field.’ See the Ab- 
botsford Club edition, p. 292” (Halliwisll.) : “ Hanmer changes 
this [‘ broom groves’] to ‘ brown gmYm,' as does Mr. Collier s annota- 
tor ; and a more unhappy alteration can hardly be conceived, since 
it at once destroys the point of the allusion : yeUon\ the colour of 
the broom, being supposed especially congenial to the lass -lorn and 
dismissed bachelor. Thus Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
Part ill. Sec, 2, — ‘ So long as we are wooers, and may kiss and coll 
at our pleasure, nothing is so sweet; we are in heaven, as we think: 
but Vrdien w^e are once tied, and have lost our liberty, marriage is 
an hell : give me my yellow hose again”’ (Stauntox) : “ Is the word 
yroce ever applied to shrubs by the Elizabethan writers? Hanmer’s 
‘ brown groves’ has been before the public for more than a century, 
and has been vigorously assailed by men of eminent learning and 
ability, but no instance of this [i. e. of grove applied to shrubs] has 
been produced, and therefore I conclude that none exists. The 
notion of disconsolate lovers betaking themselves to groves is com- 
mon enough in poetry : Shakespeare himself has placed Borneo in 
a sycamore grove when Bosaline was cruel, and we may judge 
from this the sort of grove he would select for young gentlemen 
in the like case. Till it can be shown that a growth of brocm may 
be called a grove, it seems idle to dispute about the height of the 
shrub. In Babington’s Botany it is said to be or 3 feet high, 
and this is certainly the usual height to which it grows on Hamp- 
stead Heath, though occasionally a plant may be found taller : I 
am told that in Italy it grows to the height of 6 or 7 feet ; but that 
surely is no great matter. — The defences set up for the old read- 
ing [‘ hraoiU-gvoYGsl^ appear to me singularly weak. ‘ Ceres,’ says 
Heath, ‘was certainly xiot the goddess of the woods.’ Yery true; 
and just as certainly she was not the goddess of ‘broom-brakes,’ 
or of ‘ vineyards,’ or of ‘ bosky acres,’ or ‘ turfy mountains,’ or ‘un- 
shrubb’d downs,’ or of ‘ flowers,’ or of the ‘ sea-marge sterile and 
rocky -hard all which Heath has overlooked. It seems that in 
the present masque Ceres appears as the G-oddess of the Earth, 
ArjfMfrrrip- That this was the original character of the Greek goddess 
is probable from the etymology of her name ; but how Shakespeare 
came so to describe her, is a question for those who have studied 
the subject of his learning. He may have picked up a good deal 
of out-of-the-'way classical knowledge from Jonson [?]. I think, 
lio-wever, we are warranted rather in asking why woods are left out 
in this passage than wiiy they are brought in. — Mason’s quotation 
from the old Bcotch song proves nothing as to broom- groves^ for 
the song merely mentions broom. Mason accordingly is not war- 
ranted in saying that ‘ the songstress places her lover in a broom- 
grove yet Haiiiweli prints Mason’s assertion, but omits the quo- 
tation with which he supports it; so that everybody who trusts 
to his sixty-guinea edition must necessarily believe that the phrase 
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In qnestion occnra in the oM song. As to Hailiweirs 301) BamecHB 
Md in a broom field, the last word is surely incoiiipitibk 

with groves. Besides, the sape -thing might happen, ami indceci 
has happened, in a field of wheat. In The .Iforninfj Hem Id of 4 
July 4,861, there is an American account of 3000 rebels ^ toitccaled 
am a thick madergrowtli and wheat fields/ This, lioweftr, would 
mot warrant such a phrase as whcat^gmem.-^-l must eonfeas that 
Stoiiton’s mote with the quotation from Button’s Amlmng ap- 
pears to me far more mnhappy than Ilaiimor s altcfration, Shake- 
speare says nothing of the hlmBma of the broom ; lie only speaks 
of its nhuthw. Shakespeare could mot have been guilty of so far- 
fetched an allusion, and such a perversion of langtiago. I know of 
mo passage in which the colour yelloio is represented as * efipccially 
congenial to lass- lorn bachelors/ Still, I am a%vare of several 
passages where yellow is mentioned as the colour oijmhmmj^ but 
for the most part with reference to marrkd people, not bachelors: 
I daresay, however, there are similar allusions to the jealomy of 
the unmarried also. Jokes about yvlkno &c., are common 
enough. But in this passage from Burton the phrase refers nei- 
ther to jealousy nor to unsuceessfui love. Surely the context shows 
that here * give me my yellow hose again* moans * give me my ba- 

' chelor’s days again (when I wore yelkm ho$e ^ — which were once in 
high fashion, and are still worn by the boys of Christ’s Hospital, — 
and) when I was kissing and colling my intended, and not satiated 
with a wife’ ” (W, N, Lkttsom), . 

brown Ull: see first bill 

BroWIlist, iii. 365: ‘^The Brmmkk were so called from Mr. Ro- 
bert Browne, a noted separatist in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Seo 

^ J Strypefs Annals of Queen ElLabetk, voL iii. pp. 15, 16, <S:c. In his 
Life of Whitgift^ p, 323, he informs us, that Browne, in the year 
1582, ‘ went off from the separation, and came into the communion 
of the church’ ” (Grey). Browne died in 1030. 

Tbrilising irons of wrath — Thj^ v. 445: ** The allusion is to the an- 
cient mace” (Henley), which was formerly used by our English 
cavalry: see Grose on Ancient Armour, p, 53” (Ste evens), 

Tbruitj a loud report, v. 302 ; vi. 99, 571. 

brixitj to report loudly, vii. Ill ; bruited^ iv. 317 ; v. 28 ; vii. G9. 

Brutus once — There teas u, vi. 621 ; old Brutus'* siaiiie^ vi, 630 : Lu- 
cius J unius Brutus. 

Brutus’ bastard hmd^ v. 168 : Brutus was the son of Servilm, a 
I Roman lady, who had been concubine to Julius Caasar” (Stkevexs), 
^ . b*lilbukles^ iv. 462 : According to Johnson (Diet), buhultk is red 
^ 4 ^ ,]l^ple;” according to^Nares (Ghssi), a, corrupt word, for car- 
i I' [ ^b|i|ip|e, or sosnething like it according to H'alliwell (Diet (fArek 
I . ; ' ^ mS„Frm3*' Words), a botch or imposthume,” 

' htmk^ofmefrst head, a buck of the fifth year, ii. 192, 
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buck-basket j a basket in -whioli linen was carried to be hitched^ 

L 591 (twice): see tbe next article. 

bucking, i. 383 : To buck clothes means properly, I believe, to wash 
them in lie, and beat them, while wet, with a sort of fiattened pole 
on’ a table or block (“ Biicata .... lye to %msh a hichP Fiorio’s 
Ittd, and Engl. Dkt ; “ To Buck Cloaths, Untm Usddo imoquen et: 
inuUbus CicdereJ’’ Coles’s Lat. and Engl. Diet.') ; but we may gather 
from the present scene that the dirty linen of the Ford family was 
to be bucked in the river, and perhaps to be beaten on a stone, 
without the use of lie. 

bucks, quantities of linen bucked at once (see above) : site icasJm 
bucks here at Iiome^ v. 170. 
bnek-wasbing, L 384 : see above. 

buckle, to join in close fight, to engage with, to encounter : hucMe 
with me^ v. 12 ; too strong for me to buckle with, v. 70 ; buckle with 
thee blows (deal blows with thee in close fight), v. 248 ; Be buckled 
with^ V. 59. 

buckle, to bend, to bow : buckle under lij\ iv. 318. 
buckler, to defend : Til buckler thee against a milUon^ iii. 149 ; the 
guilt of murder bucklers thee^ v, 158 ; buckler falsehood vdth a jpedi- 
gree^ v. 283. 

bucklers—/ gire thee the, I yield thee the victory, I lay aside all 
thoughts of defence (“ Je te le donne gaigne. I grant it, I yeelcl it 
thee; Iconfesse thy action; Ighie thee the hucklersT Cotgrave’s i?V. 
and Engl Diet sub “ G-aigne’O, ii* 138. 

Bucklersbury in sinipledinieSmell like, i. 382 : Bucklersbury 
was formerly inhabited chiefly by druggists, who sold all sorts of 
herbs (simples), both green and dry. 
buff— A fellow all in, ii. 34; in a suit of buff, ii. 35; And is not a buff 
jerkin' a -most sweet robe of durance $ iv. 211: Buff formerly 
worn by serjeants and catchpoles : see durance, &c. 
bug, a bugbear, iii. 452 ; v. 309; bugs, iii. 126 ; With, ho! such bugs 
and goblins in my life (With “ such multiplied causes of alarm, if 
I were suffered to live,” Caldecott), vii. 201 ; vii. 713. 
building, fixture : This jewel holds his building on my arm , vxii. 24 : 
see note 74 , viii. 84. 

bulk, trunk, breast (“ Pettorata, a sJtoche against the Ireast or hullce." 
Vlono's. Itid. and Engl. Diet.; “TbeBulke of the bodie. Trotw, 
IxiHkr Cotgrave’s Ft. ami Engl. Diet.) : my panting lulk, v. 374; 
to shatter all his hulk, vii. 130 ; Beating her hulk, viii. 300. 
bulk, a kind of stall, board, or ledge outside a house, on which articles 
were set for sale (*‘ Balcono ... a hulke or stall of a shop. Florio s 
Ital. and Engl Dkt; “A Bulk (before a Shop), Ajopendia:.” Coles’s 
Lat and Engl Dkt): stand behind this bulh,Yi\. 454 ; stalls, bulks, 
windows, vi. 164, 
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Bllllea ! well no BuUtm . . . Thu mmlk hums ml ch x. 53B4 : 
There may be a play mtenclod on the word BuHrn^ wliiili in mill 
to have been an ancient provincial name for a eandl*r (Stai-xtonj. 

bully-rook, i. 353, 304 (three times): “Messrs, Sloevi-iw awl 
Whaliey maintain that the above term (a cant <we) d<*riveH its 
origin from the rook in the game of ehess; inii k is very impro- 
bable that that noble game, never the anuiKcniunit of giiiiibliTs, 

. siiould have been ransacked on this occasion. It meurw a 
climimj sharper^ as appears from -4 mw fUeiltnorti vf ihc. of 

the eaniing v}€a% no date, T2mo, and from the lines prdked to The 
coMjdeat fjameiiit i\ 1680, 12mo, in both which places it is spelt 6«//y- 
'mT\ Kor is Mr. 'Whaliey correct in stating that roek ami not 
rook is the true name of the chess-piece, If ha menu that it is equi- 
valent to the Latin rnpes*' (Douoe) : Butin the above |w»ages the 
Host uses huHi/'fook Jocularly, certainly not aa a term of reproach ; 

and Coles has “ A Bullv f "I Vir for//s vt animomii^T Ltti, and 

“ (FelbwJ 

Engh Dki. (I may observe that “ Bully-roc//’ occurs over and over 
again in ShadwelFs Bdlen Lovers: see his Works ^xoh I, pp* 26, 37, 

45, 46, 62, Gb, 74, 83, 84, 101, 102, 108.) 

toUIB. u ike greatest thing almut you — Fmir, i, 462 : An allusloa to 
Pompey’s large trank -hose, round swelling breeches. 

bung, a sharper, a pickpocket, iv. 344. 

bunting — J took tins lark for «, iii 230 : the Common Bunting, 
Emhcrba nilUaria: “ The general resemblance of thin Bunting to 
the Sky Lark in the colour of its plumage has given origin to an- 
other provincial name by "which it is known, that of the Bunting 

vv--: Lark2*. yarreE'S:ffiifi{. of Brit. Blrrls^ vol. i. p. 481, sec. cd. 

burdsn hear — Bweel spites^ fhep. 189; heiihe it hath some himleii^ 
then f i. 269 ; that goes vntliout a burden^ ii. 114 ; sirfg imj sung with- 
out a burden^ iii. 42 ; burden of ray u'ooing dance, iii. 122 ; wachddkate 
burdens of “ dildosf &c. iii. 471 : “ The burden of a song, in the old 
acceptation of the word, wvas the base, foot, or under-song. It was 
sung throughout, and not merely at the end of the verse. Ikrrdm 
is derived from bourdoiin^ SidvoriQ base (French hourdoa]," Chappell s 
Fo^idar Musk of the Olden Time, &c. vol. I. p. 222, sec. eel. 

burdocks, a plant too well known to have boon noticed here, had 
not Mr. Beisly, in Ms Bhakspm^ds Garden^ &c. pp, 142-3, quite mis- 

. , represented the reading of. the old eds. in the following I ril/i. 
burdocks^ hemhwk, netlks^ euekoofowers^ vil. 319, w'lure hvvfhtvks 
isHanmer’shighly-probable correction for “ hoarnhwkd mu! “ hot- 
4 qcM^ of the quartos, and Jiardokes"'' and “ HarduckT of the 
iolios : Mr, Beisly, however, onwieously supposes that the early 
<»pie« ^ee in having “ harlooks” (which, in fact, Is Farmer's con- 
jectmre), and says, This I wnsider should be c/iar/ocifK] or car- 
lock[s], the ancient name of wiU mustard f &c. 
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hutgonetj or hurf^miet, a close-fitting helmet, so called because in- 
vented by tlie Burgundians, v. 192, 19:3' (twice) ; vii. 511. 

burn a proverMid expression, derived from the lighting of 

candles or lamps by day, and applied to wasting time in siiper- 
fliioiis acts, i 301 ; vi. 420. 

bUMlillg rleril iaJce them! — A,vi. 89': Alluding to the venereal 

disease, formerly called the brennmg or hurning" (Mason). 

burst, broke, broken : he limt his head, iv. 362 ; the glasses you have 
hurst, iii. 105 ; hath leen of tea burst, iii. 144 ; how Iter bridle ivas 
hurst, iii. 151 ; Your heart is hurst, vii. 377. 

iii, 110 : Means, no doubt, Burton-on-thedieafh, 
“ a small village on the borders of Warwickshire and Oxfordshire” 
(Knight). 

busii — Good wine needs no, iii. 77 : . “ It appears formerly to have been 
the custom to hang a tuft of ivy at the door of a vintner. I sup- 
pose ivy was rather chosen than any other plant, as it has relation 
to Bacchus” (Steeyens) : The custom was of great antiquity : 

The practice is still observed in Warwickshire and the adjoining 
counties, at statute-hirings, wakes, &c. by people who sell ale at 
no other time. And hence, I suppose [doubtless], the Bush tavern 
at Bristol and other places” (Ritson). 

busiless, i. 207 : see note 69 , i. 247. 

buss, to kiss, iv. 42 ; vi. 78. 

but, unless, except : To thiah hut nobly of my grandmother, i. 180 ; 
hut I he deceiv'd, iii. 141, 164 ; But on this day let seamen fea,r no 
wreck, iv, 31 ; hut goodmaii Fuff,iY. 396 ; hut Your comfort makes the 
rescue, vii. 554 ; But being charg'd, we will he still hy land, vii. 573. 

but I shall lose the grounds I ivorh ujpon, without losing the grounds, 
&c. iii. 255. 

butclier’s cur — This, v. 488 : ‘‘Wolsey is said to have been the 
son of a butcher” (Johnson), 

butt — You minoKS, vi. 81 : “ Patroclus reproaches Thersites with de- 
formity, with having one part crowded into another” (Johnson). 

butt-sbaft, “ a kind of arrow, used for shooting at butts ; foraied 
without a barb, so as to stick into the butts, and yet be easily ex- 
tracted” (Kares’s Gloss!), ii. 175 ; vi. 418. 

butt8ry-bar, and let it drink— Bring your hand to the, iii. 332 : 
The hutie.ry-bar moans the place in palaces and in great houses 
whence provisions were dispensed ; and it is still to be seen in 
most of our old colleges : I do not ansAver for the correctness of 
the following explanation ; “The bringing the hand to the buttery- 
ha.f, and letting it drink, is a proverbial phrase among forward Abi- 
gails, to ask at once for a kiss and a present. Sir Andrew’s slow- 
ness of comprehension in this particular gave her a just suspicion, 
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at of Ills frigidity and afatiee. Slie tlieroforo calk Im liaiid 
diy ; the moistness of the. hand being a Bign of liberality, as well 
m maitetR of Iot© as money’" (Ken kick). 

Buttons ij€ disclos'd — Before thcicj Before tlioir buds be opened, Tii. 
IIG. 

Buttons—' J/V iti L 380: ‘^All that tlio Host nieaiiH k, that 
Fenton has it in him to succeed : It is, as it were, buttoned up 
within Ins dress. There is no sort of allusion to bachelors' but- 
tons/’ &C. (UULLIEIi), 

TbllXOia, lively, spritely, iv. 4G0 ; viii. 0. 

Buy and sell^ to dispose of utterly, to over-reach, to betray : Does 
and sell his honour as he jdeases^ v. 490 ; houghl ttnd mld^ ii. 24 ; iv. 
70; v. 59, 451 ; vi. 28: “To be bought and soli! in a company.'" 
Bay’s Frorerhs^ p. 179, cd. 17G8. (So Harman, in liis Civo'ot or 
Warenlng for Cfuniuon Cnrsetors^ &c., 1573, '‘the lend loiisey lan- 
guage .... wherewith they hge and sell the common pe«>ple as 
they passe through the country.” p. 04, reprint 1814; and Skelton, 
in his Magivgfgcence^ 

“Why, w^as not for money Troy botho hought and Sidde /” 

\'ol, i. p. 277, cd. Pycc.) 

BuSSSSErd) a common and inferior kind of hawk {Bnim rulgark^ 
—see Yarreli’s Mist, of BrlL Birds^ vol. i. p, 82, sec. ed.) : 0 #low- 
idng'd iurtk / shall a buz::a7*d take ihm f iii. 154 ; kites and bm* 
mrds^ v. 354. 

Buzasard, a beetle (so named from its buzzing) : Ay, for a turtle^ 
— as he takes a buzzard^ iii. 134. 

’By, an abbreviation of ahy (which see) : Tlam shall 'by this dmr^ 
iL303. 

By and immediately : Thai shall be by and hy^ i. 214 ; Jll he. mtli 
her try and hy^ i. 393 ; Nine fetch me a stool hither hy and v, 132. 

By the fool multitude^ M< mi Meant of the fool niiiltitude, ii. 374 : 
“The plain fact is (for it needs not many ■words) that the jyrepo- 
sitions hy and of are synonymous, and that our ancestors used 
them indiSerently, as they were well Justiiled in doing.” Cliffords 
note on Jonson's Works^ vol, i. p. 140. 

By -drinkings, drinkings between meals, iv. 2G0. 

By’r /m/y, byourLady,iLlll (twice), 115; iii. 347 ; iv, 233, 240, 243, 
252, 39(5 ; v. 388, 499 ; vi. 336, 405 ; vii. 143, 156. 

By’r lakin^ by our Badykin, by our little Lady, i, 214 ; ii. 286. 

C. 

caddis-garter, ir. 234 ; eaddmes, iii. 472 : Caddk \xm worsted 
Hband or galloon. (*^ Cruel, caddas., or worsted ribbon.” The Mates 
of Mi Custome Iiovse^ ^c. 1582, sig. b v, “ Oaddas or Oruell riband.’" 
The Mates of Marchandizm., <lc., n. d. sig. c 5,) 
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cade ofhirnng.% w 170 : That is, a barret of herrings'’ (Johnson) : 
“A cade is less than a hairel. The quantity it should contaik is 
ascertained by the accounts of the Oelaress of the Abbey of Berk- 
ing. ‘ ihlemorandum. that a barrel of herryng shold contene a thou- 
sand herryngs.and a cade of herryng six hundreth, six score to the 
huiidreth.’ Mon. Ang. i. 83” (Malone). 

cadent 5 falling, vii. 271. 

Cadwallader, surnamed Bhendiged or the Blessed, the last king 
of Britain of the British race (see transl, of Caradoc’s Hist of 
Wales by Powell and Wynne, pp. 8-11, ed. 1774), iv. 497. 

Csesar and ids fortune hare at once — TliaiproudAmidtlng ship WldcJt^ 
Y. 13: “This alludes to a passage in Plutarch’s Life of Jidius 
Cmar, thus translated by Sir Thomas JTorth : ‘ CiBsar hearing that, 
straight discovered himself e unto the maister of the pjnnaee, who 
at the first was amazed when he saw him ; but Caesar, &c. said 
unto him, Good fellow, be of good cheere, &c. and fear not, for 

thou hast Ccesar and Ms fortune loith tJiee^ (Ste'&ye^s). 

Ceesarion, the son of Cleopatra by Jnlius Caesar, vii. 561. 

CSlg© — His father had ne/ver a house hut the, v. 170 : “A cage was for- 
merly a term for a prison. See Minshen in v. We yet talk of jail- 
hlrds' (Malone) : “ There is scarce a village in England which 
has not a temporary place of confinement still called The Cagd' 
(Steevens). 

Cain-coloured heard--A, a beard resembling in colour (sandy- 
red) that with which Cain was commonly represented in tapestries 
and pictures, i. 356 : compare Judas's [/iUiV], &c. 

cake’s dough— Our, iii. 117 ; Mg calce is dough, hi. 173 : A proverbial 
saying, to express that one’s hopes are frustrated ; a cake which 
comes out of the oven in that state being considered as spoiled. 

Calchas, vi. 53, 54, 62, &c. ; She [Cressida]’s a fool to stay hehind 
her father, vi. 8 : “ Oalchas, according to Shakespeare’s authority, 
The Destruction of Troy [see vi. 2], was 'a great learned bishop of 
Troy,’ who was sent by Priam to consult the oracle of Delphi con- 
cerning the event of the war which was threatened by Agamemnon. 
As soon as he had made ‘ his oblations and demaunds for them of 
Troy, Apollo (says the book) aunswered unto him, saying; Calehas, 
Calchas, beware that thou returne not back again to Troy ; but 
goe thou with Achylles unto the Greekes, and depart never from 
them, for the Greekes shall have victorie of the Troyans by the 
agreement of the gods.’ Hist, of the Destruction o/TVoy, translated by 
Caxton, 5th edit. 4to, 1617. This prudent Ushop followed .the ad- 
vice of the oracle, and immediately joined the Greeks” (Malone). 

calf’s- skin on those recreant limbs — And hang a, iv. 32 "(three 
times) ; And hang a calfs-sUn on Ms recreant Umhs, iv. 34: Kares, 
following a note of Sir John Hawkins, says ; “ Fools kept for diver- 




S2 

felon iE great families m%m ofteii dlsti»gtikli€Hl hy crwit^w mff- 
skm^ milk knttoni down ike kick. Tlieit;fora Coaf^taiifi^ ai.i i' al- 
exmbtidg© mean to call Austria a fool, in tliat ir I tin? hu 
repeatoci^' in ^HklfVskiu r Iliit, f» Ilitwm rcinarki*/ itclocB 

not appear tlmt Oomtaaee means Uy call Atifeiria a/bia’, as Sirffoliii 
Hawkins would Imve it; but sbe certainly miaiiis to cal! iiiin 

and to toll liim tlmt a mlfH-Blhi wmild Miiit lik n'cmnd iimi*h 
better tbaa a IIoub.” 

CSali*baB^ I. ** The motatbesiB In GiUhan from Ib 

a¥ident” (Faemee). 

Calipolis, iv, 346 ; where sea foot-note. 

caliverj ahaBcl-gunCim and lighter tban a mnskei and fir«l witli- 
out a rest), im. 268, 361 (twice), 

calMns, tbo parts of a korse-slioe wiikb are turned up and iKiinied 
to prevent the boi’se from slipping, viii. 208, 

€e11 — Be m n, &c. iv, 45 : A metaphor derived from bird -catch ing, — 
one bird being placed (in a cage, or fastened by a Btring) to allure 
others to the not by his call. 

CfiHl m him /oFl, vii, 508 : see not© vii. 602. 

ISall In, «di on : TU mil to yoti, vi 522 ; nm not© 46 , vL 583. 

OSltet^ or cailah a tmll, a dmb, a jade (“ Hognenelle, A fmniS tUU^ 
0r ^«arM^,/or a wench Uhe mrGhk^ Calkt^ Jfw»,clc.” Cotgrave's 
Fi\ awl Engt DkL)^ iii. 445 ; v. 121, 261 ; vii. 448. 

calling, appellation, name : wqiM not cliun^e that calling ^ iii. 14. 

Calllno, emiore me / iv, 483 : see note 1 3 1 , iv. 528 : 1 may add bore 
that Mr, Chappell gives, from the Ms. known as Queen EliEabeth'H 
Tirginal Book, three of the earliest Irish airs extant, one of which 
is Qallhio castiirame^-^Fopular Mimie of the, Ohiin Timi\ he. voLii, 
p. 793, sec. ed. : and that in Dekker's Bittlro-incmtit\ 1602, I fmd 
Tucca saying, “ Nay, yonr oohs, nor your Callm-ocs cannot seme 
your turne.” Sig. L 4. 

calUGL^ the Hostess’s blunder for qualm ^ iv. 341. 

Cambyses’ vein — In King, i, 242 : An allusion to the play en- 
titled A lamentahleTrage.die^ mixed fall of 2 )!eBant mirth, containing 
the life of Camhkes ling of Bercia^ from the beginning of Ids king- 
dome mfo ?tk deaths his atone good deed qfejcemition,,ofiir that mang 
wicked deedcs and igrannems murders^ eommitkd [sic] through 

and last afall^ 1m odlam death hg Gmh Imtke agimhiktL Lkme 
in such order asfolloweth* By Thomas PreBion, n. d. 4to. 
CSMidlot—Cjoos^, if I had you upon Barum piain^ Id drmi ye each- 
. ^ Img home to Cameht^ vii. 280 : Oamelot was the place where the 

,, romanceB say King Arthur kept Ms court in the West” {WAnBCR* 
TOn); ‘‘In the parts of ' SomersetsMre near Oamelot there are 
manyl^ge moors, upon wMcdi great numbers of geese are bred, so 
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p. 





that manj’- oilier places in England are from tbenoe supplied with 
quills and feathers’’ (IIaxmeh) : Here^ therefore, there is perhaps 
a double allusion,— to Camelot as famous for its geese, and to those 
knights who were vanquished by the Knights of the llound Table 
being sent to Camelot to yield themselves vassals to King Arthur, 

Camoinilej fkr more it h trodthn cm, <S:.c, — Though the, iv. 242 : The 
style immediately ridiculed is that of Lyly in his Eiqyh ues : ^ Though 
the mmouiUe the more it is trodden and pressed downe, the more 
it spreadetli ; yet the Tiohi the oftener it is handled and touched, 
the sooner it withereth and decayeth,’ &c.” (Fauwer) : Again, 
in Philomela^ ike Lmlg Fitzimter's Nightingale^ by Eobert Greene, 
bL I. 1595, sign, i 4 ; ‘ The palme tree, the more it is prest downe, 
the more it sprowteth np ; the cainomill^ the more it is troden^ the 
sweeter smell it yeildetlC ” (Reed) ; Greene, in another work, his 
Garde ofFande^ has ; “ The Oamomili increaseth most beeing troden 
on,” Sig. Q 2 verso, ed. 1608. 

CEB, to know, to be skilled in ; That defunctive music can^ viii. 469. 
passage find ^ ii. 200; vntli claps can sounds viii. 35 : see note 90, 
ii 248, and note 113, viii. 90. 

can well on Jiorsehach—Theg, They are skilful horsemen, vii. 189. 

■ canary, a wine so called (see saeJs, &c.) ; drlnh canary^ i. 380 ; a cup 

■ of canary^ iii. 332 ; canary put me down^ ibid. ; dnmh too much 
camaries, iv. 341. 

canary, a blunder of Mrs. Quickly for quandary : such a canaf% i. 
867 ; such a canaries^ ibid. 

canary, a quick and lively dance, said to have originated in the 
Canary Islands^---^m opinion which has been disputed : mahe you 

dance canary^ iii. 224. (“ The Canaries (which seems always to 

have had the same tune) is called ‘ The Canaries, or The Ha/y^ in 
Musiek’s Handmaid, 1678.” Chappell’s l^w.S'^c of the Olden 

Time^ &c. vol. i. p. 368, sec. ed.) 

canary, to dance (properly, to dance a canary) : camry to it with 
yourfeet^ ii 183. 

candied, sugared, fiattering, glozing : the candied tongue, vii. 154. 

candied, congealed : candied he tliey^ and melt^ i. 200 ; candied with 
ice^ vi. 556. 

candle— jS'ce/i? Mm with, iii. 36: ‘‘Alluding probably to St. Luke’s 
Gospel, ch. XV. v, 8 : ‘If she lose one piece, doth [she] not light a 
and seeh diligently till she find it T ” (Steevens), 

Candle-mme, “ inexhaustible magazine of tallow” (Johnson), iv. 
849. 

candlesticks, With torch- staves in their hand — The horsemm sit 
UhefixM, iv, 478: “Grandprd alludes to the form of ancient can- 
dlesticks, which frequently represented human figures holding the 
sockets for the lights in their extended hands” (Steevens). 
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candle-wasters, revellers, vrlio, sitting tip all niglit, many 
candles, ii, 129. 

candles’ ends for flap-dragons — DrlnJcs off: flap-dragon— A. 

candy deal of courtesy— What n, ‘‘Wliat a deal of candy courtesy 
(Malone), iv. 222. 

canker, the dog-rose : I had rather he a canher hi a hedge than a rose 
in Ms grace^ ii. 84 ; this canker^ Bolhighrohe^ iv. 220 ; The canker- 
llooms^ viii. 376 {Mr. Beisly in hi^Bhaksperds Garden, &c. p. 49, in- 
forms us that in the first and third ^of the above passages our poet 
refers to the rose-sponge or excrescence that grows on the branches 
of the dog-rose : but I believe him to be as much mistaken about 
the first passage as he evidently is with respect to the third one, — 

“ The canher-hlooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang ou such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses,” — 
where canker -hlooms cmi only mean the blossoms of the dog-rose), 

canker, a caterpillar (“ The larva I allude to {Lo::otmnki Rosana) 
.... lives among the blossoms [of the rose], and prevents the 
possibility of their further development,” &c. Patterson’s Letters 
on the Nat Hist of the Insects me^itioned in Shaks 2 }€are's Plays, 
p. 34) : in the sweetest hud The eating canker dwells, i, 264; Hath 
not thy rose a canker, Bomersetf v. 31 ; the canlcer death eats up that 
plant, vi. 416 ; The canhe/r galls the infants of the spring, vii. 116 ; 
This canker that eats up Lore's tender spring, viii. 261 ; And loath- 
some canker lives in sweetest hud, viii. 366 ; For canker vice the sweetest 
buds doth love, viii, 384 ; like a canker in the fragrant 7*ose, viii. 398 ; 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death, viii. 398; to Jdll cankers in 
the musk-rose huds, ii 282 •, cankers of a calm toorld, iv. 268. 

canker-blossom IfTott tUef of love!— You, ii. 299: “The can- 
Jcer-hlossom is not in thie place the blossom of the canker or wild- 
Tose . . . but a worm,” &c. (Steevens) : see the preceding article. 

Cannibals, Pistol’s blunder for Hannihols, iv. 345. 

canopy, the canopy of heaven ; Under the canopy, vi. 207 (twice). 

canstick, a candlestick, iv. 249. 

cantle, a comer, an angle, a piece, a portion, a parcel, iv. 249 ; vii. 

■..,552... ., .■ .. ... 

cantons, cantos, iii. 341. 

canvas -climber 5 “One who climbs the mast, to furl, or unfurl, 
the canvas or sails” (Steevens), viii. 47. 

canvass thee^in thy broad cardinal's hat — Pll, v. 15 : “This means, 
I believe, ‘111 tumble thee.^into , thy great hat, and shake thee, as 
bran and meal are shaken in a sieve’ ” (Steevens) : here Mr. 
Staunton explains canvass by “ toss, as in a blanket.” 

* capable, intelligent, able to understand, quick of apprehension : if 
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their daughters he caimhle (with a quibble), ii. 194 ; cajKihle of things 
scidous^ iii. 488 ; ingenious ^fonoard^ capable^ v. 396 ; ilie more cap- 
able creature^ vi. 61; are capable of nothing (‘‘have a capacity for 
nothing,” Matron e) hut inexplicable dumb-shows^mi, Ib'^ preaclimg 
to stones^ IF ould make them capable^ viL 170. 

capable, susceptible, impressible, sensible : capable of all ill, i. 188 ; 
capable impressure (“hollow mark,” Johnson, “ perceptible ” Ma- 
lone, “ sensible ” Staunton, “receivable,” Grant White), hi. 51 ; 
heart too capable Of every line, iii, 209 ; capable of this ambition, iv, 
25; capable of fears, iv. 29; capable Of wounds and scars, iv. 319 ; 
capable Of our flesh, v. 562 (see note 140, v. 591). 

capable, qualified as heir, capable of inheriting : of my land .... 
To make thee cap}able, vii. 277. 

capable^ capacious, comprehensive : a capable and ivkle revenge, vii, 
429. 

capitulate against ns, draw up heads or articles, combine, con- 
federate, against us, iv. 256. 

eapOCCMo, vi. 64: see note ii6, vL 119. 

capon— np) this : see first breaJc np. 

capped, took off the cap in salutation, vii. 375 : see note 2, vii. 471. 

capricious poet, honest Ovid, %oas among the Goths — the most, iii, 
47 : “ Calmer, capri, caperitious, capricious, fantastical, capering, 
goatish ; and by a similar sort of process are we to smooth Goths 
into goatd' (Caldecott) : “No doubt there is an allusion to caper 
here : but there seems to be also one to capere ; at least the word 
cajmicious may be used in the sense of ‘ taking.* Compare [Brew- 
er’s ?] Lingua, ii. 2, Dodsley’s Old Flays, vol. v. p. 132, last ed. ; 
‘ Carry the conceit I told you this morning to the party you wot 
of. In my imagination ’tis caprkioiis, ’twill take, I warrant thee’ ” 
(W. N. Lett£Oh) : The old spelling of “ the Goths” was “ the 
Gates P 

captain, (as an adjective) chief : the ass more captain than the lion, 

vi. 542 ; captain jewels in the carcanet, viii. 375. 

’ captious and intenible sieve, iii. 220 : “ By captious I believe Shake- 
speare only meant recipient, capable of receiving what is put into 
it ; and by intenible, incapable of holding or retaining it” (Ma- 
lone). 

captivate 5 to make prisoner, to reduce to bondage : captivate (the 
participle), v. 28, 72 ; captivated, ii, 185 ; captivates, v. 250, 

oarack, a galleon, a large ship of burden, viii. 163 ; a land carach, 

vii. 382 ; caracks, ii. 29. 

caraways, comfits or confections made with caraway-seeds, iv. 
393 (In Shadweli’s Tro7?za?i-Caj?tow,caraway-comfits are mentioned 
as no longer fit to appear at fashionable tables ; “ The fruit, crab- 
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apples, sweetiBgs, and horse-plnmbs ; and lor cfm/eeiwM^ a few 
emravmjs in a small sawcer, as if bis *worsMp’s bouse liacl been a 

lonsie inn.’’ vol iii. p. 350). 

carbonado, a piece of meat cat cross-wise for broiling, iv. 282 ; 

■ i' wL 211.. ■ ' . ■ 

carbonado, to cut cross- wise for broiling : vii. 2*79 ; carlmnmloai^ 
iii. 273, 473. 

carcanot, a necklace {Fr. ea7*ean% ii, 21 (subsequently in the same 
play called a chain) ; eajitum (superior) jewels m the carcanet^ TiiL 


Card-*-!r/?.6 vii. 8 : ‘^Tbe mariner’s compass. Properly, tlic 

paper on which the points of the wind are marked.” Isaress GIosc^,: 

Not the card of the mariner’s compass, but what we now' call it 
chart.” Hunters Nev) lUiist of Bliahespem% vol. ii. p. 167 (where 
Hackluyts Virginia Rkhhj Valued^ 1609, and Sir H. Maiiiwaring s 
Beaman's Bictionary^ 1670, are quoted) ; A Sea-card, charia ma- 
rinaP Coles’s Lat and EngL Diet, (I find in Sylvester s Du Bar- 

iasj 

Sure, if my Card and Compasse doc not fail, 

W’ are neer the Port.’* The Triumph of Faith, p. 256, etl. 1641, 

where the original has **mon Quadrant et ma Carte marine.”) 

card — We must speaJc hy tlie^ “ We must speak with the same pre- 
cision and accuracy as is observed in marking the true distances of 
coasts, the heights, courses, ^ <S:c,, in a sea- chart” (Malone), vii. 


card of ten : see/ac’d it with a card of fm, 

caxdOCH, properly gwaH decu, “the fourth part of the gold [French] 
crown, and worth fifteen sols” (Douce), iii. 2G8, 276. 

carded kU state, iv, 255 : see note 87, iv. 299. 

carduus hemdictus, ii. 115 : “ Carduus Benedictus, or blessed thistle 
(says Cogan, in of Health, 1595 [but printed earlier]), 

so worthily named for the singular virtues that it hath .... Phis 
herbe may worthily be called Benediciiis, or Omnimorlia, that is, a 
salve for every sore, not knowen to physitians of old time, but 
lately revealed by the speciall providence of Almighty God” (Stee- 
VENS). 

care killed a cat— -What though, ii. 132 : A proverbial expression : Ea;; 
gives “ Care will kill a cat.” Proverls, p. 84, ed, 1768. 

careers — Passed the : see passed the careers, &o, 

careful hom^s, hours of care, of distress, ii. 51. 

careful man— a, iii. 380 ; “ I believe, means a man who has such a 
'regard for his character, as to entitle him to ordination” (Stee- 
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cares it he not clonc^ makes provision that it may not be done” (Ma- 
lone), viii. 11. 

Carlj a clinrl, a rustic, a peasant, a boor, vii. 711. 

carlot, the same in signification as carl^ iii, 53. 

CarnatiOllS l see gillfymrs^ <S:c. ' 

carpet consideration — Kniglit dubhed o?z,iii. 373: Caiyet hiiglits were 
knights dubbed at court by mere favour, — not on the field of bat- 
tle for their military exploits : our early writers constantly speak 
of them with great contempt ; and caiyet-hnight became a term for 
an effeminate person. 

carpet-mongers, equivalent to carj^eidsnights^ efieminate per- 
sons (see preceding article), ii. 139, 

carpets, table-covers of ornamental tapestry : the carjicts laid, iii. 

■■ 160.. , 

carry coals, to put up with insults, to submit to any degradation 
(“ II a du feu en la teste. Hce is very cJwllerlche,furiciiSj or conr- 
agioiis; he will carrie no coalesy Cotgrave’s Fr. ami Engl. Diet. 
sub “Teste”) : the men would carry coals, iv. 452 ; wdll not carry 
coals, vi. 388 : “ From tbe mean nature of this occupation, it seems 
to have been somewhat hastily concluded, that a man who -would 
carry coals would su*bmit to any indignity. Hence, to carry coals, in 
the sense of tamely putting up -with an affront, occurs perpetually in 
our old writers, both serious and comic” . . . . “ In all great houses, 
but particularly in the royal residences, there were a number of 
mean and dirty dependents, whose office it -was to attend the -wood- 
yard, sculleries, c^c. Of these (for in the lowest deep there -was a 
lower still) the most forlorn wretches seem to have been selected to 
carry coals to the kitchens, halls, &c. To this smutty regiment, who 
attended the progresses, and rode in the carts with the pots and 
kettles, which, with every other article of furniture, were then 
moved from palace to palace, the people, in derision, gave the 
name of Made guards, a term since become sufficiently familiar, 
and never properly explained.” G-ifford’s notes on JonsoMs Works, 
voL ii. pp. 169, 179. (In Lyly’s If Idas mention is made of “ one of 
the Cole house,” sig. F 4, ed. 1592, one of the drudges about the 
palace of King Midas.) 

carry out my side--IIardly shall I, vii. 335 : “ The bastard means, 
‘ I shall scarcely be able to make out my game.’ The allusion is to 
a i^arty at cards, and he is afraid that he shall not be able to make 
his side successful” (Mason) : In the phraseology of the card-table 
to set up a side was to become partners in a game ; to 2'>dl os pluck 
down a side was to occasion its loss by ignorance or treachery ; and 
to carry out a side was to carry out the game with success : see 
Gifford’s note on Massinger’s Works, vol. i. p. 150, ed. 1813 ; and 
note in my ed. of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, vol. i. p. 343. 
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cart j a car, a chariot : cart^ yii. 157, 

carve too^ and U$p—He can, ii. 220; she discourses^ she rariu-s, i. 354 ; 
carve her, drhih to her, viii. 191: That cai^ve is here used to descri]>e 
some particular form of action,— some sign of intelligence and fa- 
vour, — was first shown by the late Joseph Hunter {New Illusf. of 
Bhahespeare, voL i. p. 215), who observed that the word occurs in 
a very rare poetic tract, entitled A Propliede rf Oadimlladcr, last 
King of the Brittaines, by William Herbert, 4to, 1C04, which opens 
with a description of Fortune, and of some who had sought to gain 
her favour ; 

‘ Then did this Qiieene her wandering coach ascend, 

Whose wheels were more inconstant than the wind : 

A mighty troop this empress did attend ; 

There might yon Cains Marins carving find, 

And martial Sylla conrting Yenns kind' 

To these lines adduced by Mr. Hunter I afterwards (in mj Few 
Notes, &c. p. 20) added the following passages ; “ Her amorous 
glances are her accusers; her very lookes write sonnets in thy 
commendations ; she carues thee at boord, and cannot sleepe for 
dreaming on thee in bedde.’* Day’s He of Gulls, 1606, sig. D. 

** And if thy rival he in presence too, 

Seem not to mark, hut do as others do 
Salnte him friendly, give him gentle words, 

Return all courtesies that he affords ; 

Drink to him, carm him, give him compliment ; 

This shall thy mistress more than thee torment.” 

Beaumont’s Bemedy of Love, — B. and Fletcher’s Works, 
vol. xi. p. 483, ed. Dyce. 

(Beaumont’s Remedy of Love is a very free imitation of Ovid’s Re- 
media Amoris • and, as far as I can discover, the only part of the 
original which answers to the preceding passage is, 

‘f Hnne qnoqne, quo quondam niminm rxvalo dolebas, 

Yellem desineres hostis habere loco. 

At eerie, qnamvis odio remanente, salutay v. 701) : 

More recently Mr. Grant White has still further illustrated the 
word carve, “ Thus,” he says, “in A vemj Wojna?i, among the Cha- 
racters published with Sir Thomas Overbury’s W?fe; ‘Her light- 
nesse gets her to swim at the top of the table, where her wrie little 
finger bewraies carving; her neighbours at the latter end know 
they are welcome, and for that purpose she quencheth her thirst." 
Sig. e 3, eel. 1632. See also Littleton’s Latin- English Lexicon, IWIIS 
* A Carver : — chironomus.’ ‘ Chironomus : —{One that useth apish 
motions with his hands f ‘ Chironomia:— A kind of gesture with the 
hands, either in dancing, carving of meat, or pleading,^ &c. <&c.” 

carve for hk ovm rage— To, “ To supply food or gratification for 
his own anger” (Steevbns), vii. 408. 
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case, skin : a grkde on tlig case^ iiL 389 ; though my cam he a pitiful 
one, &c. (with, a qnibble), ill 489. 

case, to skin (a hunting term) : ere ice ca^e lmi^ iii. 254. 

case, a pair, a couple : I have not a case ofUves^hr, 451 (Compare 
“ this ease of rapie^s.’^ Alarlowe’s p. 89, ed.Djce, 

1858 ; ^Itwo case of jewels.” Webster’s White Devil, --Worhs^-pA^^ 
ed. Djce, 1857 ; a case of pistols.” Middleton and W. Rowley’s 
^(|js|^,~Middletoii’s 

case of eyes- f’^What, tvith the, vii. 326 : “ The case of eyes,'' says 
Steevens, is the socket of either eye and, to confirm his expla- 
nation, he cites from 27^6 Winter's Tale, “to tear the cases of their 
eyes," act v. sc. 2 : but perhaps Rowe wasTight when he substituted 
“ TF/iaif, tmih this case of eyes P' ie. with such a pair of no-eyes as 
this ? See the preceding article* 

case me hi leather, i. 14 : Dromio means, as a foot-ball is cased or 
covered. 

cashiered— Fh.9, m they say, i. 349 : Here cashiered has been ex- 
plained “ carried out of the room,”— “ turned out of company,” — 
and “ cleaned out eligat lector. 

cask, a casket, V. 163. 

Cassaiis— de, v. 540 : “ Was the King’s Orator, as he was 
called in Rome, and, according to the household-books of Henry 
VIII,, was in the receipt of a large annual salary for his services 
in various parts of Italy” (Collier). 

Cassius— Fowr hrofher, vi. 632 ; my hrother Cassias, vi. 675 : “ Cas- 
sius married Junia, Brutus’s sister” (Steevens). 

cassocks, loose outward military coats, iii. 265. 

cast, to dismiss : the state .... Caiinoi with safety cast him, vii. 379; 
Oar general cast as thus early, vii. 404 ; cast in his mood (anger), 
vii. 411 ; That I was cast, vii. 469. 

cast, used with a quibble between its two senses, “ to throw” and 
to vomit though he (drink) tools up my legs sometime, yet I made 
a shift to cast him, vii. 26 ; What a drunken knave ivas the sea to cast 
thee in our way I viii. 22. 

cast, to empty : His filth within being cast, i. 479 : “ To cast a pond 
is to empty it of mud” (Johnson). 

cast, to cast up, to compute : Let it he cast, and paid, iv, 387. 

cast “lips of Diana, lips left off by Diana, iii. 49. 

cast loater, to find out diseases by inspecting the urine : cast The 
ivater of my land, vii. 65. 

Castilian, a cant term, about the origin of which the commenta- 
tors have uselessly puzzled themselves, i. 373. 
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Castiliano toUo^ iii. ■.3Sl:'"'Eqmyaleiit to “put on your Castiimn 
countenancej that is, your grave solemn looks*’ (ITAKiiUin’o^; ). 

Castle-“J7^ to 7mjj T. ,241 Sandal Castle, near Wakefield in York- 
shire” (Malone). 

OEStlo iti Ealnt Albmi's—The^ v. 1,95 : see note 212 , v. 220. 

castle on head I ---Wear a, vi. 89 : “ A close helmet, which covered 

the whole head, was called ei.- emfie [see note 76 , vi. 360]” (Wau- 
burton) : “Troilus doth not advise Diomed to wear a helmet on 
his head ; that would be poor indeed, for he always wore one in 
battle ; but to guard Ms head with the most impenetrable armour, 
to shut it up even in a castle^ if it were possible, or else his sword 
should reach it” (Heath), 

castle— dcsirmiton on the -enem^/B^ vi. 31f : see note 76 , vi.. 
36G. 

castles mounted etand — Where ^ v. 12G ; see note 212 , v. 220. 

cat, ami shoot at me— Hang me in a bottle Ilhe ii. 80: It appears 
that formerly cats (occasionally factitious ones) w^erc hung up in 
baskets and shot at with arrows ; also that, in some counties of 
England, they were enclosed, with a quantity of soot, in wooden 
bottles suspended on a line, and that he who could beat out the 
bottom of the bottle as he ran under it, and yet escape its con- 
tents, was “ the hero” of the sport ; see Steevens’s note ad 'L : “ It 
is still a diversion in Scotland to hang np a cat in a small cask or 
firkin, half filled with soot ; and then a parcel of clowns on horse- 
back try to beat out the ends of it, in order to show their dex- 
terity in escaping before the contents fall upon them.” Percy’s 
Hel, of A. E. Poetry^ voL i. p. 155, ed. 1794. 

CQ/t — Here is that lohkli loill give language to you^ i. 204 : “ Alluding to 
an old proverb, that good liquor will mahea catsjyeah'^ (Steevens). 

cat V iJd adage— Like the poor, vii. 19 : “ The adage alluded to is, 
‘ The cat loves fish, but dares not wet her feet j’ 

‘ Catus amat pisces, seel non viilt tingere ifiantas’ ” (Johnson) : 

“ It is among Hey wood’s Proverbs^ ed. 1593, Q 2 ; 

‘ The cat would eato fish, but she will not ’wette her feete’” (Boswell). 

Cat-0^ -moimtain, a wild-cat, i. 225 ; cat-d" -mountain looks,^ L S6G : 
“ A term borrowed from the Spaniards, who call the wild-cat galo- 
montes^^ (Dolx’e). 

Cataian — A^ i, 363 ; iii. 347 : Meaning properly a native of Cataia 
or Cathay, i. e. China, is supposed to have become a cant term for 
a thief or sharper, because the Chinese were notorious for their 
skilful thieving ; but in the second of the above passages it is cer- 
tainly used playfully by Sir Toby as a term of reproach or contempt. 

catlings, lute-skings or violin-strings, made of cat-gut, vi. G1 
hence the name of a musician, Simon Catling^ vi, 461. 
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cats— Prmc(3 of, vi. 418 ; ^ood Idng of cats^ vi. 429 : see Tylalt^ <S:c. 

cailSOj cause of quarrel,— a fasliiouable term in the science of duel- 
ling: The first and scconel cause toill not m^ve my tufn^ ii. 175 y found 
the (juarrcl teas uj>on the semntli eaiise^ iiL 7^ \ a gentleman .... of. 
the first a7ul second came (“one who quarrels bj the book,” Wae- 
BUiiTON ; and see hooh^-^We quarrel in jmnt^ hy the) ^ yL 418. 

cailtolj craft, deceit (“CJautelle: A wile^ cautell., sleight* a crafiie 
reach j or fcicli^ yidlefull deuise or endcuor; aUo^ crafty suhtiltie^ 
trumperie^ deceit^ coimnage^' Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl DlcL)^ yii. 
118 ; Applied to cautels (‘‘Applied to insidious purposes, with sub- 
telty and cunning,” IIalone), vii. 448. 

‘Cautelous, insidious : cautelous halts 

cantBloms— (7o?c«re75, and men^ vi. 634 : Here ^^cauteloiis is cautious 
and wary at least to the point of cowardice, if not to that of insi- 
diousness and trickery,” Craik. 

€8/Viare to the general^ vii. 143: Camare is the roe of a kind of 
sturgeon, and of other fish, pickled, salted, and dried, which came, 
and still comes, from Russia : Hamlet means that the play in ques- 
tion was of too high a relish for the palates of the multitude. 

COaS©, to cause to cease, to stop: Partlcidarities and petty sounds To 
ceasc^ V. 194 ; would cease The present power ofUfe^ vii. 728 ; he not 
ccasxl With slight denial^ Yi. 

©©ase, to decease, to die : hotli slicdl cease^ without you? remedy^ iii. 
281 ,* Fcdl^ and cease! vii. 344. 

C©lIS©r hi a- harhefs shop — Lihe to a, iii. 161 : The censers formerly- 
used in barbers’ shops, to sweeten them with cheap iperfumes, had, 
of course, their covers perforated. 

censer— T/uui thin man in c, iv. 398 : It has been supposed that the 
allusion is to one of the thin embossed figures in the middle of the 
pierced convex lid of a censer or fire-pan, in which coarse per- 
fumes were burned to sweeten the atmosphere of the musty rooms 
in our author’s days : but Mr. Grant White understands censer to 
mean some kind of cap. 

COnSlir©, judgment, opinion : my just censure^ iii. 435 ; To give their 
censure, v. 27 ; To give Ms censure, v. 122 ; Durst ivag his tongue in 
censure (in giving an opinion which of the two made the more 
splendid appearance), v. 485 ; Take each man's censure, vii. 117 ; in 
the general censure, vii. 120 ; the censure of the which one, vii. 153 ; 
In censure of his seeming, vii. 155 ; mouths of wisest censure, vii. 409 ; 
I may not hrcaihe nuj censure, vii. 444 ; the strongest in our censure, 
viii. 31 ; To give your censures, v. 388 ; our just censures, vii 66. 

eensnre, judicial sentence : Your heaviest censure, vi. 237 ; the cen- 
sure of this hellish mllain, vii. 470. 

€©IlS 1 ir ©3 to pass judgment or opinion on: Should censure thus on 
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hmhj gentlemen, L 267 ; censure me %/ wJiaigou were^w, 82 ; eemure 
icell tlie deed (‘^approve the deed, judge the deed good/' John- 
son), V. 149; censure me zngaur zvisdom, vL 655 ; By our hist eyes 
cannot he censured estimated,’’ Malone), iv. 21 ; how you are 
censured here, vi. 159; hoio are ice censured f ibid,; IIow^ my kml, 
I may he censured, yii. ^04: y That censures estimates,” Malone) 
falsely, viii. 

censure, to pass sentence Judicially : That are to censure them, vii, 
336 ; ^Has censur'd Mm already, i, 456. 

century, a hundred : said a centwy of ])rayers, Tii. 706. 

century, a company of a hundred men : A century send forth, vii, 
319 ; dispatch Those centurm to our aid, vi. 154. 

ceremonies, honorary ornaments, tokens of respect” (Malone) : 
If you do find them decldd loith ceremonies, Yi. 617 : “ By ceremonies 
must here be meant what are in the next speech of Flavius called 
* Cesar's trophies,’ and are described in the next scene as ‘ scarfs’ 
which were hung on Gsesar’s images” (Ceaik). 

ceremonies, “omens or signs deduced from sacrifices or other 
ceremonial rites” (Malone) : Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies, 
vL 636 ; I never st^od on ceremonies, vi. 640. 

^Cerns, concerns, iii. 172* 

certainty of this hard life — The, “ The certain consequence of this 
hard life” (Malone), vii. 709. 

Certes, certainly, i. 215 ; ii. 40, 106 ; v. 485 ; vii. 375. 

cess — Out of all. Out of all measure, iv. 224 (A phrase of doubtful 
origin : Cotgrave gives “ Sans cesse. Vncessantly .... also, exees- 
siuely, immoderately, out of all cesse and crkT Fr. and Engl Diet), 

cesse, to cease, iii. 278 (Mr. Knight, who rightly, on account of the 
rhyme, retains this archaism, quotes an instance of it from Chau- 
cer’s Troilus and Oressida : huu Shakespeare must have- met with it 
in various books that were to him of recent date: e.g, in Phaer 
and Twyne’s 

L* This spoken, with a thought he makes the swelling seas to cesse, 

And sunne to shine, and clouds to flee, that did the sides oppressed’ 

B. i. sig. Bill, ed, 1584). 

cestron, a cistern, viii. 193. 

chain with crumhs--Go, sir, ml your, iii. 349 : Gold chains were for- 
merly worn by persons of rank and dignity, and by rich merchants, 
—a fashion which descended to upper servants in great houses, and 
to stewards as badges of office; and these chains were usually 
cleaned by being rubbed with crumbs. 

chairs of order loohyou scour With juice of halm, &Q.— The several, 
i. 412 : “It was an article of our ancient luxury to rub tables, &c, 
with aromatic herbs” (Steevens). 
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dialic’d, having cups (‘‘It may be noted that the cup of a flower 
is called caZ/x, whence c/iah'cc,” JoHKSON)y Vii. 661. 

clialleilgOj Foiti shall not h& 7711 / judge— Make my ^y. 520: ^^Chal- 
lenge is here a verhuiii jnriSyth law-term. The criminal, when he 
refuses a juryman, says ‘ I challenge him’” (Johnson). 

diamber — Welcome^ sweet prime y to Lomloriy to your, v. 392 : “ Lon- 
don was anciently called Camera Regis''' (Pope): “This title it 
began to have immediately after the Korman conquest. See Coke’s 
4 Inst. 243 ; Camden’s Britannia, 374 ; Ben Jonson’s Account of 
King James’s Entertainment in passing to his Coronation, dc, 
[Jonson’s Works, voL vi. p. 428, ed. Gifford]” (Reed). 

diainTberors, men of intrigue, vii. 424. 

diambars j small pieces of ordnance : charged cJiamlers (with a quib- 
ble), iv. 342 ; chambers go off, iv. 449,451 ; chambers discharged, v. 502. 

diampaill, open country, iii. 358 ; champains, vii. 251. 

cliangeling, ii. 275, 277, 306 : “ Changeling is commonly used for 
the child supposed to be left by the fairies, but here for a child 
taken away” (Johnson) : “ It is hei'c properly used, and in its com- 
mon acceptation ; that is, for a child got in exchange. A fairy is 
now speaking” (Ritson). 

cliailliel, a kennel : throw the quean in the channel, iv. 330 ; As if a 
channel should be call'd the sea, v. 261 ; Here friend by friend in 
bloody channel lies, viii. 329. 

Qll^l[lB011~-The first rote of the xnous, vii, 142; This is explained by 
the reading of 4to 1603, “ the first verse of the godly ballet.” 

chape, iii. 265: “The chape was the metal part at the end of a 
scabbard, the portion of the scabbard which protected the sharp 
end of the dagger or similar weapon .... it is sometimes used 
for the hook or loop at the top of a scabbard” (Halliwell) ; 
“A Chape (the Iron point of the Scabbard), Yaginm ferramenium, 
rostrum, lorica, mticroi" Coles’s Lat. and Engl, Diet, 

chapeleSS, without a chape (see chape'), iii. 144. 

diapmcil, sellers: by base sale of chapmen's tongues, ii. 176. 

chapmeil, buyers: you do as chapmen do, vi. 63. 

chaps, jaws : open your chaps again, i. 204 ; Ms dead chaps, iv. 22 ; 
your tnouldy chaps, iv. 344 ; Before Ms chaps be stain'd, v. 149 ; a 
pair of chaps, vii. 544. 

chaps, clefts, breaks in the continuity of the skin : my frosty signs 
and chaps of age, vi. 351 ; Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were 
disguis'd, viii. 328. 

character, handwriting, writing : ^Tis Hamlet's character, vii. 188 ; 
though thou didst produce My mry character, vii. 276 ; Since 7nind at 
fii'st in character was done (“Since thought was first expressed in 
writing,” Staunton), viii. 378. 
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eliaracter— 2%!^, “ Thy deBcription, i,e. the writiBg afterwards dis- 
covered with Perdita’’ (Steeveks), iii. 458. 
eliaracter, to inscribej'to iolix strongly : m their harhr nwj ihowjliiH 
ril character^ iii. 36 ; these few precepts m ihp matiury SiC thuu cha- 
racter^ vii. 117 ; eltavactcT\l and eng raiul, i. 288 : cJu(ravier\i on. ilg 
Bldn^ v. 150 ; Full character'd^ viii. 410. 
cliaractery, what is charactered or written ; Fames me flowers far 
their chankierg (“ the inatter with which thejanake letters^’* John- 
son), i. 412 ; All the ehmdetenj that is charactered on,” 

Bteeyens) * 

charactSj characters, marks, i. 508. 

chare, or c/m?*, a turn or bout of work, a job or task- work, —drudgery, 
vii. 594 : c/m?’cs, vii. 683. 
char’d — All is dispatched, viii. 159. 

charge, a weight, a burden : of lJeowyJifevviii.il ; .Patience^ 

good sir ^ Even for this charge^ Yin. Zl. 
charge, — Answering us With otir oim, Eewarding us with our owm 
expenses, making the cost of war its recompohse” (Johnson), 
vi.235. 

charge — Give them their fiL lOd To charge his fellows seems to 

have been a regular part of the duty of the constable of the watch” 
(Malone), 

charge you — Not to^ Kot with a purpose of putting you to expense 
or being burdensome” (Johnson), i. 3G9, 
charge "house, ii. 209: Steevens supposes this to mean a free- 
school ; but it would rather seem to mean a common school in 
distinction to a free one. 

chariest, most cautious, most scrupulous, vii. 116. 
chariness of our honesty — The^ “ The caution which ought to at- 
tend on it [on our chastity]” (Steevens), i. 362. 

Charity — By Samt^ vii. 181 : “We read in the martyrology on the 
first of August,— ‘ Romae passio sane tar um virginum, Fidei, Bpei, 
et Chariiatis^ quoe sub Hadriano principe martyrim coronam adeptte 
sunt.’ ” Douglas’s Criterion.^ p. 68, cited by Eitson. (So, in The 
Faire Mcdde of Bnstoweylt6% \ 

Now “by Saint Charity^ it I were bulge, 

A halter were the least should hamper Mm.” Sig, i? B vorso.) 

Charles’ iDaln^iY. 223: The constellation Ursa Major ;--~-dLQoovdmg 
to some, a corruption of Ckorles or Churl's [i.e. rustic’s] wain ; ac" 
cording to others, the constellation was so named in honour of 
Charlemagne. 

charm her chattering tongue^ iii, 157 ; charm thy riotous tongue^ v. 
167; charm your tongue^Y.^lii^ vii 464; charm my tong m^Yii AH. i 
In this expression, as Malone observes, charm means “ compel to 
be silent, as if by th^ power of enchantment.” 
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cliarilQL^d — /, in mine own woe^ Y.ii. 714 : ' “ Alluding to tlie common 
superstition of cliarms being powerful enough to keep men unhurt; 
in battle” (Waebuetox)., , 

charmer 5 one who works by charms or spells: She teas a charmer- 
' ' (an .enchantress), vii. 4B1 ; Immmily charmers (‘‘ enchanters,. ruling 
us at their will, Sew AED, — the gods), viii. 210. 
cliarmillg ’5 having the power of fascination : xlnd faster bound to 
Aaron's charming eyes^ vi. 297 ; more charming With their own 
mhlcness^'mi.llZ* ■ 

char min g* icords — Betwixt two, viL 643 : Here more recently 
ing has been explained “ magical, enchanting :” but qy. ? 
charms, iove-charms: I thinh you have cJiarms, L 368. 
ehamCGO, t. 138 : “ Shakespeare and other dramatic writers men- 
tion a wine called Qharmco, which, in a pamphlet quoted by War- 
burton, is enumerated along with Sherry-sack and Malaga (The 
Discovery of a London Monster, called the Black Dog of Newgate^ 
1612). According to Mr. Steevens, the appellation is derived from 
a village near Lisbon. There are, in fact, two villages in that 
neighbourhood, which take the name of Charneca-; the one situ- 
ated about a league and a half above the town of Lisbon, the other 
near the coast, between Oollares and Oarcavellos. We shall, there- 
fore, probably not err much, if we refer the wine in question to 
the last-mentioned territory.” Henderson’s JT/stoy of Ancient and 
Modern p. 306. 

Cliase, an object of chase : This is the chase (“the animal pursued,” 
Joii^’sox)? ih. 438 ; seek thee out some other chase, v. 193 ; single out 
some other chase, v. 264 : see note 143 , ii. 254. 
ohaSB— 'ib/ this kind of, “By this way of following the argument” 
(Johnson), iii. 17. 

ciiases — That all the courts of France toill he disturb'd With, iv. 432 : 
We find in the Promptorimi Parvulorum “ Chace of tenys pley, or 
othyr lyke. Sisteneia, ohstaculum, ohiculum (ftiga, P.),” p. 68, ed. 
Way: Mr. Halliwell cites the following dialogue of players at 
tennis from The Marrow of the French Tongue, 1025 ; “ Play then, 
and give me a good ball— Sir, doth it please you that this foe play ? 
— As it shall please you, I doe not care. — Goe to ; play, sir. — A 
losse ; I haue fifteene. — Patience ; play.— Say, boy, marke that 
chase, — Sir, behold it marked, and it is a great one.— Sir, you will 
lose it. — Demand it of the standers by.— Fifteenes all. — I have- 
thirty, and a chase,— masters, is the ball above or under the 
roape? — Sir, methinkes it is under more then a spaime. — I have 
thirty for fifteene. — And I, I have two chases. — Sir, the last is no 
chase, but a losse. — Sir, how is it a losse ?— Because you did strilce 
it at the second bound.” p. 192 : R. Holme gives, among the 
“ terms” at tennis ; “ Chase, is to miss the second striking of the 
Ball back and, among the “ laws” of the game, he informs us, 
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You must observe that there is no chasgicg sides 'witliont 
two Chases or Forty one Chase ^ and then they may change sides, 
and the other serves upon the Fent-honse beyond the Blew, and 
then the other is bound to play the Ball over the Line, between 
the Chase and the end Wall ; and if the other side misses to re« 
turn the Bali, he loses 15.’’ Academy of Armory and Blazon^ B. iii. 
p, 265 : In Diet de la Lang. Fr, par Laveaux is “ Clame. An jeu 
de paume, se dit de la distance qn’il y a entre le mur do cute oit 
Ton sert, et Fendroit on tombe la balle du second bond. Cette 
distance se mesure par les carreaux. Quand la chasse est petite, 
on dit, line chasse d deim^ d trois carreaux et deml. Marquer les 
chasses. Grande chasse. Ilya chasse. Gagner la chasse. Chasse 
an pied de la miiraille^ ou simplement, chasse aupledj chasse morte:'^ 
According to Douce, “ A chace at tennis is that spot where a ball 
falls, beyond which the adversary must strike his ball to gain a 
point or chace. At long tennis it is the spot where the ball leaves 
off rolling. We see therefore why the king has called himself a 
torangW (Douce): On the passage of Ariosto’s Orfewtfo Furioso^ 
0. xix. st. 84, 

** Quanto ncl giuoco de le caccie un muro 
Si nauova a colpi de le paEe grosse,” 

Mr, Panizzi merely quotes the observation of Molini, “ Caccia § ter- 
mine del giuoco della palla, del pallone, del calcio, &c. and Bose 
on his translation of. the passage only remarks, “ Chaces is in 
tennis somewhat of an equivalent to hazards at billiards An 
anonymous dramatist writes ; 

** Bic. Beueng’d ! and why, good childe ? 

Olde Faukenbridge hath had a worser hasting. 

Fa. I, they haue banded [me] from chase to chase* 

1 haue been their tennis ball since I did coort.” 

A FleasantCommodie called Looke about nig. 

CllBtllEni — The cleric of v. 171 : ‘‘A nonentity in history” (Douce). 
cliats him — While she^ While she keeps talking of him (?), vi. 164. 

dlEUdroU, part of the entrails of an animal (“ a word formerly in 
common use in the books of cookery,” Steevens ; “A Calves chaul- 
dron, Echinus Coles’s Lat. and Engl. Diet), vii. 46. 

ehe vor ye, “I warn you” (Johnson), vii, 328 (Somersetshire dialect), 
cheap — Good ; see good cheap- 

cheater — A tame, iv. 343 : The context, I think, shows that when 
Falstaff applies to Pistol these words (cheater properly signifying 
“one who plays with false dice”), he means uo more than “ a poor 
spiritless or harmless rascal.” (Here Steevens quotes the following 
, . passage from 3fihil Mumchame, &c. (a tract which has been incon- 
. siderately attributed to Greene) ; “ They [those who played with 
false dice] call their art by a new-found name, as cheating, them- 
selves cJieaiors, and the dice cheters, borrowing the term from among 
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our lawyers, witli whom all such casuals as fall to the lord at the 
holding of his leets, as w^aifes, straies, and such like, be called e/iei(e, 9 , 
and are accustom, ably said to be escheted to the lord’s use Steeveus 
also cites from Beaumont and Fletcher’s jPazV Maid of the Inn^ 
act iv. sc. 2, “ and will be drawn into the net by this decoy-duck, 
this tame cheater f — where tame clieakr is evidently a cant phrase.) 

clieater, an escheator an officer appointed by the Lord Trea- 
surer, wdio observed the EscheatB due to the King in the County 
w- hereof he w&s Escheatof% and certified them unto the Chancery 
or Exchequer^ Cowell’s Laio Diet ed.. 1727) : I will le cheater 
to them hath (with a quibble), i. 354; I will bar m honest man my 
Iiovse, nor no cheater (where the Hostess misunderstands cheater as 
used by Falstaff), iv. 343. 

clieek, a term in falconry, applied to a hawk when she forsakes her 
proper game, and follows some other of inferior kind that crosses 
her in her flight : cMcJs at emnj feather^ iii. 361 ; the staniel cheehs 
at it, iii. 357. 

cllGCk^ a reproof, a rebnke : nobler than attending for a chech, vii. 677. 

clieer, countenance, aspect : of cheer, ii. 294 ; that looldd with 

cheer, ii. 319; show a merry cheer, ii. 388; your cheer a^jpaWd, v. 
11; this change of cheer, vi. 290; she smiled with so sweet a cheer, 
viii. 294 ; heavy cheers, viii. 136. 

cherry -pit, a game, — the pitching of cherry-stones into a small 
hole, hi. 371. 

cherubin, a cherub (Fr. and Span, cheruhin), i. 181 ; vii. 18, 446 : 
cherubin looh, vi. 552 ; cherubins, ii. 409 ; v. 485 ; vi. 49 ; vii. 668. 
(This form, common enough in our early writers, is used even by 
Dryden.) 

cheveril, kid-leather, soft, and easily stretched Cheuerell iether. 
Quir de chevreuV' Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet) : a cheveril glove, 
iii. 360 ; cheveril conscience, v. 515; a wit of cheveril, vi. 420. 

chew wpon this, ‘‘consider this at leisure, ruminate on this” (John- 
son), vi. 621, 

chewet, iv. 275 : “ A cheioet or chuet is a noisy chattering bird, a 
pie. This carries a proper reproach to Falstaff for his meddling 
and impertinent jest” (Tiieobali)) : “Chouette: An Owlet* or, 
the little Eorne-Owle (a theeuisli night-bird ) ; also, a Chough, Ca- 
desse, Date, lach-Daw'^ Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet, — the latter 
part of which article makes it very probable that Shakespeare 
used the word in the sense of “chough” or “jack-daw,” though 
modern French Dictionaries do not, I believe, assign any such 
meaning to chouette (see, for instance, Laveaux’s Diet.) : accord- 
ing to other critics, chewet signifies here a sort of small pie or pud- 
ding, made of minced meat, and fried in oil ; “ Goubelet .... a 
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hind of Huh rotuid xm reBembUng o%t ChtmV'* Cotgravo’s .Fr, €md 
Engl ^Dlvt. (If Dr. Datham iiad been acquainted witli tlie article 
“ Clioiiette’’ in Cotgrave, be, I presume, would not have suggested 
that Shakespeare meant here the lapwing or poeiyit ; sec his ed. 
of JohiBon\s Diet,) 

cMdO, to sound, to resound, to echo : Shall elude gour trespewB (elide 
being used here partly in the sense of “rebuke”), ir. 448; the 
cMdlng flood, v. 537 ; EetortB to chiding (“noisy, clamorous/’ Stee- 
VENS) for time, vi. 18 ; The chiding hillrnc, vii. 305 ; as vliMlng a 
natiritij (i.e. “ as noisy a one,” Steete^hs), viii. 37. 

cllid© with, to quarrel : And, he docs chide idth yon, vii. 440 ; do you 
with Fortune chide, viii. 404. 

cMdingj noise, sound (cry of hounds) : Such gallant chiding, ii. 307, 

cMld — A hoy or a, iii. 459 : see note 78 , iii. 517, 

cMld 0 ’ the tlmG--Be a, “ do as others do” (Staunton), vii, 536. 

cMld Rowland, vii. 303: “This term {child'], in O.E., denoted a 
youth, especially one of high birth, before he was advanced to the 
honour of knighthood.” Jamiesons Eiym.DlH, of the Sc(dtish Lan- 
guage: In romances and ballads it frequently is equivalent to 
“ knight.” 

cMld-cliailged Fto, vii. 330: “That is, changed by his 
children ; a father, whose Jarring senses have been untuned by the 
monstrous ingratitude of his daughters” (Malone) : “ i.e. changed 
to a child by his years and wrongs ; or perhaps reduced to this 
condition by his children” (Steevens). 

cMlding autumn, teeming, fruitful autumn, ii, 277. 

cMldren shall have no names — My, My children will be illegitimate, 
vii. 600. 

cMll, I will (Somersetshire dialect) : eliill he plctin icith you, vii. 328. 

cllopinG, vii. 143 : An enormously high clog, wdiich wan worn by 
the ladies of Spain, Italy, <S;c. (In Connelly’s Sj)an. and Engl. Diet 
Madrid, 4to, liind “ Cliapin ... A sort ofxuitien icith a corh solefl &c. ; 
but none of the Italian Dictionaries in my possession contain the 
word cioxipino,^^ which, according to Boswell, is in Teneroni's 
Diet) : The following account otchopines, or, as he calk tlioni, cha- 
Xnneys, is given by Coryat : “ There is one thing vsed of the Tenc- 
tian women, and some others dwelling in the cities and towns sub- 
iect to the Signiory of Yenice. that is not to be obserued (I thinke) 
amongst any other women in Ohristendomo : which is so common 
in Yenico, that no woman whatsoeuer goeth without it, either in 
her house or abroad ; a thing made of wood, and couered with 
leather of sundry colors, some with white, some reddc, some yellow. 
It is called a Ohapiney, which they weare vnder their shoes. Many 
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of them are cnrionsly painted ; some also I haue seene fairely gilt : 
so vncomely a thing (in my opinion) hhat it is pitty this foolish 
custom, is not cleane banished and exterhiinated out of the cltie. 
There are many of these Chapineys of a great heigth, euen half a 
yard high, which maketh many of their women that are very short 
seeme much taller then the tallest women we haue in England. 
Also I hauG heard that this is obserued amongst them, that by 
how much the nobler a woman is, by so much the higher are her 
Chapineys. Ail their gentlewomen, and most of their wines and 
wiclowes that are of any wealth, are assisted and supported eyther 
by men or women when they (walke abroad, to the end they may 
not fall They are borne vp most commonly by the left arme, 
otherwise they might quickly take a fall. For I saw a woman 
fall a very dangerous fail, as she was going down the staires of 
one of the little stony bridges with her high Chapineys alone by 
herselfe : but I did nothing pitty her, because shee wore such 
friuolous and (as I may trnely terme them) ridiculous instruments, 
which were the occasion of her fall For both I myselfe, and many 
other strangers (as I haue obserued in Yenice) haue often laughed 
at them for their vaine Chapineys.” Oruditles, &c. (reprinted from 
ed. 1611), vol ii. p. 3(3 : “ The choppine or some kind of high shoe 
was occasionally used in England. Bulwer in his Artyicial Change- 
ling, p. 550, complains of this fashion as a monstrous affectation, 
and says that his countrywomen therein imitated the Yenetian and 
Persian ladies,” &c. (Douce). 

clioler — B [/.6. the meat “burnt and dried away”] mgenderB, iii. 
154; Lest it mahe you choleric, ii. 17: Our ancestors fancied that 
over-roasted or dried-up meat induced choler. 

clioler, my lord, if rightly tahcn, . . . » :No, if rightly fahen, 7ialte?\ 
iv. 240 : “ T.he reader who would enter into the spirit of this re- 
partee, must recollect the similarity of sound between collar and 
c/mZcr” (Steevens). 

Cliopping French — The, iv. 176 : “ Cho^i^mg means chayiging .... 
in this sense the Duchess of York may apply the word to the 
French expression of Fardomiez mol, which gives a directly oppo- 
site meaning to the English word in the way she wishes 

the king to speak it” (Pyb) : “ The Duchess calls the language ^ the 
chopping French’ on account of the convertibility of such terms 
as gyardonne:: moi, which, apparently consenting, mean the very re- 
verse” (Colliee). 

clioris, chorus (for the sake of a rhyme), viii. 167. 

clxougll, I 200; vii 203; choughs, ii. 292; iil 257, 484; vii. 42, 
322 : Yarrell observes that in the description of Dover cliff, — “ The 
crows and choughs that wing the midway air,” &c. — possibly 
Shakespeare meant Jackdaws, for in ih^Midsummcr-NigMs Dream 
he speaks of russet-pated (grey-headed) Choughs, which term is 
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applicable to tbe Jackdaw* but not to tbe real Gliongb.” IflsL of 
Brit Birds^ vol. ii. p. 58, sec. ed. 

cliristendom, Christianity : Bij my Christendom^ iv, 4G. 

diristendoms. That MmMng CuiM gossips— A morld Of pretty^ 
fond-adopiiousy number of pretty, fond, adopted appellations, 
or Christian names, to which blind Cupid stands godfather” (Xares's 
6r/ass.), iii. 211, 

cliristoio. cMM^ ir. 443 : the Hostess means cJirlsom child : On the 
line in The Doubtful Heir^ 

“ You shall he as secure as chrisom children f 
GiSord remarks, “Johnson says chrisom children are those that die 
within the month. It may be so ; but our old writers apply the 
expression to a child just cristened.” Shirley’s toI. iv. p, 

298 : lYares (in his Gloss.) quotes what follows from Blount’s Glos- 
sograpjhy : “ Ghrisome (a xp'^^ anoint — with the holy oil for- 
merly used in baptism]) signifies properly the white cloth which 
is set by the minister of baptism upon the head of a child newly 
anointed with chrism after his baptism : now it is vulgarly taken 
for the white cloth put about or upon a child newly christened, 
in token of his baptism ; wherewith the women uso to shroud the 
child, if dying within the month ; otherwise it is usually brought 
to church at the day of purification. Chrlsoms^ m the bills of 
mortality, are such children as die within the month of bii'th, be- 
cause during that time they use to wear the chrisom-cloth.” (In the 
first edition of Blount’s work, 1656, 1 do not find the concluding 
sentence of the above quotation.) 

clllick, a chicken, — a term of endearment, ii. 210 ; iii. 370; iv. 451 ; 
vii. 37, 431, 445, 566 ; cJmch^ vi. 229. 

ohllSB—Fat^ iv, 228 : “ Chuff is always used in a bad sense, and 
means a coarse unmannered clown, at once sordid and wealthy.’* 
Gifford’s note on MassingeAs Worhs, vol. i. p. 281, ed. 1813. (In 
A GorgioiiS Gallery of Gallant Inventions.^ &c. 1578, we have 
“The wealthy chuff e, for all his wealth, 

Cannot redeeme therhy Ms health,” &c. p. loO, reprint, 
and in Marlowe’s Ovid's Elegies^ 

“ Chuff -lUkQy had I not gold, and could not use it ?” ' Book iii. 7 

(where the original has “ dives avarus^'f—Worhs.^ p.'343, ed. Dyce 
1858). 

cicatrice, a mark : The cicatrice and capable impressurCj iii. 51. 

Ciceter, Cirencester, iv. 181, 

cide, to decide, viii. 372, 

cinders of the element— The., iv. 374: “A ludicrous term for the stars” 
(Stebyens), 

cinque-pace, a dance, the steps of which were regulated by the 
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ntimber five, ii, 87 (twice) : Nares in Ms confounds it with 
the galUard. 

Oirce’S cup — I thinh you all havedfunhof ^ ii. 50 : The Duke means 
to say, I think you all are out of your senses ; so below, 

* I think you are all mated or starU mad.’ 

Circe’s potion, however, though it transformed the companions of 
Ulysses into swine, and deprived them of speech, did not, it should 
seem, deprive them of their reason ; for Homer tells us that they 
lamented their transformation. Howevet, the Duke’s words are 
sufficiently intelligible, if we consider them as meaning — Methinks 
you ail are become as irrational as beasts” (Malone) : But Malone 
forgets Virgil ; who evidently meant us to understand that those 
whom Circe had transformed were “ deprived of reason 

“ Hinc exaudiri gemitus iraeque leonum, 

Vincia recusantum, et sera sub nocte rndentum ; 

Setigerique sues, atque in prajsepibus ursi 

SoBvire, ac form® magnorum uluiare luporum.” yEw. vii. 15. 

Compare also Greene’s Nemr too late ; “ Resembling tln^se Grecians, 
that, with Viysses, drinking of Circes drugges, lost both forme ami 
incinorie,'" Sig. G 4 verso, ed. 1611. 

circle, a diadem : The circle of my glory ^ iv. 62 ; The circle of the 
Ptolemies^ vii. 655. 

circuit, a circle, a diadem: the goldea circuit on my head^ v. 151. 

circummur’d, walled round, i. 491. 

circumstance, detail : it must, until circumstance (“with the addi- 
tion of such incidental particulars as may induce belief,” John- 
son) he spohen, i. 302 ; With circumstance and oaths, ii. 43 ; To wind 
about my love with circumstance, ii. 349 ; Cuts off more circumstance, 
iv. 14 ; By circumstame, hut to acquit myself, v. 357 ; Who, in his 
circumstance (“ in the detail or circumduction of his argument,” 
Johnson), vi. 56 ; without more circumstance ataU,'^iL 125 ; a horn- 
hast cii'cumstance, vii. 375. 

circumstance, Ifear yoiCll prove— Bo, hy your, i. 264 ; “ Circum- 
stance is used equivocally. It here means conduct ; in the preceding 
line, circumstantial deduction” (Malone) . 

circumstanc’d — J I must submit to circumstances, vii. 

436. 

cital, a recital, an account, iv. 279 (explained by Pope “ taxation”). 

cite, to incite, to urge : I need not cite him to it, i. 282 ; cited so hj 
them, V. 160 ; it cites us, brother, to tliefield^^ v. 253. 

citizen— JJow Edwcwd put to death a, v. 407 : “ The person was one 
Walker, a substantial citizen and grocer at the Crown in Cheap- 
side. Echard’s History of England, vol. i. p. 519” (G-key). 

citizen, “ having the qualities of a citizen” (Johnson’s Dicti), “ town- 
VOL. IX. ^ 
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bred, delicate” (ISfare^’s, Gloss,) : But mi bo eitkm a traniot^ vii. 
694. 

cittern-liead— ii. 228 : An allusion to tlie grotesque carved 
' heads with which citterns were nsnally ornamented, 

civil, sober, . grave, decent, solemn: sad and dril^ lit. 368 (where 
cwil has been esiplained “ tart, sour, bitter, ’^—very eiToiieoiisly) ; 
hj a cirnl pmee maintmi^d^ iv. B64; eiml dfhem^ iv. 430; ciril 
nighty vi. 482 ; Montano^ you were wont he vii. 409 ,* my soher 
guards and cimlfearst viii. 447. 

civil, county — citnl as an orange^ ii* 92 : A ciml (not a Seidlk) 
orange” was the usual orthography of the time : Aigre-donce, A 
ciuile Granger “ Aciuill Orange . , . . Aigre-doueeP Ootgrave’s Fr, 
and Engl, Diet, 

clack-disll, i. 487: or dap-dish, a wooden dish, or box, carried by 
beggai’s : it had a movable cover, which they clacked to attract 
notice ; and in it they received the alms. 

clEXUOlir your totigues, iii. 47B : see note no, iii. 522 : The attempts 

' to explain this by referrii^ it to bell-ringing (vide notes in the 
Var, Shakespeare and Fares’s Gloss, in v.) ought, I think, to have 
ceased long ago, 

clap thyself my love, iii. 423 : ** She opened her hand, to clap the 
palm of it into his, as people do when they confirm a bargain” 
(Steevens) : It was common to plight mutual troth by cla^ng 
the hands together: close your ka'tids, 4&c. 

clapped i’ the clout, iv. 356 : see clout 

claw, to flatter : claw m man in Ms humour, ii. 84 ; claws Mm with 
a talent, ii. 194. 

clean, quite, entirely : clean through the hounds of Asia, ii. 8 ; dis- 
figudd chan, iv. 140 ; clean past your youth, iv. 322 ; renownemg 
clean the faith, v, 499 ; This is dean kwm (see hani), vi. 189 ; Cham 
from the purpose of the things themselves, vi. 627 ; clean starved, viii. 
386, 

cleanly, dexterously, cleverly : And home her cleanly ly the Iceeperh 
nose, vi. 299 ; cleanly -coined excuses, viii. 318* 

clear, pure, innocent, free from evil : a clear life ensuing, i. 217 ; 
you> clear heavens (“ may mean either ye cloudless skies or ye deities 
exempt from guilt f Steevens), vi. 551; in that clear way thou goesi, 
viii. 59 ; for the sake of clear virginity, viii. 122 ; In Ms clear hed 
might have reposed still, viii. 298 ; the dearest gods, vii. 324. 

clear-stories, iii. 381: A clear-story is a term in Gothic archi- 
tecture for an upper story or row of windows in a church, hall, &c,, 

V s . and rising clear above the adjoining parts of the building : This 

, j term seems to have been used in a variety of ways for any method 
of admitting light into the upper parts of a building. It appears 
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from Holme tliat clearstory windows are tliose whicli have ‘ no tran- 
mm or cross piece in the middle of them, to break the same into 
two lights,' the meaning employed by Shakespeare,” &c. (Halli- 

WELL.) 

clearness — thought ThUt I require a, “ i. e. yon must man- 
age matters so, that throughout the whole transaction I may stand 
clear of suspicion” (Steetens), vii. 35. 

cleave fo, to unite with closely: Thy thoughts I cham to, i. 223; 
clecwe to no revenge hut Xtec&t-ts, vi. 346 ; cleave not to their mould, 

vii. 12 ; If you shall cleave to my consent, vii. 21 (a very obscure 
passage). 

cleft the root, cleft the root of her heart (an allusion to cleaving the 
inn , — see and c/ow!?,-— the metaphor from archery with which 

the speech begins being continued here), i. 322. 

clepe, to call, vii. 120 ; cZepc5, vm. 272 ; clepeth, ii. 208 ; dept, ml 34. 

clerkly, scholar-like, i. 276, 405 (twice) ; v. 147. 

cliff, a key in music (used equivocally) : if he can take her cliff, vi. 84. 

clings thee— Till famine, Yii. 68: Here cling is generally explained 
shrink or shrivel but it means, I suspect, “ make the entrails 
stick together compare Donne, 

“ As to a stomack sterv’d, whose imides meetef Sso. 

The Stonne, — Poems, p. 67, ed. 1633, 

clinquant, glittering, shining, V. 485. 

clip, to embrace : Clip dead men^s graves, v. 165 ; let me clip ye In 
arms, vi. 152 ; here I clip The anvil of my mord, vi. 209 ; You ele- 
ments that clip us round about, vii. 429 ; clip your wives, vii. 571 ; 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it, vii. 598 ; To clip Elysium, 

viii. 259 ; clip me, viii. 456 ; clipped in with the sea, iv. 247 ; clipp'd 
his body, vii. 664 ; dlpffd about, vii. 734 ; ilie clipp'd Adonis, viii. 
456 ; clippeth thee about, iv. 65 ; clipping lier^ iii. 498. 

cloister^ vii. 36 : “ The bats wheeling round the dim clois- 

ters of Queen’s College, Cambridge, have frequently impressed on 
me the singular propriety of this original epithet” (Steevens). 

close, secret : a dose exploit (act) of death, v. 420 ; close delations, 
vii. 420. 

close, secretly, by stealth : Which in a napkin being close convey'd, 
iii, 109. 

close as oak : see oak, 

close your hands— Young princes, iv. 27 : see clap thyself my love. 

close with, and dose in withf^^to come to an agreement with, to 
comply with, to unite with” (Johnson’s Dkt^, to fall in with ; 
make thee wrong this virtuous gentlewoman to close with us f iv. 350 ; 
to close In terms of friendship with thine enemies, vi. 652 ; He closes 
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with you in tlm consequence^ vii. 129 ; He closes with you ihns^ ibid. ; 

This closing vyith Mm fits Ms lunacy^ vi. 344. 

closely, secretly, privately: go closely in vnth mi\ iv. 49; io hrq^ 
her closely at my cell^vi, 472 ; we have closely sent far Hamli-t M(hcs% 
vii. 148. 

closeness, reclnseness, privacy, i. 180. 

closure, an enclosure : the guilty closure of thy tcalls^ v. 402 ; the 
quiet closure of my breast^ viii. 265 ; the gentle closure of my hnmf^ 
viil 373. 

closure, a conclusion, an end : a mutual closure of our koase^ vi. 352. 

clothier’s yard, an arrow the length of a clothier’s yard, vii, 324 
(Aitows “ a cloth-yard long” are frequently mentioned in oui: early 
writers), 

cloud in^s face— Re has d, vii. 540 : Said of a horse ‘‘ when he has a 
black or dark-coloured spot in his forehead between his eyes. This 
gives Mm a sour look, and being supposed to indicate an iii-temper, 
is, of course, regarded as a great blemish” (Steevens). 

clouded, stained, defamed : My sovereign mistress clouded so, iii. 428. 

clout, the nail or pin of the target : heHl ne'er hit the chut, ii. 191 ; 
’a would have clapped € the chut at tioelve score (he would have hit 
the clout at twelve score yards), iv. 356 ; f the clout, the chut, vii. 
324 : “ Clout, says Gifford, “ is merely the French clou, the wooden 
pin by which the target is fastened to the butt. As the head of this 
pin was commonly painted white, to hit the roMte, and hit the clout, 
were, of course, synonymous : both phrases expressed perfection in 
art, or success of any kind.” Note on Jonsonh Works, vol. v, p. 309 : 
It is not s4fe to differ from Gifiord, who may have had some au» 

^ thority for the aboye statement concerning the clout or pin : from 
the passages, however, which I happen to recollect in our early 
writers I should say, that the clout or stood in the centre of 
the inner circle of the butts, — ^which circle, being painted white, 
was called the white, — that to “hit the whitd' was a considerable 
feat, but that to “ hit or cleave the clout orpin''' was a much greater 
one, —though, no doubt^ the two expressions were occasionally 
used to signify the same thing, viz. to “ hit the mark.” 

clouted I see brogues, &c. 

cloy, to claw, to stroke with a claw : cloys his beak, vii. 718. 

clubs cannot part them , ; Til call for chhs,if you will not away 
V. 16 ; Clubs, clubs ! these lovers will not Imp the peace, vi. 298 ; I 
missed the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried out “ Clubs /” 
when I might see from far some forty truncheoners draw to her sue- 

) , 1 , ' cour, which were the hope o' the Strand, where she was quartered, &o. 
j ,v. 669 5 Clubs, hills, and partisans! vi. 390 : “ It appears, from many 
our old dramas, that, in our author’s time, it was a common 
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custom, on the breaking out of a fray, to call out * Chihs—cluhs^^ 
to part the combatants” (Malone) : “ was originally the 

popular cry to call forth the London apprentices, who employed 
their clubs for the preservation of the public peace: sometimes, 
however, they used those -weapons to raise a disturbance, as they 
are described doing in the last but one of the passages above 
■ cited. 

cllltcll, to contract, to clasp close ; to clutcJi m^ Mnd^ iv. 28 ; eosiract- 
mg U clutched^ i. 485. ■ / 

coach. "yfellow, a horse that draws in" the same carriage with an- 
other, — an associate, i. 365. 

coals — Garry: see cany coals. 

COasteth to the cry — She^ She advanceth to the cry, viii. 268. 

coat, a coat of arms : an eyesore in my golden coat^ viii. 293 ; sjnrits 
of richest coat^ viii. 446. 

coat is of ]}roof~~~IIis : see second proof, 

COhloaf, vi. 28 : see note 44 , vi. 107. 

cock, a weather-cock : drown'‘d the cochs ! vii. 294. 

cock, a cock-boat : Diminish'd to her cock^ — her cocJc^ a huoy^ vii. 322. 

cock, a corruption of, or euphemism for God: Code's passion^ iii. 
152 ; By coclc^ vii. 181. (This irreverent alteration of the sacred 
name was formerly very common : it occurs at least a dozen times 
in Hey wood’s JJf/imrcZ the Fourth^ where one passage is 

Herald. Sweare on this hooke, King Lewis, so help you Ood, 

You meane 110 otheiwise then you haue said. 

King Lewis. So heliie me Cock as I dissemble not.” 

Part ii. sig. n 4, ed. 1619.) 

cock— A iDpLsief ul^ vi. 529 : see note 69 , vi. 586. 

cock and pieSy, i. 352 ; iv. 387 : A not uncommon oath, of uncer- 
tain derivation : code has been understood to be the corruption of 
God (see above), and pie to mean the service-book of the Romish 
Church ; which seems much more probable than Douce’s supposi- 
tion that this oath was connected with the making of solemn vows 
by knights in the days of chivalry during entertainments at which 
a roasted peacock was served up. 

cock-a-lioop \—You will set, vi. 406 : Ray gives To set cock on 
hoop,” and remarks, “ This is spoken of a Prodigal, one that takes 
out the spigget, and lays it upon the top [or hoop] of the barrel, 
drawing out the whole vessel without any intermission.” Froverls, 
p. 183, ed. 1768 : Gifford (Note on Jenson's Works, vol vi. p. 226) de- 
scribes it as “ a phrase denoting the excess of mirth and jollity and 
“ suspects that it had a more dignified origin” than that just quoted 
from Bay : But it also was applied, as in our text, to insolence of 
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language or bearing ; and accordingly CoI^m (wlio seems to refer it 
to the bird cock) has be CoGk-&--hoop, AmimMari^ irntdeseo^ 
cristas erigereA^ Lat and Engl, Diet, 

COCkatrico, an imaginary creature (called also hmlUnk)^ Hopposod 
to kill by its very look, v. 418 ; vi. 433 ; viii. 302 ; coclmirkes^ iii. 

372. 

cockerel, a young cock, i. 193. 

cockle— iSbto’tfl, ii. 207 ; The cockle of rehellmi^ vi. 181 : Nares says 
that Shakespeare means “ the Agrostemwa githago of Linnmus, a 
weed often troublesome in corn-fields” {Gkm,) ; Mr. Beisiy that he 
means “ the Lolimi temukntim>, in his time called dmiiei, m well as 
cocJde and cockle- weed” (Skakspere's Garden, &c. p. 130). 

cockle hat, vii. 180 ; The cockle-shell worn nsuaily in the front of the 
hat was the badge of a pilgrim : “ for the chief places of devotion 
being beyond sea, or on the coasts, the pilgrims were accustomed 
to put cockle-shells upon their hats, to denote the intention or 
performance of their devotion” (Warburton). 

cockled, inshelled, enclosed in a shell, ii. 206. 

cockles, cockle-shells, viii 54. 

COCk-ligllt, twilight, viii. 182 : see coch-shut time, 

cockney — great hhher, the world, will ^rrove a, iii. 378 ; m the 
cochneg did to the eels, vii. 287 : “ There is hardly a doubt that it 
[the term cockney] originates in an Utopian region of indolence 
and luxury, formerly denominated the country of cocaigne .... 
With us the lines cited by Camden in his Britminia, vol. i. col. 451, 

‘ Were I in my castle of Bungey 
Upon the river of Waveney, 

I would ne care for the Mng of CocJceneyd 

whencesoever they come, indicate that London was formerly Imown 
by this satirical name ; and hence a Londoner came to be called a 
cochaef^ (Douce) : “The term cochnay appears in Fromptorium 

to imply simply a child spoiled by too much indulgence 

There can be little doubt that the word is to be traced to the ima- 
ginary region ‘ihote Ookaygne,' described in the curious poem 
given by Hickes, Gramm. A. Sax. p. 331, and apparently translated 
. from the French. Compare ‘ le Fabliaus de Coquaigm,^ FabL Bar- 
bazan et Meon. iv. 175. Palsgrave gives the verb ‘ To bring up 
lyke a migmtter ; andElyot icmdiem ^ delicms facen^e, to 

play the cockney.’ ^Dodeliner, to bring vp wantonly, as a cockney.’ 
HoUyband’s Treasurie. See also Baret’s Alvearie. Chaucer uses 
the word as a term of contempt; and it occasionally signifies a 
little cook, coquinatorT Way’s note on the Prompt, Faro, p. 86 : 
On the first of the above passages of our text see note loi, iii. 410 
in the second passage there is perhaps an allusion to some tale now 
not known. 


OOCK-SHUT-^OOiaN, 
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cock -slmt feme, v. 444: An expression signifying “twiligM/’ be- 
cause the net in which cocks^ i.e. m)od<ockSyWer 0 caught or shut 
in during the twilight, was termed a cock-shut; it being a large net, 
which, suspended between two long poles, and stretched across a 
glade or riding, was easily drawn together Twilight or Cock- 
shut time, either in the morning or the evening.” Minshen’s Guide 
into Tongues^ ed. Wll), 

cod’s head for the salmon^ s tail — To change the ^ viL 399 : “e.c. to ex- 
change a delicacy for coarser fare. See Queen Elizabeth’s House- 
hold Book for the 43d year of her reign : * Item, the Master Cookes 
have to fee ail the salmons^ tailesl &c. p. 296” (Steevens). 

codding spirit--- That j “ That love of bed-sports. Cod is a word 
still used in Yorkshire for b. pillow'^ (Steevens), vi. 341. 

codling, iii. 339 : “ (A mere diminutive oi cod) .... means an 
involucrum or kell, and was used by our old writers for that early 
state of vegetation, when the fruit, after shaking off the blossom, 
began to assume a globular and determinate form.” Gifford’s note 
on Jonson's Worhs^ vol. iv. p. 24. 

cod -piece, an ostentatiously indelicate part of the male dress, 
which was put to several uses, — to stick pins in, to carry the purse 
in, <S:c. i. 290 (twice), 486 ; ii. 112 ; iii. 483 ; vii. 295 (twice) ; (on 
the last of which passages, Marry ^ here's grace and a cod-piece ; that's 
a wise man and a fool, Douce observes, “ Shakespeare has with 
some humour applied the above name [cod-jj^ccc] to the Fool, who, 
for obvious reasons, was usually provided with this unseemly part 
of dress in a more remarkable manner than other persons”) ; cod- 
pieces, ii. 187. 

COfiS.!!, the raised crust of a pie : of the paste a coffin I will rear, vi. 
348: Qompsum custard-coffin. 

cog, to cheat, to wheedle, to lie, to load a die (*‘ To cogge, Gaher, 
flater, afflater, sadayer .... mensonger, et mentir, .... To cogge 
a Die. Casser la noisille." Cotgrave’s J?V. and Engl. Diet), i. 382 
(twice); ii. 131, 217 ; v. 364; vi. 194, 56S; cogging, i. 378; Come, 
both you cogging Greeks, vi. 96 (Steevens remarks, in opposition 
to Johnson, that here the epithet cogging ‘'‘had propriety, in re- 
spect of Diomedes at least, who had defrauded him of his mistress. 
Troilus bestows it on both, unius oh culpmrC''):, vii. 448. 

cognizance, a badge, v. 32 ; vi. 642 (as a plural) ; vii. 669. 

coign, a corner-stone at the exterior angle of a building (old Fr. 
cohMj), vi 230; coign of vantage (“convenient corner,” Joun- 
son), vii. 17 ; the four opposing coigns (here “the author seems to 
have considered the world as a stupendous edifice, artificially con- 
structed,” Malone), viii. 35. (The editoi^ are at a loss for an 
example of coign in any other writer than Shakespeare. But com- 
■ pare 
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COIIi^COLMl-llILL. 


Cape of Hope, lasfe ooiV/ii of Africa.” 

Sylvesier's J>u Burtm^^The Colonies, p. 12(1, vih 1641, 
where the original has “ angh dernier d'Africjiio.**) 

coil, bustle, stir, tumult, turmoil, i 188, 260; ii. 23, 111, 140 Bl'H?- 
m. 223; iv. 17, jL 318, 425, 622; Wiion wc hire sh.ijhi 'ojfikh 
mortul mil {“co?7 is here used in each of Us sejines, that of kirmoil 
or bustle, and that which entwines or wraps rouiici;’ VAiAmi'nTr) 
wn. 149 ; wiiL 151. ‘ ' /» 

eoistrel, iii. 331 ; viii. 60 : “ a coystrU is a paltiy gro(«n , one only fit 
to car^ arms , but not to use them. So, in HoHnshed’s [HarrisonW 
escrip ion of England, vol. L p. 162 : * Costerefs^ or bearers of the 
armes of barons or knights,’ ” &c. (Tom.et) : CoL^M is often used 
as a general term of reproach ; and I believe, in spite of Gifford's 
note on Worh, vol. i. p. 109, that it is a dktinct word 

aom ies/rel (‘ Comtrdl that wayteth on a si»are, romh UUtrr Pals- 
grave s Lesclar. de U Lang. Fr. 1530, fol. xxvii. (Table of Subst.) : 

“ A carter a com-tyer, it is a worthy warkc, 
that with his whyp his niai'es was wonto to yarke ■ 

A eustrell to dryua the deny 11 out of tho derke,” &o. 

Skelton’s llIagnyfyeeru;e,—}Forks, vol. j. p. 241, od. Dyw). 

"-/I’ 568 : “ A Danish giant, 

whom Guy of Wm^ck discomfited in the presence of King Athd- 

pf pompously described by Drayton in his 

Polyolhion [Song the Twelfth]” (Johnson). 

cold /or acUon, cold fw: want of action, iv. 428. 

°°“i! '■ “ »«« » 

oo^otlon, a oorfraioo, , (».™,u,noe . aodnotln, ■ 

Oehm-tt, mlta,,ril.i79,- Mak,o co&rtiin o/' 7 ^.' 

J.U,/ j„i,„ “■ “ ' 

Ik (» tb. D .,0 „id k. .b. B./. B, S, ', 5 ; 

“■ “• p»- 

Colme-^U, ™ 30 : “ The famoua Iona, one of the Weatem Isle. 

• . , . Holn«d.<B seameiy mentlen, the d«,lh of any of Ih, .ndeS 
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COLME’S-INCH-COMBINED. 

Isiings of Scotland, witliout taking notico of their being buried with 
their predecessors in Colme-hiW^ (Stbevens) : “It is now called 
IcolmMlV"' (Malone) : is a See jramieson’s Dictionary 

in roce, (hbne-hill is the cell or of St. Coiumba^’ (Bos- 

. well)., ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

CollI16’S“illch — Bahit^ vii. 7 : “ How called {[or /wcAcoZm], 
is a small island lying in the Firth of Edinburgh [of Forth], with 
[considerable remains of] an abbey upon it, dedicated to St. Co- 

lumb ; called by Camden Inch fhim ot The Me of Colwnba 

Inch or Inslie^ in the Irish and Erse languages, signifies an island 
.[generally a small one]. See ^ Archceglogiai^ (Stebyens). 

COlocjTlintiidsi, vii. 893 : “ Is the Oucumus Oolocynthis, the colo- 
cynth gourd or bitter cucumber. From the fruit of this plant is 
obtained the well-known bitter and purgative drug, colocynth,” 
&c. Beisly’s Bhahspere^s Garden^ &c, p. 164. 

colours, specious appearances, deceits ; I dp fear colourable coloun^ 
ii, 196 ; I Upe no colours (with a quibble), v. 30. 

COlDlirs~jf? 6 < 2 ^ hi. 335; iv. 401: “Probably at first a military 
expression, to fear no enemy. So Shakespeare derives it, and 
though the passage [?*. e. the first of these passages] is comic, it 
is likely to be right.” Hares’s Gloss. 

colt, “ a witless, hefidy, gay youngster” (JoiiNSON), but used with a 
quibble: ilmis a colt indeed^ ii.Zb'i. 

colt, to fool, to trick, to gull : What a plague mean ye to colt me tkusf 
iv. 227 {where the quibbling in the Prince’s reply refers, of courae, 
to Falstafi’s having lost his horse). 

colt, to horse ; Bhe hath been jolted by him, vii. 669. 

columbineis : see fennel for you, &e. 

co-mart, vii. 106 : see note 3 , vii. 213. 

comb on — You crow, code, with your, vii. ‘657 : “ The aMusion is to a 
[domestic] fool’s cap, which hath a comb like a cock’s” {Jqhi^so^j); 
“ The intention of the speaker is to call Cloten a coxcomb [a 
ton?]” (Mason). I 

COmbinate husband, contracted husband, i. 482 : The late W. B. 
Eose, after giving some instances of the “close and whimsical 
relation there often is between English and Italian idiom,” con- 
cludes with this remark ; “ Thus every Italian scholar understands 
^ her combinate ImshaiuV to mean her husband elect ; and at this 
hour there is nothing more commonly in an Italian’s mouth than 
‘ Se si pu5 comhinarla' (if we can bring it to bear), when speaking 
with reference to any future arrangement.” Hote on Ms transla- 
tion of Orlando Furioso, voi. iv. p. 47. 

combined, bound : I am comhinM by a sacred vow, i. 503. 





come, Mrd^ come, vii. 125: “Tlia call wMch falconers use to their 
hawk in the air, when ihey.wotiM have Mm come down to them” 
(Hanmer). 

come cut ami long ‘tail: see cM and &c. 

come off^ to come down, to paj: they mmt emm i. 401. 

comes 8oomr hg white hmrs^ sooner acquires white haire, ii, 350. 

comfortable, susceptible of comfort, cheerful : For my mi'c be 
comfortahU^ iii. 330 ; his comfortahle kmjMr^ vi. 5311 

comfortable, ready to give comfort, comforting: Be annf&r table 
to my mother^ iii. 209; IF^o, I am mre^ u kind and eom/ortablc^ 
vii. 271, 

comforting your emk, encouraging, abetting your wicked courses, 
iii.444,' ■'■■■■■■■■■ 

comma ^ tween their amities — Stand a, vii. 201 : see note 148 , vii. 241 . 

commences and sets U in a>ct and. me--TiU sack^ iv. 370 : **It 
seems probable to me, that Shakespeare, in these words, alludes 
to the Cambridge Commmwemmi; and in what follows to the 
Oxford Act: for by those different names our two universities 
have long distinguished the season at which each of toein gives 
to her respective students a complete authority to use th<^ hoards 
of learning which have entitled them to their several degrees in 
arts, law, physic, and divinity” (Tyewhitt). 

co mm end, to commit, to offer: Commend the payer to Im gracious 
hamd^ iii. 274 ; commend it strangely to some place<^ iii, 448 ; Eis 
glittering arms he will commend to rust^ iv. 151 ; / do commend you 
to their backs^ vii, 32 ; Commend unto Ms Ups thy favouring hand^ 
vii. 571 ; Commends thl ingredients of our poisonkl chalice^ vii. 18 ; 
His eye commends the leading to his hearty viii. 299. 

co mm ission, authority : the commission of thy years andart^ vi. 451 . 

commit, a word, as Malone observes, applied particularly to unlaw- 
ful acts of love : commit not with man^s sworn spouse^ vii. 300 ; IVhat 
committed! Committed! vii. 446 ; What committed^ ibid. 

commodity, profit, advantage : To me can life be no commodity, 
iii. 452 ; tickling commodity, iv. 28 ; turn diseases to commodity, iv. 


comm:onty--^oompahiom. 
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and several of tliem have been cited ; but the following lines, I 
believe, are now for the first time adduced ; 

** You [« . e, usurers] dampne yourselues, and sweare that money’s scant, 
But ritcli commodities he [i. e, the young gentleman] shall not want, 
That certaine money presently will yeeld, 

If he be skilful! to marshall the field ; 

Silks, and veluets, at intoHerable price, 

Embroydered hangars, pepper, and rice, 

Browne pajjert iute-strings, buckles for a saddle, 

Perwigs, tiffany, paramours to waddle, 

Great bars of yron, and Spanish tucks,” <fec. 

Baxter’s Sir Fhilip Sydneys Ouranid^ &c. 1606, sig. i 4. 

Connnontyj Sly’s blunder for comedy^ iii, 113. 

COULHlOIlWGaltll I would hy contraries^ dc. — F the, i. 196 : In this 
and in the next two speeches of Gonzalo, Shakespeare is deeply 
indebted to portions of a chapter of Montaigne’s Essay es, as trans- 
lated by Florio, 1603 (see prefatory matter to The Tempest, i. 172) : 
there Montaigne, speaking of a newly-discovered country which he 
calls Antartich France, has the following sentences, but not in the 
following order ; 

“ It is a nation, would I answers Plato, that hath no kinde of 
traffike, no knowledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers, no 
name of magistrate, nor of politike superioritie ; no use of service, 
of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, no successions, no dividences ; 
no occupation but idle ; no respect of kinred but common, no ap- 
parrell but naturall, no manuring of lands, no use of wine, come, 
or mettle. The very words that import lying, falshood, treason, dis- 
simulation, covetousnes, envie, detraction, and pardon, were never 
heard of amongst them.”. 

“ And if, notwithstanding, in divers fruites of those countries 
they were never tilled, we shall finde that, in respect of ours, they 
are most excellent, and as delicate unto our taste, there is no reason 
arte should gaine the point of honour of our great and puissant 
mother Nature.” 

“ Meseemeth that what in those nations wee see by experience, 
doth not onlie exceede all the pictures wherewith licentious poesie 
hath prowdly imbeiiished tbe golden age, and al hir quaint inven- 
tions to faine a happy condition of man, but also the conception 
and desire of philosophie.” Book I. chap. xxx. Of the Camihalles, 

COIBIllUIIlicatioil of A most poor issue — But minister, v, 486 : see 
note 9, v. 574. 

compact, compacted, composed: compact of credit, ii. 26; of ima- 
gination all compact, ii. 312 ; compact of jars, iii. 30 ; compact of 
flint, vi. 351 ; compact of fire, viii. 244, 

compact, confederated, leagued : Compact with her that's gone, i. 513. 

companion, a term of contempt, equivalent to “ fellow cogging 
companion, i. 378 ; this companion with the saffron face, ii. 40 ; cm 
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COMPAlSfY— OOMPLEMBK T. 


equwoeal companion^ iii. 283 ; scwrvy comqmnwn, iv. 343 ; rinh rum- 
V. 185 ; Now, yov. companimi, vi. 223; CoMpanw>i, h,wr f 
Ti, b7Q, your lordship should umiertalce. errn/ vommnUm vii C,-)? - 
ewaggmj eomiMnions, iv.343; cntraiict to mioh n.oipoumis, 
VI. ; that such companiam ihou'tkf un/M^ vii. 448, 

iii. 252 (HOC 

Itk/dJCm^^ ’ “• 271 ; ms vn- 

255: “ Gmpavatirr, I ho- 
thought himself on a level with the 
Pmee [Kmg] (Steevbns): “I believe coiysiralhe hero 
one who affects wit, a dealer in comparisons” (Ma lok e) . ’ 

rascamst, -sweet youuffpid.>rs-Tkc luvst, iv. 212- 

«/«»/■( i. 

Bnllnfln^. wwpamoaa may mean, ‘those circumstances of 
^len^nr and power [and youth;], in which he, when oom/uirnl 

sfr«“ ?"( ' 

coqip^saed. cape, a round cape, iii, 163. 
conxpass’d crest, an arched rarest, vii. .248. 
compassed window, a bow-window, vi. 12. 

Coinpassioil, to pity : or not compassion him, vi. 326. 
compassionate, lamenting, complaining, iv. 117; see note ^o, iv. 

‘'°2S°I’2*88°'o ^ : /« counsel Ms 

tm competitor, vii. 608 ; my competitor, vii 

585, his con^ehtorsinoath,ii. m -, The competitors enter iii ^0- 
competitors, y. 438 ; these competitors, vii. 635 ’ ’ 

my self ^ as Mt, M. Mason observes, is a literal translation nf ih. 
French phrase, me plaindre^' Steevens’) iv I'll • An 7 i it 
it loots not to complain, iv.' 164. ^ 

eV ^77 7 iv. 441 ; A man ofcomnhmunN n 1 A7 . 

r of devoted, &c. ii.l70; These are campicmiL' 

mevnh of complements, vi. 418- Oomnli 

ment IComphmmq, in Shakespeare’s time, did not si^nifv J 7 I 
, ■ did not only signify, verbal civility or phrases of rT^t’ ^ \ ? 
according to its oifenal meaning tie tSrin-^ 

.pp«;aw of . d,™*, ; i. tt. JoTrSi 


COMPlilOES-CONOEIT. 
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pfiiQciilles of speech, with uccomplishmEnt Complment is, as Ar- 
inado well expresses it, the varnish of d complete man^^ (Johnson). 

complices, accomplices, confederates, ir, 139, 141, 319 • y. 193, 294. 

comply, to compliment : Let me comply with you in this garb 
(‘‘compliantly assume this dress and fashion of behaviour,” Gal- 
ixkcott), yii. 141 ; lie did comply toitk (“was complaisant with, 
treated with apish ceremony,” Caldecott) Ms dilg^ before lie sucked 
vii. 205 : Compare “ Platterie hath taken such habit in man’s 
affections, that it is in moste men altera natura: yea, the 
sucking babes hath a kind of adulation toioards their nurses for the 
duggel^ Ulpian Fulwoi’s Arte of Flaiterie^ — Preface to the Reader, 
— 1579, 4to (Mr. Singer asserts that in both the above passages of 
Shakespeare comply with means “embrace,” and he compares, in 
Herrick, 

“ Witty dtid, by 

Whom fair donnna sits, and doth 

With iv’ry widsts, his lanreat head,” <^e.). 

COMpOSe, to agree : If we compose loell here (“If we come to a lucky 
compositioii, agreement,” Steevej^s), tii. 615. 

composition, a compact, an agreement : I crave our composition 
(“ the terms on which bur differences are settled,” Ste evens) may 
be written^ vii. 630. 

compositioii, consistency : TheVe U no composition in these news^ 
vii, 383. 

compostllre, a compost, vi, 56i 

composure, a combination, vi. 39. 

compromis’d, mutually agreed, ii. 365. 

COmpt, an account, a reckoning, iii. 278 ; hate the dates in eomg^t 
(“ take good notice of the dates, for the better computation of the 
interest due upon them,” Theobald), vi. 524 ; and wliat is theirs, 
in compt (“subject to account,” Steevens), vii. 17 ; when we shall 
meet at compt (reckoning.at the Judgment-day), fii. 467. 

COmptible, impressible, susceptible, sensitive, iii. 339, 

con him no thanks for' t — J, iii. 265 ; thanks I miist you con, vi. 562 : 
“ To con thanks exactly answers the French sgavoir grL To con is 
to know" (Steevens). 

conceal, a blunder of Simple for reveUl ; I may not conceal them, sir, 
i.404. 

conceit, conception, thought, imaginatiohj fancy : the good conceit 
(opinion) 1 hold of thee, i. 301 ; his conceit is false, ii, 92 ; conceit's 
expositor, ii. 177 ; profound conceit, ii. 347 ; d gentleman of good con- 
ceit, iii. 68 ; using conceit alone, iv. 40 ; 'Tis nothing hut conceit 
(“fanciful conception,” Malone), iv. 131 ; no more conceit in him 
than is in a mallet, iv. 348 ; d%dl conceit, ■#. 80 ; some conceit or other, 
Y. 404 ; She would applaud Andronicus' comeit, vi. 327 ; Conceit, 
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fMTB rich in fmtter 1km in vi. 426 ; The horrihh eonmii of 
4mih<mdmigh% vl. 455 ; Wh 0 n thy fast griefs wem hd m were 
tI. 574 ; rich conceit, vi. 576 ; /orce Ms soul so to Ms own ermceit, vii. 
146; Conceit in weakest bodies, vii. 170; Conceit upon her father, 
yn. IBQ; of wry liberal conceit, Tii. 204; IFk?, if it had conceit, 
would die, viii. S6 ; bottomless conceit, viii. 307 ; Conceit and griff 
Yiii. 324 ; Conedt deceitful, viii 328 ; deep conceit, viii. 457 ; pa, sung 
all conceit, ibid. ; Dangerous comeiU, vii. 425. 

COBCBit, a fanciful gewgaw : rings, gands, comeits, ii. 266. 

conceit, to conceive, to imagine: one of two bad ways you nimt con- 
ceit me, vi. 652 ; Well conceited (wittily and pleasantly conceived), 
Dauy, iv. 388 ; You have right well comeited, vi. 630 ; one that so 
imperfectly conceits, yii, 420, 

conceited, fanciful, imaginative: is not the humour conceited,? i. 
353 ; an admirable-conceited fettota (a fellow full of admirable con- 
ceits, pleasant fancies), iii. 472 ; the conceited painter, viii. 326 ; eo7^- 
ce^^ec? cAamdera (images), viii. 439. 

conceited, possessed with an idea : Me is as horribly Cimeeited of 
Mm, iii. 375. 

conceiv’d to scope, “properly imagined, appositely, to the purpose’’ 
(Johnson), vi. 509. 

concent, consonance of harmony, accord, union, iv. 388, 429, 430, 
438. 

concernancy, sir? why do we wrap the gentleman in our m.ore rawer 
breath ? — The, “ The tendency of all this blazon of character ? Why 
do w^e clothe this gentleman’s perfections in our humble and im- 
perfect language ? make him the subject of our rude discussion ?” 
(Caldecott), vii. 203. 

concludes— TOs, “This is a decisive alignment” (Johnson), iv. 8. 

conclusion, an experiment : a foregone conclusion, vii. 428 ; That 
mother tries a Tnerciless conclusion, viii. 320; To try conclusions, 
vii. 172 ; She hath pursu'd comlusions infinite, vii. 598 ; amplify my 
judgment in Other conclusions, yii. 648. 

conclusion, shall acquire m honour Demuring upon me — Your wife 
Octavia, With her modest eyes, And still, vii. 581 : Here still conclu- 
sion is explained by Johnson “sedate determination, silent cool- 
ness of resolution by Singer “ moral judgment conveyed, not in 
words, but by mute demure expression of countenance” {Bhake- 
speare Vindicated, &c. p. 296) ; and an anonymous critic glosses the 
whole passage as follows ; “ That lady of yours, looking demurely 
upon me with her modest eyes, and drawing her quiet inferences, 
shall acquire no honour from the contrast between my fate with 

‘ her own.” Blackwood's Magazine for Oct 1853, p. 468. 

Concolinel, ii. 182 : Perhaps the (corrupted) title or beginning or 
burden of some Italian song. 


OONCUPY-^OOOTUSS. 
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COmcnpy, concupiscence, ¥i. , 88*': ' ' 

COtld. 6 IlilL 6 <i secooids — You have shamed me In your^ vi. 155: Ex- 
plained by Steevens, “You Have, to my shame, sent me help, 
which I must condemn as mtrusive, instead of applauding it as 
necessary.” ■ , . 

condition, on condition : Condition^ I had gone harefoot to India^ 

■■■ ■■vL'll., ■ 

condition, dispositiony temper, quality: the condition of asaint^ ii. 
353; the duhe's condition^ in. 15; Demand of him my condition^ iii. 
265 ; I loillfrom henceforth rather he myself Mighty and to he fear'd^ 
than 7ny condition (“ I will from henceforth rather put on the cha- 
racter that becomes me, and exert the resentment of an injured 
king^ than still continue in the inactivity and mildness of my na- 
tural disposition,” Wabbtjrton), iv. 215 ; a good English condition., 
iv. 498 ; my condition is not smooth., iv. 506 ; a touch of your cow- 
dition, V. 429 ; the condition of a many vi. 231 ; it hath much jpremiVd 
on your condition, vi. 637 ; long -e^igraf ted cmidition, vii. 257 ; full of 
most blessed condition, vii. 401 ; of so gentle a condition / vii. 441 ; 
the cate-log of her conditions, i. 298; his ill conditions, ii. 107 ; our 
soft conditions, iii. 179; all his senses have hut human conditions 
(“ qualities,” J ohnson), iv. 472 ; It is the stars gove^m our con- 

ditions, vii. 319 ; our conditions So differing in their acts, vii. 518 ; 
Quiet and gentle thy co'iiditioiis, viii. 37, 

condition, an art, a profession: would he well express’' d In our con- 
dition, vi. 509, 

condition, shall better speah of you, Sc. — I, in my, iv. 375 : Here 
in my condition seems to be rightly explained by Steevens “ in my 
place as commanding officer.” 

conditions — To make : see ^nahe conditions. 

COndolement — Obstinate, “ ceaseless and unremitted expression of 
grief” (Caldecott), vii. 110, 

COndolcmentS, certain vails — Certain, viii. 24 : Does condolements 
mean “ gratifications” ? 

conduce a fight — WitUn my soul there doth, vi. 88 : see note 153 , vi, 
125. 

conduct, a conductor : more than nature was ever conduct of, i, 233 ; 
desire some conduct of the lady, iii. 374 ; I will he Ms conduct, iv. 161 ; 
conduct of my shame, v, 142 ; Jire-eyd fury he my conduct now ! vi. 
430 ; Come, hitter conduct, vi. 468 ; Extinguishing Ms conduct, viii. 
296, 

confect — Coimt: see count confect 

confess, and he hanged, a proverbial expression, vii. 437 : it is al- 
luded to in the following passage ; Ho, ho, confess'd it! hang'd it, 
hare you notf vi, 516. 
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C0Bf6SS thou anmeresi me'n&t to iM pur^m^ lit* I9[| 

** And he hanged, th® clown, I stippose, wonM liave said, if tie liiMi 
laot been interrupted' . , , . He irdgbt,- liowefer, have intended to 
say, confess thyself an ass'' (Malone). 

confidence, a blunder of Mrs. Quickly and of tb© Nurse for confer- 
ence : the next time vSe have confidence, i. 369 ; I woukl have mate 
fidence with you, ii. 116 ; J desire some confideme imth yom, vi. 421, 

confineless, boundless, unlimited, Tii. 55. 

COnfiners, borderers, vii. 705. 

confound, to' consume (applied to the Spending of time): He did 
confound the best part of an hour, iv. 218 ; How coiddsi thou in a 
mile confound an hour, vi. 151 ; Lei's not cot found the time, vii. 498 ; 
to confoimd such time, yH. hOB. 

confound, to destroy : What loilUngly he did confound, he wait'd, 

vii. 540 ; My shame he Ms that did my fame confound, viii. 321 ; 
doth now her gift confound, viii. 379; When lie himself hhnmdf con- 
founds, viii. 291 ; A^id one man's lust these many Un’S confounds, 

viii. 329 ; his confounded (‘‘ worn or wasted,” Johnson) hase, iv. 
450 ; have confounded one th& other, vii, 645 ; DecUne to your con- 
founding contraries (“ contrarieties whose nature it is to waste or 
destroy each other,” STSEtEKs), vi. 548. 

confounds, Not that it wounds, Se, — The shaft, vi. 46 : ‘‘Eandarus 
means to say, that ^ the shaft confonnds,’ not because the wounds 
it gives are severe, but because ‘it tickles still the sore.’ To con- 
found does not signify here to destroy, but to annoy or perplex''" 
(Mason). 

confusions with Mm — I idll try, li. 360 : Here, of course, Launcelot 
makes a joke,— parodying the common expression ‘Hry mnelusiom," 
i.Q. experiments. 

conger and fennel— Eats, iv, 348 ; “ Conger with, fennel was formerly 
regarded as a provocative” (Steevens) ; “ Fennel was generally 
considered as an inflammatory herb ; and therefore, to eat conger 
and fennel was to eat two high and hot things together, which was 
esteemed an act of libertinism.” Nares’s Gloss, in “ Fennel “ It 
[fennel] was used as a sauce with fish hard of digestion, being aro- 
matic, and, as the old writers term it, hot in the third degree." 
Beisly’s Shahspere's Garden, &c. p. 158. 

congest, to heap together, viii. 446. 

congreeted, “saluted reciprocally” (Johnson’s i)ici), iv. 499. 

COngreeing, agreeing together, iv. 429. 

conjecture, suspicion : on my eyelids shall conjecture hang, ii 120 . 

conjurations—j do defy thy, vi. 466 ; see note 129 , vi. 498 (In 
Todd’s Johnson's Diet, we are told that “ conjuration" in the sense 
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' of “eariiesb entreaty” is “not now in use:” but I fmcl it, vitb 
that sense, in a popular novel written towards the close of the 
last century *, “ the arguments, or rather the conjurations^ of which 
I have made use,” &c. Mrs. Sheridan’s Sidney Bichtlpli, voL v, p. 74, 
— the two last vols. having been first published in 1770), 

-conscience, consciousness : As strongly as the conscience does loitJiin^ 

/ vii. 660 . ^ . 

consent, “ a conspiracy” (Stervens) : here loas a comeni^ ii. 224. 

■ consent, to agree : all your loriters do consent that ipse Is lie^ iii. 66 ; 
consent tolth hoth^ that we may enjoy each other^ iii. 67 ; Consent upon 
a sure foundation^ iv. 328. 

consider, to requite: I tviU consider your music the letter^ vii. 661; 
being something gently considered (having received a gentieman-like 
consideration — bribe), iii. 488. 

consign, to seal: Consign to thee (“seal the same contract with 
thee, i.e, add their names to thine upon the register of death,” 
Steevens), a7id come to dmt^ vii. 703; With distmct Ireaih and 
consign'd hisses to them, vi. 68. 

consist—^ he on peace, “ If he stanids on peace. A Latin sense’ 
(Malone), viii. 18 . 

COnsolate, to console, to comfort, iii. 247. 

consort, a company, a band, of musicians,— -a concert : With some 
sweet consort, i. 303 ; to make the consort full, v. 161. 

consort, a fellowship, a fraternity: icilt thou he of our consort f 
i. 305 ; he urns of ihM consort, vii. 277. 

consort ! ichat, dost thou make us minstrels f vi. 428 ; see above, the 
first consort 

consort, to accompany : afterwards consort you, ii. 10 ; consort your 
grace, ii, 180. 

conspectuities, sights,— eyes, vi. 160. 

constancy, consistency : something of great constancy, ii. 312. 

constantly, certainly, firmly: I do constantly lelieve yow, i. 491; 

' I constantly do think, vi, 62. 

contain, to retain : contain their urine, ii. 396 ; contain the ring, ii. 413. 

contain, to restrain: we can contain oursehm,!!, 108*; 0, contain 
yourself, vx. 88 ; Contain thyself, good friend, vi. 625. 

content, “ acquiescence” (Malone): Forc'd to content, hut never io 
obey, viii. 241. (But qy. is content here a verb, “to content him- 
self,” “ to be contented” ?) 

content— Chssfe, be, “That is, be eontinent; contain, or restrain, 
yourself” (Oeaik), vi. 666. 

TOL. IX. 
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contemptible spirit^ a contemptuous spirit, ii. 100. 

COBtinent, that which contains any thing: Which iml iomh 
enough and continent^ yii. 179; you shall find in hua, the runflncni 
of vdiat part a gentleman %muld see {“ you shall find him contain- 
ing and comprising every quality which a gentleman would desire 
to contemplate for imitation ” Johnson), vii. 203 ; he stronger than 
thy continent^ vii. 577 ; overborne their continents^ ii, 277 ; like your 
concealing continents^ vii, 296. 

continent, that which is contained in any thing : thou globe of 
sinful continents (contents), iv, 349. 

continuance, contlnnity ; fierce extremes In ihdr continuance^ iv. 74. 

COntinuate, uninterrupted, vi. 507 ; vii. 435. 

contract and eternal bond of love^ Confirinkl by mutual joinder of 
your hands— &c. hi, 389 : Douce, after comparing this passage 
with one at the end of the fourth act of the same play, 

“ Now go with me and with this holy man,” &c. 

observes ; “ ISTow the whole has been hitherto regarded as relating 
to an actual marriage that had been solemnized between the par- 
ties ; whereas it is manifest that nothing more is meant than a 
betrothing^ affiancing^ or promise of future marriage^ anciently dis- 
tinguished by the name of espousals^ a term which was for a long 
time confounded with matrimony^ and at length came exclusively 
to denote it.” 

contraction pluchs The very soul— From the body of annihilates 
the very principle of contracts” (Caldecott), vii. 168. 

contrary, to oppose, to thwart, vi. 406. 

contrive, to wear out, to pass away, to spend (Lat. contero^ contrivl) : 
we may contrive this afternoon^ iii. 128 : see note 58, iii. 187. 

COntriving^/ricwd's in Rome — Of many our, vii. 504 : According to 
Walker, coiiiriviiig here is not managing or plotting, but sojourn-' 
ing; conterentes tempus [see the preceding article] but qy. ? 

control, constraint, compulsion : The proud control of fierce and 
bloody war, iv. 5. 

control, to “confute, unanswerably contradict” (J ohnson) : the Bithc 
of Milan And his more braver daughter could control thee, i. 190. 

convent, to summon, to cite: all our surgeons Convent in their 
behoof viii. 136 ; We convent naught else but woes, viii. 137 ; When- 
soever he's convented, i. 511 ; to the council-board He be convented, 
V. 556 ; We are convented, vi. 168. 

convent, to assemble, to collect : convented sail, iv. 41. 

convent, “ to serve, agree, be convenient” (Douce) : golden time 
convents, iii. 395. 
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eOHVersatiOB, behaviour, conduct : of a holy^ cold^ and still con- 
mrsation^ YU. \ The good in conversation^ VAi.1%. 

eonVBrtit©, a convert, iv. 62; viii. 308 convertites^ hi. 76. 

convey 5 to steal : ^[ Convey'' the loise it call, i 353 ; That a Icing'* s 
children should he so convei/d! 

convey 5 to manage secretly and artfully : Convey your pleasures in 
a spacious plenty, vii. 55 ; convey the husiness as I shall find means, 

vii. 260 ; IIoio I convey my shame out of thine eyes (“ How I pass 
by sleight my shame out of thy sight,” Staunton), vii. 554 ; Con- 
vey^d himself as heir to the Lady Lingare, iv. 427. 

conveyance ^ dexterity {conveyance meaning formerly sleight of 
hand”) : with such impossible (inconceivable) conveyance, ii. 91. 

conveyance, juggling artifice, secret management: I fear, there 
is conveyance, v. 14 ; Thy sly conveyance, y. 2%^, 

conveyers, jugglers, tricksters, defrauders, iv. 165. 

convince, to conquer, to overcome : The holy suit which fain it 
tvould convince (prevail in), ii. 231 ; Will I loith wine and wassail so 
convince, vii. 19 ; to convince the honour of my 7a (stress, vii. 646; this 
truth shall ne'*er convince, viii. 14 ; Convinckl or supplied them, vii. 
437 ; their malady convinces The great assay of art, vii. 57. 

convince, to convict : convince of levity well my midertaUngs, 
&G. vi. 34. 

convive, to feast together, vi. 79. 

cony-catcll, to deceive, to cheat, to impose upon, to sharp (the 
C07iy or rabbit being regarded as a very simple animal), i. 354 ; 
cony-catched, iii. 172 ; eony-catchmg, i. 348. 

cony-catchmg*, a jocular deceiving : yow are so full of cony- 
catching, iii. 150. 

cooling-card, V. 71 : “A phrase probably borrowed from primero, 
or some other game in which money was staked upon a card. A 
card so decisive as to cool the courage of the adversary. Met, 
Something to damp or overwhelm the hopes of an expectant.” 
Hares's Gloss, : Gifford objects to this explanation of Hares, which 
he charges him with borrowing from Weber ; and says, (whatever 
be the metaphorical sense), a cooling-card is literally a holusl'* In- 
trod. to Ford's Works, p. clxi. : Gifford may, no doubt, he right ; 
but compare, in The True Tragedie of Riehard the Third, 1594, 

loid, lay down a cooling card, this game is gone too far.” 

p. 23, ed. Shakesi>eare Soc. 

copatain hat, a hat rising to a cop, top, or head, a hat with a high 
crown (“either cylindrical and rounded at the top, or cylindrical 
and fiat at the top,” Halliwell), iii. 171. 

cope, the canopy of heaven : in the cheapest country under the cope, 

viii. 59. 
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cop©) to pay, to reward (see Bicbardson’s Diet ia v*) : Wefreelg oopu 
yoiu* courteous pain$ withal^ ii. 405. 

cop©) to encounter: to cope Mm in these sullen fits ^ iii. 22 ; III cope 
with tliee^ v. 159 ; Clifford^ cope idth hlm^ v. 246 ; %chom you m'c to 
cope withal^ v, 452 ; To cope malicious censm'ers, v, 493 ; shall 
cope the hest^ vi. 43 ; the adversary I come to cope^ vii. 339 ; To co 2 )e 
(=embrace) your tdfe, vii. 4^S; Orfuturely can c?o;k’, viii. 126; who 
shall cope him firsts viii. 268 ; We should have copll idthal^ iv. 372; 
he yesterday coped Hector in. the haitle^ Yi. 10 ; As e'er tny conversation 
cop'd withal vii. 154 ; The royal fool thou cojist (—- “ interchangest 
kindness or sentiments,’’ Johnson’s Diet.) idih, iii. 478 ; That cop'st 
%dtli death himself yi. 

eopesmate, a companion, viii. 313. 

Coplietua — King.^ ii. 1 89 ; iv, 396 ; vi. 409 ; the King and the Beggar^ 
ii. 173 ; The Beggar and the King f iv. 174 : See the ballad of King 
Cophetua and the Beggar-maid in Percy’s Ret of Anc. Engl. Foctry^ 
vol. i. p. 198, ed. 1794. 

copp’d Mllsj bills rising to a cop, top, or bead, viii. 9. 

copy, a main subject, a theme : the copy of o^tr conference, ii. 44. 

copy’s not eterne — In them nature's, vii. 36 : Explained by Johnson, 
“ The copy, the lease, by which they bold their lives from nature, 
has its time of termination linaited and Eitson adds that the 
allusion is to an estate for lives held by copy of court- roll.” 

COragio, an exclamation of encouragement (from the Ital.), i. 234 
(twice); iii. 242. 

COrautOj a very lively and rapid dance, iii. 231, 333 : eorantos, iv. 
458. 

cord) sir — His nech will come to your icaist—a, i. 485 : An allusion 
to the hempen girdle worn by the Duke as friar. 

core — A botchy, vi. 27: see note 43 , vi. 107. 

CoriHtll ! — Would we could see you at, vi. 526 : Here, says Warhur- 
ton, Corinth is “ a cant name for a bawdy-house, I suppose, from 
the dissoluteness of that ancient Greek city.” 

CoriHtMan, a wencher (see the preceding article), iv. 233. 

corky, dry, withered, vii. 309. 
corollary, a surplus, i. 219. 

corporal, corporeal : corporal sufferance, i. 479 ; she is hut cmporal, 
ii. 199 ; corporal soundness, iii. 213; corporal toil, iv. 422 ; corporal 
motion, vi. 664; what seem'd corporal, vii. 10; Each corporal agent, 
vii. 20 ; some corporal sign, vii. 669. 

corporal of Ms field — A, ii, 187 : Dr. Farmer’s quotation of the 
line from Ben Jonson IHew Inn, act ii. sc. 2], ‘As corporal of 
the field, maestro del campo,’ has the appearance, without perhaps 
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the intention, of snggesting that these officers were the same ; this, 
laowever, was not the fact. In Sty ward’s Pathway to Mavtiall 
Dkclpliney lb%l^ 4to, there is a chapter on the office oimahUr of 
the another on the electmg and office of the foure corporalls 

of the fields; from which it appears that ‘two of the latter were 
appointed for placing and ordering of shot, and the other two for 
embattailing of the pikes and billes, who according to their worthi- 
ness©, if death hapneth, are to succeed© the great sergeant or ser- 
geant major” (Douge) : Corporals of the Field, This office is a 
place of good reputation, though of great paines, labour, and indus- 
try. There are commonly four of them, of which two are alwayes 
attending on the marshall or generall, as their right hands, dis- 
charging by their endurances the governours of the campe of many 
travailes, cares, and watchings. They ought either to be ancient 
cap tain es, casheer’d as we say in the altering and changings the 
list of the army * or experienced souldiers that know how to bestowe 
the companies, and where to order the regements and ambusca- 
does ; but in no case they must be chosen either for favour or affec- 
tion, because their service consists in knowledge and understanding 
the secrets of the warre, as having the overlocking of the colonels 
and captaines companies, that they march in order ; the inform- 
ing of the quarter-masters what squadrons shall goe to the watch, 
or other imployments ; the giving the alarums to the campe, as 
taking notice of the scowt- masters direction ; the acquainting the 
colonel! of the regiment volantem with any danger or husines; 
the overseeing of skirmishes, and so to certifie the marshall and 
sergeant-major where is any defect or neede of supply; and a 
continuail attending both night and day, as never out of imploy- 
ment, when the enemy lodgeth neare, or any towne or place is 
besieged.” The Milliary Art ofTrayning, 1G22 (cited by Mr. Halli- 

. ■•well). ■ ■ 

corpse’, corpses, iv. 208, 319. 

corrigible, corrective, having the power to correct : corrigible a^i- 
iJiority^ vii. 392. 

corrigible nech — Hls^ vii. 578: Here Steevens says that cor- 
rigible is for “corrected:” but is it not rather for “subject to 
correction”? 

COrrival, a competitor, a rival, iv. 221; corrivals, iv. 273. 

corroborate, iv. 437 *. Here Pistol’s magniloquence is beyond my 
comprehension, 

COrmptibly, corruptively, iv. 73. 

COSierS, cobblers, botchers, iii. 348. 

cost my croion — Will^ v. 242 : see note 25 , y. 323. 

costard, a head, i. 375 ; ii. 184 (with a quibble on the proper name, 
Costard) j 185 (twice — with the same quibble) ; v. 376 ; vii. 328. 
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(According to Gifford, costard means properly a large kind of apple ; 
see Ms note on Jonson's Worhs^ voL iv. p. 121.) 

costermonger tmes—In these, “ In tbese times when tke preval- 
ence of trade has produced that meanness that rates the merit of 
every thing by money” (Johnson), iv. 324. (A costermonger meant 
formerly a petty dealer in fruit of various kinds.) 

coted them on the way — We, vii. 140 : To cote is explained by Toilet 
“ to overtake,” and by Nares (in Gloss.) “ to pass by, to pass the 
side of another Caldecott cites from Golding’s transl. of Ovid’s 
Metamoijilioses, “With that Hippomenes coiecl her” (wlierfe the 
original has “Praeterit Hippomenes”), B. x. sig. R 8 verso, ed. 
1603 : With the present passage of Shakespeare compare what 
the same speaker afterwards says of the same persons, it so feM 
out, that certain players We o'er-raugJit (overtook, overpassed) on 
the imy, vii. 148. 

cot -quean 5 a man -who busies himself too much in female affairs, 
vi. 456. (The late Joseph Hunter, in his lUustr. of Shake'- 
speare, vol. ii. p. 138, confounded, as others have done, this word 
with cuc-quean. — ^In Fletcher’s Lore's Ciirei act ii. sc. 2, Bobadilla 
says to Lueio, who has been brought up as a girl, Diablo / 
what should you do in the kitchen? cannot the cooks lick their 
fingers, without your overseeing? nor the maids make pottage, 
except your dog’s head be in the pot ? Don Lucio ? Don Qiiot- 
quean, Don Spinster ! wear a petticoat still, and put on your smock 
a’ Monday ; I will have a baby o’ clouts made for it, like a great 
girl where “ Quot-quean" is a corrupt form of “ Cot- quean Even 
in Addison’s days the word cot-quemi was still used to signify one 
who is too busy in meddling with women’s matters : see the letter 
of an imaginary lady in The Sjqcctator, No. 482.) 

Cotsol’j Cotswold Downs in Gloucestershire, celebrated for rural 
sports of all kinds: I heard say he ivas outrun on CotsoV (“This 
might refer to common coursing, and therefore does not at all 
affect the date of the play, which Warton endeavoured to fix from 
the establishment of Dover's Games 03r Cotswold. They were not 
founded till the reign of James I.” Nares’s Gloss.), L 347 ; a Cot- 
sol' man, iv. 355. 

COTIclietll the fowl, making the fowl to couch, viii. 301. 

COUcMugS, vi, 647 : see note 57, vi. 697. 

counsel, secrecy : Myself in counsel his competitor, i. 288 ; 'Twere 
better for you if it were hiown in counsel (with a quibble), i. 348 ; 
to your sworn counsel, iii. 255 ; Two may Icee'p counsel, (a pro- 
Horn hard it is for ioomen to keep counsel! 

r: .vi< 644; the players cannot keep counsel, vii. 157; Emptying our 
hosom of their counsel (secrets) sweet, ii. 271. 
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counsels — Are enter'd in om\ Are initiated in our secrets, or .ac- 
quainted with our purposes, vi. 143. 

count confect^ “A nobleman made out of sugar” (Steevens), 

Lord Lollipop” (Staunton), ii. 126. 

COUntenailcej specious appearance, hypocrisy : icrapt up in coun- 
tenance, i. 510. 

COUntCIiailCG, entertainment, treatment : the something that nature 
gave me Ids countenance (‘‘ the mode of his carriage towards me,” 
Caldecott) seems to take from me, hi. 5. 

count enanCB, patronage : Re loag'd me with Ids countenance, vi. 
,234.,, ' 

countenance, to receive, to entertain : to countenance my mistress, 
hi. 152. ,' " 

counter, a piece of false coin used to cast accounts with : What, 
for a counter (trifle), vmdd 1 do hut good? hi. 32 ; I cannot doH 
iDithout counters, iii. 4G4 ; ivillyou with counters sum, &c. vi. 31; such 
rascal comiters (where counters is used as a term of contempt for 
money), vi. 669 ; your nech, sir, Is pen, hook, and counters, vii. 720. 

counter-caster, vii. 376 : see the preceding article. 

counter, and yet draics dry-foot well — A hound that runs, ii. 35 ; To 
ru7z counter is to mistake the course of the game, or to turn and 
pursue the backward trail ; to dreew dry-foot is to track by the 
scent of the foot : To run counter and draw dry foot well are 
therefore inconsistent. The jest consists in the ambiguity of the 
word counter, which means the zorong way in the chace and a prison 
in London. The officer that arrested him was a sergeant of the 
counter" [A oim^on): You hunt counter : hence! avaunt! iv. 322 (see 
note II, iv. 404) ; 0, this is counter, you false Danish dogs / vii. 182. 

counterfeit, a portrait, a likeness, a picture : Fair Portia's coun- 
terfeit, ii. 383 ; Thou draw'st a counterfeit Best in all Athens, vi. 567 ; 
the poor counterfeit of her complaimng (‘‘her maid, whose counte- 
nance exhibited an image of her mistress’s grief,” Malone), viii. 
323 ; your painted counterfeit, viii, 357 ; the counterfeit Is poorly imi- 
tated, viii. 375. 

counterfeit, synonymous with slip, a piece of false money : hence 
the quibbling, If I could have remembered a gilt counterfeit, thou 
wouldst not have slipped out of my contemplation, vi. 37 ; and hence 
the metaphor, some coiner with his tools Made' me a counterfeit, vii. 
670 ; and see slip. 

counterfeit presentment, mimic representation, vii. 168 . 

Counter-gate— r/ic, The gate of the Counter-prison in London 
(not, as Nares in his Gloss, supposes, a place in Windsor), i. 382. 

counterpoints : see arras-counterpoints. 
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COTlUty, a cotmt, a nobleman ' in general, ii, 351; iii. 255 (three 
times), 342 ; vi. 400, 448, 460, 453, &c. ; €oimii(h% ii 12G ; iv, 62 (?) . 

COUplemeiltj a union, ii. 226 ; viii. 359. 

courage— &//, v. 259 ; Nor check my courage^ tI. 198; see note 56 , 
Y. 328, and note 157 , vi. 262. 

course — lear-Uke I must fight tlie^ vii. 69; I must stand ihi voitrse^ 
vii. 310 : Phrases “taken from bear-baiting. So in The Anlipodvs 
by Brome, 1638, ‘Also you shall see two ten-dog coarses at the 
great bear’ ” (Stjseyens), 

course— ; 8 c)yiejTe a, iv. 41 : see note So, iv. 89. 

course or two — Vfi with viii. 163 ; set her two courses! i. 176: 021 

the second of these passages Holt observes ; “ The courses meant 
in this place are two of the three lowest and largest sails of a ship, 
which are so called, because, as largest, they contribute most to 
give her woiy through the water, and oonsequently enable her to 
feel her helm, and steer her course better, than when they are not 
set or spread to the wind.” Holt’s Attempte to resem that amieknie 
English Poet and Flay-icrighte^ &c. 

courser’s limr^ hath yet hut life^And not a serpends poison — TF7^^t7^, 
like the, vii. 604 *. “ Alludes to an old idle notion that the hair of a 
horse dropt into corrupted water will turn to an animal” (Pope) : 
The fact is, the said hair moves like a living thing because a num- 
ber of animalcule cling to it. 

COUl't-CUpTboard^ a sort of movable sideboard, without doors or 
drawers, on which was displayed the plate of an establishment, — 
the flagons, beakei's, cups, &c. vi. 404. 

COUrt’-of-gUard, the place where the guard musters, v. 22 ; vii. 
401, 572, 573. 

courtesy heaven — I stole all, iv. 255 : On the words “ Stole 
courtesy from heaven” in Massinger’s Great Duke of Florence, act ii. 
sc. 3, Gifford remarks; “This is from Shakespeare, and the plain 
meaning of the phrase is, that the affability and sweetness of Gio- 
vanni were of a heavenly kind, more perfect than was usually 
found among men ; resembling that divine condescension which 
excludes none from its regard, and therefore immediately derived 
or stolen from heaven, from whence all good proceeds. In this 
there is no impropriety : common usage warrants the application 
of the term to a variety of actions which imply nothing of turpi- 
tude, but rather the contrary : affections are stoUn-^in a word, to 
steal, here, and in many other places, means little else than to win 
by imperceptible progression, by gentle violence, &c.” Note on 
Massing erk Works, vol. ii. p. 467, ed. 1813. 

court holy-water, flattery, fine speeches without deeds, vii, 295- 
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{“ Mantellizzare .... to fiaiter or faicm Tpon^ to court one with 
faire vjorcls or ghie court-liohj-xoaUr,^^ Florio’s Ital, and Engl. Diet. : 
‘‘ Ean beniste de Cour. Court holy ivater; complements Julrc loords, 
JJatterlng Bpeeches^ glosing^ soothing^ palpahle cogging'' Cotgrave’s 
Fr. and Engl. Diet. : “ Court holy-water, Promissa rel expertia.^ 
fumus auUcus." Coles’s Lat. and Engl. Diet,), 

COUrtsllip, courtly breeding, elegance of behaviour : coimge^ court- 
sliip^ and proporilon^ v. 120. 

eoiirt^sied v^hen you hare and Idss'd^ i. 189 : see note 35, i. 241. 

COUSillj “ a common expre>ssion from one kinsman to anothex’, out 
of the degree of parent and child, brother and sister” (Ritson), 
and which “ seems to have been used instead of our Idmnuin and 
Idnsioomari^ and to have supplied the place of both” (Malone), iv. 
223 ; vi. 405, 431 ; vii. G, 13, 110, <S:c. j cousins (grandchildren), v. 
384. 

COVeiit, a convent, i. 502 ; v. 549 : see note 146, i. 542. 

COVOrj to prepare the table : Sirs., cover the iii. 28. 

COVetOllsneSSj ‘‘eager emulation, intense desire of excelling’^ 
(Theobald) : They do confound their shill in covetousness^ iv. 50. 

COW, God save her! — Axid that I u'ould notfora^Y. 5G8 : see note 
149, v. 593. 

cowl-staff, i. 384: “x\ staff [or pole], used for carrying a large 
tub or basket, with two handles [held on the shoulders of two 
persons]. In Essex the word cowl is yet used for a tuh" (Malone) 
Courge a Fale-siaff’e^ or Colestaffe^ carried on the shoul- 

der.^ and notched {for the hanging of a Pale., d:c.) at Loth ends." Cot- 
grave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet. : and see Way’s note on the Prompt 
Parv. p. 97. 

OOXCOHlb-—i7<3r<?’s ??2y, vii. 266 ; iahe my coxcoml)., ibid, (twice) ; wear' 
my coxcomb., ibid. ; two coxcombs., ibid. ; my coxcombs, ibid. : “ It was 
a fashion certainly as old as the middle of the fourteenth century, 
to decorate the head of the domestic fool with a comb, like that of 
a cock ; but frequently the apex of the hood took the form of the 
neck and the head of a cock,” &c. (Faieholt). 

coxcomb of frhe? — Shall I have a, Shall I have a fool’s-cap of 
frize (shall I be made a fool of by a Welshman?— Wales being 
celebrated for this kind of cloth), i. 414. 

coy, to stroke, to caress, to fondle : While I thy amiable clieehs do 
coy, ii. 304. 

coy, to make difficulty, to condescend unwillingly: if he cofcl To 
hear Cominius speah, vi. 219. 

crab, a wild-apple : a roasted crab., ii. 275 ; when 1 see a crab, hi.. 
134 ; where crabs grata, i. 206 ; roasted crabs, ii. 236. 
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crackj a boy— nsnally an arch, lively boy : when 'a wm a erach^ iv, 
355 ; A cmch^ madam^ vi. 146. 

Orackj to brag, to boast: EtMojys of their sweet complexion criicl^ ii. 
204 ; emchi'd of hltclien- trulls^ vii. 726. 

143.:. “The gold coin of our ancestors 
thi^,/^d tiierc^e liable to crack. It still, however, con- 
1 tSe'^ck extended bej^ond the mt/, i.e. be- 
^ :^nd the inmost rdtmd which circumscribed the inscription ; ‘when 
|..^t d^d might be legally refused.” Gifford’s note 

* \k>u’:^onsoA\l^Th, v|Il vi. p, 76: Hamlet alludes to the voice of 
^jhejhOT, wl]$Jj^aye<^f emale characters, becoming “ cracked,” or too 
iina®p' those di^acters.j 

^er, aW!^art, a iv. 16. 

a cra^™pe, a gallows-bird, a fellow likely to be 

hung7 

crafts, craftsmen, mechanics : You and your crafts! vi. 216. 
crailk, to wind : He cranlcs and crosses^ viii, 262 ; Ms rirer comes 
me cranking in^ iv. 249. 
cranks, windings, vi. 138 ; viii. 129. 

crants, a crown, a chaplet, a garland (“ Crance,, . . . Teut. hranis, 
corona, corolla, sertnm, strophium, Eilian. Germ. Jamie- 

son’s Etyrn, Diet of the Scottish Language)^ vii. 198: and see note 
142, vii. 239. 

crare, a small vessel (described both as a vessel of war and as a 
vessel of burden), vii. 701. 
cravens, makes cowardly, vii. 681. 

create, created, compounded: create of duty and of;:eal^ iv, 

438. 

credent, “inforcing credit” (Johnson) : ony authority hears so ere- 
dent hulkj i. 504. 

credent, credible : His very credent^ iii. 424. 

credent, easy of belief : loith too credent ear^ vii. 116. 

credit— iii. 384: see note 113, iii. 411. 

crescive in Ms faculty^ “ increasing in its proper power” (Johnson), 

' iv. 424. , 

-cressets, iv. 246 : “ A cresset light was the same as a beacon light, 
but occasionally portable. It consisted of a wreathed rope smeared 
with pitch and placed in a cage of iron like a trivet, -which w^as 
suspended on pivots in a kind of fork. The light sometimes issued 
from a hollow pan filled with combustibles. The term is not, as 
Hanmer and others have stated, from the French missette, a little 
cross, but rather from croiset^ a cruet or earthern pot ; yet as the 
French language furnishes no similar word for the cresset itself, 
we might prefer a different etymology,” <&c. (Douce). 
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'Orsssida teas a heggur^ .m. 361: “The circumstance of making 
Cressid a beggar is from Ohaucer [Henrjsori]; who, ia his Testa- 
ment of Cresef/de^ makes Saturn, at the instance of Cupid, conclude 
a sentence pronounc’d on Her in these words, 

^ great penurye 

Thou snffre shalt, and as a beggar dye’ ” (Capell). 

■CrosSld^S Mml — The lasan kite of iv. 436 : Steevens remarks' that 
this expression is found in Gascoigne’s Da?^ Bartholomew of Bathe. 
1587 [p.67], ; 

“ Hor seMom scene m kites of Gressid's kindef 
and in Greene’s of Fancy y 16^1 [sig. m verso, ed. 1608]; 

“What courtesy is [there] to be found in such kites of CvesskVs 
kind F “ This alludes to the punishment of Cressida for her false- 
hood to Troilus. She was afflicted with the leprosy, ^ like a Lazar- 
ows,’ and sent to the ^ spittel hous.’ See Chaucer’s [Henryson’s] 
TeBtament of Creseide'^ (Douce,— whom Grey has anticipated in 
pointing out this allusion). 

'CrOSSid^S uncle ^ Pandarus, hi. 225. 

CTBSted the world — If is rear'd arm^ vii. 589 : “Alluding to some of 
the old crests in heraldry, where a raised arm on a wreath was 
mounted on the helmet” (Peecy). 

cried in the toi) of mine : see cry out on the tojj, &g. 

crisp, curled, i. 222 (where c/^a?^4^c7s means, not “ windingchan- 
nels,” but “ channels with a curl on the surface of the water com- 
pare in Browne’s Britannias Pastorals, B. i. Song 5, p. 133, ed. 1625, 
“ He long stands viewing of the curled streame^') ; 
iv. 218 ; vi. 555 (where crisp heaven means “ heaven with its curled 
clouds”). 

Crispian — This day is calVd the feast of iv. 480 : “ The battle of 
Agincourt was fought upon the 25th of October [ 1415], St. Crispin’s 
day” (Grey). 

critic, a cynic, ii. 187, 201 (where it may be considered as an adjec- 
tive) ; vhi. 405 ; critics, vi. 87. 

critical, cynical, censorious, ii. 313 ; vii, 398. 

Cromer — Sir James, r. 180: “It was William Crowmer, sheriff of 
Kent, whom Cade put to death,” &c. (Eitson). 

crone, an old worn-out woman, iii. 445. 

crop, to yield harvest, to bring forth : He plouyldd her, and she 
CT 02 ?p'd, vii. 322. 

Crosby “Place, v. 361, 372, 397: In Bishopsgate Street; “This 
magnificent house was built in the year 1466 by Sir John Crosby, 
grocer and woolman. [At least, he obtained a lease of the ground 
in 1466.] He died in 1475. The ancient hall of this fabric is still 
remaining, though divided by an additional floor, and incumbered 
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by modern galleries, having been converted into a place of worship 
for Antinomians, &q. The upper part of it is now the warehouse 
of an eminent packer. Sir J. Crosby’s tomb is in the neiglibouring 
church of St. Helen the Great” (Steevens) : ‘‘ Crosby Hall was re- 
stored a few years ago. It is an elegant Gothic edifice, sufficient to 
tell the magnificence of the original Crosby Place” (HALLnVELL). 

cross, if I did hear you— Yet I should hear no, iii. 25; crosses lore 
not Idm^ ii. 171; you are too m 2 )atient to hear crosses, iv. 326: The 
ancient penny, according to Stow, had a double cross 'with a crest 
stamped on it, so that it might easily be broken in the midst, or in 
the four quarters. Hence it became a common phrase when a per- 
son had no money about him, to say, he had not a single cross. As 
this was certainly an unfortunate circumstance, there is no end to 
the quibbling upon this poor word.” Giiford's note on Jonsonis 
Works, vol. i. p. 134. 

cross’d — He'd he, He would be furnished with crosses or money (a 
quibble), vi. 520 : see the preceding article. 

cross-row — The, V. 352 : An abbreviation of The Christ-cross roio, 
i. e. the alphabet, which, we are told, was so called, either because 
a cross was placed at the beginning of it, or because it was written 
in the form of a cross, as a charpa. La croix de par Dieu. The 
Christs- crosse-r 010 , or, the hornehoohe icherein a child learnes iV 
Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet.) 

crow-kG6pGr, a person (a boy generally) employed to scare the 
crows from the corn-fields, &c., and armed wiih a bow and arrows, 
vi. 401; vii. 324 : and see Forby’s Vocah. of East Anglia. 

crown-imperial— m, iii. 470: “The Crown Imperial {Co-sons. 
Imperiaiis), Parkinson says, ‘ For his stately beautifulness dt-serveth 
the first place in this our garden of delight, to be entreated of be- 
fore ail other lilies, well knowm to most persons, being everywhere 
common’.” Beisly’s Bhakspere's Garden, <&c. p. 84. 

crownGr, a coroner, vii. 192; crowner's guest -Icm, vii. 193 (see 
quest). 

crownet, the diminutive of am-w, a coronet : Whose hosom zvas my 
erownet (‘‘last purpose, probably from fnis coronat opusf Joim- 

. son), my chief end, vii. 574 ; croionets, vi. 5 ; vii. 589. 

cruel garters, vii. 284 ; A quibble on cruel and cretoel, i.e. worsted : 
see caddis- garter. 

cruels else suhscrih'd — All: see suhscrihe, 

crusadoes, vii. 430 *. “ The cruzado [a Portuguese coin] was not 
current, as it should seem, at Venice, though it certainly was in 

England in the time of Shakespeare It was of gold, and 

weighed two pennyweights six grains, or nine shillings English” 
(Douce). 
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cmsll a cup qfwim^ a cant expression formerly common enougli,and 
resembling the modern oney crack a hoUle^ yL 397. 

QTy am : see rn’m, Ac. 

cry, a pack (propex*ly ‘‘the giving month of hounds”): You common 
erf rjfc'urs I Yi. 1%; .You and your cry I vi. 217; one that fills tip 
,the'cry^rlLAl^;adeepcryofdogs^YnL:15'2 

(“ A crie of Hounds have here a Deer in Chase.” 

Sylvester’s Dii Bartas, — The Magni licence ^ 
p. 218, ed, 1611). 

cry, a company, a troop : a cry of play ers^ vii. 160. 

cry 0/?, to vociferate, to exclaim: Came to my tent^ and cried on trie- 
tory^ r. 499 ; This quarry cries on havoc, vii. 210 ; whose noise is * 
this that cries on murder f vii. 456 : see note 1 15, v. 475. 

cry out on the top of question (recite at the very highest pitch of their 
voice, — see vii. 140; whose judgments in such matters cried 

in the top of mine (were delivered more clamorously and authori- 
tatively than mine), vii. 143. 

crying of your nation's cTow—At the, iy, 68 : see note 129, iv. 96. 

crystals — Clear thy, Dry thine eyes, iv. 444 {Crystals in the sense 
of “ eyes” is not peculiar to Pistol ; e. g, 

“ OTitbliish damask roses, 

And dim the breaking east with her bright crystals." 

Beaumont and Fletcher s Custom of the Country, 
act i. sc. 2). 

Glib-drawn hear— The, “ The bear whose dugs are drawn dry by its 
young” (Warbukton), vii. 293. 

cnbiculo, a chamber, a lodging (an odd term of Sir Toby’s, from 
the Lai), iii. 365. 

QUCkiOO huilds not for himself , Sc.— But, since the, “Since, like the 
cuckoo, that seizes the nests of other birds, you have invaded a 
house which you could not build, keep it wuiie you can” (John- 
son), vii. 529. 

cuckoo -buds, ii. 235 : “ Although Mr. Miller, in his ‘G-ardener’s 
Dictionary,’ says that the flower here alluded to is the Ranuncuhs 
hulhosus, I think Shakspere particularly referred to the Ranunculus 
Ficaria (lesser celandine), or pilewort, as this flower appears earlier 
in spring, and is in bloom at the same time as the other flowers 
named in the song.” Beislj^-’s Bhahsperds Garden, <&c. p. 42. 

cuckoo-flowers, vii. 319 : “ Cuckooflowers (Lychnis Flos- cuculi), 
ragged robin, a well-known meadow and marsh plant, with rose- 
coloured flowers and deeply-cut narrow segments ; it blossoms at 
the time the cuckoo comes, hence one of its names.” Beisly’s Skak- 
spere's Garden, Scq. p. 143. 

cuckoo’s hird—The : see gull, &c. 
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CII65 properly a tlieatrical term, meaning tlie last word or words of a 
speech, the signal for the next actor to begin ; and hence a hint, 
an intimation, a part to play in one’s turn, i. 370, 381 ; ii. 02 , 288 , 
310, 317 ; iv. 463 ; v. 403 ; Tii. 146, 261, 383 ; cues, IL 288 . 

CllisseSj armour for the thighs, iv. 266. 

Cllllioil, a despicable fellow, a lout, iii. 156 ; €iilUo7h% v. 120. 

cullionly , despicable, base, vii. 270 ; sec the preceding article. 

ClXMimg, knowledge, skill: the loldnes^s of mu cunnhig confidence 

of my sagacity,” Steeyens), i. 498 ; Wlierem your cunning can as- 
sist me miich^ iii. 108 ; Is this thy ciiwmg^Y, 24 ; of thy cuaning had 
no diffidence^ v. 46 ; in very spite of cunning^ vi. 95 ; Shame, that they 
tcanied cunning^ in excess^ Hath hrohe their hearts (Excess of shame 
that they were not knowitjg or wise enough to banish you, <S:c.), 
vi. 574 ; loith as much modesty (propriety) as cuiming^ vii. 143 ; errs 
in ignorance^ and not in cunning (knowingly), vii. 418; Virtue and 
cunning^ viii, 39 ; a solemn wager on your cunnings^ vii. 191. 

CUHBiBg, knowing, skilful: cunning men, iii. 116 ; cunning siihool- 
masters, iii. 119 ; Cunning in music, iii. 130 ; cunning in Grech, iii. 
130 ; nahirfs own sweet and cunning hand, iii. 341 ; cunning hi fence, 
iii. 375 ; 'wherein cunning, hut in craft f iv. 243 ; Ilargerij Jourdaln,. 
the cunning witch, v. 118; A cunning man (a wizard, an astrologer) 
did calculate my hirth, v. 166 ; cunning coolcs, vi. 452. 

Cupid is a good hareffinder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter — To tell us, 
“ Do you scoff and mock in telling us that Cupid, who is blind, is 
a good hare-finder, which requires a quick eyesight, and that Yul- 
can, a blacksmith, is a rare carpenter ?” (Tollet), ii. 79 : Perhaps,. 

curb, to bend, to cringe (Fr. courher): Yea, curb and woo, vii. 171. 

curiosity, “ in the time of Shakespeare, was a word that signified 
an over-nice scrupulousness in manners, dress, &c.” (Steevens):. 
they moclced thee for too much curiosity finical delicacy,” War- 
burton), vi. 559 ; curiosity (“ exactest scrutiny,” Warburton) in 
neither can make choice of either s moiety, vii. 249; The curiosity 
of nations, vii. 258 ; mine oicn jealous curiosity (“ a ininctUious JcmI- 
oiisy, resulting from a scrupulous watchfulness of his own dignity,”’ 
Steevens), vii. 265. 

curious, scrupulous, over-punctilious : curious I cannot he vnth you, 
iii. 165 ; Though you he ihei'ein curious, vii. 539 ; This Is too curious- 
good, viii. 324. 

curious --kBOtted gardmi, ii. 169: Ancient gardens abounded 
with figures, of which the lines intersected each other in many 
directions. Thus, in King Richard IL 

‘ Her fruit-trees all unpriiu’d, her hedges ruin’d, 

Her knots disorder’d, &c.’ ” 

(Steevens) : “ The beds, or plots, disposed in mathematical sym- 
metry, were the knots” (KNiaHT). 
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’currents of a headij fight — All tlie^ hr, 230 : see note 39 , iv. 294. 

cursed j ‘‘under the influence of a malediction, such as mischievous 
beings have been supposed to pronounce upon those who had of- 
fended them” (Steeyexs) : unless a nian were eursedj vi. 92. 

cursorary, cursory, iv. 501. 

curst, shrewish, cross-grained, ili-teinpered, fierce, irascible, angry : 
She is Citrst^ i. 299 ; she's too cursfi ii. ; curst wives ^ ii. 189 ; I %ms 

never curst^ ii. 299 ; she is intoleraUe curst, iii. 123 ; Katharine the 
curst, iii. 124 ; a curst sliro'w, iii 179 ; he curst and hriefij^ alludes to 
the proverb, ‘A curst cur must be tied short f Douce), iii 365; 
tlieg (bears) are iievtr curst, butzohen they are liilngnj, iii. 460 ; he not 
so curst, Y. 367; laitli curst (“severe, harsh, vehemently angry,” 
Johnson) speech, vii 276 ; Finding their enemy to he so curst, viii. 
268. 

curst, fro ward, perverse : a curst necessity, iv. 429. 

cnrstness groio to the matter — Nor, “ Let not ill-hnmonr be added 
to the real subject of our difference” (Johnson), vii. 515. 

curtains — Their ragged, Their tattered colours, iv. 478. 

Clirtal dog, i. 362 ; ii. 29 ; viii. 461 : “ Originally the dog of an un- 
qualified person, which by the forest laws must have its tail cut 
short, partly as a mark, and partly from a notion that the tail of 
a dog is necessary to him in running. In later usage, curtalUdog 
means either a common dog, not meant for sport, or a dog that 
missed his game. It has the latter sense in this passage [be. in 
the first of the above passages, —iZope is a curial Nares’s 

Gloss, 

Clirtal — Bay, a docked bay horse (“ a proper name for a horse, as 
well as an appellation for a docked one,” Douce), iii. 231. 

Cixrtle-axe, a cutlass, iii. 19 ; iv. 478. 

CUSt-alorUHlj i. 345 : Is this intended for an abbreviation o£ 
Gustos rotuloTumt or does Shallow (which is rather unlikely) blun- 
der here ? or is the text somewhat corrupted ? 

custard — Lihe him that leaped into the, iii. 240: “It was a foolery 
practised at city entertainments, whilst the jester or zany was in 
vogue, for him to jump into a large deep custard, set for the pur- 
pose, ‘ to set on a quantity of barren spectators to laugh’,” as our 
poet says in his Hamlet''' (Theobald) : and see The JDeml is an 
Ass, — Jonson's Works, voL v. p. 14, ed. Gifiord: In the passage of 
our text there certainly seems to be an allusion to some particular 
occurrence of the time. 

custard- coffin, the raised crust of a custard, iii. 261 : compare 

coffin, 

customer, a cant term for a loose woman : I think thee noio some 
common customer, iii, 284 ; I marry her I — what, a customer! vii. 439. 
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customer, an acmiomed visitor : You nmt^ are ihm Jjmir 

cmtomej'sf it. 40 (“* Aventore, a cuBfortirr^ a ofmmer or afmjumior 
to a placeJ*^ Fiorio’s Ital. and EngL Diet: Malone’s explaiiation of 
customers in this passage is strangely wrong), 

cut, a familiar name for a common horse (either from its l>eing 
docked or gelded), and sometimes applied to a man as a term of 
reproach: call me cut^ iii. 351; heat Vitfs saddle^ iv. 223; « uddie 
cut j forth for to ride^ viii. 1G3. 

cut mill long-tail— under the degree of a squire — Come^ i. 38S ; eoim cut 
and long-tail to Idni^ viii. 199 : In the first of these passages Slender 
means to say, ‘‘Come what persons will, under the degree of a 
squire and though, in the second passage, the Gaoler's daughter 
is speaking of the unrivalled accomplishments of the horse which 
she imagines Falamon has given to her, it seems to be agreed 
that the expression Come cut and long- tail was originally derived 
from dogs^ and equivalent to “ 0 >me dogs of all sorts.” (“Yea, 
even their verie dogs^ Eug, Big, and Risbie, yea, cut ami long-iaile^ 
they shall be welcome.” Ulpian FulweFs of Flattery^ 1570, 
sig. G 3; 

“When as Borilus arose, 

Whistles Cnt-tayle from his play, 

And along with them he goes.” 

Drayton, The Shepheards Sirma, p. 152; appended to 
The Battaile of Agmeourt, &c. 1627. — 

In voL ii. p. 671 of the second edition of his Shalcespeare Mr. 
Collier observes ; “ The Rev. Mr. Byce in a note on ‘ Wit at several 
Weapons’ (B. and F. iv. 39) says that cut and longtail means ‘dogs 
of all kinds.’ What marks of admiration would he not hare placed 
after it, if any other editor had committed such a mistake I” Here 
I might indeed be excused if I had recourse to “ marks of admi- 
ration” at the astonishing inconsistencj^ of Mr. Collier, who, when 
he wrote what I have just quoted, must have entirely forgotteri that 
in voL i. p. 222 of the same edition he had given the following note 
on The Merry Wives of Windsor^ act iii. sc. 4 ; “ come cut and long- 
tail A phrase expressive of dogs of every kind ; which Slender 
applies to persons precisely in the same way as by [sic] Pompey in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘Wit at several Weapons’ (edit. Byce, 
iv. p. 39).” 

cutler’s upon a hnife^ ii. 412: “Knives, as Sir J. Hawkins 
observes, were formerly inscribed, by means of aquafortis, with 
short sentences in distich” (Reed). 

f cuttle, iv. 344 : We are informed by Greene that “The knife [for 
‘ cutting a purse is called] the Cuttle boung.” Noiahle Discouery of 
CoosenagCy &c. 1592, sig. c 2; and so too by Bekker (who has 
Guttle -5 in his of London^ &c. sig. h verso, ed. 

' : 4608 ; and here perhaps cuttle may be explained “cutpurse but 
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the context would rather show that (as Nares in Gloss, suggests) it 
is equivalent to “ cutter, swaggerer, bully ” (Todd, in his ed. of 
Johnson's Diet., says that Shakespeare’s commentators “were not 
aware that cuUle is a serious term [for a knife], in use long be- 
fore Shakespeare wrote 'What should have made him suppose 
that they were not aware of it ?) 

Cy|)ress let me he laid— In sacl^ Let me be laid in a coffin made of 
sad cypress- wood, hi. 352 : Here some prefer understanding cypress 
to mean “ a shroud of cypress or Cyprus'^ (see the next article) : but 
it is at least certain that formerly coffins were frequently made of 
cypress-wood ; and Douce remarks that “ the expression laid seems 
more applicable to a coffin than to a shroud, and also that the 
shroud is afterwards expressly mentioned hy itself.” 

Cyprus, cipres^ or cypress,, a fine transparent stuff, similar to orape, 
either white or black, but more commonly the latter, iii. 363, 472. 
(It appears by a letter of H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, dated April 
25th, 1743, that even at that period cypress was synonymous with 
crape : “ If one did lose a husband or a lover, there are those be- 
coming comforts, weeds and cypresses, jointures and weeping Cupids.” 
Letters,, vol. i. p. 240, ed. Cunningham.) 


1 ). 

daff, to dofi, to do off, to put off, ii. 131 ; iv. 266 ; vii. 567 ; daffed, 
ii. 100 ; viii. 447, 459 ; dqfest, vii. 449. 

dagger hath raista'en,—for, lo^ his house Is empty on the hack of 
Montague — This,, vi. 471 : His dagger having been worn, as daggers 
often were, behind his back. 

Laying doim her,, vi. 455 : Knife Tllhelp^ &o. 

dagger of lath, the wooden instrument which was sometimes carried 
by the Vice in the old Moralities, and with which he used to be- 
labour the Devil (see Vice, &c.), iii. 383 ; iv. 236. 

Dagonet in AtUlut's show—I was then Sir, iv. 361 : The question 
whether Shallow represented Sir Dagonet at Mile- end -green or 
Clement’s inn, although it has been maintained on either side with 
great plausibility, must ever remain undecided ; but Mr, Malone’s 
acute and ingenious conjecture, that Arthur's shoio was an exhihU 
tion of archery, S,nd not an interlude, will no longer admit of any 
doubt. The truth of both these positions will appear from the 
following circumstances. In 1682 there was published ‘ A remem- 
brance of the -worthy show and shooting by the Duke of Shore- 
ditch and his associates the -worshipful citizens of London upon 
Tuesday the 17th of September 1583, set forth according to the 
truth thereof to the everlasting honour of the game of shooting in 
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tbe long bow. By W* M./ in p, 40 of wliicli book m tliia pawsage : 

^ Tlie prince of famous memory King Henry tlie Eigiitlj. litw'ing 
red in the chronicles of England, and seen in his own time bow 
armies mixed with good archers have evermore so galled the enemy, 
that it hath been great cause of the victory, he being one day ai 
2lil(i-end v'hen ^wince Arthur and his hiUjhts u’ent thnr sliOinauj did 
greatly commend the game, and allowed thereof, laiidhig tliem to 
their encouragement,’ One should be very much inclined to sup- 
pose this decisive of the first question, and that these were 

usually held at Illle-end ; but this is by no means the case. The 
work proceeds to state that King Henry the Eighth, keeping at 
one time a princely court at Windsor, caused sundry matches to be 
made concerning shooting with the long bow : at which one Burlo, 
who belonged to his majesty’s guard, remaining to shoot, the king 
said to him, ‘ Win thou all, and thou shalt be duke over all archers.’ 
Barlo drew his bow and won the match ; whereat the king being 
pleased, commended him for his good archery ; and the man 
dwelling in Shoreditch, the king named him Duhe of Slurred Itch. 

One of the successors to this duke appointed a shoo: on the 17th of # 
September 1583, to be held in Smithfield and other parts of the 
city, which is here very circumstantially described ; and among 
many other curious particulars it is mentioned that the citizens 
and inhabitants of Fleetbridge, &c. followed with a shoir worth 
beholding of seemly archers; ‘then the odd devise of Bahd Cle- 
ments parish^ ^?hich but ten days before had made the same show 
in their own parish, in sotting up the queen’s majesties stake in 
Holborn fields, which stakemaster Knevit, one of the gentlemen 
of her majesties chamber, gave unto them at his cost and charges ; 
and a fjumi worth three pound, made of gold, to be given unto him 
that best deserved it by shooting in a peece at the mark which was 
set up on purpose at Saint Janie’s wall.’ This, however, was not 
solely a shooting with fire-arms, but also with bows : for in the 
account of the show itself, which immediately follows, men bear- 
ing ‘ shields, and shafts’ are mentioned, and ‘ a worthy sho'w of 
archers follotvingj’ In the continuation of the description of the 
Smithfield slioio mention is made of ‘ the baron Stlrrop. whose costly 
stake will be in memorys after he is dead, now standing at Iflle- 
end;' and again, ‘And this one thing is worthy of memory, that up- 
on the day ot Prince Arthur's which was five weeks before 

this show, the duke, willing to beautifie the same in some seemly 
sort, sent a buck of that season by the marquess Barh (the name 
of this person was kept up long after liis decease), accompanied 
with many goldsmiths, who coming in satten dublets and chains of 
gold about their bodies, with horns at their backs, did ail the way 
, wind their horns, and presented the same to prince x\ rflnu\ who 
i was at his tent, which was at Mile- eml-yr ecu' We see therefore 
that Shakespeai'e having hotli these shows in his recollection, has 
made Shallow, a talkative simpleton, refer to them indistinctly, 
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aacl tliat probably by design, and with a due attention to tlie na- 
ture of Ms cliaraeter. Wbat Shallow afterwards says about the 
management of the UtU& quiiwf&Uom-s piece, or caUve't\ will not 
weigh in either scale ; because in all these shows there were mus- 
keteers. In that at Smithfield the feryers marched, consisting of 
‘one liimdrecl handsome fellowes with caUvers on their necks, all 
trimly decked with white feathers in their hats.’ Maisler Thomas 
-^ho in Mr. Malone’s note is said to have personated Prince 
Arthur, was ‘ chief e customer to her majesty in the port of Lon- 
don and to him Richard Robinson, a translator of several books 
in the reign of Elizabeth, dedicated his Auncient order ^ societU and 
umtie Imidcihle of Prince ArtJiiire mid Ms knightly armory of the 
round table ^ with a tfireef old, assertion frendly hi favour and fur- 
therance of English archery at this day j 1583, 4to. Such part of 
this work as regards Prince Arthur is chiefly a translation from 
the French, being a description of the arms of the knights of the 
round table ; the rest is a panegyric in verse by Robinson himself 
in praise of archery. It appears from the dedication that King 
Henry VIII. confirmed by charter to the citizens of London, the 
‘ famous order of kniglites of prince Arthur’s round table or so- 
ciety : like as in his life time when he sawe agood archer in deede, 
he chose him and ordained such a one for a knight of the same 
order.’ .... Whatever part Sir Dagonet took in this show would 
doubtless be borrowed from Atallory’s romance of the DTort Artur e^ 
which had been compiled in the reign of Henry VII. What there 
occurs relating to Sir Dagonet was extracted from the excellent 
and ancient story of Tristaii de Leonnois^ in which Dagonet is 
represented as the fool of king Arthur. He is sometimes dressed 
up in armour and set on to attack the knights of Cornwall, who 
are uniformly described as cowards. It once happened that a cer- 
tain knight, who for a particular reason had been called Sir Cotte 
mal taillec by Sir Kay, king Arthur’s seneschal, was, at the instance 
of Sir Kay, attacked by poor Dagonet; but the latter was very 
soon made to repent of his rashness and thrown over his horse’s 
crupper. On another occasion Tristan himself, in the disguise of 
a fool, handles Sir Dagonet very roughly ; but he, regardless of 
these tricks of fortune, is afterwards persuaded to attack Mark 
the king of Cornwall, -who is in reality a coward of the first mag- 
nitude. Mark, supposing him to be Lancelot of the lake, runs 
away, and is pursued by the other ; but the persons who had set 
on Sir Dagonet, becoming apprehensive for the consequences, fol- 
low them, as ‘they would not,’ says the romance, ‘for no good, 
that Sir Dagonet were hurt ; for king Arthur loved him passing 
well, and made him knight with his owne hands.’ King Mark at 
length meets with another knight, who, perceiving his cowardice, 
attacks Dagonet and tumbles him from his horse. In the romance 
of Sir Ferceral li Gallois, Kay, the seneschal of Arthur, being 
offended with 'Dagonet for insinuating that he was not the most 
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valorous of knights, kicks him into the 6re. So much for the hero 
personated by Master Justice Shallow” (Dox'Ce). 

Daintry, Daveatry, V. 305. 

dainty-— : see make dainhj. 

daisy— T/i€re’6' a, vii. 184 : Does Ophelia mean that the daisy is for 
herself? ‘‘Greene, in his Quip for an Ujmiart Conrtkr^ has ex- 
plained the significance of this fiower : ' — Next tluau grew the 
dissembling daisle^ to warne such iight-of-love wenches not to trust 
every fairc promise that such amorous bachelors make them.' [Sig. 
B 2 verso, ed. 1620]” (Henley). 

Damascus, he thou curskl Cain— This he^ v. 15 : Ritson quotes ; 
“ DamoMus is as moche to saye as shedynge of blood. For there 
Qhayni slowe Ahell^ and hidde hyiii in the sonde.” Pohjclirordcon^ 
fo. xii. 

damn, to condemn : tolt/i a spot I damn him^ vi. 6G3 ; or else %ce damn 
vii. 498. 

damn’d in a fair vdfe^ vii. 376 : see note 6, vii. 471. 

Damon dear^ vii. 160 : The ballad (for it would seem to have been 
a ballad) ■which furnished this quotation was most probably on 
the story of Damon and Pythias. 

Dan Cupid, ii. 187 : Ban — lord, sir, master— is the corruption of. Dan^ 
lox Dominiis ^ originally a title applied to monks, which at last, 
when it became rather obsolete, was used sportively, as in the 
present passage. 

danCG, to make to dance : more dances mp rapt hearty vi. 200. 

dancing horse— The : see horse^ &.Q, 

dancing -rapier — ^4, vi. 298 : Compare no sioord -worn But one to 
dance toith ! iii. 223, and he at Philippi kept His sword een like a 
dancer^ vii. 554. 

danger — Within Meant properly “ -within one’s power or con- 

trol, liable to a penalty which he might impose but it w‘as often, 
as in the first of the following passages, equivalent to “ in debt to 
one:” Toil stand witfdn his danger, do you not? ii. 399 ; Co7ne not 
within his danger by thy loill, viii. 260 (With the first of these pass- 
ages compare the xxviii^^ of .tl Hundred Mery Talys, 1520, in which 
tale a woman, having vainly tried to borrow “a cuckold’s hat” 
from her female married acquaintance, declares to thorn at last, 
“yf I lyue another yere I wyll haue one of myn own and be out 
of my neyghbours daunger' (ke. be not under the necessity of 
standing indebted to my neighbours), p. 53, ed. 1BG6). 

dank here as a dog— As : see dog— As danh^ &c, 

DanskerSj, Danes, vii. 128. 
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dare, a defiance, a cliallenge r Sextus Fompeius Hath gimn the dare 
tg Cmsarj rih : \ . 

dare, to terrify : dare the field^ivAlS ; dare us with Ms cap Him larlcs^ 
V. 539 ,-- on wliicli passage Steevens observes ; “ It is well known that 
the hat of a cardinal is scarlet; and that one of the methods of 
daring larks was by small mirrors fastened on scarlet cloth, which 
engaged the attention of these birds while the fowler drew his net 
over them.” (*‘ They set out their faces as Fowlers do their daring 
glasses, that the Larkes that scare highest may stoope soonest.” 
Greene’s JSfeuer too late, First Part, sig. B 3 Verso, ed. 1611.) 

Darius— TAe rkli-jeweWd coffer of, v. 22: “When Alexander the 
Great took the city Gaza, the metropolis of Syria, amidst the 
other spoils and wealth of Darius treasured up there, he found an 
exceeding rich and beautiful little chest or casket. Having sur- 
veyed the singular rarity of it, and asked those about him what 
they thought fittest to be laid up in it ; when they had severally 
delivered their opinions, he told them, he esteemed nothing so 
worthy to be preserved in it as Homer’s JfcZs. Tide Pint archum 
in Vita Alexand. MagnV'' (Theobald) : “ The very words of the text 
are found in Puttenliam’s Arte of English Foesie, 1589 • ‘In what 
price the noble poemes of Homer were holdeii with Alexander the 
Great, insomuch as every night they were layd vnder his pillow, 
and by day w'ere carried in the rich ieicell cofer of Darius, lately 
before vanquished by him in battaile’ [p. 12]” (Malone). 

darkling, in darkness, ii. 284 ; vii. 269, 581, 

darnel, iv. 500 ; v. 43 ; vii. 319 : This weed, '‘^darnel (folium iemu- 
lentiun), annual darnel or ray grass, grows in fields, has a tall stout 
stem with rough leaves, flowers in July and August,” &c. Beisly’s 
Shahsperds Garde^i, &c. p. 113 : On the second of the passages re- 
ferred to ill this article Steevens has the following note ; “ ‘Darnel 
(says Gerard) Iiurteth the eyes, and maJceth them dim, if it happen 
either in corae for hreade, or drinke.’ Hence the old proverb ^ — 
LoUo victitare, applied to such as were dim-sighted .... Pucelle 
means to intimate, that the corn she carried with her, had produced 
the same effect on the guards of Rouen ; otherwise they would have 
seen through her disguise, and defeated her stratagem.” 

darraign your hauls, v. 259 ; J ohnson explains this, “ Range your 
host, put your host in order Steevens observes, “ The quartos read 
^Prepare your battle Nares, in his Gte., gives To Darraign. 
To arrange an army, or set it in order of battle. Of uncertain 
derivation . . . Often for to fight a battle, and even when between 
two combatants.” Q^Dare, Audere . . * . Hino etiam daren, da.r- 
rains, darreigne battle frequenter occurrunt apud Ohauceram. Msi 
putes iiffic a causis forensibus ad armorum certamina fuisse trans- 
lata : ut sint a Hormannico desrener, quod idem cum Dirationare 
vel Disrationare.” Junii Ely mol AngL: “Desrener. To dereine^ 
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or maXr.goocI^ the denyall of an act or fact. Homi/’ Cot- 
grave’s Fr. and .Engl, Diet: ‘‘Barreine. Fr. DeMmicr, Lat. Dera- 
thrnare. To contest.” TyrwMtt’s Gloss, to Glnmeer?) 

d.ESll the herald will rontrlre — Some loathsome^ viii. 208: ‘‘In fclie 
books of heraldry a particular mark of disgrace is jiieiitioiied, by 
vhich the escutcheons of those persons were anciently distiiiginslied, 
who ‘ discourteously used a widow, maid, or wife, against her ?c.7/,’ ’* 

&c. (Maloxe)- 

date, a fruit which was formerly used in various kinds of pastry and 
other dishes, and which frequently gave rise to quibbles, as in the 
following passages : Your date is letter in your id e and your porridge 
than in your cheeh^ hi. 211 ; and then to he hahtd iciih no date iu the 
pie, &o, vi. 15. 

daub, to disguise: J cannot daub it further^ vii. 313; he daub'd his 
mce^ Y. 406 . 

daubery, imposture, gullery, juggling, i. 399. 

Davy Gam: see Gam-—Damj, 

day -bed, a couch, a sofa, hi. 356 ; v. 411 . 

day -woman, a dairy- woman, h. 174. 

deal, a part, a portion : My shepherd's inpe can sound no deal (‘4n no 
degree, more or less,” Steeyeks), viii. 4G1. 

deal in her command^ without her power, i. 234 : “ Shakespeare, I con- 
ceive, had here in his thoughts vicarious and delegated authorities. 
He who ‘ deals in the oonamand,’ or, in other words, executes the 
office of another, is termed his lieutenant or vicegerent ; and is 
usually authorized and commissioned to act by his superior. Pro- 
spero therefore, I think, means to say, that Bycorax could control 
the moon, and act as her vicegerent, without being commissioned, 
authorized, or empowered by her so to' do” (Malone) : [We have 
here] the original and etymological sense of imicer or poucoir^ 
potestas, not ms; what we now call authority or legal poicef 
(Walkeb): In this passage iDitlioiit her po wer has been explained 
“ beyond her power,”— qnite erroneously, I believe. 

donlt 0??, lieutenantry, ‘‘ fought by proxy, made war by his lieuten- 
ants, or on the strength of his lieutenants” (Steevens), vii. 554 . 

dear loss — The, i. 230; Full of dear guiltiness, ii. 233; the clamours 
of their ovM dear groans, ii. 234 ; it is a dear arpense, ii. 271 ; dear 
perfection, iii. 277 ; vi. 411; in terms so bloody and so dear, iii. 387 ; 
wy dear offence, iv. 12 ; a deo/r account, iv. 108 ; /% dear erde, iv. 
116; so dear a show of zeal, iv. 285 ; this dear and deep rcbulre^ iv. 
384 ; your dear offences, iv. 442 ; in such dear degree, v. 378 ; so dear 
a loss (three times), v. 386; dear petition, vi. 80; this dear sight, 
vi, 319 ; 0 dear account! vi, 407 ; full of charge Of dear import, vi 
464 ; In dear employment, vi. 466 ; dear dimree 'Twlxt natural son 
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and sire ! vi, 561 ; our dear perilyYi, 572 y some dear cmse^ Tii. 319 ; 
their dear loss^ vii. 731 ; mamj dearer (“of greater value, J ohn- 
son') in this hloodi/ fray, iv. ; dearest sjnritSj iL 116 ; clearest 

fjroans, iii. 271; dearest eneiny, it, i dearest speexl^ 288; 
dearest need, v. 442; dearest foe, vii. 113 ; dearest action, vii. 38G ; 
dearest sprite, viii. 367 : “ Tooke has so admirably accounted for the 
application of the epithet dear by om* ancient writers to any object 
which excites a sensation of liu7%pam, and consequently of anxiety, 
solicitude, care, earnestness, that I shall extract it as the best com- 
ment upon the apparently opposite uses of the word in our great 
poet ; ‘ Dearth is the third person singular of the English (from 
the Anglo-Saxon verb Derian, nocere, Mere), to dere. It means 
some or any season, weather, or other cause, which dereth , i. e. 
ma.keth dear, hurteth, or doth mischief. — The English verb io dere 
was formerly in common use.’ He then produces about twenty 
examples, the lalfet from Hamlet [act i. sc. 2], 

* Would I had met my clearest foe in heaven 
Ere [Or ever] I had seen that day.’ 

Tooke continues; ‘Johnson and Malone, who trusted to their 
Latin to explain las (Shakespeare’s) English, for deer and deerest 
wmuld have us read dire and direst j not knowing that Dere and 
Deriend mean hurt and hurting, mischief and mischievous; and 
that their Latin dlrus is from our Anglo-Saxon Dere, which they 
would expunge.’ ehea nTEPOENTA, vol. ii. p. 409. A most perti- 
nent illustration of Tooke s etymology has occurred to me in a Ms. 
poem by Eichard Rolle the Hermit of Hampole ; 

‘ Bot flatering lole and losehy, 

Is gvete chepe in thair courtes namly, 

The most derthe of any, that is 

Aboute thaui there, is sothfastnes. Byec, Vitm' ” 

(Singer) : see too Eichardson’s Diet,, where Tooke’s explanation 
of dear is given as the true one : “ Throughout Shakespeare and 
all the poets of his and a much later day, we find this epithet 
applied to that person or thing, which, for or against 
ns, excites the liveliest and strongest interest. It is used vari- 
ously, indefinitely and metaphorically, to express the warmest 
feelings of the soul ; its nearest, most intimate, home and heart- 
felt emotions: and here. [‘my dearest foe,’ Hamlet, act i. sc. 2], 
no doubt, though, as every where else, more directly interpreted, 
signifying ‘veriest, extremest,’ must by consequence and figura- 
tively import ‘ bitterest, deadliest, most mortal.’ As extremes are 
said in a certain sense to appx^oximate, and are in many respects 
alike or the same, so this word is made in a certain sense to carry 
with it an union of the fiercest opposites : it is made to signify the 
extremes of love and hatred. It may be said to be equivalent 
generally to very ; and to import ‘the excess, the utmost, the sii- 
perlalivd of that, whatever it may be, to which it is applied. But 
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to suppose, with. Tooke (Divers, of Furl ii. 409) i in all cases 

dear must at that time hawe meant ^ injurious,’ as being clerived 
from the Saxon verb (kre. to hurt, is perfectly absiirii. Dr, *ldm- 
son’s derivation of the "word, as used, in this place, from the Lritiii 
dirus^ is doubtless ridiculous enough : but Tooko lias not pi'otlucecl 
a single instance .of the usa of it, of the adjective, in the sense 

upon which he insists; except* as he pretends, from oiii* author,” 
&c. (Caldecott): Horne Tooke (D/rers, of Far! hj. 012, 
makes a plausible case in favour of dear being derived from the 
ancient verb derian, to' hurt, to annoy, and of its proper niemnog 
being, therefore, injurious or hateful [hurtful]. His notion, seems 
to be, that from this r/tnvam we have dearth^ meaning properly that 
sort of injury which is done by tbe weather, and that, a usual con- 
sequence of dearth being to make the produce of the earth high- 
priced, the adjective dear has thence taken its common jneaning 
of precious. This is'not all distinctly asserted ; i^iit what cf it may 
not be explicitly set forth is supposed and implied. It is, however, 
against an explanation which has been generally accepted, that 
.there is no appearance of connexion betw^een derlan and the con- 
temporary word answering to dear in the sense of high-priced, 
precious, beloved, which is deore, dure^ or r/yrf?, and is evidently 
from the same root, not with derian^ but with or dffrati, to 

hold dear, to love. There is no doubt about the existence of an 
old English verb dere^ meaning to hurt, the unquestionable repre- 
sentative of the original derian: thus in Chaucer (0. T, 1824) The- 
seus says to Palamon and Arcite, in the Knighf s Tale ; 

‘ And ye shul bothe anon unto me swere 
That never mo yo shul my contree ilere; 

Ne* maken werre upon me night ue day, 

But ben my frendes in alle that ye may.’ 

But perhaps we may get most easily afid naturally at the sense 
which dear sometimes assumes by supposing that the notion pro- 
perly involved in it of love, having first become generalized into 
that of a strong affection of any kind, had thence passed on ‘into 
that of such an emotion the very reverse of love. We seem to 
have it in the intermediate sense in such instances as the fol- 
lowing ,* 

‘ Some dear cause 

Will in concealment wrap me up a while.’ Lea}\ iv. 8. 

* A precious ring ; a ring that I must use 
In dear employment.’ Romeo and Juliet^ v. 8, 

And even when Hamlet speaks ol his ^dearest foe,’ or when Celia 
remarks to Rosalind, in As You like i. 3, ^ My father hated his 
[Orlando’s] father dearly the word need not be understood as im- 
, plying more than strong or passionate emotion” (Ceaik). 

dearM, endeared, vii. 509. 

dearly — EaUd Ms father^ hi. 17 ; how dearly ever ted {“however 
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excellently endowed/’ Johnson), vi. 55 ; toe dearly grieve 176 : 

see dem\ <S;c. 

dearth and rat^eness—And Im infusion of such, yii. 203 : “ Dearth is 
dearness, value, price : ‘ and his internal qualities of such value 
and rarity [excellence]’ ” (Johnson). 

Death his court ; and there the antic sits, &c. — Keeps, iv, 146 : ^‘Some 
part of this fine description might have been suggested from the 
seventh print in the Imagines 3Iortls, a celebrated series of wooden 
cuts which have been improperly attributed to Holbein. It is pro- 
bable that Shakespeare might have seen some spurious edition of 
this work : for the great scarcity of the original in this country in 
former times is apparent, when Hollar could not procure. the use 
of it for iiis copy of the Dance of Death” (Douce). 

death, tohlch laugh^st us here to scorn — Thou antic, v. 64 : Perhaps 
in this passage, too, the idea was suggested' by the work mentioned 
in the preceding article. 

death — That tohoso draws a sword, ^tis present, That whoso draws a 
sword within the precincts of the court is li^le to be punished 
with death, v. 50. 

death — Tooh it, on Ids, iv. 8 : This is explained by Steevens, “ Enter- 
tained it as bis fixed opinion, when he was dying:” but I believe 
that here upon Jus death is merely an asseveration, or sort of oath, 
as it is in King Henry lY,, Part First, act v. so. 4, where Falstaff 
says, “ ril take it upon my death, I gave him this wound in the 
thigh.” 

death — To please the fool and: see fool and death, &c. 

death’ S/ool—lTcre/y, thou art: Beefool-^AIerely, 

death’ S-man, an executioner, v. 158; vii. 329; viii. 315; deaths- 
men, v. 315. 

death-practis’d duhe-~-The, The duke whose death is planned 
by stratagem or treachery practice), vii. 329. 

death- tokens ofH-^The, “Alluding to the decisive spots appear- 
ing on those infected by the plague” (Steevens) , vi. 41 : compare 
Lord's ioJeens — The, and toJeen'd pestilence — The> 

debate, contention, fighting ; lost in the world's delate, ii. 167 ; this 
debate that bleedcth at our doors, iv. 376 (“ Grod make you a fortu- 
nate knight, and giue you good successe in ail your debates! Shel- 
ton’s translation otDon Q%iixote, Part First, p. 22, ed. 1612 : Dryden 
uses the word in the same sense ; 

Till in some living stream I cleanse the guilt 
Of dire debate and blood in battle spilt.” 

JBneid, B. ii. v. 978). 

debitor and creditor, vii. 376, 720 : That is, says Johnson, “an ac- 
counting-book” (Compare the title-page of a very early work on 
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bookikeeping ; ** A Profitable Treatyce called tbe Instrameiit or 
Boke to learne to knowe tbe good order of the kepyiig of tbe 
famouse reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and Habere, and in 
Englysbe, Debitor and Creditor^' &c. 1543, 4to). 

deceivaMOy deceptions, iii 384 ; iv. 137. 

deckj a pack of cards; The Idng ims sUhj fimjer\I from the deel\ T. 
30:6. 

deck’d, ihe seM< iviih drops full sait^ i. 182 : Here deeFd would seem 
to be a form, if it be not a corruption, of the provincialism deg<jd^ 
i.e. sprinkled.” (‘^Deo, To sprinkle.” Craren Diuleri.) 

declilie, to lean, to incline : far more to you do I dreUnr, ii. 26 
(and see note 53 , ii. 61): declining their rich aspect to the hot to'cnfh 
of Spain^ ii. 29. 

decline, to *‘rnn through from first to last — a phrase the poet bor- 
rowed from his grammar’ (Malone) : Decline all this, v. 427 ; Til 
decline the whole gitesiion (“ deduce the question from the first case 
to the last,” Joijjson), vi. 37. 

decrees, ‘^resolutions” (Walkeb) : That so mg sad decrees magjhj 
away^ vi. 343. 

deed of saying — TAc, “The doing of that which wo have said wo 
would do, the accomplishment and performance of our promise” 
(Malone), vi. 566. 

deem, a judgment, an opinion, a notion : vduit wicked deem is this ? 
vi. 69. 

deep-fet, deep-fetched, vi. 140. 

deer, animals in general : such small deer^ vii. 302. 

default-- the, “ At a need” (Johnson), iii. 236. 

defeat, an undoing, a destruction : A damnd defeat was made^ vii. 
146 ; their defeat Does hg their own insimiatio/i graw^ vii. 202. 

defeat, to undo, to alter, to disguise : defeat thy favour (countenance) 
with an usiirpeal beexrd^ vii. 393. 

defeature, alteration of features, deformity, disfigiireinent, viii. 
263 ; defeatures^ ii. 15, 51. 

defence, the science of defence, of sword-play: For art ami a:ercke 
in your defence^ vii. 189. 

defend — God: see God defend, 

?;'defend--i?^«jre?iv; seeAea??e?t' 

defensible— IFAiTd nothing hat ihe sound of name Did 

seem, iv. 339 : Defensible does not in this place mean cnpahle cf 
defeme, but hearing strength, furnishimj the means of defence the 
. passive for the active participle [sic]” (Malone). 

defiance, a refusal ; Take my defiance, i. 480. 
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d6foriSied kand-^Tlme's, Time’s deforming hand, ii. 51 (the pas-* 
sive participle for the actiye). 
deftly, dexterous! j, adroitly, vii, 47. 
defuiactive, funereal,, viii. ,469. ■ , 

defy, to refuse, to reject, to renounce : J all onrfels^ i. 367; I 
ilefij all counsel^ iv. 41 ; All studies here I soUinnly defi/^ iv. 221 ; I 
d(fi/ ihe tongues of soothers^ iv. 263; I do defy thy conjurations^ yI. 
466 ; Age^ I do defy fliee^ viii. 458 ; hreaths that I defied not^ iii. 

77 .."' ■/'" 

degrees, steps : the base (“low,” Johnson, lower) degrees By ivldcli 
he did ascend 

delations, accusations, informations, vii. 420. 

delighted sfArlt — The^ “The spirit accustomed here to ease and 
delights” (Wakbueton), “The spirit engaged in earthly delights, 
enjoying the pleasures of this world” (Walkee), i. 480. 

delighted beauty lach^ &:Q.-~Ifmriue vii. 391 : “ The meaning, 
I believe, is, if vktue comprehends every thing in itself, then your 
virtuous son-in-law of course is beautiful : lie has that beauty which 
delights everyone, i)e%/^^r(r?for Shakespeare often uses 
the active and passive participles indiscriminately” (Steevens) : 
Here Walker explains delighted “ endowed with delights, deUciis 
e.coniataA 

delighted-- TAe more delafdj The more delighting or delightful 
for being delayed, vii. 718. 
deliveriy, nimbly, actively, viii. 164. 

deiOCieritS, synonymous with 7nerit$ : Of Ms demerits rob Cominius^ 
vi. 142 ; my demerits May sjoeah^ unhonnetedy Slc, vii. 381. 

demise, to transfer, to convey, v. 431. 

demurely wake the sleepers^ vii. 573 : see note 174, vii. 621. 

demiiriBg, looking demurely, vii 581. ■ 

den: see god~den and good dem 

denay, a denial, iii. 354 (“ Of milde denaies, of tender scornes,” &c. 
Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Gerusalemnie^ B. xvi. st. 25). 

denay’di^ denied, V. 121. 

denier, “the twelfth part of a French so«s” (Steeyens), used to 
signify a very trifling sum, iii. 105 ; iv. 260; v. 362. 

denimeiatioil, i. 451 : see note 18, i.-525. ;■ 

deny, to refuse, to reject, to renounce: Do all they deny her? iii. 
232; deny his ofedd homage (refuse to receive the homage lie 
offers), iv. 128 ; With mine oion tongue deny my sacred state, iv. 1G2 ; 
He does deny him, vi, 535 ; And he thafs once denied will hardly 
speed, vi. 534, 
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dspETt, a departure i At my depart I gme this unto Jidia^ L 322 
my depart for France^ v. 109 ; your loss and Ids depart^ v. 255 ; 
my depart^ v. 290. 

depart, to separate : Ere we depart^ well share a hoimteous thae 


depart wUh^ to part with : Which we much r<ifher had depart wHhal^ 
ii. 179 ; I may depart toith little^ viiL 137 ; Math wJlllnyJij departed 
with a part, iv. 28, 

departing — Llhe life and death's^ v. 270: Departing for separa- 
tion'' (Malone) : but see note 88, v. 332. 
depend, to be in service : the remainder^ that shall still depend, vii. 

270 ; Bo s tin kingly depending, i. 484. 
depend — Our jealousy Does yet, vii. 707 : ‘‘ My suspicion is yet un- 
determined ; if I do not condemn you, I likewise have not acquitted 
you. We now say, the cause is depending" (Johnson). 
depose, to cause to make solemn deposition, “ to examine on oath’^ 
(Johnson’s Dlct^ : Depose him in the justice of Ins cause, iv. 113. 

depose, to give witness; to attest, to declare upon oath : seeing 'twas 
he that 7aade you to depose, 

deprave, to vilify, to traduce i flout, depreme, and slander, ii. 131. 
deprive, to take away : Which might deprire your sorerelgnty of 
reason, vii. 121 ; 'Tis honour to deprive dishonour d life, viii, 321 ; 
That life was mine loldch thou, hast here depriod, viii. 337. (There 
is no doubt that G-ifford misunderstood the first of these passnges, 
in which he supposed so rereignty" to be “ a title of respect The 
meaning is — “ Which might take away the sovereignty of your 
reason,” or, as Steevens explains it, “take a^vay from you the 
command of reason, by which man is governed Compare The 
seuenth [commandment is] to stele nor depryue no mannes goodes 
by thefte,” &c. A Hundred Mery Talys, 1526, p. 102, ed. 18G6 : 

“ And now, this hand, that, with vngentle force 
Depryu'd his life, shall with repentant seruice ♦ 

Make treble satisfaction to his soiile.” 

The Tryall of Clmialry, WQo, mg. jZ: 

“ For pitty, do not my heart Wood deprive, 

Make me not childless,” &c. 

Sylvester’s Da J>Vr?'ff7s, — The 2Xagnifieencc, 
p. 210, ed. 1641; 

wiiere the original has “ Ne me pritie du sangf &c. ; 

**But yet the sharp disease (which doth his health deprire) 
Witli-holdeth in some sort his senses and his wit,” Ac. 

A Taradox against Libertie, from tlic French of 
Odet de ia Nove ; id. p. B16 : 

' ** In short, this day our scepter had deprlvil, 

Had I not,” &c. 

The History of Judith, translated by Hudson ; 
id. p. 377.). 
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doprivOj to disinlierit : permit The curiosity of nations to deprive me, 

.deraciaatej^ to force up by the roots, to root npjiv. 500 ; vi, 19. ' 

derii, lonely, dreary (‘‘Dem , [lonely],. Soiitarius, moestus.” Coles’s 
£aL mitijEm/i. I)u‘t), viiL 35. ■ . . 

derogate 5 degraded: her derogate body, wii, 211. ■ 

derogate 5 to degrade one’s self; cannot derogate, vii. 658; do not 

.. derogate, ibid. , , 

..derogately^ with derogation, Yii. 516. ■ 

descant — too harsh a,'L 269 ; on that ground Til malce a holy 
descant (used metaphorically), v. 410 : “The name oi Descant is 
usurped [/. e. used] of the mnsitions in diners significations : some- 
time they take it for the whole harmony of many Toyces ; others 
sometime, for one of the voyces or partes ; and that is, when the 
whole song is not passing three voyces. Last of all, they take it 
for singing a part extempore vpon a playnesong, in which sence we 
commonly vse it : so that when a man talketh of a Descaiiter, it 
must be vnderstood of one that can extempore sing a part vpon a 
playne song.” Morley’s Plaine and Easie Introdrction to Tracilcall 
Mmiche, &.Q. 1597, folio, p. 70 : ‘‘^Descant signified formerly what 
we now denominate xariationd' (Malone). 

descry Stands on the hourly thought-^Tlie main, “ The main body is 
expected to be descried every hour” (Johnson), vii. 327. 

deserved^ xxsed for deserving : Towards her deserved children, vi. 
188. 

design, to mark out, to show : Justice design the victors cliicalry, iv. 

no. 

desire you of more acquaintance— I shall, I shall desire more ac- 
quaintance of you, ii. 291 ; I desire you of the like, I desire the like 
of you, hi. 73; see note 47, ii. 330. - 

despair, unless I he relieJd hy prayer — And my ending is, i. 236 : 
“ This alludes to the old stories told of the despair of necromancers 
in their last moments, and of the efficacy of the prayers of their 
friends for them” (Waebueton). 

desperate, bold, venturous, confident : I will make a desyerate ten- 
der Of my chikVs lore, vi. 441. 

detect, to display, to discover : To let thy tongue detect thy hase-born 
heart, v. 261. 

detected/or women, i. 48G : Has been explained, “ suspected, accused, 
charged, in the matter of women but does it not merely mean 
“ discovered,” &c. ? 

detected with a jealous rotten hell-toetker — An intolerable fright, to 
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le^ i. 392 : Here detected %mtli is equivalent to detected of or /'// ; ‘‘ I 
was in an intolerable fright lest I should be discovered by.” 

detormiliato, “ determined, ended, ont of date. The term is iisod 
in legal conveyances” (Malone) : My hands in thee are at f deUr- 
viii. 302. 

detorniiliate, to end, to bring to a conclusion : Thejiy-sbio honrs 
shall not determinate^ &c. iv. 116. 

determinations an end : Find 110 determination^ viii. 355. 

determine, to put an end to : Till his friend sichiess hath deten*- 
mind me^ iv. 382. 

determine, to end, to conclude : 2Inst all determine here? vi. 196 : 
till These wars determine,^ vi. 228 ; To my determin'd Hme fhoit (fadsi 
nev) dafe^ v. 62 ; as it determines (“ as the hail-stono dissolves,” Ma- 
son), vii. 661. 

detest, a blunder for protest: I detest^ an honest laaid^ i. 350 ; I detest 
before heaven^ i. 458, 

devesting them, undressing themselves, vii. 408. 

devil drires — He must needs go that the, A proverbial expression, iii, 
216 : see it in Bay’s Proverbs, p. 97, ed. 1768. 

devil i' the old play, that evci'ij one may pare his nails with a wooden 
dagger — This roaring, iv. 485 : An allusion to the Devil in the old 
Moralities, who was frequently belaboured with the wooden dagger 
of the Vice : see Vice, &c. 

devil rides upon a jiddle-stich — The, iv. 244 : A proverbial expression 
(Steevens cites from Fletcher’s Humorous Lieutenant, 

“ The fiend rides on a fiddle-stick.” Act iv. sc. 4). 

devote, devoted : devote to Aristotlcb ethics, iii. 114. 

devoted, consecrated : devoted charitable deeds, v. 356. 

dewberries, ii. 290: “Dew-berries, Baccm rvM repentisd Coles’s 
Lot and Engl. Diet. : ^^D&wherry (Bubns ccesius). This plant grows * 
on the borders of fields and on the banks of hedges and ditches. 
The fruit is very pleasant to the taste, and consists of a few drupes 
half enclosed in the calyx and covered with a grey bloom. It gener- 
ally grows close to the ground, and the fruit is ripe in September.” 

. Beisiy’s Bhahsperds Garden, Scq. p. 51. 

diablo, the devil, — an exclamation (Span.), vii. 408. 

dialogue between the fool and the soldier, iii. 264 : “ Some popular 
production of this kind probably then existed. It is a species of 
performance of which John Hey wood seems to have been the in- 
ventor in the reign of Henry VIII.” (Colliek). 

Bian’s hud o'er Cupid's flower, ii. 306 ; Dion's bud is the bud of the 


Agmcs Casiiis or Chaste Tree, Ciipi(Ts floioer is the Viola tricolor 
or Love-hi-idleness [or or Jiearfs-easey Steeyens, 

dlcllj.Yi. 517i>ee note 29 ,:V^^ 

Diekoil, a familiar and vulgar alteration of Richard^ v. 451 . 

Dictyiana, 41^193: (three times): ‘^Shakespeare might have found 
: , this imcomiiion title for Diana in the Second Book of Golding’s 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphosis” (Steevens): AiKrvm orAhc- 
rm>iu.{tmm^^hcrvoy^ si, hunting-net},' 

Dido tuid her JE-neas shall locmt troops^ vii, 577: Here must 

be an oversight of the poet for “ Sychseus.” 

die and dra.h I purchaMd this caparison— With^ With, gaming and 
'whoring I brought myself to this shabby dress” (Peecy), iii. 463. 

diet, the regimen prescribed for those suffering from the lues vem- 
rea: Ul'e one that takes cMet^ L 274 ; unless they kept very good diet^ 
i. 460; The tuh-fast and the diet, Yi. 552. . 

diet me — Afay justly, “ May justly constrain me to fast, by depriving 
me of the dues of a wife” (Heath), iii. 283. 

difference, an heraldic term: let Mm hear it for a difference (dis- 
tinction), ii. 76 ; toear your rue with a difference, vii. 184. 

differing muMitudes, “ unsteady multitudes, who are continually 
changing their opinions, and condemn to-day what they yesterday 
applauded” (Mason), vii. 692. 

diffidence, distrust, iv. 7 ; V, 46 ; diffidences, vii, 261. 

diffuse, to disorder : That can my speech diffuse (That can so dis- 
order my speech that it may be as much disguised as my person), 
vii. 263. 

diffused, wild, irregular, extravagant : some diffused song, L 402 ; 
(iff us'd attire, iv. 500; diffus'd infection of a man (“ I believe diffus'd 
ill this place signifies irregular, uncouth," Johnson; ^MUjfus'd in- 
fection of a man may mean, ‘ thou that art as dangerous as a pes- 
tilence that infects the air by its diffusion,’ ” Steevens), v. 357, 
(“ He that marketh our follies in being passing humorous for the 
choyse of apparell, shall finde Quids confused chaos to affoord a mul- 
titude of defused iniientions ” Greene’s Farewell to Follie, sig, c 2 
verso, ed. 1617). 

diggt, Pluellen’s Welsh iironunciation of digged, iv. 452. 

digression, a deviation from virtue : example rny digression hy some 
mighty precedent, ii. 173 ; my digression is so vile, viii, 293. 

dilated articles allow— The scogye Of these, “ The tenor of these arti- 
cles, set out at large, authorizes” (Oaldecott), vii. 109. 

dild you— God: see God dild you. 
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diminutiVBSj very small pieces of money : poorest imimiiireSjYii, 
575, 

dinner’s done^ wdll forth again — So soon as^ vi. 525 : “ i. f. to hunt- 
ing, from which diversion, we find by Flavius’s speech, he was just 
retanied. It may be here observed, that in our author’s time it 
was the custom to hunt as well after dinner as before” (E|r.Ei)). 

directitllde, vi 21 1 : see note 190 , vi. 266. 

disable, to detract foom, to disparage, to undervalue : disable all 
the he^iefits of your own country^ iii. 55 ; disable not thyself^ v. 71 : he 
disabled my judgment^ iii. 73. 

disable, to impair : I have disabled mine estate^ ii. 348. 

disabling, a disparaging, an undervaluing, ii. 371. 

disappointed, vii. 124: see note 40, vii. 220. 

disbencll’d you, drove you from your seat, vi. 168. 

discandy, *‘to melt away from the state of being candied, like 
sugar, or any thing of that kind” (Nares’s Gloss.), vii. 574 ; di scan- 
dying, vii. 5G1. (The second passage is very obscure : according to 
Nares, ubl supra, The idea is, that as the ‘stones of tlie hail melted, 
or discandied, a person should die for each.”) 

disebarge — in yours and my, ‘‘depends on what you and I are to 
perform” (Steevens), i. 200. 

disclaims in thee, equivalent to disclaims thee, vii. 279. 

disclose, the peeping of young birds through the shell (a technical 
term) : the hatch and the disclose, vii, 152 : see the next article. 

disclose, to hatch : When that her golden couplets are disclos'd, vii 
200 Disclose is when the young just peeps through the shell. 
It is also taken for laying, hatching, or bringing forth young ; as 
‘She disclosed three birds.’” R. Holme’s Academy of Armory and 
Blazon (Terms of Art used in Falconry, &c.), B. ii. 0. xi. p. 238). 

discloso, to open : before their buttons (buds) be disclos'd, vii. 116. 

discomfit, discomfiture, v. 196. 

discontenting father — Your, Your discontented father, iii, 481 
(the active participle for the passive). 

discontents, malcontents: ficJde changelings and poor discontents, 
iv. 276 ; The discontents repair, vii. 509. 

discourse — So far exceed all instance, all, iii. 384; discourse of rea- 
son, vi. 33 ; vii. 112 ; 0 madness of discourse, vi. 87 ; such large dis- 
course, vii. 178 ; discourse of thought, Yii. 449 : “ Discourse. The act 
of the understanding, by which it passes from premises to conse- 
quences.” Johnson’s “It is very difficult to determine the 
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precise meaning wliicli onr ancestors gave to discourse ; or to dis- 
tinguish the line which separated it from reason. Perhaps it indi- 
cated a more raiM deduction of consequences from premises than 
was supposed to be effected by reason but I speak with hesita- 
tion.” GiSord’s note on Massing er'^s Worlcs^ vol. i. p. 148, ed. 1815 
(Gifford, uhi su]ora^ maintains that in the passage of vii. 

112, we ought to read ^'‘discourse and reason,"^ forgetting the pass- 
age of Troihis and Cressida^ vi. 33 : and, among sundry other 
passages that might be quoted from various authors, compare 
‘‘ There was no discourse of reason strong enough to diuert him 
from thinking that he was betrayed.” A Tragycomicall ffisiorg of 
ovr Times ^ under the borrowed ncmes of Lismder and Calisia (from 
the French), p. 34, 1627, folio). 

discoveries! — Bitch jorejyosterous^ vi. 81: see note 149 , vi. 125. 
disdained disdainful contempt, ir. 220 . 

disease, uneasiness, trouble : Til tell thee my disease, v. 34 ; diseases 
of the world, vii. 254 (see note 13 , vii. 349). 

diseas’d perfumes — Their, “Their diseased perfumed mistresses’’ 
(Malone), vi. 556. 

disedg^’d— Have the edge of appetite taken off, vii. 681. 

disgracions, unpleasing, V. 429. 

dishabited, dislodged, iv. 18. 

disbonesty, inchastity : suspect me in any dishonesty, i. 398 ; F2'om 
all dishonesty he can, hi. 444. 

dislike, to express dislike of a thing : J heard any soldier dis- 
lihe it, i. 448 ; I did dlsliJce the ctd of a certain courtier s beard, hi. 
73. 

•dislike, to displease: Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike, vi. 
411; Til do’ t; hut it dislikes jne, Yii. AOB, 

dislimns, unpaints, obliterates what was before limned, vii. 576. 

dismes, tens (properly, tenths), «vi. 31. 

dismount thy tuck, draw thy rapier, iii. 373. 

disnatnr’d, devoid of natural affection, vii. 271. 

dispark’ d my parks, iv. 141: “To dispark is a legal term, and sig- 
nifies to divest a park, constituted by royal grant or prescription, 
of its name and character, by destroying the enclosures of such a 
park, and also the vert (or whatever bears green leaves, whether 
wood or underwood), and the beasts of chase therein, and laying it 
open” (Malone). 

dispatch’d, suddenly bereaved : Of life, of crown, of queen, at once 
dispatch'd, vii. 124. 

disponge, to discharge, vii. 572. 

TOL. IX. 
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dispose, disposition: S$ hath a jperson, and a smooth dkpose^ vii, 39C 

dispose, disposal: All that is mine I hare at thy dispose, i. 291 : 
Which, with ourselves, shall rest at thy dlsjmse, i. 305 : Ills yimds 
confiscate to the duhe\s dispose, ii. 5; Weeds must you lay your heart 
at his dispose, Iy, 12. 

dispose— r/icj stream of his, vi. 40: Here, in dohmon'B Diet., dispose 
is explained disposition, cast of mind, inclination in Xares's 
Gloss. “ arrangement qy. “ purpose’’ ? 

dispos’d— .Boy is, ii. 182 : see note 36, ii. 24 L 

dispos’d loltJi “made terms, settled matters” (Steeyeks), 

vii. 580. 

disposer — d/y, vi. 45 : In note 69, vi. Ill, I have explained this, 
“she who disposes or inclines me to mirth by her pleasant (and 
rather free) talk;” but perhaps the more proper explanation of 
dlsjmser is, “ she who is disposed or inclined to pleasant (and rather 
free) talk, — my 'merry, free-spoken damsel.” 

disputable, inclined to dispute, disputatious, iii. 28- 

dispute, to reason upon : disjmie Ms own estate (state; affairs), iii- 
477 ; Let me dispute with thee of thy estate, vi. 438. 

dis-seat, to unseat, to dethrone, vii. 64. 

. dissoluble, to conceal*. Dissemble all your griefs and discontents, yL- 
295; Dissemble not your hatred (“Do not gloss It over,” Stee- 
VENS ; “ Do not merely conceal and cover over your secret ill-will 
to each other by a show of love,” Mai-oke), v. 380. 

dissemble — Thlnh you my uncle did, Think you my uncle was- 
acting deceitfully, was feigning, v. 385. 

dissemble myself in't-^I will, I will disguise myself in’t, iii. 380. 

dissembling nature— Cheated of feature by, v. 351 : “ The poet by 
this expression seems to mean no more than that nature had made- 
for Richard features those of other men. To dissemhle, both 
here and in the passage quoted [by Malone] from [the old play 
of] King Johi, signifies the reverse of to resemble, in its active 
sense, and is not used as dissimitlare in Latin” (Douce) : see 
feature. 

dissombly, Dogberry’s blunder for assembly, ii. 126. 

distain, to sully by contrast, to throw into shade : She did distal n 
my child, viii. 53. 

distance, the space between two antagonists (a fencing term) : thy 
revei^se, thy distance, i. 373. 

distemper — Froceeding on, iv. 439 : Here distemper is explained by 
Johnson “ predominance of passion ;” while Steevens thinks that 
it may mean ‘‘ intoxication” (see before, “ It was excess of wine 
that set Mm on”). 
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distemperatlire we see The seasons alter— -And through this, ii. 
277 : Here distenijperature is explained by Sieevens “perturbation 
of the elements/’ by Malone “ the perturbed state in which the king 
and queen had lived for some time past.” 

distilPd Almost to jelhj^ vii. 113 : see note i 6 , vii. 215. 
distinctly 3 separately : tootdd I flame distinctly 183. 

distractions, detachments: His]}ower xmni out in such distractions. 
'vii., 550. ■ 

distrain, to seize (with no reference to rent or debt) : distrain the 
one, distadn the other, v. 4:52 ; 3fy fathers goods are all distrainkl,iY. 
138; Hath here distrain'd ike Toiuer to his use, y, 16: see note 123 , 
" V. 476. . 

distrangllt, distracted, v. 406 ; vi. 455. 
diverted Mood, blood turned out of its natural course, hi. 24. 
dividable, divided, distant from each other, vi. 19. 
dividant, “divisible” (Oai^ell), “different, separate” (Johnson’s 
jDect), “divided” (WALKEii), vii. 550. 
divided councils, v. 397 : “ That is, a lorivate consultation, separate 
from the known and public council. So, in the next scene, Hast- 
ings says, ‘ Bid him not fear the separated councils’ ” (Johnsov) : 
“ Mr. Eeed has shown from Hall’s Chronicle that this circumstance 
is founded on historical fact. But Holinshed, Hall’s copyist, was 
our author’s authority” (Malone). 
division, variations in music : Sung .... ravishing dlcision, 
to her lute, iv. 252 ; the larh makes sweet division, vi. 443. (“ To 
divide. To make divisions in music, which is, the running a simple 
strain into a great variety of shorter notes to the same modulation.’^ 
Nares’s Gloss.) 

do him dead, kill him, v. 249. 

do me right, do me justice, ii. 133 (as a challenge to fight); iv. 305 (as 
a challenge to drink a bumper). 

do you justice, “ drink as much as you do” (Steevens), vii. 40G : 
compare the preceding article. 

do withal — I cozdd not, I could not help it, ii. 392. (“ I can nat do 
wWiall, a thyng lyeth nat in me, or I am nat in fault© that a thy ng 
is done.” Palsgrave’s Lesclarcissement de la Lang. Fr. 1530, foi. clxxx. 
verso (Table of Yerbes) : 

Char. Such was the rigour of your desteny. 

Cl. Such was my errour and obstinacie. 

Cli. But since Gods would not, could you do wUUall ?” 

The Tragedie of Antonie. Boone into English [from the French 
of Gamier'] hy the Gountesse of Fembrohe^ 1595, sig. n 8 : 

** But I intreat them, since it must befall, 

They w’ould be x>atient: who can doe withallf^ 

Wither’s Abuses Strict and WMpt, — Sorroio, sig. k, eel. 1613 : 
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“Why, if you do not vnderstand (said Sancho), eh WiiliaU'^ 

Shelton’s transl. of Don Quixote^ Fart Second, p. 40, ed. 1020 : 

The following passage of Mabbe’s translation of Aleman s Gur:- 
7nan de AlfamcJie has just been pointed out to me by Mr. Bolton 
Corney ; “I pray bee not angry that I came no sooner, I was very 
husie^ I couM not doe ttnilian^l came as soone as I could.” Part First, 
p. 18, ed. 1623.)^ 

doffj to do ofiE, to put ofP, iii. 145 ; iv. 32, 274 ; tI. 90, 411 ; vii, 51b 

dog — As (lank here as a, iv, 224 : see note 34, ir. 293. 

dog-apes, dog-faced baboons, iii. 28. 

dogs of war — Tkc^ vi. G54 : Mean, it would certainly seem, Famine, 
Sword, and Fire compare, in King Ucnrg V. Chorus to act i. 

“ at his heels, , 

Leasli’d-in like honntls, should famine, sword, and fire, 

Crouch for employment 

and, in the First Part of King Hem'y FJ. act iv. sc. 2, 

“ You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing Hre.” 

dolOj dolour, grief : dreadful dole^ ii. 319 ; piitful dole^ iii. 12 ; delight 
and dole^ vii. 108 ; dole and looe^ viii. 35 ; Our dole^ viii. 13G. 

dole, a dealing, an allotment, distribution : dole of honour^ iii. 234 ; 
dole of hlows^ iv, 319 : and see Happy man he Ids dole, 

dolour and dollar^ quibbled on : Dolour comes to hhu, indeed^ i. 193 ; 
To three thousand dolours a year, i. 448 ; as many dolours for thy 
daughters, vii, 285. 

dolphin or dogfish, v. 20 : “ It should be remembered, that, in 
Shakespeare’s time, the word dauphin was always written dolphin'^ 
(Steevens). 

don, to do on, to put on, vi. 228 ; donnhl, vii. 181, 514. 

dono, destroyed, consumed : they meet where hath their Ihecs are done, 
V. 58 ; The life thou gav'st mefiy'st was lost a^id done, v. 62 ; coasted, 
thawed, and done, viii. 264 ; as soon decay'd and done, viii. 288 ; spent 
and done, viii. 439. 

done to death, put to death, killed, ii. 140 ; v, 254, 

dotant, a dotard, vi. 223. 

donblOj deceitful (with a quibble) : Swear hy your douhle self, ii. 
414. 

double-fataljy^z^— Of,iv, 145 : “ Called douUefatal,hQCB.m& 
the leaves of the yew are poison, and the wood is employed for 
instruments of death” (Warburton). 

double / am not a, “ I am not Falstaff and Percy together, 
though having Percy on my back, I seem double” (Johnson), iv. 
287. 
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double vomhers^ Ms Tecoveries-^His^Yii, 195 : »A recovery with 
double voucher is tlie one usually suffered, and is so denominated 
from persons (the latter of whom is always the common cryer 
or some such inferior person) being successively voucher, or called 
upon, to warrant the tenant’s title. Both fines and recoveries are 
fictions of law, used to convert an estate tail into a fee-simple” 

, ....(Ritson). 

doubt^ fear : and depos^l \Tis doubt Tie will be^ iv. 155. 

doubt, to fear: That love the fundamental ^art of state More iJmt 
you doubt the change on% vi. 184 : “ The meaning is, ‘ You whose 
zeal predominates over your terrors ; you who do not so much fear 
the danger of violent measures, as wish the good to which they 
are necessary, the preservation of the original constitution of our 

government’” (Johnson). 

doucots, the testes of a deer, viii, 168. 

dont, to do out, to put out, to extinguish : dout them with siipcrfluous 
courage, iv. 478 ; this folly douts it, vii. 192. 

Dowland, viii. 457 : John Dowland, the famous lutenist, was born 
in 1562. Being of a rambling disposition, he lived much abroad, 
and so, it seems, lost many opxjorfcunities of advancing bis fortunes. 
He was, for a time, lutenist to the King of Denmark, who had 
begged him of King James. It appears that he died, in England, 
in 1615. See Hawkins’s Hist cf Music, vol. iii. pp. 323-0, where 
will be found an account of his publications, 

(“For, as an old, rude, rotten, tune-lesse Kit, 

If famous Donated daign to finger it, 

Makes s\Yeeter Mnsick then the choicest Lute 

In the grosse handling of a clownish Brute,” &c. 

Sylvester’s Du JBartas,—Tke Imposture, p. 91, ed. 1641.) 

dowle iJiafs in my plume— One, i. 216 : That here dowle means “ fea- 
ther” or “particle of down in a feather,” is surely plain enough ; 
and the word occurs in early writers applied to other similar sub- 
stances : but Horne Tooke maintains, against the commentators on 
Shakespeare, that doiole (or doule, dole, deal, dell) means merely a 
part, piece, ov portion ; and such perhaps may have been the original 
meaning of the word. (I find the rare verb bedowl in An Eclogue 
by Davies, appended to Browne’s Bheplieards Pipe; 

“What though time yet hannot hedowld thy chin V” 

Sig. m2 , ed. 1620.) 

down -gyved, “ hanging down like the loose cincture which con- 
fines the fetters round the ancles” (Steevens), vii. 130. 

drabbmg, following loose women, vii. 128. 

draff, the refuse of any sort of food, (in the north of England and 
in Scotland) brewers’ grains, i. 397 ; iv. 268. 
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draugllt, a jafees: Bioeet draught^ vL 82 ; droioi ikem In a draughty 
■vi. 568. 

cIraWj to draw open, to undraw; dram the curtain straight^ ii. 374 ; 
dmics a cicriam, hr. 

draw, as tm do tliG minstrcU—I will hid tkee^ ii. 132 : According to 

■ . ■ Malone,, the allusion is to tlie minstrels drawing tlie bows of their 
fiddles; according to Mr. Oollier, to their drawing their instru- 
ments out of the cases. 

draw iky action^ withdraw thy action, iv. 333. 

drawn, having one’s sword drawn: TT7^,?/ are you drawn f i. 201 ; 
if he be not drama! iv. 435; art thou drawn among these heartless 
hinds ?Yi, 300 (whether udio haring drawn to do it^ viii. 07, means 
“ who having drawn his sword to do it,” or whom she having per- 
suaded to do it,” has been disputed : I think, the former). 

drawn more truth in thee than in a, iv. 2i31 : An allusion to 
the subtlety of the fox, which when draum^ i. e. traced out by the 
scent and driven from cover, hunted, was supposed to have re- 
course to all sorts of artifices in order to escape from his pursuers. 

drawn of heaviness — The purse too light being ^ vii. 720 : Draien is 
embov)elled^ exenterated. So in common language a fowl is said to 
be draion when its intestines are taken out” (Steevens). 

draws dry foot: see counter^ and yet, &c. 

dreadfully, with dread: apprehends death no more dreadfully hut 
as a drunken sleep, i. 497, 

dress, to prepare, to make ready : dress us fairly for our end, iv. 4G9 : 
being drest to some oration, vi. 21. 

dribbling dart ofloce — The, i. 452 : “A drihher, in archery, was a 
term of contempt which perhaps cannot be satisfactorily explained. 
Ascham, in his Toxophilus, edit. 1589, p. 32, observes; ‘ — if he 
give it over, and not use to shoote truly, <&c. he shall become of 
a fayre archer a starke squirter and dribher" ” (Steetens) : accord- 
ing to Mr. Collier, “ dinhhed is the contrary of point-blank.” 

drinlsi the air, i, 229 : “ An expression of swiftness, of the same kind 
as ‘ to devour the way’ in Xing Henry JF.” (Johnson). 

drinlc the free air — Through him, “ catch his breath in affected fond- 
ness” (Johnson), “breathe freely at his will only” (Wakefield), 
vi. 509. 

drollery, a puppet-show: A living drollery (a puppet-show repre- 
sented by living persons), i. 215. 

drollery, a picture or sketch of some scene of low humour : a pretty 
slight drollery, iv. 333. 

drugs, drudges : the passive drugs of it, vi. 557 : see note i66, vi. 599. 
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cdruiO. so lost I — ^ j iii. 253 : We sliall not fully understand Parolles^ 
simulated distress at the loss of the dram, without we remember 
that the drums of the regiments of his day were decorated with 
the colours of the battalion. It was therefore equivalent to the 
loss of the flag of the regiment,— a disgrace all good soldiers deeply 
feer (Eaiiiholt) . 

drtllO. hefo7*e the English tmgecUans — The, iii. 268: Bywhich they 
used to give notice of their arrival in any town where they in- 
tended to perform. 

Drillll’s entertammGnt---Johvh,^m^^ 253,* Good Tom Drum, iii. 285: 
“ Tom or Jolm Drum's entertainment. A kind of proverbial ex- 
pression for ill-treatment, probably alluding originally to some 
particular anecdote. Most of the allusions seem to point to the 
dismissing of some unwelcome guest, with more or less of ignominy 
and insult.” Wales's Gloss, (A once-popular play, entitled Jach 
Dmmi's Entertamment, <S:c. was first printed in 1601.) 

.dmniblej to be slow and sluggish, to go lazily or awkwardly about 
a thing, i. 384. 

dry he loasfor smog— Bo, So thirsty he was for swmy, i. 180 . 

■dry, sir — Itis, iii. 332 : “ Maria intends to insinuate, that it is not a 
lover’s hand, a moist hand being vulgarly accounted a sign of an 
amorous constitution” (Johnson) : see ’buttery -har, &c. 

•dllb me Might, iv. 395 : This refers to the custom of persons drinking, 
on their knees, a large draught of wine or other liquor, in conse- 
quence of which they were said to be dubbed knights, and retained 
the title for the evening. 

duckdame, iii. 29 (four times) : The attempts made to explain 
this “ burden” are, I think, alike unsatisfactory. 

-dudgeon gouts of blood — On thy blade mid, vii. 22 : Here dudgeon 
means simply ^‘haft or handle :” Gifford, speaking of the variety 
in the hafts of daggers, observes; ‘‘The homeliest was that d 
roUles, a plain piece of wood with an orbicular rim of iron for a 
guard: the next, in degree, was dudgeon, in which the wood 
was googed out in crooked channels, like what is now, and per- 
haps was then, called snail'Creeping ''^ on Jonson's Works, 

T. p. 221 : In the same note dudgeon is explained “ wooden and 
(not to quote writers who are less explicit on this point) Bishop 
Wilkins in the Algliaheiiaal Dictionary appended to his Essay 
Miuards a Real Character, 1668, gives 
“ Dudgeon. 

[Indignation] 

[Boot of Box,] 

— dagger, [Short Sword whose 
handle is of the root of Box] 

:.Eichardson, however, denies that dudgeon means either “ wooden” 
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or “root of box,” tbough “ tbe word may be applied as an epithet 
to the box or any other wood, -to express some particular quality,” 
&c. DlcL in V. 

duo, to endue : TMt J, ib^ due ihcc it'HJmh y, 57. 

dug, &c. — Never palates more the, to, 586 : see note 204 , vii, 626. 
duke 5 a leader, a general, a commander (Lat. dux): the dulds 
(king’s) o'um person, ii. 168 ; to study three years with the duhe (king), 
ii. 171 ; the duke's (king’s) pleasure, ii. 174 ; this ririuous duker 
(king), ii. 17G; Theseus, our renowned duhe, iL gracious duke, 
ii. 266 (twice) ; h(^ore thedulm,n. 272, 286, 310 ; make the duke say, 
ii, 273 ; Ai? the duke s oak, ii. 274; The duke was here, ii. 310 ; the 
duke is coming, ii. 311 ; an the duke had not given him supenee, ibid. ; 
the duke hath din'd, ibid. ; Be mercifid, great duke .... great diikey 
iv. 451 ; Go7ir:ago is the duke's name, vii. 159 (But we learn from 
the quarto of Hamlet, 1603, that in this scene of the play within a 
play, the two principal characters were originally called Duke and 
Duchess; and there can be little doubt that when their titles were 
altered to King and Queen, the word duke's in the present passage 
was left unaltered by an oversight), 
duke de 405 : Mr. Knight was the first to start the 

idea that hero we have an allusion to a real German duke who, 
with his suite, visited Windsor in 1592, — viz. the Duke of Wilrtem- 
berg, of whose journey an account, written by his secretary, was 
printed at Tubingen in 1602. “He was honored,” writes Mr. Hal- 
liwell, “ with the use of one of the Queen’s coaches, attended by a 
page of honor, and ‘travelled from London in this coach, and 
several post-horses [sic], towards the royal residence.’ On such an 
occasion the post-horses would have to be furnished by the various 
inn-keepers'! free of expense ; — ‘ cozenage ! mere cozenage,’ as 
Master Bardoiph says. The scene is, in all probability, an exag- 
gerated satire on the visit of the Duke to Windsor ; an allusion 
that would have been well understood by the Court within a year 
or two after its occurrence,” <§:c. : Mr. Staunton very well observes, 
“If any allusion to a visitor received by the Court with so much 
distinction were intended, an off ensive one would hardly have been 
ventured during the life-time of the Queen:” but, as there is no 
end to conjecture, he subsequently remarks that probably an allu- 
sion was covertly intended to some other visit of the same noble- 
man, who was in England in 1610, “ and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose he might have visited us more than twice in the long 
interval of eighteen years.” 

dull andfavoumlle liand-^Bome, iv. 380: Here dull signifies me- 
lanchohj, gentle, soothing" (Johnson) : “I believe it rather means 
producing dullness, or heaviness, and consequently sleep" (Malone) : 

Dull here appears to signify quiet, soft" (Staxtnton). 
dullard in this actf--A, vii. 729 ; Dullard “ in this place means a. 
person stupidly unconcerned” (Steeyens). 
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dumbed, hj Mm— Was beastly ^ vii. 512> see note 37, vii. 603. 

dUBipj ‘‘Formerly the recemd term for a melancholy strain in 
music, vocal or instrumental, , . . . . A dump appears to have been 
also a kind of dance.” Nares’s Gloss. : On the first of the follow- 
ing passages Mr. Ohappell remarks ; “ A dump was a slow dance. 
Queen Mary^s Dimijp is one -of the tunes in Wiliiani Ballet’s Lute 
Book, and My Lady Carey's Dompe is printed in Stafford Smith’s 
Miistca Aniiqiia^ ii. 470, from a manuscript in the British Museum, 
temp. Henry YIII.” Pojmlar Musie of Olden Tlme^ &c. vol. i. 
p. 210, sec. ed. : Time a deploring dumpy i. 303 ; play me some merry 
diimp^ vi. 460 ; dumps so dull and heary^ n. 98 ; Distress lllees dumps. 
viiL 319. 

diunps, (generally in the plural when signifying) low spirits, me- 
lancholy: in your dumpis^ iii. 1^6,^ ^ out of thise dreary dmnpm. 
vi. 294,* doleful dumps the mTzd oppress, yL iQO. (“Morne. Sad, 

lieauie in a melancliolie moody all m Cotgrave’s Fr. 

and Engl. Diet.') 

dllH^S the mouse, the constable's own word, vi. 402 : Of this proverbial 
saying, which is far from uncommon in our early writers, no satis- 
factory explanation has yet been given : it would seem, as Hares 
observes, to have been “ frequently employed with no other intent 
than that of quibbling on the word done.'" Gloss. ; Hay, among his 
“ Proverbial Similies,” has “As dun as a mouse.” Proverbs, p. 221, 
ed. 1768. 

dllHj wdJl draw iJieefroni the mire — If thou art, vi. 402 : An allusion 
to a Christmas sport, called Dim is in the mire I which Gifford de- 
scribes as follows : “A log of wood is brought into the midst of 
the room : this is Dtm (the cart-horse), and a cry is raised that he 
is shich in the mire. Two of the company advance, either with or 
without ropes, to draw him out. After repeated attempts, they 
find themselves unable to do it, and call for more assistance. The 
game continues till all the company take part in it, when Bun is 
extricated of course j and the merriment arises from the awkward 
and affected efforts of the rustics to lift the log, and from sundry 
arch contrivances to let the ends of it fall on one another’s toes.” 
jSTote on Jonson's Worhs, vol. vii. p. 283. 

dlip, to do up, to open ; dupp'd the chamber-door, vii. 181. (In Har- 
man’s Camat or Warening for Common Ciirsetors, &c. 1573, among 
the cant terms is “ To dup if gygerf which is explained “ to open 
the dore.” p. 66, reprint 1814.) 

dnrB»llC8 — Suits of, ii. 36 ; And is not a huffjerhin a most sweet robe 
of durance? iv. 211 : Malcne observes that on a compajison of the 
second of these passages with the passage,— 

“ A devil in an everlasting garment hath him ; 

a fellow all in buff,”— ii. 34, 
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“ii should seem that the sergeant’s buff jerkin was called a robe of 
durance with allusion to Ms occupation of arresting men and 
them in ihirancc or prison ; and that d’i£/'Cf«ce being a kind of stuff 
sometimes called ceerlasting, the buff jerkin was hence called an 
‘everlasting garment’ According to Nares, “It appears that the 
leathern dresses worn by some of the lower orders of people [by 
sergeants and oatchpoles among othei^] were first called of ilurance 

or evcdmfmj fi-om their gi-eat durability Hence a stuff of 

the colour of buff, made in imitation of it, and very strong, was 
called chu-auuc." Glass, in Burwice: The sort of stuff’ known by the 
name of durwicc continued long in use ; On the second passao-e in 
this article _3Ir. Staunton remarks that a “robe of durance was a 
cant term, implying imprisonment ; and the Prince, after dilating 
on purse-stealing, humorously calls attention to its probable conse- 
quences by his query about the huff jerkin. See Middleton’s ‘ Blurt 


■each— 2bw masts at, vii. 323 : see note loi, vii. 363. 

eager, sour, sharp, keen : eager words (“ words of asperity,” John- 
son), V. 270 ; cm eager air, vii. 119 ; eager droppings, vii. 124 : eager 
compounds, -mi. ■ 

eaning&ie time of bringing forth young (particularly applied to 
ewes), u. 355; viii. 44. 

eaulings, young lambs just dropped, ii. 355. 

ear,_ to plough, to till .- ear tU land, iv. 147 ; ear and wound With heels, 
vu. 509 ; oar so barren a land, viii 237 ; ears mg land, iii. 216. 

oaring*, a ploughing, vii, 502. 

ears--Fw may prove it hg my Imig, ii. 39: “He means, that his 
master had lengthened his ears by frequently pulling them” (Stee- 
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earth and water wrought— So much of^ “ Being so thoroughly com- 
pounded of these two ponderous elements” (Steevens), Tiii. 371. 

earth— T/ie hopeful Uuhj of my ^ yi. 395 : see note 14, vi. 477. 

easy 5 slight, inconsiderable: these faults cire easy ^ quickly answerhl, 
V. 146 (see note 81, v, 211) ; the easy groans of old tvonien^ vi. 223 
(see note 237, vi. 272). 

easy ? — Was thlSj iv. 391: “ That is, was this not grievous?” (John- 
son) : “May mean — was this a slight offence ?” (Steevens). 

'BChe, to eke out, to lengthen out, viii. 34. 

ecstasy^ alienation of mind, i. 217 ; ii. 39, 100 ; vi. 326 ; viL 36, 58, 
152, 169, 171 (twice), 438 ; viii. 269, 441 ; ecstasies, vi. 335. Ec- 
stasy, . . , . In the usage of Shakespeare and some others, it stands 
for every species of alienation of mind, whether temporary or per- 
manent, proceeding from joy, sorrow, wonder, or any other exciting 
cause : and this certainly suits with the etymology, e/fo-racr/^.” Nares’s 
Gloss.) 

* SJdward. sJwvel-loards, the broad shillings of Edward VI., used for 
playing at the game of shovel-board, i. 348 : and see sJiove-groat 
shilling : At shufle-hoarcl the shilling is placed on the extreme 
edge of the table, and propelled towards the mark by a smart stroke 
with the palm of the hand ” Gifford’s note on Jenson's Works, voL i. 
p. 86. V 

qbIs— T hunder shall not so awake the beds of, yiii, 52: “Thunder is 
not supposed to have an effect on fish in general, but on eels only, 
which are roused by it from the mud, and are therefore more easily 
taken. So, in Marston’s 

‘ They are nought but eeles, that never wiU appeare 
Till that tempestuous winds or thunder teare 
Their slimy beds.’ L. ii. Bat. vii, p. 204 [ed. 1764] 

(Whalley.) 

effects, intended deeds : convert My stern effects, yn. 170. 

eff US 6 , an effusion , v. 26 9 . 

eftest, quickest, readiest, ii. 127. 

egal, equal, ii. 390 ; vi. 335. 

egally, equally, v. 415. 

eggs and hutter, The usual breakfast, more particularly during Lent, 

w, '2^5, ■■■ , ■ . , 

^SS^for money ? — Will you take, iii. 425 : This proverbial expression 
seems to berightly explained “Will yon suffer yourself to be bullied 
or imposed upon ?” 

eglantine, the sweet briar, ii. 281 ; vii. 701. 

egma, Costard’s blunder for enigma, ii. 184. 
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Egypt— frst-hom of^ ** A proverbial cxpremon for blgb-bom 
persons” (JonKSON), lii. 29. 

Egyptian tUef at -pomt tif ikaiIi--Ltke in il(\ iii. 388: tins 

simile a particnlar story is presupposetl ; which oaght to be known 
to show the justness and propriety of the comparison. It is taken 
from Heliodorns's jEtliioplcB^ to which onr author was mdebted 
for the allnslon. This Egyptian thief was Thyamis, who was a 
native of SlemphiSj and at the head of a band of robbers. Thea- 

, genes and Charielea falling into their hands, Thyamia fell des- 
perately ill love with the lady, and wonH have married her. Soon 
after, a stronger body of robbei:^ coming down upon Thyamis's 
party, he was in such fears for his mistress that he had her shut 
into a cave with his treasure. It was customary with those bar- 
barians, w'heii they despaired of their own safety, first to make 
away with those whom they held dear, and desired for companions 
in the next life. Thyamis, therefore, benetted round with his 
enemies, raging with love, jealousy, and anger, went to his cave ; 
and calling aloud in the Egyptian tongue, so soon as he heard him- 
self answered towards the cave’s mouth by a Grecian, making to 
the person by the direction of her voice, ho caught her by the hair 
with his left hand, and (supposing her to be Ohariclea) with his right 
hand plunged his sword into her breast” (Theobald) ; There was 
a translation of Heliodorus' by Thomas IJEdcrdowae, of which the 
second edition appeared in 1587” (Malone). 

eight and six — Writien in^ Written in lines alternately of eight and 
six syllables (in fourteen-syllable measure), ii. 287. 

eisel, vinegar, vii. 199 (see note 145, vii. 239) ; viii. 404,— on which 
passage Malone observes that “ vinegar was esteemed very effica- 
cious in preventing the communication of the plague and other- 
contagious distempers,” 

eke, also, i. 355, 374 ; ii. 288. 

eM, old age, i. 402, 477 ; vi. 33. 

elder, orief untwine His perishing root with the increasing vine! — Lei 
the stinhing^ “ Let grief, the elder, cease to entwine its root with 
patience, the vine” (Nares’s Gloss, sub “ Elder”), vii. 696. 

element, initiation, rudimentary knowledge : no element In snch a 
husinessj v. 485. 

element, the heaven, the sky ; The element itself iii. 328 ; I might 
say element^ iii. 361 ; the cinders of the element^ iv. 374 ; the com- 
plexion of the element^ vi. 629. 

elements ? — Does not OUT life consist of thefour^ iii. 345 ; the ele- 
ments So mix'd in vi. 687 ; my other elements I give to baser Ufe^ 
vii. 595 : Man was supposed to be composed of the four elements, - 
the due proportion and commixture of which, in his composition^. 
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was what produced in him every kind of perfection, mental and 
bodily.” IsTares’s Gloss, sub ‘‘Elements.” 

elements he Uiul to thee—The^ viL 539 : “ Seems to mean, ‘May the 
different elements of the body, or principles of life, maintain such 
proportion and harmony as may keep you cheerful’ ” (Johnson) : 
. “ ‘ The elements be hind to tliee^ (i,e. the elements of air and water). 

Surely this expression means no more than ‘ I wish you a good voy- 
age Octavia was going to sail with Antony from Borne to Athens” 
(Holt White). 

©Ispliailts [hetrcujdi] with holes, vi. 636 : “Elephants were seduced 
into pitfalls, lightly covered with hurdles and turf, on which a 
proper bait to tempt them was exposed. See Pliny’s Natural His- 
tori/, B. viii.” (Steevens.) 

elf j to entangle, to mat together, as if the work of elves or fairies (see 
the next article) ; elf all my hair in Icnois, vii. 283. 

8lf-locks in foul sluttish hairs — Bahes the, vi. 403 : Locks so clotted 
together were supjDosed to be the operation of fairies ; a supersti- 
tion which, as Warburton suggests, may have had its rise from the 
disease called Plica Polonica. 

>6lves of hills, hroohs, standing lahes, and groves — Ye, i. 227: In this 
speech Shakespeare had an eye to that of Medea in Grolding’s trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book vii. ; 

“Ye ayres and windes, ye clues of Miles, of hrookes, of woods alone, 

Of standing lakes, and of the night, approche ye eveiychoiie. 

Through helpe of whom (the crooked bankes much wondring at the thing) 

I haue compelled streames to run cleane backward to their spring : 

By oharmes I make the caline seas rough, and make the rough seas playne, 
And couer all the side with clouds, and chase them thence againe : 

By charmes I raise and lag the windes, and burst the vipers iaw, 

And from the bowels of the earth both stones and trees do draw. 

Whole woods and forrests I remooue, I make the mountaiues shake, 

And euen the earth itselfe to grone and fearefuHy to quake. 

I call vp dead men from their graues, and thee, 0 lightsome moone, 

I darken oft, through [though] beaten brasse abate thy perill soone. 

Ouv sorceide dimmes the morning faire, and darkes the sun at noonc. 

The flaming breath of ficrie bulles ye quenched for my sake, 

And caused their vnwieldy neckes the bended yoke to take. 

Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortall warre did set, 

And brought asleepe the dragon fell, whose eyes were neuer shet.” 

Pol, 81, ed. 1603. 

To the preceding quotation in the Var. Shakespeare Boswell appends 
. the remark, “ It would be an injustice to our great poet, if the 
reader were not to take notice that Ovid has not supplied him with 
anything resembling the exquisite fairy imagery with which he has 
enriched this speech.” 

elvish. -markM, marked by the elves or fairies, v, 369, 
emballitlg*, the carrying the ball at a coronation, v. 515. 
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embarqiieiaeilts, embargoes, impediments (‘‘Embarqiiement. . * 
cm imharguingy Cotgrave’s Ft, and Engl. Dkt.)^ vi. 158. 

ainbaSSadBj an embassy, v. 294. 

BBlbOSSed, a bunting term, properly applied to a deer when foam- 
ing at the mouth from fatigue : the foor cmv is emlms\l, iii. 106 ; 
the hoar of Thessaly Was never so emboss'd (foaming from rage), vii. « 
575 ; we have almost embossed him (made him foam at the mouth,, 
hunted him to his fall), iii. 254. 

BUCtboSSCd, swollen, protuberant : embossed sores^ iii. 32 ; embossed 
rascal^ iv. 262 ; embossed frothy vi. 572 ; embosskl carbiincle^Viu 290. 

embowel, to draw out the bowels, to eviscerate : if thou emhoivel 
[—embalm] me to-day^ iv. 28G ; the schools^ emhoieelVd of their doc- 
trine (‘‘exhausted of their skill,” Steevens), iii. 221; EmlowelVd 
[=EmbalmedJ tvill I see thee by and by, iv. 286 ; In your cmlmcclVd 
bosoms yY. 4:4:1. 

embrasures, embraces, vi. 68. 

embrewed, drenched in blood, vi. 308. 

Emmanuel, v. 171 : Formerly prefixed (from feelings of piety, it 
would seem) to letters and deeds : “We can refer to one Ms. alone 
in tbe British Museum (Add. Mss. 19,400) which contains no less 
than fourteen private epistles headed ^EmaneweJV or ‘Jesus Im- 
manueV^' (Staunton). 

emmew — Follies doth^ Both mew up follies (a term in falconry : 
see wi6Zi7),==:“ Forces follies to lie in cover, without daring to show 
themselves” (J ohnson), i. 479. 

empale, to encircle (the same as imjxdei), vi. 97. 

emperial, the Clown’s blunder for em2)cro7\ vi. 334. 

emperor coming in behalf (f France — Tlie^ iv. 496 : “The emperor 
Sigismond, who was married to Henry’s second cousin” (Malone). 

empery, sovereign command, dominion : large and ample emp)emj.^ 
iv. 431 ; your empery your own^ v. 413 ; rule and empery^ vi. 283 ; . 
the Roman empienj^ vi. 285 ; ash the empery vi, 289. 

empery, a kingdom : fasten'd to an empenj.^ vii. 654, 

empiricixtic, empirical, quackish, vi. 162. 

emulation, malicious rivalry or contention : vmrthless enudation^ v. 

59 ; emulatiom noio^ who shall be nearest, v. 889 ; and bloodless 
emulation, vi. 20 ; Whilst emulation in the army crept, vi. 36 ; A gory 
emulation, vi. 75; Out of the teeth ofemidalion, vi. 644; Bucli fac- 
tious emulations, v. 53. 

emulous, maliciously rival or contending : emulous factions, vi. 38 ; 
Ee is not emulous, vi. 42 ; Made emidous missions 'nmngst the gods 
themselves. And drave great Mars to faction Mission means the 
descent of deities to combat on either side ; an idea which Bhak- 
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speare very probably adopted from Chapman’s translation of Ho- 
mer. In the Fifth Book Diomed wounds Mars, who on his return 
to heaven is rated by Jupiter for having interfered in the battle. 
This disobedience is the faclion which, I suppose, Ulysses would de- 
scribe.” Steevens), vi. 58. 

. enactlires, actions, elfects, vii. 158. 

OHCEVGj to hide, as in a cave, vii. 438. 

eiicliailtillgly hehved^ beloved to a degree that looks like the con- 
sequence of enchantment, iii. 9. 

encomiter so uncurrcnt I have strain'd^ f aj)pear tlius-^WitJi ivliaf, 
iii. 451 : This would seem to mean “ With what unwarrantable 
familiarity of intercourse I have so far exceeded bounds, or gone 
astray, that I should be forced to appear thus in a public court as 
a criminal.” 

eilCOIlllters moimted arcj ii. 213 : see note 142, ii. 254. 

cud. — And there an^ And there’s the end of the matter, i. 277 ; vii. 41. 

end all his--Whkh he dld^ vi. 234 : see note 256, vi. 276. 

endear’d to it than no\o — When you loere more^ iv. 339: Here en~ 
declin'd is equivalent to “ engag’d, bound.” (The word is used much 
in the same sense by Hay ; 

“You did mdeare him to society 
Of ca>reless8 wantons,” &c. Lcau-Trlckes, &c., 1608, sig. h 2.) 

enemy, the Devil : 0 cunning enemy ^ to catch a saint ^ <S:c. i, 469. 

enfeoff d, granted out as a feoff or estate, gave up, iv. 255. 

enforce, to press, to urge strongly : enforce thmi against Jilm^ i. 514; 
C7force Ms ;pride^ vi. 177; Eiiforce the present execution^ vi. 195 ; nor 
Ms ofmces enforced^ vi. 656. 

enforce wlth^ to press with a charge : Enforce him voith his oivy to 
the people^ vi. 195. 

engag’d in Wales — To be^ iv. 272 ; Westmorela^id^ that was engag'd^ 
did bear it^ iv. 279 : see note 124, iv. 304. 

engine, an instrument of torture, the rack : lihe an engine^ W7'ench\l 
my frame of nature^ vii. 270. 

engine, a military implement, an engine of war : Bivord^pile^ Icnife^. 
gmi^ or need of any engine^ i, 197 ; he moves lihe an engine, vi. 231 ; 
Ms eye is like an engine bent, viii. 203. 

enginer, an engineer, vi. 36 ; vii. 172. 

engines for my life — Devise, vii. 450 : “ Seems to mean, contrive 
racks, tortures, &c.” (Bitson) : Hoes it not rather signify ‘‘ Contrive 
artful means to destroy my life”? (“An Engine [device], Arti/z- 
cimn, Ligenium.^' Coles’s Lat. and Engl, Diet) 

engines with advice — And she shall file owr, vi. 300 : “ i,e, remove’ 
all impediments from our designs by advice. The allusion is to the 
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operation of the file, which, by conferring smoothness, facilitates 
the motion of the wheels which compose an engine or piece of 
machinery” (Steeyens) : ‘‘ Here file our engines is equivalent to 
‘sharpen our wits'” (Bolton Cokney) : The latter explanation 
is, I believe, the true one, — engine being formerly common enough 
in the sense of “genius, wit, contrivance” (“Yery homely poets, 
such also as made most of their workes by translation out of the 
Latine and French toung, and few or none of their owne engine, as 
may easely be knowen to them that list to looke vpon tho poemes of 
both languages.” Puttenham’s A^ge of English Pocsie, 1589, p. 68), 

engross, to make gross, to fatten : engross Ms idle hody, iv, 411. 

engross, to gather together, to heap up, to amass : Percy is hut my 
factor. , . .T engross up glorious deeds on my hclialf iv. 257 ; they 
have engrosskl and jyilM np The canher'd heaps, &c. iv. 382. 

engrossments, accumulations, iv. 382. 

enkindle, to incite, to stimulate : enhindle you unto the crown, vii. 
11 . 

ensconce, to protect or cover as with a sconce or fort : ensconce your 
mgs .... under the shelter of your honour, i. rCG ; I must get a sconce 
for my head, and ensconce it too, ii. 16 ; Against that time do I en- 
sconce me here, vhi. 373 ; enscommg ourselves into seeming 

hnowJedgc,m. 230. 

-ensconce, to hide : I wiU ensconce me hehind the arras, i, 383 ; And 
therein so ensconc'd Ms secret evil, viii. 330. 

enseamed, greasy, filthy, vii. 169 : see seam. 

ensear, or ensere, to dry up, to make sterile (according to Johnson, 
in his Diet, “ to cauterise, to stanch or stop with fire”), vi. 555. 

ensllield, enshielded, i. 473 : see note 72, i. 531. 

ensign hei^e of mine icas turning hach — This, vi. 680 : “ Here the 
term ensign may almost be said to be used with the double meaning 
of both the standard and the standard-bearer” (Oraik) : compare 

ancient 

entame, to tame, to subjugate, iii. 52. 

entertain, entertainment : your entertain shall he, viii. 9 ; to mahe 
his cntei'tain more sweet, Yiii. 2^. 

entertain, to receive into service: entertain him to he my fellow- 
servant, i. 283 ; entertain him for your se 2 'vant, ibid. ; for this I enter- 
tain thee, i, 312 ; I will entertain Bardolph, i. 353 ; As many devils 
entertam (“ Do you retain in your service as many devils as she has 
angels,” Malone), i. 354 ; I will entertain them, vi. 686 ; So please 
you entertain me, vii. 706 ; / have entertained thee, i. 312. 

entertainment, the state of being in military pay : the adver- 
sary s entertainment, iii. 257 ; already in the entertainment, vi, 204 ; 
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stram his entertainment (‘‘press hard Ms re-admission to his pay 
and office,” J■oTINSO ^")5 vii. 423. 

entitle d in thy parts do croiomd si% viii 367: Entitled means, T 
tHnk, e??/zo&W” (Malonb) : Perhaps, 

entrails %cere hairs — He hounds from the earthy as ifhls^ iv, 4G4 : 
“Alluding to the bounding of tennis-balls, which were stiffied with 
hair, as appears from Much Ado about Nothing, ‘And the old orna- 
ment of Ms cheek hath already stuEed tennis-balls’ ” (WAnEUBTON). 

entrance of this soU^ c% 0 .— YAe iv. 207 : “ The thirsty entra 7 ice- 

of the soilis nothing more or less than the face of the earth parched 
and cracked as it always appears in a dry summer; and Mr. Stee- 
vens came nearer the mark than he was aware of when he men- 
tioned theporous surface of the ground. As to its being personified, 
it is certainly no such unusual practice with Shakspeare. Every one 
talks familiarly of and they who live upon her face 

may without much impropriety be called her children. Our author 
only confines the image to his own country. The allusion is to the 
Barons’ Wars” (Ritson). 

621 treat, to treat : Entreat her not theicorse^ v, 141 ; Entreat her fair ^ 
vi. 70 ; fairly let her he entreated^ iv. 141. 

eiltreS-t, to entertain : severally entreat liirn^ vi. 79 . 

eBtreatmeiltS, entertainments, parleyings, conyei’sation, “oppor- 
tunities of entreating or parley” (Caldecott), vii. 119. 

entreats, entreaties : Yield at entreats^ vi. 29G ; at my lovely Ta- 
onora's entreats^ ibid. 

envied against the 2 jC 0 p)le, vi, 198 : see note 158 , vi. 262. 

envious, malicious : envious carping tongue^ v. 53 ; envious loolcSj v. 
139 ; the envious people^ v. 140 ; The envious had that lies upon his 
hearty v. 140 ; The envious slanders of her false accusers^ v. 363; a 
deep-ejivious one^ v. 506 ; An envious thrust^ vi. 431 ; Can heaven he 
so envious? vi. 433 ; necessary^ and not envious, vi. 035 ; wliat envious 
flint, viii. 208. 

enviously, maliciously, pettishly, vii. 179. 

envy, malice, hatred, ill-will : Out of his envy's reach, ii. 395 ; thy 
sharp envy, ii. 398 : Either envy, therefore, or misprision, iv. 21 G ; 
envy breeds unkind division, v. 55 ; Exem])t from envy, v. 284 ; no 
black envy, v. 607; what envy reach you, r. 512; Emn/ and base 
ojhnion, v. 52G ; You turn the good toe offer into envy, v. 528; udiat 
envy can say ivorst, vi. 50 ; Ms envy to the people, vi. 195 ; The cruelty 
and envy of the people, yi. 208; and envy afterwards, vi. 635; Ad- 
dition of Jus envy, vii. 591; Cleon's wife, ivith envy rare, viii. 45 ; 
There is hut envy in that light, viii. 202. 

envy, to hear malice, hatred, or ill-will to : NotAfric owns a serpent 
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I abhor Mo7*e than thy fame lenmj^ -vi. 154 ; Raiher than envy (‘im- 
port ill- will to/' Maloj^b) yoie^ vi, 197. 

enwheelj to encompass, to encircle, vii. 307. 

EpliesiaB, a cant term, whicli seems to have been cqtiivalont to 
*Hoper, jolly companion:” thine Eplmlnn^ i. 404; Eplmians^ My 
lordr-of the old church (of the old sort), iv. 337. 

epileptic visage, vii. 280 : Johnson’s explanation is, “ the frighted 
countenance of a man ready to fall in a fit but the context shows 
that it means visage distorted by grinning.” 

60[nal5 to match with : If this foul deed, were by to equal it, v. 315. 

ecjual, just, impartial : The gods have been most equal, viii. 210. 

CquiVOCator loho committed treason enough for God's sahe — 

A?t, vii. 25 : “ Meaning a Jesuit ; an order so troublesome to the 
state in Queen Elizabeth’s and King James the First’s time. The 
inventors of the execrable doctrine of equivocation” (Wabisuh- 
tob) : ‘‘ This allusion to the times is certainly unlike Shakespeare. 
It strengthens Coleridge’s hypothesis of the spuriousness of part of 
this soliloquy” (Walkeb). 

EpcIcSj Hercules, ii. 272 (twice). 

erring, wandering : erring pilgrimage, iii. 39 ; erring spirit, vii, 107 ; 
erring barbarian, vii. 893. 

erst, formerly, iii. 53 ; iv. 500 ; v. 139 ; vi. 324, 351 ; viii. 7, 

eryngoes, i. 411 : Formerly supposed to be strong provocatives. 

escape, an act of lewdness : Rome will despise her for this foul 
escape, vi. 330 : compare second scape, 

escapen, escape, viii. 20. 

eSCOted, paid (“ Esoot. A shot . . . Escotter. Euery one to 'pay his 
shot,^' &G, Cotgrave’s Fr, and Engl Diet), vii. 140. 

esperance, hope, iv. 231, 280 ; vi. 87; vii. 312 : In the first and 
second of the passages above referred to, espe7^ance (as French) is 
the motto of the Percy family (So, in the concluding stanza of the 
Legend of Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, Hotspur’s father, 
in A Mirroiir for Magistrates, «S:c. the Earl mentions ^''esperance my 
word” {Le. my motto), p. 307, ed. 1610), 

espials, spies, v. 57; vii. 148. 

estate — 'Teas of some, vii. 198: Here, with the present reading, 
“ estate" means “ high rank” (not, as J ohnson explains it, “ person 
of high rank,” though that meaning would suit the reading of the 
folio, ‘‘’Twas some estate”), 

estate, to settle as a possession, i. 220 ; ii. 267 ; iii. 67. 

esteem Was made much poorer by it-^Our, iii. 27G : '^Esieern is here 
reckoning or estimate,^ Since the loss of Helen, with her virtues and 
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qualifications^ our account is sunlo ; wliat we liave to rechon ourselves 
king of, is mucli poorer tkau before” (Johnson) ; “ Meaning that 
bis esteem was lessened in its value by Bertram’s misconduct ; since 
a person wbo was honoured with it could be so ill treated as Helena 
had been, and that with impunity” (Mas6n) : “ Johnson’s explana- 
tion is the true one” (Walkee). 

estimable wonder^ iii. 343 : Has been explained as equivalent to 
esteeming wonder see note 27, iii. 400. 

estimate — My dear wife's^ “ Beyond the rate at which I value my 
dear wife” (Johnson), vi. 198. 

estimation j supposition, conjecture : I speoilc not this in estimaUon^ 
hr. 222. 

estridge, an ostrich, vii. 562 ; estridges^ iv. 266. 

eterne, eternal, vii. 36, 144. 

Buplirates, vii. 502 : Our early poets, with very few exceptions, 
make the penult of Euphrates short: e.g. in The Waires of Gyrus ^ 
King of Persia^ &g. 1594 ; 

“And brought me to the bankes of Euphrates^ 

the ratling harmonie 

Which Euphrates his gliding streames did keepe.” Sig. e 3 : 
and in Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Gerusalemme ; 

“ To Euphrates we come, that sacred flood.” B. viii. st. 69. 

“Whence Euphrates y whence Tygresse sj^riug, they vew^” 

B. xiv. st. 38. 

“ And thence with Euphrates^ ritch flood embrast.” B. xvii. st. 5. 

even Christian^ fellow Christian, vii. 193. 

eveiLj to equal, to make equal, to make even: lodll emi All that 
good time tdll give tis (“ we’ll make our work even with our time, 
we’ll do what time will allow,” Johnson), vii. 684 ; Till I am evenhl 
with Jiim^ vii. 403. 

even o'er the time he has lost — 'Tis danger To mahc Idm.^ vii. 332: 
“ i. e. To reconcile it to his apprehension” (Waebxjeton) : “ I be- 
lieve Dr. Warburton’s explanation is just The speaker’s mean- 

ing therefore I conceive to be — ^it is dangerous to render all that 
passed during the interval of his insanity even (i. e. plain or level) 
to his understanding, while it continues in its present state of un- 
certainty” (Steeyens). 

eV621 your content — To, iii. 215 : see note 31, iii. 293. 

eVBII“plcacll^d5 &c. — Ber hedges^ iv. 500: “The construction is, 
‘ Her even-pleached hedges [hedges evenly intertwined, so woven 
together as to have an even surface] put forth disordered twigs, 
resembling persons in prison, whose faces are from neglect over- 
grown with hair’ ” (Malone) : see pleached. 
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0WBT — 'Noi : &BB mt Bvm\ ^c. 

OT0r-aDlOB.g, ever amidst, ever at intervals (an expression com- 
mon in our earliest poetry), iv. 394. 

eVBrlastillg garment — An^ ii. 34 : see durance^ Slb, 

6Til -—The^ vii. 57: Perhaps it is unnecessary to notice that this means 
the scrofulous disease kno'wn by the name of the Kinrfs .Evil, be- 
cause the sovereigns of England ■were supposed to possess the 
power of curing it without other medicine, save only by handling 
and prayer’^ (as Laneham says, quoted here by Beed) ; and pro- 
bably many readers will recollect that Dr. Johnson, when a child- 
was carried by his mother to London to be “ touched” by Queen 
Anne. 

evil-By’d, having a malignant look, malicious, vii. 637. 

evils there — Pitch our, i. 469 ; Imild their evih on ilia grares of great 
onen, v. 506 : sec note 56, i. 529 : On the first of these passages 
Steevens observes, Evils, in the present instance [as Dr. Grey has 
remarked], undoubtedly stands tor for iccef and Henley, “The 
desecration of edifices devoted to religion, by converting them to 
the most abject purposes of nature, was an eastern method of ex- 
pressing contempt. See 2 Kings, x. 27.” 

examin’d, questioned, doubted : that I hare not heard examinhl, iii. 
250. 

examples Of every minute's instance, “Are, I believe, examples' 
which every minute supplies, which every minute presses on our 
notice” (Steevens), iv. 365. 

exasperate, exasperated, vii. 45. 

except hefo7^G excepted-^Let her, iii. 330 : “ This, says Dr. Farmer,, 
should proba;bly be ‘ as before excepted, —a ludicrous use of the 
formal Icm-phrasc. But the ingenious critic might have spared 
his remark, the formal laiv-plirase being more usually as in the 
text” (Ritson). 

excremeilt, hair, beard: so plentful an excrement, ii. 17 ; dally with 
my excrement, ii. 209 ; valour's excreme^it, ii. 382 ; mypedlcr's excre- 
ment, iii, 486 ; Your hedded hair, like life in excrenmits, Starts up 
(“ The hairs are excrementitious, that is, without life or sensation ; 
yet those very hairs, as if they had life, start up, &c.” Pope), vii. 
170. (“ And albeit hayre were of it selfe the most abiect cxcre^ncni 
that were, yet should Poppjeas hayre be reputed honourable. I am 
not ignorant that hayre is noted by many as an excreme^ii, a fleet- 
ing commodity ... An excrement it is, I deny not,” &o. Chapman's 
Justification of a strange action of Nero, 1629, sig. B 2.) 

executors, executioners: Delivering o'er to executors pale, iv. 430. 

exempt, “separated, parted” (Johnson), “taken away” (Boswell,. 
Add. to Malone’s Shakespeare) : you are from me exempt, ii. 20. 
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•exerciSG, a religious lecture, a sermon: Fm in your debt for your 
last exercise^ v. 401 (“The puritans/’ observes Xares, “bad -week- 
day sermons, which they made a great point of frequenting, and 
termed exercises.” Gloss.: but here the context, next Sab- 
bath, seems to show that Hastings is not alluding to a vjeeh-day 
sermon), 

Gxliale, to draw out : Therefore exhale (out with your sword), iv. 
436 (where exhale is most erroneously explained by Steevens 
“breathe your last, or die”) ; exhale^Y. 360; iv. 274; 

hales,Y.3o7; yL 4:22 Exharst, it 192. 

cxliaiist, to drsLW forth: Whose cUmjpled smiles from fools exhaust 
their mercy, Yi.hb9. 

exhibition, an allowance, a pension*. Like exhibition thou slialtliave^ 
i. 273 ; Confined to exJdbUmif vii. 258 ; Due reference of place and 
exhibition, vii. 390 ; any petty exhibition, vii. 453 ; hir\l vMh that 
self exhibition (that very allowance or pension), vii. 05 1. 

exhibition to examine, ii. 127 : “Blunder for exaralnaiioii to ex- 
hibit. See \ante’] p. 117, ‘Take their examination yourself, and 
briny it me' ” (Steevens). 

exigent, an exigence : Why do you cross me in this exigent f vi. 670 ; 
when the exigent should come, vii. 578. 

exigent, an extremity, an end : draiving to their exigent, y. 33. 

exion, the Hostess’s blunder for action, iv. 329, 330. 

exerciser, a person who can raise spirits (not one -who can lay 
them), vii. 703. 

exorcisms, conjurations for raising spirits (not for laying them), 
V. 125. 

exorcist, a person who can raise spirits (not one who can lay them), 

iii. 285; vi. 639. 

expect, expectation, vi. 18 : but see note 19 , vi. 104. 

expedience, expectation, haste, dispatch : iinth all due expedience, 

iv. 130 ; ivitli all expedience, iv. 481 ; The cause of our expedience, 
vii. 504. 

expedience, an expedition, an enterprise, an undertaking : Infor- 
loarding this dear expedience, lY, 29%. 

expedient, expeditious, immediate : His marches are expedient, iv. 
14 ; loith much expedient march, iv. 18 ; Expedient manage, iv. 122 ; 
loitli all expedient duty, y. 361 ; a giiich-expedient stop, v. 150. 

■ : expediently , expeditiously, iii 36.' 

expense, spending, expenditure : To have tJi expense and waste of 
Ms revenues, Yii. 211. 
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expiate, v, 402 ; ym. 360 : see note 48 , v. 463. 

expire, to bring to an end, to conclude : eiqnre the term Of a desjdski 
life^ Ti, 403. 

expostulate, to discuss : The time now not to exiWBttduie^ L 
297 ; to exjwstulate (“ to show by discussion, to put the pros and 
cons, to answer demands upon the question,” Caldecott) What 
majesty should he^ viL 134. 

expuls’ d, ^expelled, y. 47. 

exsufflicate, swollen, pu£Eed out, vii. 421 (For my own part, I can 
see no reason to doubt that such was Shakespeare’s word, and such 
the meaning he intended it to conyey). 

extend, to extend the praise of a person : I do exieyid him, sir, 
within himself (short of his merit), vii. 636 ; the ajqnvbation ,of 
those are wonderfully to extend Mm, vii. 644. 

extend, to seize (a law-term) ; Extended Asia from Euphrates, vii. 
502: see the next article. 

extent upon Ms house and lands — Make an, Make a seizure upon, &c. 
(‘‘^To make an extmt of lands’ is a legal phrase, from the words 
of a writ — extemli facias — ^whereby the sheriff is directed to cause 
certain lands to he appraised to their full extended value, before 
he delivers them to the person entitled under a recognizance, &c., 
in order that it may be certainly known how soon the debt will be 
paid,” Malone), hi. 36 ; extent against thy peace, violent attack (as* 
in serving an extent) on thy peace, hi, 379. 

extern, external, outward, vh. 377. 

extirp, to extirpate, to root out, i. 486 ; extirped, v. 47. 

extracting /rm-jy — A most, hi. 392 : see note 124, ih. 413. 

extraught, extracted, derived, v. 261, 

extravagant, straying beyond bounds, vagrant, roving about : 
Th' extravagant and erring spirit, vii. 107 ; an extmvagant and wliecU 
ing stra7iger, vii. 370. 

extremity, the utmost of calamity : A7id top exVremiiy, vii. 342 ; 
and smiling extremity out of act, viii. 66. 

eyases, young hawks just taken from the nest (“ Niais : xi neastling, 
a young hbxl tahen out of a neasf; hence a youngling, nouice f &c. 
Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl, Diet), vii. 140. 

eyas-mnsket, a young male sparrow-hawk (Fr, mouchet), i. 381 : 
see the preceding article. 

eye of death — An, ‘‘An eye menacing death” (Johnson and Stee- 
yens), “ an eye expressing deadly fear” (Mason), iv. 219. 

of green — An, A slight tint of green, i. 194. 

eye, presence : We shall express our duty in his eye, vii. 177. 
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eyes tlmr carriage HdeSer lemlVd^ viii. 440 ; “ The allusion is to a 
piece of ordnance” (Malone), 

eyne, eyes, ii. 216, 271, 284, 315 ; iii. 62, 173 ; yh. 536 ; viii. 34. 
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face ? — With ii. 174 : A cant bantering phrase, •which, I under- 

stand, is hardly obsolete now-a-days : Fielding (as Steevens re- 
marks) has put it into the mouth of Beau Didapper ; %eeJose]yh 
Andrmsy'B.iY.ch.^. 

face, ‘‘ to carry a false appearance, to play the hypocrite” (John- 
son) : Tto /ace, or 

face, to oppose with impudence, to bully: Face not mc^ iii. 162. 

face, to turn up with facings : face the garment of rebellion^ iy. 276 ; 
Thou hast faced many thing 8 fill, 1Q2. 

face, to patch, to “ mend with a different colour” (Steevens) : an 
old faced ancient^ lY. 2^^, 

face -royal — He may heeg it still as a, iv. 321 : “ That is, a face ex- 
empt from the touch of vulgar hands” (J ohnson) : “ Perhaps this 
quibbling allusion is to the English real^ rial^ or royal. The poet 
seems to mean that a barber can no more earn sixpence by his 
face-royal^ than by the face stamped on the coin called a royal ^ 
the one requiring as little shaving as the other” (Steevens) : “ If 
nothing be taken out of a royal^ it will remain a royal as it was. 
This appears to me to be Falstaff’s conceit. A royal was a piece 
of coin of the value of ten shillings” (Mason) : see royal, 

fac^d it loith a card of ten^ iii. 139: “A common phrase, which we 
may suppose to have been derived from some game (possibly 
mero)^ wherein the standing boldly upon a ten was often successful. 
A card often meant a tenth card, a ten. ... I conceive the force of 
the phrase to have expressed, originally, the confidence or impud- 
ence of one who with a ten, as at hva.g^ faced ot outfaced one who 
had really a faced card against him. To /ace meant, as it still does, 
to bully, to attack by impudence of face.” Nares’s Gloss. (Com- 
pare Skelton’s o/Obi^r/e/ 

** And soo outface hym with a carde of ten.” Works, voL i. p. 42, ed. Dyce.) 

facinorous, wicked, iii. 230. 

fact, a deed, a doing, — an evil doing : Ids fact^ till now^ . . . came not to 
an undouhtful proof i. 497 ; Those of your fae% iii. 452 (see note 64, 
iii. 515); a fouler fact, v. 123; damned fact, Becoming %oell 

thy fact, viii. 63 ; The powers to whom I pray ahlior this fact, viii. 297. 

factionary 5 one of a faction, an adherent, vi. 222. 

factious /or redress of all these griefs — Be, vi. 629 : “ Factious seems 
here to mean actim [or urgcntY (Johnson). 




facultios ificimim were^ whose : see notes ^ whose facul* 

UeSj 

fade, &c . — Nothing of him that dotli^ i. 189 : The meaning is — Every 
thing about him, that is liable to alteration, is changed” (Stee- 
, " tens). ^ ■ ■ . ■ . . ' ' ■ ” . 

fadge, to suit, to fit, to agree, ii. 210 ; iii. 345. 
fadings, iii. 471, on the page after which see foot-note : “ This 
word \_fcidlnff\^ which was the burden of a popular Irish song, gave 
name to a dance, frequently noticed by our old dramatists. Both 
the song and the dance appear to have been of a licentious kind.” 
Gifford’s note on Jonson's Worhs^ vol. vii. p. 240 : The Fading is 
the name of an Irish dance, but With a fading {ox f add iiuf) seems 
to be used as a nonsense-burden, like Derrg dowii^ Hey nonny^ 7ionny 
110 ^ &c.” Chappell’s Pojndar JIms/c ofilic Oldm Tdiic, &c. vol. i. p. 
235, sec. ed. 

fail, a failure : the fail Of amj fohit iii. 448; sense vrUlial Of its 

ownfailj vi. 570; From thy great fail^ vii. G81, 

fair, fairness, beauty: My decayed fair^ ii. 15 ; heresy inf air ^ ii. 188 ; 
Demeirkis tones your fair ^ ii. 270 ; That fair ^ for which love groanhl 
/or, vi, 408 ; Having no fair to lose to roh him of Ms fair^ viii. 
275 ; Neither in inward icortK nor outioard fair ^ viii. 357 ; that fair 
thou owest, viii. 358; these bastard signs affair^ viii. 383 ; to your 
fair no xiahiting set, viii. 390. 

fair -betrothed, “ fairly contracted, honourably affianced” (Stee- 
VENS), viii. 73. . 

fairies’ midwife — The, vi. 402 : “ Does not mean the midwife to the 
fairies, but that she was the person among the fairies, whose de- 
partment it was to deliver the fancies of sleeping men of their 
dreams, those children of an idle brain'' (Steevens) : Shakespeare, 
by employing her [Mab] here, alludes at large to her midnight 
pranks performed on sleepers ; but denominates her from the most 
notorious one, of her personating the drowsy midwife, who was 
insensibly carried away into some distant water, and substituting 
a new birth in the bed or cradle” (T. Waeton). 
fairing, making fair, viii. 412. 
fairy, an enchantress : this great fairy, vii. 571. 
faith’ d, possessed of credibility, credited, vii. 276. 
faitors, vagabonds, idle livers, (as a general term of reproach) ras- 
cals (“Yagabond. A vagabond, roamer,faitour," &.Q. Ootgiwe’sPr. 
and Engl. Diet), iv. 344, 

falcon as the tercel, for all the duchs i' the river — The: see tercel, &c. 
Falconbridge commands the narrow seas— Stern, v, 242 : The 
person here meant was Thomas Nevil, bastard son to the Lord 
‘ .Faulconbridge; man,’ says Hall, ^of no lesse corage then auda- 
citie, who, for his euel condicions was such an apte person, that a 
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more meter could not be cbcsen to set all the worlde in a hroyle, 
and to put the estate of the realme on an jl hazard.’ He had been 
appointed bj Warwick vice-admiral of the sea, and had in charge 
so to keep the passage between Dover and Calais, that none which 
either favoured King Henrj or his friends should escape nntaken 
or nndrowned : such at least were his instructions with respect to 
the friends and favourers of King Edward after the rupture be- 
tween him and Warwick. On Warwick’s death, he fell into poverty, 
and robbed, both by sea and land, as well friends as enemies. He 
once brought his ships up the Thames, and with a considerable 
body of the men of Kent and Esses, made a spirited assault on the 
city, with a view to plunder and pillage, which was not repelled 
but after a sharp conflict and the loss of many lives ; and, had it 
happened at a more critical period, might have been attended with 
fatal consequences to Edward. After roving on the sea some little 
time longer, he ventured to land at Southampton, where he was 
taken and beheaded. See Hall and Holinshed” (Ritso^t). 

fall, to let fall : To fall it on Gonzcilo^ i. 201 ; Tkanfall^ and hruise 
to deaths i. 457 ; as easy may st thou fall A drop of loater^ ii. 18 ; her 
mantle she cUdfall^ ii. 316; Fall parii-coloui'hl lamhs, ii. 355 ; Here 
did she fall a tea.r^ iv. loG ; maize him fall His ereM, vi. 26 ; They fall 
their crests^ vi. 666 ; Fall not a tear, vii. 655 ; Her twinning cherries 
shall their sweetness fall, viii, 128 ; f aiding a lip of much contempt, 
iii. 431 ; Flails not the axe, iii. 51 ; Each drop she falls, vii. 443 ; 
For every tear he falls, viii. 331 (Yet Mr. Craik, in a note on They 
fall their crests — Julius Ccesar, act iv. sc. 2 — most unaccountably 
says “ This use of fall, as an active [sic] verb, is not common in 
Shakespeare”). 

fall, to fall away, to shrink: A good leg will fall, iv. 503. 

fall — At, At an ebb, vi. 530. 

fallow, light brown, with a yellow or reddish tinge: your falloia 
greyhound, i. 347. 

false, to falsify, to “violate by failure of veracity” (Johnson’sD/cjf.): 
Mahes Diana'' s rangers false t]mnselves,\iL 66^ 

falsing, ii. 18 ; see note 31 , ii. 58. 

familiar, a demon attendant on a witch or conjuror: Love is a 
familiar, ii. 175 ; I tJiinh her old familiar is asleep, v. 46 ; he has a 
familiar 'under his tongue, 

fan — When Miss Bridget lost the handle of her, i. 364 ; hrain him with 
his ladfsfan, iv. 230 : The fans used by ladies in Shakespeare’s 
time consisted generally of ostrich or other feathers stuck into 
handles, which were sometimes very costly, being made of silver, 
gold, or ivory inlaid : “ In the Sidney Papers, pnblished by Collins, 
a fan is presented to Queen Elizabeth for a new-year’s gift, the 
handle of which was studded with diamonds” (T. Warton). 
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yEHOiGS or Ms Goodnights — Sung those tunes .... that he heard ike 
carmen ’wMsiUj and swam thmj loere his^ iv. 362 ; Fancies and Good- 
nights were the titles of little poems. One, of, O-ascoigne’s Good- 
nights is published among his jP/ozo^ra’’ (Steeyens) : “The Gar- 
in en of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries appear to have 
been singularly famous for their musical abilities ; but especially 
for whistling their tunes. Falstaff’^s description of Justice Shallow 
is, that ‘ he came ever in the rear-ward of the fashion,’ and ‘ sang 
the tunes he heard the carmen whistle, and sware they were his 
Fancies or his Goodnights.’ Note, Goodnights are ‘ Last dying 
speeches,’ made into ballads. See Essex’s last Goodnight,” Ghap- 
pell’s Fojndar Musk of the Olden Time^ <S:c. vol. i. p. 138, sec. ed. 
(where may be found a good deal more concerning the musical 
performances of the carmen). 

fancy, love : no appearance of fancy in Mm, ii. 107 ; fancifs folloioers^ 
ii. 269 ; where is fancy hred^ ii. 382 ; fa^icy dies^ ibid. ; fancy's hiel\ 
ibid. ; in fancy following me^ ii. 309 ; the poicer of fancy ^ iii, 51 ; 
meet and hitter fancy, iii. 63 ; As all impediments in fancy's course 
Are motives of more fancy ^ iii. 282 ; and hy my fancy ^ iii. 480 ; my 
fancy may he satisfied^ v. 71 ; What a mere child is fancy ^ viii. 185 ; 
soft fancy's slave, viii. 293 ; this afflicted fancy (love-sick fair one), 
viii. 441 ; partial fancy, viii. 462 ; wounded fancies, viii. 445. 

fancy, to love : never did young man fancy With so eternal a’nd sofisdd 
a soul, vi. 88. 

fancy-free, love-free, exempt from the power of love, ii, 279. 
fancy-monger, love-monger, iii. 45. 
fancy-sick, love-sick, ii. 294. 
fang, to gripe, to seize, vi. 551. 

fangled tcorld—Our, vii. 719 : Here fangled is, I apprehend, the 
same, or nearly the same, in meaning as new-fangled ; but Malone 
(referring to Johison's Diet) explains it “ gaudy, vainly decorated,” 
and Nares (in his (rte.) “ trifling.” 

fantastical, belonging to fantasy, imaginary: Are ye fantastkal 
(“creatures of fantasy or imagination,” Johnson), vii, 9; whose 
murder yet is hut fantastical, rli. 12, 
fantasticoes, fantastic, coxcomical persons, vi. 418. 
fap, fuddled, drunk, i. 349. 

far% farther : Far' than Deucalion off, iii. 478 ; stand fad off, vi. 659 •, 
fly fad off,yi. p80 ; From the fad shore, viii. 180. 
far-— Fow speah Mm, “You praise him extensively” (Steeyens) ,vii. 636. 
farce, to stuff: The farced (—tumid, pompous) title, iv. 476; that 
she farces every business withal, viii. 189. 
fardel, a burden, a bundle, a pack: iii. 486 (twice), 487 (three times), 
,497, 500 *, fardels, vii. 149. 
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far-fet, far-f etched, v. 150. 
farrow, a litter of pigs, vii. 47. 
fartnons, Mrs. Quickly ’s blunder for mriuouSy i. 367. 
fashions — The^ The farcy (Ital. farcina^ Fr. farcin)^ a disease, in 
horses, of the absorbents of the skin, closely connected with glan- 
ders, iii. 144. 

fast, fasted : I fast and iwayed, vii. 705. 
fast, settled, fixed : His our fast intent, vii. 250. 
fast and hose^ ii. 174, 185 ; iv. 35 ; vii. 574 : “A term to signify a 
cheating game, of which the following is a description. A leathern 
belt is made up into a number of intricate folds, and placed edge- 
wise upon a table. One of the folds is made to resemble the middle 
of the girdle, so that whoever should thrust a skewer into it would 
think he held it fast to the table ; whereas, when he has so done, 
the person with whom he plays may take hold of both ends, and 
draw it away. This trick is now known to the common people by 
the name OiiimcMng at the belt or girdle^ and perhaps was practised 
by the gypsies in the time of Shakespeare” (Sir J. Hawkins). 

fast Und^ fast find^ ii. 368 : “ Bon guet chasse malaventure : Pro. 
Good toatch ]}rmeiits misfortune ; (fast hind ^ fast find., say Cot- 

grave’s Fi\ and Engl. Diet. : 

“ Time is tickle : and out of sight out of minde, 

Than catch and hold while I m$Lj,fast hinde, fast findeJ' 

Heywood’s Dialogue on Prouerhs, Part First, — Worhes,. 
sig. A 3 verso, ed. 1598. 

fat and fulsome, iii. 388 : see note ii8, iii. 412. 
fat and scant of breath — He's, vii. 208 : It seems highly probable that 
this description was intended to apply to Burbadge, the original 
representative of Hamlet. 

fat ^launches have lean 'paies, ii. 164 : This (with the variation of 
“ make” for ham) is given by Eay, who adds, “ Pinguis venter non 
gignit sensiim tenuem. This Hierom mentions in one of his Epistles 
as a Greek proverb. The Greek is more elegant, — naxem yaerr^p 
Xeirrhu ov rkrei vSovP Proverbs, p. 144, ed. 1768. 

fatig^ate, made weary, exhausted with labour, vi. 170. 
fault, misfortune; 'Tis your fault, His your fault, i. 347; ^Tis my 
fault, Master Page, i. 386 ; The more my fault to scape Ms Jiamlsy 
viii. 50. 

FaiXStUSes — Three Doctor, i. 405 : Faustus was well known to the 
audiences of our poet’s days, from the popular (fabulous) History 
of Doctor Faustus, and more especially from Marlowe’s drama,, 
founded on that history. 

favour, countenance, aspect, appearance: a good favour you have, 
i. 494 ; discover the favour, i. 498 ; When I like your favour, ii. 87 ; 
for your favour, sir, ii. 110 ; Her favour turns the fashion of the days,. 
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u. 204 ; M}/ favour tvere as great (with a quibble), ii. 212-0 icer. 

2', “ ’ !f, iii. 209 ; Jus sweet favour, ibid ■ muu 

fnZrJ '' “''f’ f ’■ yoxr favour, iii. ;J70 : vi. 78 

ii ht mruir, a, not Ug favour. 

w 4Jt,, iJ,e favour and Reform Of this .uostfalr oc-asinn'i^. 71 : 

sfaw n.gjmmi,.^ a 257 (In this passage I oncht 

300 Tf reading/flru««; and in my note on ii.liY 

300,.I Imve too hastily asserted that the plural, meaning “ features ’’ 
not apphed to a single face) ; our former favour, 1. SOO-Tot 

CillO -Ti i P^^‘>-outwardfaLr, 

drfl,i ft , t^^ts favour she must come, vii. 197 ; 

so tart /f fo~ ' Jiumour alter'd, vii. 433 ; 

/fiowr, vii. o_o; His favour is familiar to me Tii 724- 

2C4; T/w most sw’cct favour, 
'vin. 4aj , The favours of these men, vi. IGl. 

TOUr, generaUy meant “a love-token'’ (“A favour -ivorn muntts- 

rSovrrb consWing of 

l^r.. u ^ &c- : but, as Steevens re- 
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fear, to terrify, to frighten : to fmr the Mrcis of pry ^ i. 457 ; fear 
hoys with hugs, in, 126; The imjfLe fear me, iv. 380; go fear thy 
king idthal, y. 287 ; to fear, mt to delight, yii. 382 ; Thou canst 7 iot 
fear us, Fornjnvj, with thy sails, vii. 529 ; lecause he would not fear 
him, viii. 275; Hath fear'd the valiant, ii 358; more fear'd than 
harm'd, iy. 429 ; a hug that fear'd us all, v. 309 ; something fears me 
to think of, yii. 304 ; only this fears me, yiii. 172. 

fear no colours : see colours — Fear no. 

fearful, timid : Pursue these fearful creatures, viii. 2GL 

fearful — He's gentle, and not, i. 191 : ** ^fearful' i. e. terrible, pro- 
ducing fear. In our author’s age to fear signified to terrify (see 
Minshen in yerb. [and first article in this page]), and/ear/Vi \yas 
much more frequently used in the sense o± formidable than that of 
timorous" (Malone) : “ He is mild and harmless, and not in the 
least terrible or da^iyerous" (Eitson). 

fearful bravei^ — With: “With a gallant show of courage, carrying 
with it terror and dismay” (Malone) : With “ brayery in show or 
appearance, which yet is full of real fear or apprehension” (Chaik), 
vL 676. 

fears Ms vudoic—Hortenslo, iii. 174 : Here Petrucliio means “ Hor- 
tensio is afraid of his widow ;” but the Widow understands him to 
mean “ Hortensio frightens liis widow.” • 

feast -finding minstrels, yiii. 310 : “ Our ancient minstrels w^ere the 
constant attendants on feasts” (Steevens) : see note lo, yiii. 342. 

feat, dexterous, ready, neat, trim : So feat, so imrsedihe, vii. 723 ; 
Much f eater than before, i. 200. 

feated, formed, fashioned, moulded (with a reference perhaps both 
to appearance and manners), vii. 636. “ I am well feted or shapen 
of my lymmes, le suis him alignL" Palsgrave’s Lesclarcissement 
de la, Lang. Fr,, 1530, fol. cxlyiii. (Table of Terbes). 

feather, that they got in France-— Those remnants Of fool and, v. 498 : 
This passage, as Mr. Faixholt remarks, “ alludes to the extravagant 
follies of the French fashions exhibited at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold among the bas-reliefs of the Hotel Bourgtherouldo is a 
figure of one on the English side, which has “ a close sknil-cap of 
velvet •worn upon the head, and the bonnet or hat slung at the 
back of it, with an enormous radiation of feathers set around it.” 

featly, dexterously, neatly, i. 189 ; iii. 471 (The expression - foot it 
feathj" which is now so familiar to us from the former of these 
passages, was not a usual one in the days of Shakespeare, who pro- 
bably caught it from a line in Lodge’s Glaucus and Scilla, 1589 ; 

Footing itfeatlie on the grassie ground.” Sig. a 2 verso). 

feature, form, person in general : He is complete in feature, i. 282 ; 
Cheated of feature, y. 351 ; complete in mind and featme, v. 532 ; the 
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f€iiiure qf Oetola, mi. 528 ; for feature (“ grace aii<l dignity of form,’’ 
Stau'NTOn) laming The Blirlm ofVemm^ &c. vil. 720. 

fedary, i 474 ; iii. 4S7 ; mi. 874 : Fethrg in. Shake- 

spear© are the same word di:fferenit!y written (ha?iiig no connection ■ 
whatever with,/h?//l or feuiaimqf)^ and signify a colleague, associate, 
or confederate,” Bichardson’sDiVt in v. : But Richardson ought to 
have said that the invmfcdirarg^ which the folio gives only in one 
passage (iii. 437), is undoubtedly an error of the scribe or printer. 

f 08 — -1/ a pni’a, At the value of a pin, vii. 121. 

fSO — Three flmimimt erovms hi annual, feud or fee (in land) of 
that yearly value” (Bitsoh), vii. 133. 

fosder, a servant, a menial : goiir terg faithful feeder, iii. 27 ; riotous 
feeders, vi. 529 ; Eg one that holes on feeders (By one, /.r. Cleopatra, 
who condescends to look ■with unbecoming kindness on servants), 
vii 560. 

feeding — A toorthj, iii. 471 : see note 104, iii. 521. 

fee-farm !— A hiss in, “ is a kiss of a duration that has no bounds ; 
a fee-farm being a grant of lands in fee, that is, for ever, reserving 
a certain rent” (Malone), vi. 40. 

fee- grief, peculiar sorrow, a grief that hath a single owner” 
(Johnson), vii 69. 

fee-simple, with fine and i^ecoverg — In, i. 400: Fee-simpU, feo<- 
dum simplex, is that of which we are seised in these general words, 
To us and our heirs for ever” (Cowell’s Law-Diet,, sub “ Fee,” ed, 
1727) ; fine and recovery is the strongest assurance known to Eng- 
lish law” (Bitson) ; fee-simple, iii. 2G8 ; v. 185 ; vi. 81, 427 5 And 
was my own fee-simjM (“Had an absolute power over myself, as 
large as a tenant in fee has over his estate,” Malone), viii. 443, 

feet, — hut tJiafs afahle^I looh down towards his, vii. 407 : “ To see 
if, according to the common opinion, his feet be cloven” (Johnson) . 

fell, skin, vii. 336 ; fells, iii. 37. 

• fell of hair, skin covered with hair, — ^liairy scalp, vii. 67. 

fellow, a companion: to he your fellow You may deny me, i. 210; 
fellow! not Mai coUo, ill, 370 (where Malvolio chooses to understand 
fellow in the sense of “ companion”). 

fellow, an equal : my hrotlierh servants Were then myfelhncs, i. 200 ; 
princely felloivs, vii. 681. 

fellow of iJiis ivalh-^My shoulders for the, i. 411: The forester, or 
park-keeper, used to receive, as his perquisite, one or both of the 
shoulders of the buck, 

fellow iolth the great helly, &c, — The, iv. 324 : An allusion to some 
individual well known at that time,-— some fat blind beggar who 
was led about by his dog. 
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■fellowly^ sympatlietic, i. 228. 

female loillMs tomb be haunted — Wiili^ vii. 701 : ‘‘ L e, harmless 
and protecting spirits, not fairies of a mischievous nature” (Dotjce) . 

fencing, sioearing—DrlnJdng^ vii. 128: Fencing^ I suppose, means 
piquing himself on his skill in the use of the sword, and quarrel- 
ling and brawling in consequence of that skill” (Malone). 

fennel /or gou^ and columbmes^ vii, 184 : Fennel was an emblem of 
flattery (“ Dare finocchio, to flatter or gme FennelV’ Florio's Ital. 
and Engl. Dict.}^ and was also considered as a provocative (see 
xonger, Sec.) ; and in the present passage, where Ophelia seems to 
address the King, we may certainly suppose that she o:ffers him 
“flattery,” though we do not agree with Mr.' Staunton in suppos- 
ing that here fennel signifies “ lust” also (fennel, moreover, was 
thought to have the property of clearing the sight ; but there ap- 
pears to be no allusion to that property here, though Mr. Beisly, 
in his Bhahspere's Garden.^ &c. p. 158, positively states that there 
is) : columbines^ having no particular virtues or properties ascribed 
to them, perhaps are emblematical of ingratitude : Chapman, in 
his All Fools^ 1605, calls columbine “a thankless flower.” (Holt 
White quotes Browne’s Britannia's Pastorals to show that “ colum- 
bine was emblematical of forsaken lovers but here Ophelia is 
not assigning the columbines to herself, and except herself, there 
is no “love ‘lorn” person present.) 

fere, a companion, a mate (husband or wife), vi. 325 (husband) ; 
viii. 6 (wife) ; viii. 195 (wife). 

fern-seed — The receipt of, iv. 226 : “ The ancients, who often paid 
more attention to received opinions than to the evidence of their 
senses, believed that fern bore no seed. Our ancestors imagined 
that this plant produced seed which was invisible. Hence, from 
an extraordinary mode of reasoning, founded on the fantastic doc- 
trine of signatures, they concluded that they who possessed the 
secret of wearing this seed about them would become invisible” 
(Holt White). 

fescue, “ A small wire, [stick, straw, <S:c,] by which those who teach 
to read point out the letters” (Johnson’s Diet), viii, 149. (Feele, 
in his Honour of the Garter, describing the Englishmen of former 
days, says, 

“ They went to school to x>ut together towns, 

And spell in France with fescues made of pikes.” 

Works, p. 586, ed. Byce, 1861). 

festinate, speedy, quick, vii. 308. 

festinately, speedily, quickly, ii. 182. 

festival terms, holiday language, fine phraseology, ii. 139. 

fet, fetched, iv. 450 ; v. 387, 

fetch oftmrrqnt-^A, A warranted, sanctioned, or approved artifice or 
device, vii, 129. 
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fettle, to prepare, to pnt in order, to get readj (“ To fetfk^ to set 
or go about any tbing, to dress or prepare. A word inncb used.^^ 
Bay’s North Connti'ij Words ^ p. 29, ed. 1768), iL 446. 

few— In few words, i. 181, 483 ; iv. 317, 431 ; vii. 119. 

few — Li a, In a few words, iii. 122. 

fewness and iruthj In few words and those true, i. 455. 

flco for the phrase— A ^ i. 853; fico for ihj friendship^ iv. 4G1 : In 
these passages, where fico^ of conrse, means ‘‘ fig,” there does not 
seem to be any allnsion either to the gesticulation mentioned in 
the article fig me, &c. or to the poisoning noticed in the article 
of Bpaini—TIie. 

field is honoiirahle—Thc^ v. 170: ‘‘Perhaps [Certainly] a quibble 
het\\eoxi field in its heraldic, and in its common acceptation, was- 
designed” (Steevens). 

field— Ai her fair facds^ viii. 289 : Field is here equivocally used. 
The war of lilies and roses requires d. field of battle ; the heraldry 
in the preceding stanza demands another field, i.e. the ground or 
surface of a shield or escntcheon” {Steeye:s:s). 

fielded friends who are in the battle-field, vi. 148. 

fierce, vehement, precipitate, excessive, violent : With all the fiei^ce 
endeavour of your toif ii. 234 ; fierce extremes^ iv. 74 ; fierce mnities^ 
V. 485 ; fierce wretchedness^ vi. 549 ; fierce (“ terrible,” Warburton, 
“ extreme, excessive=terrible, bloody,” Caldecott) events^ vii. 106 ;■ 
This fierce (“vehement, rapid,” Jonis^so^j) ahridgment^ vii. 732. 

fifteens— iZc that made us pay one-a^uhtweniy^ v, 178: “A fifteen 
was the fifteenth part of all the movables or personal property of 
each subject” (Malone). 

fig me^ nice The hragglng Spaniard^ iv. 397 : “ The practice of thrust- 
ing out the thumb between the first and second fiagers, to express- 
the feelings of insult and contempt, has prevailed very generally 
among the nations of Europe, and for many ages been denomi- 
nated maJeing the fig ^ or described at least by some equivalent ex- 
pression. There is good reason for believing that it was known to 
the ancient Homans,” &c. (Douce) : C-ifford notices the gesticu- 
lation in question as “ forming a coarse representation of a disease 
to which the name ' of /ctis has always been given. This is tbe 
true import of the act,” Note on Jonson's Worlcs^ vol. i, p. 52.. 
(“Fictia. Ficliam facere, ItaL Fare lefiehe^ Hispan. llacer la higa^ 
nostris Faire la figue^ Medium unguem ostendere, signum deri- 
sionis et contemtus.” Bn Cange’s Gloss.: from which a person 
unacquainted with Spanish would naturally conclude that Mg a 
meant “ a fig but the name of that fruit in Spanish is lilgo : Con- 
nelly’s Bxmn. and Engl. Dict.^ Madrid, 4to, furnishes what follows ;• 

. ^^Eiga. La accion que se hace con la mano, cerrado el puno, sa- 
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caiido el dedo pulgar por entre el indice y el de en medio. The act 
of thnistir.g out the tJmmd leitmen the fore and oniddle fingers that 

are clenched Dar higm, Hacer desprecio de ana persona 6 

cosa. To desgnse a gnrson or thmg, , . . , Etgo, La fruta qne da la 
Mgnera. Fi.g^ the fruit of a fig-tree. . . , . Higo. Oierta especie de 
almorranas. A certain sgoecies of pilesT) 

fig of Spain! — Tlie^ iv. 461 : Here “Pistol, after spurting out Ms 
[^co] for tby friendsMp’ [see fico, &c.] ; as if be were not 
satisfied witli tlie measure of the contempt expressed, more em- 
phatically adds, ‘ the fig of Spain! This undoubtedly alludes to 
the poisoned figs mentioned in Mr. Steevens’s note, because [as 
Steevens observes] the quartos read Hhe fig of Spain witMn thy 
jau\^ and ‘ the fig within thy howeh and thy dirty maio! Or, as in 
many other instances, the allusion may be twofold ; for the Spanish 
fig, as a term of contempt only [see the preceding article] , must 
have been very familiar in E a gland in Shakspeare’stime” (Douce) : 
In the note to which Douce refers above, Steevens, to illustrate 
“the custom of giving poisoned figs to those who were the ob- 
jects either of Spanish or Italian revenge,” cites, among other 
passages, 

“ I do look now for a Spariishfig, or an Italian salad, daily.” 

Webster’s White JDevil^ — Worics, p. 30, 
ed. Dyce, 1857 : 

“ I mxist poison him ; 

One fig sends Mm to Erebus.” 

Shirley’s Brothers , — Works y voL i. p. 231, 
ed. Gifford and Dyce. 

figs — I love long life letter tlian^ vii. 500 : A proverbial expression. 

fight the course — Bear-UIce, I must : see course — bear-like^ &c. 

figllts — Up with your^ i. 368: Phillips thus explains ; “(In 
sea-affairs) the -waste -cloatbs that hang ronnd about the ship in a 
fight, to hinder the men from being seen by the enemy : also any 
place wherein men may cover themselves, and yet use their fire- 
arms.” The New Wo^dd of Words^ ed. 1706. 

figures j “pictures created by imagination or apprehension” (Ckaik): 
to scrape the figures out of your husband's brains^ i. 400 ; He appre- 
hends a world of figures here^ iv. 221 ; Thou> hast no figures mr no 
fantasies ^ “vi. tjWl. 

file, a number, a list : ife greater file of the subject^ i. 487 ; the valu'd 
file (the list in which is set down the value of each), vii. 34 ; a file 
of all the gentry^ vii. 63. 

file, to polish : his tongue filed^ ii. 207 : when your countenance fil'd up 
his UnCj viii. 392 (see note 46, viii. 431 ) ; filed talJc^ viiL 462. 

file, to defile : have 1 fil'd my mind., vii. 33. 
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file, to keep equal pace ; YttfiVd with niy allUtks, v. 53C : see note 
94, V. 685. 

file our engines vntli advice — And she shall: see engines with advice^ 
&c. 

fill-horSG, (pJdUdiorse or thill-horse) sliaft-liorse, ii. 3G1* 
fills, shafts of a cart or -waggon ; you V ihefilU, vi. 49. 

filth, used as a term of reproach and contempt : Filth as iliou art^ i. 
187; Filthy ilioih liest! vii. 466 ; to general filths Convert o’ tF in- 
stant, green virginity^ vi. 547 ; Filths savour hut themselves, xlL 316 : 
in tlie third of these passages Steeveiis explains general filths by 
common sewers hut surely the meaning is “ common whores 
and so in the second passage “ FiltJF seems from lago’s preceding 
speech to be equivalent to whore.” (Compare Greene’s Notahle 
Discouery of Coosnage, &c. 1592 ; “ To him will some c(ymm.on filth 
(that neuer knew loue) fame an ardent and honest affection &c. 
Sig. C 4.) 

find/orfA, to find out: falling iliere to find Jils fellow forth, ii. 10; 
To find the other forth, ii. 349. 

find Mm not — If she, If she do not make him out, vii. 1 52. 

flue, a conclusion, an end : and the fine is, ii. 80 ; the finds the crown ^ 
iil 271. 

flue, to end : Time's office is to fine the hate of foes, viii. 314. 
flue and recovery, i. 400 ; ii. 17 ; mefee-simpU, &c, 

flue his title loltli sortie shotv of truth— To, iv. 427 : Here fine has been 
explained “refine,” “embellish,” &c. : but see note 8, iv. 509. 

flue in thy evidence, full of finesse, artful, in thy evidence, iii. 284. 

flue issues — To, “To great consequences, for high purposes” (John- 
son), i. 446. 

fiueless, endless, vii. 421. 

Finsbury — if thou ne'er walFdst further than, iv. 253 : “ In 
1498, all the gardens which had continued time out of mind with- 
out Moorgate, to wit, about and beyond the lordship of Finsbury, 
were destroyed, and of them was made a plain field to shoot in. 
It was called Finsbury field, in which there were three windmills, 
and here they usually shoot at twelve score : Stow, 1633, p. 913, 
In Jenson’s time, this was the usual resort of the plainer citizens. 
People of fashion, or who aspired to be thought so, probably mixed 
but little in those parties ; and hence we may account for the in- 
dignation of Master Stephen at being suspected of such vulgarity 
[see Jonson’s Every Man in Ms Humour, act i. sc. 1]. An idea of a 
similar kind occurs in Shakespeare, * As if thou ne’er walk’dst,’ &c.” 
Gifford’s note on Jonson's Works, voL i. p. 10. 

firagO— J have not seen such a, iii. 374 : ^^firago ... a corruption for 


mrago, fagcmes for vagaries''^ (Malone) : Sir Toby means, ^‘E 
;3iever saw one that had so much the look of woman with the 
prowess of man” (Johnson): “The word mrago is certainly #in- 
applicable to a man, a blustering hectoring fellow, as Sir Toby 
means to represent Yiola ; for he cannot possibly entertain any 
suspicion of her sex : but it is no otherwise so than Rounceval is 
to a woman, meaning a terrible fighting blade ; from Eoneeval or 
Boncesvalles, the famous scene of that fabulous combat with the 
Saracens, ‘ When Charlemagne and all his peerage fell, By Font- 
arabia’” (Ritson). 

fire ts m wine ears? — What^ ii. 106 : “ Alluding to a prorerbial say- 
ing of the common people, that their ears burn when others are 
talldng of them” (Warbuhton). 

iire, /re; ca$t onnotmtei% m. 150: “There is an old popular catch 
of three parts in these words ; 

‘ Scotland biirneth, Scotland burneth. 

Fire, ire; — Fire, fire; 

Cast on some more water’ ” 

(Blackstone). 

firebrand hr other ^OuriYi. 33: “Hecuba, when pregnant with 
Paris, dreamed she should be delivered of a burning torch” (Stbe- 
YENS). 

fire -drake — v. 568 : The word /rc-droi;^*e had several mean- 
ings — viz. a fiery dragon, a meteor, and a sort of fire -work : that 
here it is used to describe a person with a red nose is proved by 
what immediately precedes. 

fire-new, (newly come from the fire) bran-new, ii. 167; iii. 365; 
V. 370; vii, 340. 

firk, iv. 484 (twice) : Seems to mean “beat:” “ The word/jV/j is so 
variously used by the old writers, that it is almost impossible to 
ascertain its precise meaning” (Steeyens). 

first son — My^ vi. 200 : Here first is explained by Warbnrton “ no- 
blest and most eminent of men.” 

fish lives in the sea — TAc, vi. 400 : see note 22 , vi. 478. 

fish-— another hallad, Of &q, iii. 474 : Mr. Collier is, I be- 
lieve, right when, in opposition to Malone, he denies that here we 
have an allusion to a particular publication : Shakespeare, he thinks, 
does not refer to any one of the many productions of this kind, bat 
to the whole class. 

fishmoilgsr — You vii. 136: “Perhaps a joke was here 

tended. Fishmonger was a cant term for a wencher” (Malone). 

fit or two o’ thefiace — A, A grimace or two, v. 498. 

fitS-lFcZ^ you say so in, vi. 45 : “A quibble is intended. A Jit was a 
part or division of a song [or ballad] or tune. The equivoque lies 
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between starts or sudden impulses, smd fits in its musical 
ceptation” (Sinoee). 

225 ; (as a cant tern for a strnmp 

vii. 440. ^ 

fitly, exactly : emi so most fitly Js you maUg.t our sawlors, vi. 13 

five-finger-tied— A'/iot, “A knot tied by giving her hand 
Diomed” (Johnson), vi. 88. 

five lints : see. imis^ &c. 

fives-r/tc, An inflammation of the parotid glands in horses ( 
avii-es), 111 . 144. ' 

fixnre, fixture, fixedness, iii. 503 ; vi. 19. 

flap-dragon— A, ii. 208 ; Jhip-drc-:: 

some smaU combustible body, fired" at 
glass of liquor. It is an act of 
glass hi such a man nei 
mischief” (Johnson): 
each other in drinking 
mistresses, — "which Sap-dragons were 
times eyen candles’ ends, r - — 
spirits, whence, when on fire, they 
swallowed. 

flap-dragoned it, swallowed it a 

a flap-dragon, iii. 459. 

flap -jacks 5 pancakes, viii. 22. 

flask, a soldier’s powder-horn: ne carved-hone face on afiasl, ii. 

flaunts, fineries, showy attire: in these my borrow'd flaunts, iii. 4G6. 
flaw, a sudden and violent blast of wind (‘‘A flaw (or gust) of wind 
Tourhillon de vent." Ootgrave’s Fr. and Enr/I. Diet .- “A flam of 

^ 5ut quickly 

endeth. Smiths Sea Grammar, 1627, p. 46 : the second of these 
quotations 1 owe to Mr. Bolton Corney)1 standing every flaw, 7. 

flaws, ^ilSl 

flaw,^a tempestuous uproar, a stormy tumult: this mad.lred flaw, 

flaw, a sudden commotion of mind : 0, these flaws and starts, vii 40 

iecomea »How Antony conforms himself to 
tins breach of his fortune (Johnson), vii. 556 . 

flaws, eongealid in the spring of day, iv. 377: Hero Edwards rio-htiv 
explams/mos to mean “small blades of ice :” I have myself heard 

• : b-- 


•agons, iv. 348 : “A. flap-dragon is 
..J one end, and iiut afloat in a 
a toper's dexterity to toss off the 
as to prevent tix^ jlnp-dragon from doing 
h former days gallants used to vie with 
off flap-dragons to the health of their 
generally raisins, and some- 
swimming in brandy or other strong 
were snatched bv the month onri 
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.flecked, spotted, dappled, vi. 415 . 

fl^eet, to float: Ham hiit again^ and fleets vii. 562. 

fleet, 

to make to pass : & ime, iii. 8. 

fleeting^, inconstant : changing sides,” Johnson), 
]}er)iir'’d Clarence^ v. 374 ; the fleeting moon^ vii, 594 (Tke word/^e^ 
Ing applied to a person, as in the first of the above passages, is of 
very rare occurrence : I therefore notice that Sir John Harington, 
in his J^wnoso, has 

“ But Griffin (though he came not for this end, 

For praise and bravery at tilt to mn, 

But came to find his fleeting female friend),” &c. B. xvii. st. 18) . 

fleslimeilt, “pride, encouraged by *a successful attempt; being 
fleshed ^ith, or having tasted success” (Nares’s Gloss.) ^ vii. 281. 
flow’d, having large hangiug/c^<J5 or chaps, ii. 308. 
Flibbertigibbet, vii. 301, 314 : This fiend is called FliherdlgihUt 
and Fliherdigihet in Harsnet’s Declaration of egregious Popish Im- 
postures^ 1603, pp. 49, 119 ; which book Shakespeare is supposed to 
have used for the names of several fiends in King Lear. 
fligllt — At the, At the shooting with flights, long and light-feathered 
arrows that w’ent straight to the mark, ii. 76. 
flirt "gills, flhting gills, — wenches of light behaviour, vi. 422. 
Florentius’ lom—Be she as foul as was, Be she as ugly as was, <&c. 
iii. 122 : “ The allusion is to a story told by Gower in the First Book 
De Confession e Amantis. Florent is the name of a knight who had 
bound himself to marry a deformed hag, provided she taught him 
the solution of a riddle on which his life depended” (Steevens) : 
The story is of great antiquity. 

flote, flood, wave, sea (now generally referred to the Anglo-Saxon ; 
but Minsheu has “ A/oi5c or waue. G. Flot. L. Fluctus.” The Guide 
into Tongues, ed. 1617), i. 184. 

flower-de-luce lelng one! --Lilies of all hinds, The, iii. 470: “I 
think the flower meant by the poet is the white lily (Lilium Al- 
bum).” Beisly’s Shahspere's Garden,, p. 84. 

.Fluelleu, iv. 651, &c, : “This is only the Welsh pronunciation of 
Lluellyn. Thus also Floyd instead of Lloyd'^ (Steevens). 
•fluxive, flowing with tears, viii. 440. 
flSriug at the hrools: see hrooh, &c. 

foiu, to push, to thrust, in fencing (“Estoquer. To thrust, orfoyne 
. ujf.” Ootgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet!), i. 373; iv. 330; foining, ii. 
131 ; iv. 347. 

foillS, pushes, thrusts : no matter vor your/oms, vii. 328. 
foison, plenty, store, i. 197, 221, 455; vii. 533; viii. 193, 375 ; foi- 
• sons, vii. 56. 

.fold up Parca's fatal web, “put thee to death” (Johnson), iv. 497. 
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folly, depravity, WBtoiiBess: BM tum\l tofolhj^ vii. 403; feeds Im 
miliure folly tyrant folly hod: in yentle (well-born) 'breasts^ 

viii 311. 

fond, to dote : J , . , fond as mwdi on iii. 345. 

fond, foolish, simple, silly: this fond Lore, i. 310 ; fond (^r..rfoolishIy 
valued) shcheUf. MS ; fond wretch^ i. 509 ; hoe'’ fond J am^ il. 300 ; 
tliovt art so fond^ ii. 389; so fond to overeomi^ ill 23; Femd done 
(s=:=foolishly donej—but the line seems to be corrupted), iii. 217 ; 
fond mad looman^iN, 171 ; fond woman^ iv. 172 ; vi. 300 ; ilmtfond 
numij^ iv. 329; to see your ladyship so fond, v. 28; If it hefond^ 
V. 143; this fond €iffimicey\, 144; I tvondcr hes sofond^ v. 398 ; J, too 
fond, V. 405; ildsfond exploit, v. 452 ; 'Tls fmd to mill, vi. 200; 
fond mad man, vi. 437 ; prove so fond, vx. 517 ; fond men, vi. 542; 
Be not so fond, vi. 647; an idle and fond hondaye, vii. 259 ; fond 
2 )arado,ees, vii. 399 ; peevish fond, v* 436 (see jjct’fw/i) ; fonder them 
ignorance, vi. 6. 

fondly, foolishly: Imw fondly dost thou reason! ii. 35 ; /o 2 x<% 
ovr proffer d offer, iv. 19; speak fondly, iv. 152; fondly dost tJum 
spur, iv. 159 ; Fondly hroughi here, iv. 372 ; fondly gave away, v. 
258 ; fondly you would here tmjxose, v. 413. 

fool and death — To please tlie, viii 40 : I have seen (though present 
means of reference to it are beyond my reach) an old Flemish 
print ill which Death m exhibited in the act of plundering a miser 
of his bags, and the Fool (discriminated by bis bauble, &c.) is stand- 
ing behind, and grinning at the process” (Steeyens) : ‘‘Oerimon 
in most express terms declares that he feels more real satisfaction 
in his liberal employment as a physician, than he should in the un- 
certain pursuit of honour, or in the mere accumulation of wealth ; 
which would assimilate him to a miser, the result of whose labour 
is merely to entertain the fool and death . . . The allusion therefore 
is to some such print as Mr. Steevens happily remembered to have 
seen, in which death plunders the miser of his money-bags, whilst 
the fool is grinning at the process. It may be presumed that these 
subjects were common in Bhalvespeare’s time. They might have 
ornamented the poor man’s cottage in the shape of rude prints, or 
have been introduced into halfpenny ballads long since consigned 
to oblivion. The miser is at all times fair game ; and to prove that 
this is not a chimerical opinion, and at the same time to show the 
extensive range of this popular subject, a few prints of the kind 
shall be mentioned. 1. Death and the two misers, by Michael Pre-^ 
gel. 2. An old couple counting their money, death and two devils 
attending, a mezzotint by Vander Bruggen, 3. A similar mezzotint 
. * , by Meheux without the devils. 4. An old print on a single sheet of 
! ; a dance of death, on which both the miser and the fool are exhibited 
, I ; in the clutches of the grim monarch. The, rear may be closed with 
tthe same subject as represented in the various dances of death that 
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still remain. Kor should it be conoluded that because these prints 
exhibit no fool to grin at the impending scene, others might not 
have done so. The satirical introduction of this character on many 
occasions supports the probability that they did. Thus in a painting 
of the school of Holbein, an old man makes love to a girl, attended 
by a fool and death, to show, in the first instance, the folly of the 
thing, and, in the next, its consequences. It is unnecessary to pur- 
sue the argument, as every print of the above kind that may in 
future occur will itself speak much more forcibly than any thing 
which can here be added” (Douce). 
fool — 2Ier6ly^ thou art deatJi’s, i 477 : The allusion in this passage is 
to a struggle between Death and the Fool; and would certainly 
seem to have no connection with the allusion in the passage of 
Ferieles^—^' To please the fool and death:” ^‘Bishop Warburton 
and Mr. Malone have referred to old Moralities, in wbich the fool 
escaping from the pursuit of Death is introduced. Kitson has 
denied the existence of any such farces, and he is perhaps right 
with respect to printed ones; but vestiges of such a drama were 
observed several years ago at the fair of Bristol by the present 
writer [See what follows]” (Douce) : “Mr. Douce, to whom our 
readers are indebted for several happy illustrations of Shakespeare, 
assures me that some years ago, at a fair in a large market-town, 
he observed a solitary figure sitting in a booth, and apparently 
exhausted with fatigue. This person was habited in a close black 
vest painted over with bones in imitation of a skeleton. But my 
informant being then very young, and wholly uninitiated in thea- 
trical antiquities, made no inquiry concerning so whimsical a phe- 
nomenon. [Donee observes that the following additional circum- 
stances communicated by him to Steevens had probably escaped 
his recollection,— ' that his informant concerning the skeleton cha- 
racter at the fair remembered also to have seen another personage 
in the habit of a fool ; and that arriving when the performances at 
the booth were finished for the evening, he could not succeed in 
procuring a repetition of the piece, losing thereby the means of all 
further information on the subject.”] Indeed, but for what follows, 
I might have been induced to suppose that the object he saw was 
nothing more or less than the hero of a well-known pantomime, 
entitled Harlequin Skeleton. This circumstance, however, having 
accidentally reached the ears of a venerable clergyman who is now 
more than eighty years of age, he told me that he very well remem- 
bered to have met with such another figure, above fifty years ago, 
at Salisbury. Being there during the time of some public meeting, 
he happened to call on a surgeon at the very instant when the re- 
presentative of Death was brought in to be let blood on account of 
a tumble he had had on the stage, while in pursuit of his antago- 
nist, a Merry Andrew, who very anxiously attended him (dressed 
also in character) to the phlebotomist’s house. The same gentle- 
man’s curiosity, a few days afterwards, prevailed on Mm to bo 
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spectator of tlie dmm in wMcli our emblem of mortality was a 
performer. This dauce^ he says, entirely consisted of Dimth^s mix- 
trimices to surprise the J/crr^ Andreii^^ and of the Merrff Andreids 
efforts to elude the stratagems of Deaths by whom at last he was 

. overpowered; Ms being attended mill such circumstances 
as mark the exit of the' Dragon of Wan tley. .... It should seem 
that the general idea of this serio-comic had been bor- 

rowed from the ancient Dance of MacliabrCj commonly called The 
Dance of Death, a grotesque ornament of cloisters, both here and 
' in ' foreign parts. The 'aforesaid combination of figures, though 
erroneously ascribed to. Hans Holbein, ivas certainly of an origin 
more remote than the times in which that exninent painter is known 
to have flourished” (Steevehs) : “ The letter [representing a strug- 
gle between Death and the Fool] that occurs in Stowe s Snreej/ of 
Londou^ edit. 1618, 4to, is only an enlarged but imperfect copy 
from another belonging 'to' a regular Dance of Death used as ini- 
tials by some of the Basil printers in the sixteenth century, and 
which, from the extraordinary skill that accompanies their execu- 
tion, will ever rank amongst the finest efforts in the art of engrav- 
ing on Mocks of wood or metal Most of the subjects in this Dance 
of Death have undoubtedly .been supplied by that curious pageant 
of mortality which, during the middle ages, was so great a fa- 
vourite as to be perpetually exhibited to the people either in the 
sculpture and painting of ecclesiastical buildings, or in the books 
adapted to the service of the church : yet some of them but ill 
accord with those serious ideas which the nature of the subject is 
calculated to inspire. In these the artist has indulged a vein of 
broad and satirical humour which was not wholly reserved for the 
caricatures of modem times ; and in one or two instances he has 
even overleaped the bounds of decency. The letter in Stowe’s 
Survey is the only one that appears to have been imitated from 
the above alphabet. ... It is to be remembered that in most of the 
old dances of death the subject of the fool is introduced ; and it is, 
on the whole, extremely probable that some such representation 
might have suggested the image before us [in the letter copied 
from Stowe’s SurveyY (Dotjce). 

fool— Poor, a sort of term of endearment : I thanh it^poorfool^ ii. 93 ; 
Alas^poor /ocZ, iii. 395 ; my poor fool (ix. Cordelia) is hanged! vii. 
345 ; poor venomous fool^ vii. 596 ; The poor fool^ viii. 258 ; ihepmor 
dappled fools^ iii, 21 ; the poor fools, v. 265. (With ptoor dappled 
fools compare ‘‘ Then he stroking once or twice his prettie goate 
(which hee yet held fast by the homes) said thus, Lie downe, pide 
foole, by me, for we shall haue time enough to returne home 
againe.” Shelton’s transL of Don Quixote, Part First, p. 556, ed. 
, 1612.) 

fool— PrejJ^, a sort of term of endearment, like that of the preceding 
artide, vi. 39f4i99- 
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fool go with thy soul^ lohither it goes-^A^ A kind of proverbial impre- 
cation, iv. 281. 

fool The shrieve^s^ The sherifllz’s f ool, iii, 266: “Female idiots were 
retained in families for diversion as well as male, though not so 
commonly ; and there woiild be as much reason to expect one of 
the former in the sheriff’s household as in that of any other |>er- 
son” (Boxjce— in opposition to a note of Bitsoii). 

fool till heaven hath senh me forkine—Call me not^ iii. 30 : “ Alluding 
to the common saying [which may be traced up to classical anti- 
quity], that/oofe are Fortune's favouriteB" (Malone). 

fool, &Q.—^What is lie for a : see What is he for a foo\ &c. 

fool^S holt is soon shoi~^Af iv. 467 ; According to thefooVs holt, iii. 73 : 
gives “A fool’s bolt is soon shot. Be foljuge hrieve se^iience. 
GalL A foolish judge passes a quick sentence.” Frove 7 '’hs, p. 108, 
ed. 1768 : and see 

fools’ zanies — The : s>0iQ zany. 

fool-begg‘’d^i*fc 2 CC, ii. 13 : “ She seems to mean, by \fool-hegg'd 
fatience^ that patience which is so near to idiotkal simplicity, that 
your next relation [or any one who chose to do so] would take ad- 
vantage from it to represent you as o^fool, and heg the guardianship 
of your fortune” (Johnson) : see heg us—Yoit cannot. 

foot, to seize with the foot : Stoop'd as to foot us, vii. 718. 

foot, to strike with the foot, to kick, to spurn : foot me as yon spurn 
CL stranger ciw', ii. 356 ; foot her home again, vii. 689. 

foot, to tread, to walk ; Swithold footed thrice the old, vii. 391. 

foot, to move with measured steps, to dance : Foot itfeatly, i. 189 ; 
foot it, ghds, Yi. 4:0L 

foot, to fix or set foot in, or to set foot on : he is footed in this land 
already, iv. 448; there is jgco't of a potoer already footed, vii. 297; 
the traitors Late footed in the hingdom, vii. 310. • 

foot-clotll, a housing of cloth, hanging down on both sides of a 
horse, V. 179. 

foot-clotll mule, v. foot-cloth hoirse, Y. animals oma- 
mented with 8. foot-cloth. 

for, for that, because : for they are sent hy me, i. 295 ; For I have had 
such faults, i. 457 ; But for my hand, as imattempted yet, &c. iv. 28 ; 
And, for my heart disdainkl, <&c, iv. 121 ; AQid,for our coffers, loUh 
too great a court, &c. iv. 122; For it requh^es the royal deht it lent 
you, V. 387 ; For she is with 7ne, vii. 391 ; /or I am black, vii. 424 ; 
For we do fear the law, yH. 6dS. 

for, because of : Leave nothing out for length, vi. 168 ; For certain 
friends that are both his and mine, viL 34. 

for catching cold, i. 270 ; For swallowing the treasure of the realm, v. 
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167 ; I^or going on €lmtJi*g net^ viii. 7,; For hhmUng the fine ^otni of 
uMom j^Ieasure^ viii. S75': la these passages /or has generally been 
glossed “ for fear of, in prevention of but Horne Tooke main- 
tains that for is properly a nonnj.and lias always one and the same 
meanings viz. cause ;-’ so that, according to his explanation of 
the >vord, the cawso ofLucetta’s- taking up the papers was that tlieg 
onhjlit not catch cold; the cause of the Captaiifs damming-np Poles 
mouth was that it might mt simllov: the ireamre of Ike realm. ; the 
canse of Pericles s being advised to desist wnis that lie might not go 
on deailis mt; and 'the cause of the rich man not every hour sur- 
veying his treasure is that he may not hlunt the fine point of seldom, 
pilcasure; philologers, however, are far from agreed about the ety- 
mology of for ; see "Webster s Dlct.^ Latham's ed. of Johnsons Diet. 

- &c. 

for emd^ equivalent to eaid also^ vii, 195 : see note 136 , vii. 237. 

for mc^ for, or on, my part : Faiihj none for me^ iv. 121. 

for iky hand — The Ulg I condemned, “I condemned the lily for pre- 
suming to emulate the whiteness of thy hand” (Malone), viii. 398. 

for vdiy, because, for this reason that, i. 293 ; ii. 28 ; iii, 147 ; iv. 167 ; 
vi. 318 ; viii. 322, 458 (twice), 460 : see note 59 , ii. 62. 

forage, and run, iv. 63 : see note xiS, iv. 95. 

forbid, under a curse, forspoken, bewitched : He shall live a mart 
forbid, vii. 8. 

force-— 0/ Of necessity, necessarily : We mitst of force dispense, ii, 
167 ; of force she must, ii. 292 ; of force must yield, ii. 396 ; offeree 
I must, ii. 405 ; of force, must hiow, iii. 478 ; It must of force, iv. 
232 ; must, of force, give place to better, vi. 072. 

force, to regard, to care for, to heed : you force not to forsioear, ii. 
■ 223 ; I force not argument a straw, viii. 31 6 . 

force, to enforce, to urge : When he ii-oidd force it, i. 480 ; force 
them ivlth a constancy, v. 530 ; Why force you this ? vi. 192. 

force, to stuff : force him xoith praises, vi. 42 ; malice forced lolih ivit, 
vi. 82. 

force, to strengthen: T'F 6 Te they not fordd with those that should be 
ours, vii. 67. 

force perforce, Force forcee. Of force, of necesslUe, loill he nill he, 
in sjnte of his teetli" (Ootgrave’s i^r. and Engl. Dict.^fiv. 366, 377 ; 
V. 116 : compax'e first /orc« aLud peiforce, 

fordo, to undo, to destroy, vii. 198 ; /ort^oes, vii. 131, 468 ] fordid, vii. 
344 ; fordone (overcome), ii 321 ; vii. 345. 

fore-end of my time — The, The fore part, the early part of my 
time, vii. 678. 

foregoer’E, progenitors, ancestors, iii. 233. 
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foroliaild siw — 27^.6, The previous sin, iL119. 

foreliand-sliaftj iv. 356: “An arrow particularly formed for 
shooting straight forward ; concerning which Ascham [in his Toxo- 
])hiluB^ says, that it should be big-breasted. His account is, how- 
ever, rather obscure,” &c. Hares’s Glo$s, 

fbrelioad As low as she would loish it — Iler^ vii. 542 : see note 95 ,. 
' vii. 612. ■■ ' 

foreliorse to a smoch — They iii. 223 : “ The foreliorse of a team was 
gaily ornamented with tufts and ribbons and bells. Bertram com- 
plains that, bedizened like one of these animals, he will have to 
squire ladies at the court, instead of achieving honour in the wars” 
(Staunton). 

foreign man still— JTejit him «, “ Kept him out of the king’s pre- 
sence, employed in foreign embassies” (Johnson), v. 513. 

forestalFd remission — A ragged andy iv. 390 : Johnson thinks that 
“ perhaps by forestalVd remission he [the author] may mean a par- 
don begged by a voluntary confession of offence and anticipation 
of the charge according to iVIason, both here and in Massinger 
(The Duhe of Mikmy act iii. sc. 1, and The Bondman y act iii. sc. 3 ,-— 
TForZi’a, vol. i. p. 282, vol. ii. p. 69, ed. Gifford, 1813) aforestaird 
remission seems to mean, a remission that it is predetermined shall 
not be granted, or will be rendered nugatory Malone believes 
that here ^forestalVd only means ashed before it is granted Mr. 
Knight explains a forestalVd remission by “a pardon supplicated, 
not offered freely see ragged, 

forfeit, to transgress, to offend : still forfeit in the same hind, i. 488. 

forfeit, sovereigHy of mg servant's life — They v. 383 : “ He means the 
remission of the forfeit” (Johnson). 

forfeits, penalties, punishments: Eemit thy other forfeitSy i. 521. 

forfeits in a harher's sJioj) — Like thOyi, 515 : “ [Barbers’] shops were 
places of great resort, for passing away time in an idle manner. 
By way of enforcing some^kind of regularity, and, perhap)s, at least 
as much to promote drinking, certain laws were usually hung up, 
the transgression of which was to be punished by specific for- 
feitures. It is not to be wondered, that laws of that nature were 
as often laughed at as obeyed.” Kares’s Gloss, in “ Forfeits,” &c. : 
Steevens pronounced the metrical list of forfeits published by Ken- 
rick to be a forgery : but it would seem that they are not wholly so. 

“ Upwards of forty years ago,” says Moor, f ‘ I saw a string of such 
rules at the tonsor’s of Alderton, near the sea. I well recollect the 
following lines to have been among them ; as they are also in those 
of Nares [is. those cited from Kenrick by Nares in his Gloss, ‘jy said 
to have been copied in Northallerton in Yorkshire ; 

* First come, first serve— then come not late,’ ” &c. 

Sufolh Words, &c. 1823, p. 133. 
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forfend^^ to forbid, to prohibit, to avert, iii. 481 : iv, 160 ; v* 76 155 
257 ; vi, 295 ; vii. 450, 464, 720 j forfemhd^ vii. 383. * 

forgetive, iEYentive,iv^^^ 

forgot ?—IIow mms it^ MkJiaal, you are How comes it Mi- 
cbael, that you have thus forgot yourself ? vii. 409. 

fork, a barbed arrow-head, — a barbed arrow (saa forlxf! heads) •. 
though theforh incade The region of my heart, ni, 253. 

fork, a forked tongue : the soft ami tender fork Of a poor form i 
477 ; Adder's fork, vii. 46. ‘ ’ 

forked, homed ; o'er head and ears a fork'd one (a cuckold), iii. 42G ■ 
this forked plague (cuckold’s horns), vii. 424. ’ 

forked heads, m. 21 : “ The karbed or forked head of an arrow. Fer 
deflesidie a oreilks." Ootgrave's Fr. and Engl. Diet. : “ Item the xix. 
< aye [of August 1530] paied to a woman in rewarde that gave the 
kmgjurked heddes for his Orosbow . . . xvs.” The Prlrn Purse Er- 
penaos of King Hennj the Eighth, p. G7, ed. Kcolas. 

presages snow— ’Whose face hetween her, vii. 325: Whose face 
letween her forks, i.e. her hand held before ber face, in sign of 
modesty, with the fingers spread out, forky” CWAitirouTON) : “ The 
construction is not ‘ Whose face between her forks,’ &o., but ‘ Whose 
face presagffl snow,’ &c. The following expression, I believe, every 
understands; and he might, if he had 
read a litUe fe-ther ; which would have saved him this ingenious 
note. See in Tmon^ act iv. sc. 3 ; ^ 

‘ Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap’ ” 

pmvAUDs) : “To preserve the modesty of Mr. Edwards’s happy 
explanation, I can only hint a reference to the word fourcheure in 
Cotgraves Dictionary" (Steevbm) : Warburton’s interpretation 

mt wT'T r- ^ gentleman 

18W {ransactions of the Philological Society, 

maintains that the lady in our text is looking 
through her fingers 3 ust as a woman is represented doing at the 
Sunken and naked Noah in a picture by Gozzoli in the Campo 

, Santo and as maids are said to do at a certain object in Jonson’s 
Sad Shepherd: but qy. if Whose face hetween her forks— Lc. “Whose 

plete sentence . and if it be considered as such, can presages snoie 
mean anything else than “presages a fall of snow” ? Bosils, does 
not Whose face presages smw between her forks, i.e. “ Whose face 
presses that snow lies inter femora,” agree better than the other 

Sr n wliai presently 

tollo'WBj^Downfrom the wais% &c. ? ^ j 

^ <d ease on the old hench-Who stand so much 
on new, A quibble on the double meaning otform, vi. 419. 
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formalj retaining the proper and essential characteristic” (John- 
son’s £>/(?;?.), rational, sane : To mahe of Mm a formal man again (“to 
bring him back to his senses, and the forms of sober behaviour. 
So, in Measure for Measure^ Hnformal women ' for just the con- 
trary,” Steetens), ii. M ; formal capaeiiy (“any one in his 
senses, any one whose capacity is not disarranged, or out olformf 
Steevens), hi. 357; the formal F2C0 (the Tice who “puts on a 
formal demeanour,” Theobald ; “ perhaps means the sliretr.d^ the 
sensihle Yice,” Maloi^e ; “ the regular Vice, according to the form, 
of the old dramas,” Hares’s (rte., suh “Iniquity;” “the Yice 
who conducts himself according to a set form,” Knight), v. 394 
(see Vice — Like to the old^ &c.) ; Not lihe a formal man (a “ decent, 
regular” man, Johnson; “a man in Ms senses f Steevens; “a 
man inform^ i. e. Malone ; a man “ in a right form, an 

usual shape ” Kares’s Gloss,} ^ vii. 526. 

former ensign^ vi. 678 : see note loo, vi. 707. 
fOTlneT fortune — A, vi. 230 : see note 248, vi. 275. 
forslow, to delay, to loiter, v. 264. 
forspent, exhausted, iv. 315 ; v. 262. 
forspoke, spoke against, gainsaid, vii. 548. 
fortllCOming^, in custody : Your lady is forthcoming^ v. 133. 

forthright, a straight path ; Or hedge aside from the direct foriM 
rights vi. 57 ; Through fortli-rights and meanders (“ The passage is 
explained by the fact of the allusion being to an artificial maze, 
sometimes constructed of straight lines (forth-rights), sometimes 
of cii’cles (meanders),” Knight), i. 214. 

forty, used as “the familiar number on many occasions, where 
no very exact reckoning was necessary” (Steevens) ; “Anciently 
adopted to express a great many” (Staunton) : forty shillings^ i, 
350 ; The Humour of Forty Fancies^ iii. 144 (see Humour^ &c.) ; 
forty pounds iii. 390 ; these forty years^ iv. 117; forty rmys,^ iv. 483 ; 
forty year^ v. 16 ; these forty hours^Y, 538 ; some forty InmcheonGrs^ 
Y,h^^ forty of them ^ yL 1^1 ; forty paces^ Ym. bTl. 

forty pence^ no, I will bet forty pence that it does not, v. 617: 

Forty -pence was, in those days, the proverbial expression of a 
small wager, or a small sum. Money was then reckoned by pounds, 
marks, and nobles. Forty -pence is half a noble, or the sixth part of 
a pound. Forty pence, or three and four pence, still remains, in 
many offices, the legal and established fee” (Steevens). 

forwearied, worn out, iv. 19. 

foSSet^-SollGr^ one who f Ossets or faucets (Vr, fausseis\ the 

pipes inserted into a vessel to give vent to the liquor, and stopped 
up by a peg or spigot (“ Afosset, dolii sipho T Lat, and Engl. 

vi. 160. 
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fought at hml~As true a dog m ever, vi. 341: “An allusion to 
trall-dogs, whose generosity and courago are always shown, bymeet- 
ing the bull in front, and seizing his nose’" {JoirNSox’i ; Stee-rens 

at ds, from Sir J, Daries and Marlowe's 

“Amongst the hoars an<l (logs he goon ; 

Where, whilst he skipping cries, ‘ To head, to head,’” &c. 

Marlowe’s TTorks, p. 3l!;-5, ed. Dyce, 1858. 
foul, plain, homelj', ugly : E'er amlerhairg for foul hare a w.her quoted 
11 . IdO (see quote) i a fowl slut, iii. 47; I am foul, ibid.; Fmtl il 
■mo^tfml, being foul Hi. 62 ; as foul as teas Fimrntius' lore, iii. 122 
thT ^ liar(7-favour'd,foiil, viii. 24.‘3 ; all ihcgfoid, 

fotlluess, plainness, homeliness, ugliness : praised he the e/nds for th, 
foulness, iii. 47 ; in. love idtU her foidues.s, iii. 52. " ' 

found hie siale in sqfety~Fo reason Can, vi. 523 : see note jz, vi. 584. 

fo’Md— TlTsW, “Of known, acknowledged excellence" (SteevensI 

well fumislied” {G.eaxt White — wrongly), iii. 225 . ^ 

foUndation-(?of7 sure the, ii. 137 : “ Such was the customary phrase 
employed by those who received alms at the gates of religious 
houses. Dogber^, however, in the present in, stance, might have 

designed to say * God save th^fonmkrr ’’ (Stkevens.) 

5 I mil peat hie pate four dags, iv. 
497 ; /»«r hours together, yii. 136 ; Fonrfenefs are to, card, vii. 631 ; 
fmtfnm all four days^ vii 536 : see note 55 , vii 222. 

foutr^forthewen-lel-A, iv. 3% ; A foutra for thine ofice,Mi.-. see 

note JOS, IV. 415» 

fo-^-Thou diest onpoiniof, iv.483: “This [/oa-] was a familiar and 
favourite expression for the old English weapon, the broad-sword 
ot donsons days, as distinguished from the small (foreign) sword.” 

teftord^ note on Jmison's Worhs, vol. iv. p. 429 : So in Webster’s 
White Devil; 

"O, what blade is’t? 

A Toledo, or an EngUsh/o® ?” Worhs, p. 50, od. Dyco, 1S57 : 

“The name [fox] was given from the circumstance that Andrea 

ierrara and since Ms time, other foreign sword-catlers, adopted a 
fox as the blade-mark of their weapons. Swords, with a running- 
fox rudely engraved on the blades, are still occasionally to be met 
with m the old-cunosity shops of London’’ (Staunton). 
foxsllipj cunning, vi, 202. 
fracted, broken, iv. 437 ; vi. 524. 

byfraciioM, means hrohen 

mats, interrupted sentences, alrupt remarks” (Johnson). 

mture's frame, ii.l21 : see note 54, 
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•frampal, framj^old (different forms of the same word) ; to he f ram- 
pal^ to be peevish, froward, viii. 165 ; a very fram^old l}fe^ a very 
uneasy, vexations, turbulent life, i. 367. 

Prance ? Mess. From France to F^iglanclr— Sow goes all in^ iv. 52 ; 
“ The King asks how all goes in France; the Messenger catches the 
word goes^ and answers that whatever is in France goes now into 
England” (Johnson). 

Prsnce F in her foreheadyde, — Where^ ii. 28 : see Introd. to The 
Comedy of Errors^ ii. 2, 

Prance, Young gentleme7i imuldhe as sad as flight, Only for wanton- 
mss~When I was iv. 46: doubt whether our author had 

any authority for attributing this species of affectation to the 
French. He generally ascribes the manners of England to all 
other countries” (Malone) : The French may or may not have 
been the inventors of this singular mark of gentility, which, it is 
well known, was once highly fashionable in England. But Kash, 
in one of Ms tracts, expressly mentions an assumed melancholy 
as among the follies which “idle travellers” brought home from 
France. The passage is very curious ; “ What is there in Fraunce 
to be learnd more than in England, but falshood in fellowship, 
perfect slouenrie, to lone no man but for my pleasure, to swearo 
Ahgyar la moji, DIcm when a mans lianimes are scabd? For the 
idle traueller (I nieane not for the souldiour), I bane knowen some 
that haue continued there by the space of halfe a dozen yeare, and 
when they come [came] home, they haue hyd a little weerish leane 
face vnder a broad French hat, kept a terrible coyle with the dust 
in the streete in their long cloakes of gray paper, and spoke Eng- 
lish strangely. Nought else haue they profited by their trauell, saue 
learnt to distinguish of the true Burdeaux grape, and knowe a cup 
of neate Gascoygne wine from wine of Orleance ; yea, and perad- 
uenture this also, to esteeme of the poxe as a pimple, to weare a 
veluet patch on their face, and tvalhe melancholy loitli their armes 
folded^ The Vnfortunate Traveller^ Or, The Life ofJache Wilton, 
1594, sig. l4. 

PranciSCO— i/y, i. 373 : “ He means fMy Frenchman^' ” (Malone). 

frank, a small enclosure in which animals, generally boars, were 
fattened, a sty (“Franc. A franhe or stic, to feed and fatten hogs 
in.” Gotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet .) : in the oldfranh, iv. 337. 

frank’d UJ), styed up, v. 371, 440. 

franklin, a freeholder, iv. 225 ; vii. 676 ; franMms, iii. 501. 

Prateretto, vii. 305 : A fiend, with whom, it %vouId seem, Shake- 
speare became acquainted from Harsnet's Declaration of egregious 
Popish Impostures, 1603 ; see p. 49 of that work. 

frangllting’ souls— The, The souls who compose the fraught or 
freight, i. 177. 
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fXBBj liberal : Being fne it tMnlm all Mers «o, ti* 53L 

fTBBf free from yIcIoiis tamt, guiltless: Mow. free thm^lm i$ Jealous^ 
iii. 443 ; Make mad ilie guiltg, and appal the free^ vii. 140. 

free things^ ‘‘states clear from distress” (Johnson), vii. 308. 

Free-town, vi. 391 : see lutrod. to Romeo mid Julhf vi. 384. 

Fr61icll erovm more — xi, i. 448: Some of your Freneh crowns have 
no hair at all, ii. 274 ; the French may lay twenty French (wonms to 
07ie^ (hey will beat ns ; for they hear them on their shoulders^ iv, 475 : 
quibbling allusions to tbe baldness produced by the French (vene- 
real) disease, — wliich baldness was knoTO by tlie name of French 
crown. 

fTBtme^yoit cannot yilcfy upon me— Though you vii. 1G3: ‘‘Here 
is a play on words, and a double meaning. Hamlet says, though 
you can rex mc^ you cannot impose on me ^ though you can stop the 
insmmcrf you cannot play on IF (Douce) : see tbe next article, 

frets, tbe stops of instruments of the lute or guitar kind, “small 
lengths of wire on which the fingers press the strings in playing 
the guitar” (Busby’s Diet, of Musical Terms^ third ed.), iii. 132. 

friend, a lover — a term applied to both sexes : hath got his fiend 
mth cliild^ i. 455; walk about with your friend.^ ii. 87; come in 
visard to my friend^ ii. 222, 

friend — At., On terms of friendship : all greeiingSy that a king., at 
friend t Can send Ms brother^ iii. 494. 

friend— To, “is equivalent to for friend.’ So we say To take to- 
wife. The German form of to {zu) is used in a somewhat similar 
manner,” <S:c. (Craik) : ioe shall have Mm luell to f riend, vi. G50 ; As' 
1 shall find the time to friend, vii. 53 ; opporiunity to fr lend, vii. 64G. 

friends to meet; but mountains may be removed, &c . — It is a hard 
matter for, iii. 41 : “ Alluding ironically to the proverb, ‘ Friends 
may meet, but mountains never greet.’ See Kay’s Collection [p. 
110, ed. 1708]” (Steevens). 

frippery, a shop for the sale of second-hand apparel (Fr. f ripper ie), 
i. 224. 

from, away from, departing from : tMs is from my commission, iii. 
339; any thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing, vii. 153; 
/ro???/ the sense of all civility, vii. 379. 

from my house {if I had if) — ii. 81 ; So, I commend me from our house 
in grief, viii. 324: The usual formula at the conclusion of letters 
in Shakespeare’s time was/rom the house of the writer: as to the 
words, if I had it, in the first of these passages, — the same sort of 
joke k found in the translation of the Menmchmi, 1595, by W. W. 
[William Warner ?] ; 

** Men. What, mine owne Peniculus ? 

Pm. Yours (ifaith) bodie and goods, if I had amjT Big. b. 
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frOBtj a beginning : in ApriV s fronts iii. 466 ; in summer's front, viii. 
400 . ■ ' 

fronts to oppose ; you four shall front them, iv. 227 ; to front his re- 
venges with the easy groans of old women, 223 ; Which fronted uniwe 
own peace, Yii. bll. 

that file Where others tell steps uoith me, Y, 492 : Explained 
by Johnson, “ I am bnt primus inter pares ^ I am but first in tb© 
row of counsellors on wMcli explanation Mason remarks, “ This 
was the very idea that Wolsey wished to disclaim. It was not his 
intention to acknowledge that he was the first in the row of coun- 
sellors, but that he was merely on a level with the rest, and stept 
in the same line with them.” 

frontier, an outwork in fortification : The moody frontier of a ser- 
vant hrow (the word used metaphorically), iv. 216 ; Of paluadoes, 
frontiers, parapets, iY,2W, 

frontlet on f— What makes that, yIL 268 : A frontlet was a forehead- 
cloth, worn formerly by ladies at night to give smoothness to their 
foreheads : here, of course, the word is equivalent to “ angry, scowl- 
ing look.” 

froth and lime, i, 353 : see note 8, i. 419 ; where Steevens states that 
“ the first was done by putting soap into the bottom of the tankard 
when they drew the beer but I question if Shakespeare alludes 
to frothing beer hy means of soap (Compare “ You, Tom Tapster, 
that tap your small cans of beere to the poore, and yet fill them 
half e full of froth,''' &c. G-reene’s an Vpstart Courtier, sig. 

F 2 verso, ed. 1620 : 

“ Whose horses may be cosen’d, or what jugs 
Fill'd up with froth 2” Jonson’s New Inn, act ii, sc. 2 : 

“ I fill my pots most duly 
Without deceit or /ro^h, sir.” 

The Jolly Tfade 87 nan,—J)nYiey'B Pills to purge 
Melancholy, vol. vi. p. 91). 

fruitful As the free elements— As, Liberal, bountiful, as the ele- 
ments, out of which all things are produced” (Johnson), vii. 412. 

fruitful Owe, One copious meal, i, 503. 

fruitfully, fully : you understand me f— Most fruitfully, iii. 230. 

fruitfully, abundantly : time and place will he fruitfully offered, 
wii'329.' 

frusll, to bruise, to break to pieces, vi. 97. 

frustrate, frustrated: Our frustrate search,!, 214; Being so frus- 
trate, vii. 584. 

full, complete : as full, as fortunate a hed, ii. 104 ; What a full for- 
tune, vii. 377 ; a full soldier, vii. 395 ; his full fortune, vii. 718 ; full 
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of face completely, exuberantly beantiM/’ Malonb), mil 6 ; ike 
fulled man, vii, 550. 

fttll-fortun'd, vii. 681 : compare the preceding article. 

fallam : see gourd and fallam, 

fulfil, to fill completely: that they are sofuljiWd With meni's abusei^ 
viii. 323 ; fulfilling holts (bolts that quite fill the staples), ti. 5, 

lustful ; the fulsome ewes^ ii. 355 (The meaniiig of fulsome 
in this line is determined by what precedes, ‘Hhe ewes, being 
' rank”).' 

fulsOIEB v. '446 : see*iiote io6, V. 473. 

fimiiter ov fumitory, thefumuria officinalis, a weed common in corn- 
fields, vii. 310 ; iv. 500. 

funerals J vi. 294, 683 : see note io8, vi. 709. 

furnaces, throws out as from a furnace, vii 652. 

furnisllings, vii. 293 : Explained by Steevens “ samples.” 

furred pack, “ a wallet or knapsack of skin with the hair outward” 
(Johnson), V. 170. 

fust, to grow fusty or mouldy, vii. 178. 

fustilarian, a low term of abuse, — formed from /aa% (surely not, 
as Steevens conjectures, fsomfustis), iv. 331, 


gaberdine, a coarse loose outer garment, a frock or mantle (Span. 
gavardina: “<3raban. A cloahe of Felt for rainie weather^ a Gahar- 
dineJ"^ Cotgrave’s Fr. and EngL Dkt'),L 203, 205 ^ ii. 356. 
gad of steel — A, A pointed instrument of steel, a steel point, vi. 326, 
gad — Done Upon the, Done suddenly, while the iron (the ^uez^-the 
iron bar) is hot” (Ritson), vii. 258. 
gage, a pledge, iv. 107, 109 (four times), 110, 157, 158 (twice), &c. : 

Gage, A pledge, French. Hence the glove or gauntlet thrown 
down in challenges was called a gage, because, by throwing it, the 
challenger pledged himself to meet the person who should take it 
up.” Hares’s Gloss. 

gage, to pledge : gage them loth in an tin just behalf, iv. 220 ; Math 
left me gag'd, ii. 348 ; Was gaged hy our Icing, vii. 106. 
gage — Lay to, to leave in pawn ; Pawn'd honest looks, hut laid no 
toords to gage, viii. 325. 
gain-giving, misgiving, vii. 206. 

gait, way : take his gait (“ take his way, or direct his steps,” Bthe- 
yens), ii. 322 ; go your gait, vii. 328. 
gait, proceeding : to suppress Eis further gait herein, vii. 109. 
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GalatllOj the name of Hector’s horse, according to the modem 
additions to the tale of Troy, vi. 94. 

; gallant^springillg,, ‘‘blooming, in'. the spring of life” (John- 
.son), V. 378., ■ 

Gallian^ Gallic, French, V. 78 ; vii, 652. ' ; . . . 

galliardj a quick and lively dance, “With lofty turnes and capriols 
in the ayre” (Sir John Davies’s Orchestra^ &g. st. 68), iii. 333 (three 

,, times) ; iv. 431. 

galliasses, iii. 138 : “ Galliassj or Galleasse, A large galley ; a 
vessel of the same construction as a galley, but larger and heavier. 
Galeazm^ Italian ; galleasse^ French. According to the explanation 
given in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary^ the masts of a galleasse were 
three, which could not be lowered like those in a galley ; and the 
number of seats for rowers was thirty-two.” Nares’s Gloss. 

gaUimatlfry, a strange medley, a confused Jumble, a hotchpotch 
(Fr. i. 362 ; iii. 475. 

gallow, to scare, to frighten, vii. 295. 

Galloway 7iags^ “common hackneys” (Johnson), iv. 346. 

gallowglasses, heavy-armed foot-soldiers of Ireland and of the 
Western Isles, v. 184 ; vii. 6. (And see Jamieson’s Eiym. Diet of 
the Scottish Language, sub “ Galloglach the etymon of the term 
is doubtful.) 

gallows, a rogue (one deserving the gallows), ii. 211. 

Gam — Davy, iv. 494 : “ This gentleman being sent by Henry, before 
the battle, to reconnoitre the enemy, and to find out their strength, 
made this report : ‘May it please you, my liege, there are enough 
to be killed, enough to be taken prisoners, and enough to run 
away,’ He saved the king’s life in the field. Had our poet been 
apprized of this circumstance, this brave Welshman would pro- 
bably have been more particularly noticed, and not have been 
merely registered in a muster-roll of names” (MaIiONe). 

gamestor, a frolicksome, adventurous person ; Now will I stir this 
gamester,m,^ \ Sirrah young gamcsUTy m.W^. 

gamsstar, a facetious fellow, a wag : You^re a merry gamester, my 
Lord Sands, -sf, 

gamester, a prostitute: a common gamester to the cam,p, iii. 282; 
a gamester atfwe or at seven, viii. 58. 

ofhreath — Tte, This mouth, iv. 42. 

gaping, shouting, roaring (“Littleton in his Dictionary has ‘To 
gape or bawl, vociferor’,” Eeed) : leave your gaping, v. 567. 

garboils, tumults, uproars, Gommoiiom (Yt. garbouilU), vii, 506, 
517. 
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garden — The wotM& hest^ France, iv. 508- 

garden-tiouse, a sninmer«lionse (formerly often used for pur- 
poses of intrigue), i. 512, 513 ; Tiii. 190. 

garden^ Costard’s blunder for guerdon^ ii. 187 (four times). 

Gargantua^S mouthy iii. 41 : An allusion to the giant Gargantua 
in the immortal satire of Rabelais. 

garisll;, splendid, shining, showy, gaudy, t. 427 ; vi. 433. 

gaskilLS^ loose hose or breeches, iii. 335. 

gasted, frightened, vii. 276. 

gastneSS, ghastliness, vii. 458. 

gaud, a bawble, a trinket, a piece of finery, a showy ornament, ii. 
309 ; gaudsj ii. 266 ; iii. 128 ; iv. 39 ; vi. 57 ; viii. 185. 

gaudy-nigllt, a night of festivity and rejoicing, vii. 562. 

gear, dress : shapeless gear^ ii, 219. 

gear, matter in hand, business : Fll grow a talher for this gear^ ii. 
348 ; a good wench for this gear^ ii. 363 ; To this gear^ v. 125 ; vi. 
333 ; I will remedy this gear^ v. 145 ; Will this gear nder he mended f 

vi. 6. 

gear, stuff : provide this gear^Yi. 53 ; goodly gear ^ vi,420 ; soon- speed- 
ing gear, vi. 463. 

geek, a fool, a bubble : made the most notorious gech and gull^ iii. 394. 

geek, a subject of ridicule, a jest ; to become the gech and scom^ vii. 

, ;717. :■ 

geese — Since I pinched^ i. 409 : “ The allusion is to the schoolboys’ 
custom of plucking quills out of tbe wings of geese, not only on 
the commons where they graze, but in the markets, as they hang 
by the neck, from the hands of the farmers who are selling them.'" 
Sherwen Mss.^ — apud Halliwell. 

geminy, a pair, i. 366. 

general — The^ The people, the multitude : The general^ subject to a 
well-wished hing^ i. 472 ; good or had unto the general^ vi, 23 ; caviare 
to the general^ vii. 143. 

general is not like the hive — When that the^ vi. 19 : see note a 2 , vi. 
104. 

general of our gracious empress^ &c. — Were now the^ iv. 496 : The 
allusion is to the Earl of Essex, who in April, 1699, went to Ire- 
land, as Governour, to quell the rebellion of Tyrone. On his de- 
parture a throng of all ranks and conditions pressed round him, 
cheering and blessing him. His return, in September of the same 
year, far from being what the poet here reasonably predicted, was 
secret and solitary, for it had been preceded by disaster” (Grant 
White). 
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general gender-^The^ “ The common race of the people” (Johnson) , 

■vii 187. 

general huts — O^r, “ Our common clowns” (Johnson), vi. 192. 

generation, children, offspring : that mahes Ms generation messes 
To gorge his appetite^ YU, 

generosity, high birth : To break the heart of generosity (“ To give 
the final blow to the nobles,” Johnson), -vi. 140. 

gene rolls, noble : The. generous and gravest citizens^ i. 506 ; the 
generous islanders^ vii. 424. 

Genius mid the mortal mst7*uments-^The^ vi. 632 : “Apparently, 
by the genius pwe are to understand the contriving and immortal 
mind, and most probably the mortal instruments are the earthly 
passions” (Gbaik). 

gennets, horses,— properly, Spanish horses, of the race of the 
Barbs, vii. 378. 

Gentile, mud no Jew--A^ ii. 369 : “A jest arising from the ambi- 
guity of Gentile., which signifies both a heathen, and one well hoim" 
(Johnson). 

gentle, of liberal rank : In whose success (succession) we are gentle, 
iii. 432 ; He said he vpas gentle, but unfortunate, vii. 695 ; no gentler 
than my dog, iv. 485. 

and not fearful — He^s : &eefeajful—He\s, See. 

gentle Ms condition, “ advance him to the rank of a gentleman” 
(Johnson), iv. 481. 

gentleman of the very first house^AyYi. 418: According to Stee- 
vens, “ a gentleman of the first rank, of the first eminence among 
these duellists according to Mr: ;Staunton, “ a gentleman-scholar 
of the very first school of fencing while Mr. Halliwell and Mr. 
Grant White adopt the perhaps doubtful explanation which I gave 
long ago, viz. “ a gentleman of the very first rank, alias an upstart 
fellow, a nobody an explanation to which I was led by finding 
in Fletcher’s Woman’s Pmc, act iv. sc. 1, 

“ . , . but to be made a whim-wham, 
gentlemm o^ the fii'sthouSe, 

For all my kindness to her;” 

also in Ootgrave’s Fr, and “ Gentilhomme de viile. A 

Gentleman of the first head, an rpsta^t Gentleman and in Coles’s 
Lat. and Engl. Diet. “ An upstart Gentleman, a Gentleman of the 
first head, /lomo norwa, a se orto.” 

gentles, gentlefolks : Will you go, gentlesf i. 380; but, gentles, agree, 
ii. 181 ; the gentles are at their game, ii. 196 ; Gentles, methinks you 
frown, iii. 145; But pardo7i, gentles iv. 421 ; the scene Is now 
transported, gentles, iY. 4:M. 

gentry, complaisance, courtesy : To show us so muck gentry, vii. 132. 
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gOUtry^'^^rank denTed from inkeritaiac©” (Johnson’s .Die*!), rank 
as gentlefolks : ihe arUck of iky gentry^ i. 361 ; tvliJch 7io lens adorns 
Our gentry^ te. iii. 432 y gentry^ titles wisdoin, m. 183, 

George, the figure of Saint O-eorge on horseback worn by Knights 
of the Garter, v. 166, 434 (twice). 

germaB., a “ brother, one approaching to a brother in proximity of 
blood” (Johnson’s Diet) : german to the Uon^ vi, 559 ; genneis for 
germans (relations), vii. 378. 

GermaB, chch^ stUl a-reyaimig — Like n, ii. 187 : So in Jenson’s 
Bilent TFb??in??,, Otter says, “She takes herself asunder still when 
she goes to bed, into some twenty boxes; and about next day 
noon is put together again, like a great German clock on which 
passage Gifford remarks, “These and similar allusions to the cum- 
brous and complicated machinery of the first clocks (which we 
received from Germany) are very frequent in our old dramatists.” 
Jonson’s voL iii. p. 432, 

German Hunting in water-worh—The^iY. 333: The representation 
of a German boar-hunt,— perhaps, of some particular boar-hunt 
(with no reference, surely, to the legend of the Wild Huntsman), 
executed in water-colour (or distemper ?) on cloth. 

germane, or related, akin : those that are germane to 7im, 

hi. 488 ; more german to the matter y YiL 204. 

Germans desire to ham three of your horses: the duhe hi^nself will 
56, &c. — Thefi, 400; there is three comi-germans that has cozened^ 
&c. i, 405 : sm duke de Jarmany — A, 

Germany, can dmflywUness---The upper ^ v. 563 : “ Alluding to the 
heresy of Thomas Muntzer, which sprung up in Saxony in the years 
1521 and 1522. See an account of his tenets in Alexander Boss’s 
View of all Religions in the IFbrM, 6th edit. p. 398, &c.” (Grby.) 

germens, germs, seeds, vii. 47, 294. 

gBSt prefix'd for' s parting — To let him there a month behind ihe^ To 
detain him there a month beyond the time prescribed for Ms 
departure, iii. 421 : In a royal “progress” the lodgings and stages 
for rest were called gests (from the Fr. gisie) ; and, as Nares (in 
Gloss.) remarks, the table of the gests limited not only the places, 
but the time of staying at each. 

gests, exploits, vii. 571. 

get within Um^ get witMn his guard, close with him, ii. 44. 

gllOSt, a dead body : see timely-parted ghost. 

gllOSted, haunted as a ghost, vii. 529. 

giant-— mollification for your, iii. 340 : “ Ladies, in romance, 
are guarded by giants, who repell all improper or troublesome 
advances. Yiola, seeing the waiting-maid so eager to oppose her 
message, entreats Olivia to pacify her giant” (Johnson) : “Yiola 
likewise alludes to the diminutive size of Maria” (Steeyens). 
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gih^A , vii. 172 ; as melancholy as a gih-cat^ XY, 212 : A gib or a gib- 
cat is an old male cat,— being tbe contraction of Gilbert (*‘ A 
gibbe (or old male cat). Macou^ Qoigm'^%\FT, and Engl, Diet: 
“A G-ib-cat, Catus^felis masP Coles’s Lat and Engl. Diet) : Eay 
gives “As meianclioly as a gib’d [a corruption of gibl cat” Pro- 
mrbs^ p. 224, ed. 1768, 

gibbets brewer's huchet-—IIe thaf^ iv. 361 : “This alludes to 
the manner of carrying a barrel, by putting it on a sling, wbicli is 
thus described by R. Holme ; ‘ The slings are a strong, thick, yet 
short pole, not above a yard and an half long : to the middle is 
ixed a strong plate with a hole, in which is put a hook ... on this 
hook is [are] fastened two other short chains, with broad-pointed 
hooks, with them clasping the ends of the barrels above the heads, 
the barrel is lifted up, and borne by two men to any place, as is 
shewed Chap. Y. No. 146.’ Acad, of Armory^ B. hi. chap. vii. § 121. 
Most people who live in London have seen the operation, in taking 
a barrel from the dray, which is exactly represented by Holme’s 
figure. It is evident, that to hang or gibbet a barrel on the pole, in 
this manner, must be done by a quick movement, so as to attach 
both hooks at once.” Nares’s Gloss. 

a kind of top (“ Moscolo ... a top^ a gigge or twirle that children 
ploy with." Florio’s Ital. and Engl. Diet : “ Toupie. A gig^ or cast- 
ing-top." Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. h. 201, 209 (t\vice). 

giglet (or giglot)^ wanton, giddy: a giglet wench, v. 64 ; 0 glglet 
Fortune, Yii. 

giglets (or giglots), wantons, jades : Away with those giglets, i. 516 
(“ A Giggle, or Gigglet. Gadrouillette." . . . “ Gadrouillette : A minx, 
gigle, flirt, callet, Gixie; (a famed word, applyahle to any such 
cattell)." Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet: “A Giglet, /cemfwo-j^e^w- 
lam." Coles’s Lat and Engl. Diet). 

gild the faces of the grooms withal^ For it must seem their guilt — Pll 
(with a quibble on gild and guilt), vii. 24 ; gilt loith Frenchmen^ s 
blood, iv. 21 : “ To gild any thing with blood is a very common 
phrase in the old plays” (Ste evens) : “At this we shall not foe 
surprised, if we recollect that gold was popularly and very gener- 
ally styled red." Nares’s Gloss. : and see golden blood, &q. 

gild6d 'em — This grand liquor that hath, i. 234: Gilded is a cant 
expression for “drunk and in grand liquor there is an allusion 
to the grand elixir of the alchemists : compare medicine hath With 
Ills tinct gilded thee — That great 

gilded vii. 509 : “ On all puddles where there is much mix- 

ture of urine, as in stable-yards, &o. there is formed a film, which 
reflects ail the prismatic colours, and very principally yellow, and 
other tinges of a golden hue,” Nares’s Gloss. 
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giM^VOTB-^Curmtions and $tTea¥d^ iii. 468; gillymn^ Hi. 469: 

“ GiUofer or Gehfer, The old name for tHe whole class of carna- 
tions, pinks, and sweet-williams; from the French girqfle^ which 
is itself corrupted from the Latin carioi^liylluni. See an ample 
account of them in Lyte’s Dodoem^ pp. 172-175, In Langham's 
Garden of Health they are called galofers. See p. 281. Our modem 
word gillyflower is corrupted from this. See ^forhe GUhfer in 
Lyte’s Dodoens^ p. 168. They were called stoek from being kept 
both summer and winter.” Nares’s Gloss, : Carnations and Gillo- 
vors^ or gilloflowers, belong to the genus Bianthus, and were well 
known in the time of Shakspere. Parkinson, in his ‘ Garden of all 
sorts of Pleasant Flowers,’ dedicated to the Queen of Charles I., , 
and published in 1629, says that ‘ carnations and gilloflowers be the 
chiefest flowers of account in all our English gardens and he calls 
them tksjpride of our English gardens^ and the queen of delight and 
of flowers^ and adds: ‘They flower not until the heat of the year, 
which is in July, and continue flowering until the colds of the 
autumn check them, or until they have wholly outspent them- 
selves ; and these fair flowers are usually increased hy sliqjsJ He 
also distinguishes them from the gilloflower called stock gillovor. 
Gerarde, in his ‘Herball,’ describing the carnation-giijbfioure, says : 

‘ On the top of the stalks do grow very fair flowers, of an excellent 
sweet smell, and pleasant carnation colour, whereof it took his 
name.’ Tusser, in ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,’ 
notices gilloflowers red, white, and carnation, as distinct from wall 
gilloflowers and stock gilloflowers, and adds ; 

* The giUoflower also, the skilful doe know, 

Doth look to he covered in frost and in snow.’ 

Spenser, in ‘ Hobbinol’s Bittie’ [^The Shepheards Calender^ 
has the following ; 

‘ Bring hither the pink and purple culiumbine, 

With 

Bring sweet carnations [Bring coronations], and sops in wine, 
Worn of paramours.’ 

Sir W. J. Hooker’s ‘ British Flora,’ vol. i. p. 177, under Dianthus 
Caryophyllus (clove-pink carnation, or clove gillyflower), says ; 
‘Few persons, on seeing this plant, as it grows on old walls, would 
suppose it was the origin of one of the ‘ fairest flowers of the sea- 
son,’ 

* The curious choice clove July flower,’ 

or carnation of our gardens, with its endless diversity of colour and 
form ; yet such it is always considered to be.’ The streaked gillo- 
vors, noticed by Perdita, are produced by the flowers of one kind 
being impregnated by the pollen of another kind, and this art (or 
law) in nature Shakspere alludes to in the delicate language used 
by Perdita, as well as to the practice of increasing the plants by 
slips.” Beisly’s ShaJc^ere^s Garden, &o. p. 82. 
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gilt, gilding, golden show, display of gold : the double gilt of this op- 
portunity^ hi. 365 ; Our gayness and our giU^ It. 482 ; Than gilt his 
trophy^ Vi. 145 ; Jrw of Naples hid with Unglish gilt^ y. 261; when 
iIiotiwastinthygilt^m.B62. 

gilt, money : for the gilt of Frame— 0 guilt indeed! (with a quibble 
on ^^^7^ and iv. 434. 

giminal-bitj iy. 479 : This was a sort of double bit, in which the 
parts were united as in a gimmal-ring (derived by most from the 
Latin gemellus') : ‘‘ There came into fashion, towards the sixteenth 
century, a class of rings which were called gimmal rings or gimmals, 
and which, as the name implies, consisted at first of two rings 
united in one, but which were afterwards formed of three, and 
sometimes even of four separate rings. When the rings were closed 
together, the place at which they fastened was covered externally 
with the representation of two hands clasped, and hence the term 
gimmal is often applied to a single ring when it bears this parti- 
cular device” (Weight) : OompsxQ joint-ring, 

giHlHierS, a gimcrack, a quaint contrivance (akin to, if not a cor- 
ruption^of, gimmal: see the preceding article), v. 11. 

gin, to begin, vii. 68 ; gins^ i. 217 ; vii. 6, 124, 661 ; viii. 41. 

ging, a gang, i. 398. 

(“ And joyne with you a of lusty iadds. 

In all our ginge wee are but sixty five.” 

Hey wood’s Fair Maid of the West, Pai't Fmst, 1631, 
pp. 40, 48. 

“ Who still led the Eusticke , , 

Drayton’s Shepheards Sirena, p. 146; appended to 
The Battaile of Agincourt, &c, 1627: 

But the word is of great antiquity.) 

gingerly, nicely, carefully, i. 269. 

gipsy lust — To cool a, vii. 497 ; Lihe a nght gipsy ^ hath, at fast and 
loose, See, vii. 574 : In the first of these passages “ is used both 
in the original meaning for an Egyptian, and in its accidental sense 
for a had woman''' (Johnson) : in the second passage “There is a 
kind of pun arising from the corruption of the word Egyptian into 
gipsy. The old law-books term such persons as ramble about the 
country, and pretend skill in palmistry and fortune-telling, Egyp- 
tians" (Sir J. Hawkins) ; and see fast and loose, 

gird, a sarcasm, a gibe, iii. 175 ; v. 40 (see hmdly). 

gird, to gibe, to taunt, iv. 320 ; vi. 142. 

girdle breah—I pray God my, iv. 262 : “Alluding to the old adage, 

‘ ungirt, unbiesF” (Stee yens). 
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girdl0 — Me Mms^hm to Mm Mb^ ii. 133 : “ Large belts were worn 
witii the buckle before ; but for wrestlag the buckle ww turned 
behind, to give the adversary a fairer grasp at the girdle. To turn 
the buckle behind, therefore, was a challenge’' (Holt White) : A 
proverbial phrase, given in this form by Bay — ‘ If you be angry, you 
may turn the buckle of your girdle behind you,’ ed. 1678, p. 226 
[p. 175, ed. 1768] ; in other words, you may change your tem])er or 
humour, alter it to the opposite side. It seems to have no con- 
nexion with either chaileaging or 'wrestling, as some have sup- 
posed ; and it not unf requently occurs in the -form — ‘ you may turn 
your buckle,’ without any mention of the girdle” (BLilliwell). 

Gis, a corruption of Jems, vii. 181. 

giV6, to give, to show, as armorial bearings: ffive skeej} in lions'^ 
steady V. 21 ; tlie hearts of old gave hands ; But our new fteraldry is 
hands, not hearts (with a quibble on the word gave, and certainly 
without any allusion, as Warburton supposed, to the new order of 
baronets created by King James), vii. 431. 

(“An Eagle argent in a field of blew 

Bogero whilom the crest of Troy,” &c. 

Sir J. Harington’s Ortodo 

* B. xxTi. st. 69 : 

“ It spites him that Bogero dare aspire 
To give Ms coat, being a berdlesse boy.” 

Id. B. XXX. st. 17 : 

“ Bose of tbe Queene of Lone belon’d; 

Englands great kings, diuinely mou’d, 

Qme roses in tbeir banner,” &c. 

Sir J. Davies’s Seventh Hymn of Asiraia; appended 
to Nosce Tei]f>$'um, &c. ed. 162*2. — 

With the second of the above passages of Shakespeare may be 
compared 

“ My hand shall netier giue my heart, my heart shall gine 
, myhand.”^ .. ■ ■ 

'WBrner'^B Albions England, p. 282, ed. 1596.) 

give aim: see aim — Give, 

give me your hands, give me your applause, clap your hands, ii. 323. 

give thee the huclders — I: see bucklers, &g, 

given out these arms, resigned these arms, v. 182 : see note 170 , v. 
224. 

glad — To give Mm, viii. 20 ; Here glad would seem to be a substan- 
tive, — gladness, 

gleefcj a joke, a jeer, a scoff : First Mus. What will you give us f Pet, 
No money, on my faith; but the gleeh, — I will give you the minstrel, 

, vi. 460 ; gleehs, v. 46 : “ In some of the notes on this word it has 
I been supposed to be connected with the card-game of gleeh; but 
it was not recoHected that the Saxon language supplied the term 
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Oiig, ludihrium^ and doubtless a corresponding yerb. Thus glee 
signifies mirth Mxd. jocularity ^ and gleemm or gligman^ a minstrel 
orjoculator. Gleeh was therefore used to express a stronger sort of 
joke, a scoffing. It does not appear that the phrase to give the gleeh 
was ever introduced in the above game, which was borrowed by us 
from the French, and derived from an original of very difierent 
import from the word in question. ,,, To give the minstrel is no 
more than a punning phrase for ^giving the gleeh. Minstrels and 
jesters were anciently called gleehmen ov gligmen^' (Douce) : “To' 
give the gleeh meant to pass a jest upon, to make a person appear 
ridiculous. To give which follows, has no such mean- 

ing. Peter only means, ‘ I will call you minstrel, and so treat yon 
to which the musician replies, ‘Then I will give you the serving 
creature j as a personal retort in kind.” Nares’s Gloss, in “ AG-leek.” 

gleeky to joke, to jeer, to scoff, ii. 290 ; gleehing^ iv. 498. 

GlendoWOr is dead— A certain instance that., iv. 354 : “Grlendower 
did not die till after King Henry lY. Shakespeare was led into 
this error by Holinshed, who places Owen Glendower’s death in 
the tenth year of Henry’s reign” (MalLONE). 

glib, to geld, iii. 438. 

gloTbO— -T/iia disiracled., “ This head confused with thought” (Stee- 
VENS), vii. 124. 

glory, vaunting : how high thy glory towers., iv. 22. 

Gloster loitk these letters — Go you before to^ vii. 273 : Here Gloster 
“ is to be understood of the town of that name, as is evident from 
the ‘ there’ "at the end of this speech : it is made the residence of 
Began and Oornwal, to give likelihood to an ensuing scene’s action, 
— their late quitting it, and evening visit to G-loster in a castle of 
his residence, which we may suppose in its neighbourhood: earls, 
in old time, had some dominion in the counties that gave them 
their titles, and resided there usually” (Cabell).' 

Gloster’s dukedom is too ominou$yy. 27X : “ Alluding perhaps to the 
deaths of Thomas of Woodstock, and Humphrey, dukes of Closter” 
(Steevens). ■ 

glove io Death himself &c. — 1 loill throw my., “ I will challenge Death 
himself in defence of thy fidelity” (Johnson), vi. 69. 

gloves in my cap — Wore, vii. 300: see second /arowr. 

glow, to make to glow : To glow the delicate clieehs., vii. 521. 

gloze, to expound, to commerai i the Frmch unjustly gloze^ &c. iv. 
426 ; Have gloz'd^ — hit superficially y A. 35. 

gloze, to flatter, to wheedle, to cajole : the mllain would ghze mw^ 
i. 516 ; youth and ease have taught to gloze, iv. 123 ; Tamora to gloze 
with all., vi. 336 ; I will gloze with him., viii. 9. 
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globes, ini«rpetatiom : % ikme gUzm %j ii. 20S. 
glut Um^ swallow liim, i 177. 

Mm U (Ummd, UU tM, iv. B21 ; An alliisioa to tlie 
ricli mao in Scripture, 

gnarled, knotty, i. 467. 
gnarling, snarling, iv. 120 ;*v. 147. 

go in the To Join with yon in yoiir song” (Steeveks)! ii. 


go to the world — To: see worlds To go to the, 

go to thg cold hed^ a7id imrm thee^ iii. 105 ; vii. 299 : see foot-note, iii. 
105-6. 

goal /or goal of youth^-Get^ vii. 571 : “At all plays of barriers tbe 
boundary is called a goal^ to win a goal is to be a superior in a 
contest of activity” (Johnson). 

God beforCy God going before, God assisting, iv. 433, 463, 

God hlesSy and God save, the mark ; see marky &c. 

God defendy God forbid, u. 87, 127; iv. 113, 270 ; v, 411, 414. 

God dild youy a variation of God? ild yonf^m next article), vii, 180. 

God ild yoUy a corruption of G6d yield (requite) yoa, iii. 48, 73. 

godded me, deiSed me, vi. 225^^,-, 

god-den, ^ood e’en, vL 161, 213 (three times), 336, 396 ; God dig-- 
you-den (God give you good e’en), ii, 189 ; God gi' god-deUy vi, 396 ; 
God ye (give ye) god-deUy vi. 447 : “ TMs salutation was used by 
our ancestors as soon as noon was past, after which time ‘good 
morrow’ or ‘ good day’ was esteemed improper,” Nares’s Gloes.y in 
“ Den and see poo(f 

God’s a good man : see man, 

God’s sonties — J5y, ii. 860 : Is this a corruption of By Gods saints f 
or of By God's sanctity f or By God's sante (i, e. health) ? 

godfathers l Had I been judgCy thou shouldst have had ten morey Sue, 
— In christening shall thov. have ticOy ii. 405 : more, i.e, a Jury 

of twelve men, to condemn thee to be hanged” (Theobald) ; This, 
as Malone observes, appears to have been an old Joke. 

gold kejd by a devil — A mere hoard of, iv. 376: “It was anciently 
supposed that all the mines of gold, &q. were guarded by evil spirits” 
(STEF.VENS). 

gold — He does sit “ He is enthroned in all the pomp and pride of 

imperial splendour” (Johnson), vi. 221. 

goldon blood— His silver shin lac'd with Ms, vii. 28 : “ The allusion 
is to the decoration of the richest habits worn in the age of Shake- 
speare, when it was usual to lace cloth-oi- silver with gold, and cloth- 
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of -gold with $ilveT. Th© socond of thes© fashions is mentioned in 
Ifuck Ado about Nothing^ act iii. sc. 4, ‘ Oloth-o’-^o^<^ . . . laced with 
silved (Steevens) : and see gild tliefaces^ &c. 

gone through for this piece— I have, “ I have hid a high price for her, 
gone far in my attempt to purchase her” (Steevens), viii. 50 . 

good, good friend, good fellow : Good, speah to the mariners, i. 175 ; 
Nay, good, he patient, ibid.; Good, yet remernber, ibid.; now, good, 
now, iii. 490 ; Sit down ; and, good, now, viii. 160. 

good, of substance, rich : Antonio is a good man, ii. 353 : We are 
accounted poor citizens ; the patricians, good, vi. 135 A good man i’ 
th’ Citty is not calFd after his good deeds, but the knowne weight 
of his purse.” Brome’s Northern Lasse, sig. d 2, ed. 1632 : ‘‘ What 
judgments the good people in the city (I mean the good in their 
own style — ^monied) will construe upon White's,” <S:c. H. Walpole's 
Letters, vol. ii. p. 467, ed. Cunningham). 

good cheap — Would have bought me lights as, iv. 259 : “ Cheap is 
marhet, and good cheap therefore is d bon marcM'^ (Johnson). 

good den, good e'en, ii. 108, 130 (twice); iv. 10; vi. 428 ; God ye 
(give ye) good den, vi. 420 : and see god-den. 

good deed, in very deed, truly : yet, good deed, Leontes, I love thee, 
iii. 421. 

good even and twenty, twenty times good even, i. 364. 

fortune come to thee / For thou wast got i’ the way of honesty, iv. 
10 : “ Alluding to the proverb, ‘ Bastards are born lucky.’ Philip 
wishes his brother good fortune, because Bobert was not a bastard” 
(Collier). 

good goose, bite not, a jocular proverbial expression, vi. 420 : Bay 
gives “Good goose, do not bite,” Proverbs, p. 56, ed. 1768. 

good leave, ready assent : he gives them good leave to wander, iii. 7 ; 
Good leave, good Philip, iv. 11 ; You have good leave to learn us, iv. 
216 ; Ay, good leave have you, v. 276. 

good life, And observation strange— With, i. 217 : “ With good life 
may mean ‘ with exact presentation of their several characters,’ 
with observation strange ‘ of their particular and distinct parts.’ So 
we say, ‘he acted to the (Johnson). 

good life — A song of, iii. 346 : Here I believe, with Malone, that a 
song of good life means “ a song of a moral turn but Steevens 
thinks that, though Sir Andrew accepts it in that signification, the 
Clown means a song “ of harmless mirth and jollity.” 

good lord, a patron, a friend ; he is my good lord, iii, 236 ; Stand my 
good lord, iv. 376. 

gOOd man : see second good. 

good masters, patrons : well be thy good masters, iii. 501. 
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good mp complmion!' iii. 41; **Is a little tinmeaning exclamatory 
address to tier beauty, in the nature of a small oath” (Eitson). 

good that did iih-The, v. 651: Here the good is generally explained 
“ the goodness” (see note 127 , v, 690) ; but qy. does it mean “ the 
good man” ? 

good time— In, L 272, 481; v. '381, 393, 395, 416; vl 396: '‘A la 
bonne heure. Happily, hiehily, fortunately, in good time, in a good 
lioure'^ Cotgravee Fr, and Engl. Diet 

gOOd-jer, a corruption of goujeer (which see), i. 358. 

Good-nights : see Fancies, Sco. 

good-year, a corruption of govgeer (which see) : What the good-- 
year! ii. 83 ; iv. 342, 345 (It is spelt Tariously ; “What a gudyere 
aiie you, mother ?” Day’s lie of Guls, ed. 1606, sig. h 2 verso : Mr. 
Collier and Mr. Grant White are, I believe, altogether mistaken 
when they deny that in this expression there is any allusion to the 
morhus Gallicus). 

' gorbellied, swag-bellied, paunchy, iv. 228. 

gore-blood, clotted blood, vi. 434. 

gorge, throat, swallow, =stomaoh (Fr. gorge'), hi. 435 ; vi. 551 ; vii. 
197, 401. 

gOSpell’d, Sea.— So, “ Of that degree of precise virtue,” Sco. (John- 
son), so “kept in obedience of that precept of the gospel, which 
teaches us ‘ to pray for those that despitefully use us’ ” (Steevens), 

■ "Vii. 34. " 

goes — Sharp farces, pricking, i. 223 : “ I know not how Shakespeare 
distinguished goss fsom furze; for what he calls is called goss 
or goTse in the midland counties” (Steevens) : “ By the latter, 
Shakespeare means the low sort of gorse that only grows upon wet 
ground, and which is weU described by the name of whins in Mark- 
ham’s Farewell to Bushandry. It has prickles like those of a rose- 
tree or a gooseberry. Furze and whms occur together in Dr. Far- 
mer’s quotation from Holinshed” (Tollet): “Minsheu, in Ms 
Dictionary, at the word gorse, refers the reader to lohinnsr N’ares’s 
Gloss, sub “ Gorse.” 

gossamer, “ the long white filament which flies in the air in sum- 
mer” (Steevens), vi. 426 ; vii. 323 (where Nares in Gloss, takes it 
to mean “ cotton wool”). 

gossips — Yet His not a maid, for she hath had, i. 298 : “ Gossips not 
only signify those who answer for a child in baptism, but the tat- 
tling women who attend lyiugs-in. The quibble between these is 
evident” (Steevens). 

got that which we have — We have not, “We have not secured, we are 
not sure of retaining, that wMch we have acquired” (Malone), 
V. 196, 
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got-den-^graoious. 

got -den, Mueilen’s corruption of god-den^ good e’en, iy. 463. 

y. 178 : “ ‘ A man of great wit [i. e. wisdom] and 
much, experience in feats of chivalrie, the which in continuall warres 
had spent his time in serving [service] of the king and his father,’ 
Holinshed, p. 635” (Steevens). 

goujeer or goujeers, the venereal disease (from “Gouge ... a BouU 
diors Fug or FwiJce; a Whore thatfollowes the CampJ^ Ootgrave’s 
Fr, mid Engl. Diet.), vii. 336. 

gOIird andfullam hold, And high and low heguile the rich and 'poor, 
i. 355 ; The odds for high and low's alike (with a quibble), iii. 496 : 
Gourds, it would seem, were false dice, which had a secret cavity 
(scooped out like a gourd f); fullams, false dice, which, on the con- 
trary, were loaded with metal on one side, so as either to produce 
high throws, or to turn up low numbers, as was required, and were 
hence named high men or low men\ also high fullams and low fullams: 
“ Whalley says that false dice were called fullams, either because 
Fulham was the resort of sharpers, or because they were chiefly 
manufactured there. The last supposition is not improbable.” Gif- 
ford’s note on Jonson\s Works, vol. ii. p. Ill : Douce also states 
fidlams were so. called, being chiefly made at Fulham: but 
Nares (Gloss, in v.) thinks it unlikely. 

gouts, drops (Fr. gouttes), vii. 22. 

government, regularity and decency of behaviour, forbearance, 
self-control : 7neii of good government (with a quibble), iv. 211 ; De- 
fect of manners, leant of government, iv. 251; 'Tis government that 
makes them seem divine, v. 250 ; wife-like government, v. 522 ; smil- 
ing governme7it (“ complacency arising from the passions being under 
the command of reason,” Malone), viii. 327. 

grace, physical virtue : mickle is the powerful grace that lies In herbs, 

, '■ vi. 415. ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

grace, at meat, was sometimes said in metre in our poet’s time : 
What, in metre? i. 448 : and see Apemantus^ grace, vi. 517. 

grace of God, sir, and he hath enough — You have the, ii. 363 : “ The 
proverb referred to is [?] ‘ The grace of God is better than riches,’ 
or, in the Scots form of it, * God’s grace is gear enough’ ” (Staun- 
ton). 

grace, to favour, to honour, to bless: To grace us with your royal 
company, vii. 39 : That ev& grac'd me in thy company (“ To grace 
seems here to mean the same as to bless, to make happy. So, gra- 
cious is hind, and graces favours, Johnson), v. 429 ; the grac'd 
person of our Banquo, vii. 39. 

gracious, lovely, attractive, graceful, beautiful : makes the faults 
gracious, i. 300 : never shall it more he gracious, ii. 120 ; make it 
the more gracious, ii. 310 ; om shamed that was never gracious (“ ac- 
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ceptable ” Caldecott), ui 13 ; a gracious creature^ iv. 43 ; Ms 
gracious patHs^ iv. 43 ; To make it gracious^ vi. B4 ; Mg gracious 
silence^ vi. 163 ; no face so gracious, is as mine^ viii. 380. 

grained, ingrained : grained (“ dyed in grain,” Johnson, — an in- 
terpretation which, Malone observes, is conhrmed by the words 
s^yois and tinct) s 2 )oiSj vii. 169. 

grained, farrowed, rongh : iUs grained (“furrowed like the grain 
of wood,” Steevens) /ace o/mme^n. 51; My grained ask (ashen 
spear), vi. 209 ; Ms 5a^ ( where, as in the preceding passage, 

Steevens explains grained “ on which the grain of the wood was 
visible”), viii. 441. 

gramercy, great thanks (Fr. grand merc^), ii. 362 ; v. 401 ; vi. 297, 
327, 526 ; gramercies^ iii. 115, 118 ; vi 526. 

grand -guard, viii. 170: Meyrick, describing a suit of armour at 
Goodrich Court, tells us that “ It has, over the breast, for the pur- 
pose of justing, what was called the grand garde^ which is screwed 
on by three nuts, and protects the left side, the edge of the breast, 
and the left shoulder.” Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour^ &c. 
vol. ii p. 164, ed. 1842. 
grand s>ee gilded 

grange— A ^ the moated^ i. 483; the grange or milly iii. 474 ; this is 
Venice; My house is not a grange^ rii, 378: “ Granges were the 
chief farm-houses of wealthy proprietors. The religious houses had 
granges on most of their estates. The officer who resided in them 
was called the Grmgiarms, He superintended the farm, and at 
the grange the produce was laid up. The grange in Shakespeare 
[see the first of the above passages] was moated, therefore of some 
importance. This was occasionally done for defence. They were 
well-built stone houses, often of considerable extent and height, 
and, being placed in a central position to a large estate, they must 
often have been, as Shakespeare’s grange, solitary, while the win- 
dows being small (as they were in all the edifices of that age), 
they would be gloomy also : fit scene for the moaning Mariana.” 
Hunter’s New Illust. of Shakespeare^ vol. ii. p. 345 : On the third 
of the above passages T. Warton remarks ; “ That is, ‘ you are 
in a populous city, not in [beside] a lone house^ where a robbery 
might easily be committed. ..... In Lincolnshire, and in other 

northern counties, they call every lone house, or farm which stands 
mlitavy^ a, grange," 

grstllt is the necessity — The fairest,^ ii, 82: Grant' is — cause of 
granting : The fairest argument you can urge to prevail on me to 
be your advocate, is the necessity you stand in of one to do you 
that service” (Capell). 

grants scarce distinction — That Without the tahich a soldier^ and his 
mmrd^ vii. 538 : see note 88, vii. 611. 
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G-RATE-aEEEK . I93. 

grate, tlie iron-barred window of a prison: ^o^^ had looJced through 
the grate^ i. 365. 

grate, “ to rub bard, —to offend, as by oppression or importunity’' 

(Johnson’s Diet)^ to disturb, to vex : What peer hath been suborn'd 
to grate on you^ iv. 365 ; J lime grated upon my good friends, i. 365 ; 

me (“offends me, is grating to me,” Knight), vii. 498 ; 

Grating so harshly allliis days of gme% YU. 14d. 
gratnlate, to congratulate, v. 416 ; vi. 289, 519. 

gratulate, to be rejoiced at, worthy of gratulation : that is more 
gratulate, i. 521. 

grave, to bury : ditches grave you all! vi. 555 ; envy of ill men Grave 
our acquaintance^ viii. 141 ; grav\l in the hollou? ground^ iv. 145 
grave, to engrave, to make an impression on : soft sighs can never 
grave it^ viii. 251. 

grave charm— TM s^ vii. 574 : see note 179, vii. 622. 

grave Give way to ivliafs seen now! — Thy, iii. 493 : see note 152, iii. 

527. " 

gray, bine, azure : Her eyes are gray as glass, i. 316 ; two gray eyes, 
iii. 341 ; the gray vault of heaven, iv. 339 ; the morn is bright and 
gray, vi. 301 ; a gray eye or so, vi. 419 ; Mine eyes are gray, viii. 244 
the gray eheehs of the east, viii. 415 ; gray-ey\l, vi. 416 ; viii. 188. 

Graymalkin, a familiar spirit in the shape of a cat, vii. 0. 
greasily, grossly : you tails greasily, ii. 192. 
great morning, “ Grand your, a Gallicism” (Steevens), vi. 67 ; vii. 696, 
greaves, armour for the legs, iv. 364. 

gree, to agree, ii. 362 ; greed, i. 285, 492 ; iii. 135, 136 ; vii. 529 ; gree- 
ing, viii. 406. 

Greece thee — The plague of,ri. 27; “ Alluding perhaps to the 

plague sent by Apollo on the Grecian army” (Johnson): Malone 
supposes that Shakespeare was tMnking here of Lydg>itesAuncient 
Historic of the Warres between the Trojans and the Grecians (see vi. 

2) ; Steevens, that he had an eye to HalFs or Chapman’s Iliad. 

Greek— J. merry, vi. 12 ; the merry Greeks, vi 69 ; “ Groicari among 
the Bomans signified to play the reveller” (Steevens) : Hence our 
proverbial expression, “ As merry as a Greek.” 

Greek — Foolish, iii. 378 : “ Means certainly nothing more than ‘ fool- 
ish jester pergrmcor is translated by Coles ' to revel, to play the 
merry Greek or boon companion’” (Malone) : see the preceding 
article. 

green, so quick, so fair an eye — Bo, vi. 448 ; thy rare green eye, viii. 

196 ; His eyes were green as leeks (“ as green as a leek” being a not 
uncommon expression), ii. 320: Green eyes were considered as 
peculiarly beautiful . . . The Spanish writers are peculiarly enthu- 
siastic in the praise of green eyes. So Cervantes, in his novel El 
Zeloso Estremeho : * Ay que ojos tan grandes y tan rasgados ! y 
VOL. IX. 0 
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por el siglo de mi madre^ que son verdes^ qne no pa.i’ecen si no qne 
son de esmeraldas’ (W ebee): Grifford, after ol)ser%nng tliat be 
has “ seen many Norwegian seamen with e^^es of this line, wdiicli 
were invariably quick, keen, and glancing,’’ and tliat tbe expres- 
sion '’'‘green is common, in our early poetSy cites tlio following 
sonnet by Drummond of Hawtbornden ; 

“ When Nature now bad wonderfully wrouglit 
All Auristeila’s parts, except her eyes, 

To make those twins two lamps in beauty’s sides 
Sbe counsel of tbe starry synod [v. i. ‘*ber starry senate”! sought. 
Mars and Apollo first did ber advise 
To wrap in colours black those comets bright, 

That Love Mm so might soberly disguise, 

And, unperceived, wound at every sight : 

Chaste Phoebe spake for purest azure dyes : 

But Jove and Venus <77’^cn about the light, 

To frame thought best, as bringing most delight, 

That to pin’d hearts hope might for aye arise. 

Nature, all said, a paradise of green 

There plac’d, to make all love which have them seen.” 

Note on translation of Juvenal, Sat xiii. 223. 

groeil, indeed^ is the colour of lovers^ ii. 173 : Hei'e the commentators 
variously explain the allusion, — to green eyes (as reckoned beauti- 
ful), to jealousy^ to the ^^J^7Zo^o worn by unsuccessful lovers, and to 
their melancholy: but qy. if all these explanations be not equally 
wrong ? Compare Browne’s Bhefheards Fijgc ; 

Greene well befits a loiiers 
But hlacke heseemes a mourner.” 

Fourth Eglogue^ sig. 1 3, ed. 1620, 

green, unripe, inexperienced : Row green you arc, iv. 44 ; green vlr- 
giniiy, vi. 547 ; green in judgment^ vii. 512 ; folly and green QuindSi 
vii. 401 ; his greener days, iv. 448. 

green, new, fresh : lohlles your hoots arc green, iii. 148 ; since griefs 
are giwi, iv. 385 ; Tylaltj yet hut green in earth, vi. 455 { The me- 
7nory he green, vii. 108. 

green, sickly : to look so green and pale, vii. 19. 

greenly, novicedike, awkwardly, foolishly, iv. 502 ; vii. 181. 

Gregory de Cassalis : see CassaUs, &e. 

Gregory— Turk : see Turk Gregory, 

grief, pain : Out of my grief, iv. 216 ; the grief of a wound, iv. 277 ; 
Weaken'd roith grief iv. 318, 

grief, grievance : To hiild a grief on, iv. 3G6 ; particulars of our grief 
iv. 370 ; 1 here forget all fo7'mer griefs, i. 323 ; The nature of your 
griefs, iv. 270 ; our griefs heavier tha^i oar offences, iv. 365 ; To knov) 
yotir griefs, iv. 367 ; these griefs shall he icith speeA redress\l, iv. 371 ; 
since griffs are green, iv. 385 j 7^edress of all these griefs, vi. 629 ; 
Bpeuk your g^defs softly, vi. 666 ; The griefs between ye, vii. 518. 

grievances — I pity much your, i. 310 : Here grievances is explained 
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by J obnson to mean sorrows, sorrowful affections but see note 
. 77 } ^*' ' 

grime, dirt, sullying blackness, ii. 19, 28, 

grime, to dirt, to sully deeply, vii. 283. * 

gripe, a griffin (ypv^)^ viii. 302 (This word frequently means a vul- 
ture but such does not seem to be its signification in the present 
passage). 

grise, a step, iii. 363 ; vi. 550 ; vii. 389 ; viii. 138. 

(“ She gau anone by greces to assende 
Of a Toitret in to an bye pynacle.” 

Lydgate’s Wanes of Troy y B. i. sig. n 1 verso, ed. 1555.) 

Grissel — For patieme she will p'ove a second^ iii. 13G : The allusion 
is to Chaucer’s Griselda in The Clerh of Oxenfords Tale, Chaucer 
took the story from Boccaccio ; but it is much older than Boccac- 
cio’s time. 

groat— A half faddy iv. 7 ; A sneer (as Theobald observes) at the 
meagre visage of the elder brother, which is compared to a silver 
groat that bore the king’s face in profile : but there is an ana- 
chronism here ; for in the time of King John there were no groats ; 
and groats with a half-face, or profile, were first issued by King 
Henry VII. 

gross, palpable : to all sense 'tis gross You love my soiiy iii. 219 ; if 
his not gross in sensCy vii. 383. 

grossly , palpably : Worldng so g^'ossly in a natural cause, iv. 440 ; 
with what poor judgment he hath noio cast her off appears too g^'osshj, 
vii. 257. 

ground, a musical term, — the subject or air on which variations or 
descants were to be raised : on that ground Til malce a holy descant, 
V. 410. 

groundlings— The spectators who stood on the ground in 
that part of the theatre which answered to the pit in a modern 
playhouse, vii, 153. 

grow, to accrue : hiowing how the debt grows, ii. 41 ; (he sum that I 
do owe to you Is groioing to me, ii. 30. 

grow to a point, proceed to a conclusion, to business, ii. 272. 

guard, to face, to trim, to ornament : To gmirda title, iv. 50 ; guarded 
until fragments, ii. 81 ; a livery more guarded than Ms fellows', ii. 
363 ; guarded uylth rags, iv. 364 ; guarded with yellow, v. 483. 

guards, facings, trimmings : priestly guards, i. 479 ; the guards are 
hut slightly hasted on luither, ii. 81 ; guards on wanton Cupids hose, 
ii. 198. 

guards oftM ever-fixed pole— The, vii. 395: ‘‘Alluding to the star 
Arctoplnjlax' (Johnson) : “I wonder that tione of the advocates 
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^^‘-clophilax HteraUv 

Signifies the guard of the hear^^ C^teevexs). 
guerdon, a reward, a recompense, il 140, 187. 
guerdon’d, rewarded, recompensed, v. 12i.>, 280. 

guidon, iv. 479: see note iio, iv. 625. (The -R-ord was not mi- 
ramiiiar to onr early dramatists ; e.g, 

Ctemr o nitllo written in mj gmjfjcm, 

When with my troopeg victorioiisly I ride on.’* 

Barnes’s DiviU Charter, 1007, sig. c, 4 rc-rso.) 
gulled shore, ii. 382 : see note 48, ii. 421. 

guiltless Mood-shedding —These hands are free from, v ISO • “ Gnilt 
?m IS not an epithet to Mood shedding, bnt to'i/ooA These Lnds 
aie ftee from shedding guiltless or innocent blood” (Malone). 
guinea-hen, a cant term for a prostitute, vii. 392 

fiShtWo7'^r''; for 

uaelity to her husband, <S:c. (Steevens), ii. 191. 

guleSj the heraldic term for red,” vi. 552 ; vii. 143 

gulf, swallow : gulf Of the rmiin'd salt sea sharh, vii. 46. 

gU l—A nahed, vi. 624 : Wilbraham, in his xittempt at n Glossary of 
some Words wed in Cheshire, gives “Gull, s. A naked <mll- so w 
called all nestling birds in quite an unfledged state:” H^e is a 
play on the word gull, meaning both » a bird” and “ a dupe.” 
gull, the cuckoo's bird— That ungentle, iv. 275 : see note 129, iv. 305 
gull, a trick, an imposition : I shoidd think this a gull, ii. 99. 

gummed Vehet-Ee frets like a, iv. 226 : Velvet, when stiffened 
with gum to make it sit well, was very apt to fret. 

gun-stones, iv. 432: “When ordnance was first used, they dis- 
charged balls not of iron, but of stone” (Johnson) : Even^after 
the mtroduotion of iron shot for he.uvy Ltillery, L term 7«n 
stone was retained in the sense of “bullet :” “ Gonne-stone-vloJb&e 

® t’,’ la Lang. Fr. 

1630, fol. xxxvn. (Table of Subst.). -i 

^^nrn^t ^iisef7 A pickled gurnet,— a not uncommon term of re- 

Sod)?S 2CT. ^ 

gusty to taste, to perceive, iiL 427. 

Ouy Sh, Guy of Warwick, a well-known hero of romance, v. 568. 


H. 

“■ “Margaret asks Bea- 
ls -ffi • heiji-ho; Beatrice answers, for an H. that 
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Iiabit, ‘‘conduct, beliaviour” (Gapell): If I do not put on a soher 
liahit^ ii. 364. 

liabit— Foi& know me hj my, iv. 462 : “ That is, by his herald’s coat. 
The person of a herald being inviolable, was distinguished in those 
times of formality by a peculiar dress, which is likewise yet worn 
on particular occasions” (Johnson) : see herald’s coat, &c. 

.back — To Mch ctnd to, i. 394: Here, according to Steevens, Mrs. 

Quickly uses hack in the sense of “ do mischief.” 
back — These knights toill, i. 361 : A very obscure passage, about the 
meaning of which sundry conjectures have been offered ; the most 
probable one perhaps being that there is an allusion to the extra- 
vagant number of knights created by King James, and that hack 
is equivalent to “ become cheap or vuigar,” 
iiaggard, a wild, untrained hawk (“Faulcon hagard. A Ilagard; 
a Faukon that preyed for herself e long hef ore she ivas tahenT Cot- 
grave’s Fr, and Engl Diet, sub “ Hagard and see Latham’s Fauk 
eonry, &c. 1658, concerning the Haggard Faulcon, the Haggard 
Groshawk, the Haggard Lanner, and— in his First Book, chap. iii. 
— “ the manner of reclaiming your Haggard”), iii. 155, 156,361 ; 
haggards, ii. 104. 

baggard, wild, wanton, libertine (see the preceding article) : If I 
do prore her haggard., vii. 424. 
baggisll, deformed, or deforming, iii, 214. 
bag-seed j o:ffspring of a hag or witch, i. 188. 
bair, grain, texture, character ; against the hair of your prof essions,!. 
373 ; The quality and hair of our attempt, iv. 265 (see note io6, iv. 
301) \ merry against the hair, vi. 10 ; stop in my tale against the 
hair, vi. 420. (“ Against the hair, Inbitd Minerm, aversante naiurdl 
Coles’s Lat and Engl Diet.) 

liair ods head hut His a Valentine — Tlieris not a, i. 296 : “ Launce is 
still quibbling. He is now running down the hare that he started 
when he entered” (Malone). 

hair than loit — She hath more, i. 300 : A proverbial expression, founded 
on the notion that much hair indicated a lack of brains : Kay gives 
“Bush natural, more hair than wit.” Frorerhs, p. 180, ed. 1768. 
bair to stare — Thai maUst my hlood cold, and my, vi. 675 ; With hair 
up-staring, i. 183 : Formerly this expression not only found a place 
in the most serious iDoetry, but belonged to the phraseology of daily 
life: “Les cheveux luy dressent. Mis haire stares, or stands annendl 
Ootgrave’s Fr. aiicl Engl. Diet, sub “ Bresser and compare Fiorio’s 
Ital and Engl Diet, sxdo AxTieemteT 

bair^ — The courser’’ s: see coursefs hair, Bee, 

balcyon leaks with every gale — Turn dieir, ml. 280: “The halcyon 
is the bird otherwise called the king-fisher. The vulgar opinion 
was, that [the dead body of] this bird, if hung up, would mry with 
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the wind [turn its breast to the wind], and by that means show 
ftom what point it blew” (Steevens,— who eomparea passases 
Irom Marlowe’s Jete of Malta, Storer’s Life nml Death nf Wohai 
and Lupton’s Notable Things) : see also Browne’s Vulgar JLvors’ 
Book m. Chap, x., “That a King-fisher, hanged by the bOl, shew- 
eth where the wind lay.” (That very pleasing irriter, Charlotte 
bmith— though herself a poetess and irell acquainted with Eng- 
lish poeiry-appears not to hare remembered the present line of 
bh^espeare when she concluded her account of the halcyon as 
follows : “ I have once or twice seen a stuffed bird of this species- 
hung up to the beam of a cottage ceiling. I imagined that the 
beauty of the feathers had recommended it to this sad preeminence 
tiU on inquiry I was assured that it served the purpose of a weather- 
vane ; and though sheltered from the immediate influence of the 
wind, never failed to show every change by turning its beak from 
[to] the quarter whence the wind blew. So that some superstition 
as to the conne.\ion between the wind and the Halcyon seems like 
many other rehcts of almost forgotten prejudices, to linger still in 
our cottages. A Natural History of Birds, &o, p. 88, ed. 1S07.) 
half-caps, caps half-taken-off,— slight salutations, vi. 530. 
half-fac’d groat— A : see groat, &c. 
half-fao’d sun-Our.- see sun— Our Tialffadd. 
half-hifttlss l see hirtle. 

half-pence— vSSe tore tu utter into a thousand, ii. 99 • Here half 
means minute pieces: “the half-pence of Elizabeth,” as 
Douce remarks, were of silver, and about the size of a modern 
silver penny.” 

sanctity, i. 309 ; iii. 177 ; v. 658 ; vi. 399 • 
Hakdome or Hohdome, an old word, vsed by old oountrey- women 
by manner of swearing : by mj halidome, of the Saxon word Hali<r.’ 
^me, ex hahg i. saMtnm, et dorm, i. dominium aut indicium!” 
Mmsheus Guide into TongtieB^ ed. 1617, 

hall, a hall!— A, An exclamation formerly common, to make a deal’ 
Space in a crowd, vi. 404, 

beggar at, i. 274 ; at Halloia- 
map 1 . 460 (twe) • Idle Halhvmas, iv. 168: Hallowmas is the mass 

tLt o l!f , “Ifc is T,,orth remarking, 

that on M-Samts-Day the poor people in Staffordshire, and per- 

aps m other country places, go from parish to parish 'asoidlnq, 
s hey call it, z.c. begging «d& puling (or singing small, as Bailey’s 
Diet, explmns for [a sort of cakes called] soul cakes or 

My good thing to make them merry. This custom is mentioned 
by Peck and seems a remnant of Popish superstition to pray for 
!f V- tJiose of friends. The souler's soL in 

: ^ Sttfordshire is different from that which Mr. Peck mentions, and 
. - jis.by no means worthy pnbhcation” (Toieet) :“ Seyeral of these 
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terms clearly point out the condition of tMs benevolence, vibicli 
was, that the beggars should pray for the souls of the giver’s de- 
parted friends on the ensuing day, ISTov. S, which was the feast of 
All Souls J' Nares’s Gloss, 

Saints Castle^ V. 313 : “A castle in Picardy, where Oxford was con- 
fined for many years” (Malone). 

Itand — A t any^ and in any lurndj At any rate, in any case, iii. 121, 253. 

liandj quoth pichpiirse — At^ iy. 225 : A proverbial expression of fre- 
quent occurrence in our early writers, 

llSLIlds — As icfili a man of his ^ i. 356; thou aft a tall fclloio of thy 
ha7ids^ iii. 501; aprojf&rfelloiv of my hands^iY. 3% : “ Of his hands 
was a phrase equivalent to ‘ of his inches’ or ‘ of his size,’ a hand 
being the measure of four inches. ‘As tali a man of his hands' 
[==-as bold or able a man of his hands], &c. was a phrase used, most 
likely, for the sake of a jocular equivocation in the w^ord tall^ which 
meant either bold or high.” Fares’s Gloss, in v. “ Hand,” &o, : “ A 
man of his hands, Homo stremius^ impige^^^ manu promptus." Coles’s 
Lat, and Engl. Diet 

liands — Of all, On all hands, ii. 203. 

liailds— the help of your good, “By your applause, by clapping 
hands” (Johnson), i. 236. 

handsaw — I hmia a liaiohfroni a, vii. 141 : A very old proverbial 
expression, in which it w^ould certainly seem that handsaw is a cor- 
ruption of hernshaw ('i.e, heron) : Eay gives “ He knows not a hawk 
from a haiid-saw.” p. 196, ed. 1768, 

hand-fast, a contract, a betrothal, a marriage-engagement : to hold 
The hand-fast to her lord, vii. 650. 

hand-fast— In custody (properly — ^in mainprise, in the custody 
of a friend on security given for appearance) : If that slieplw^d he 
not in hand fast, iii. 488. 

handy-dandy, vii. 326 : A very old game among children: Flo- 
rio has “ Bazzichiare, to sliahe hetweenc two hands, to-day at handle 
dandicT Ital. and Engl. Diet. : As it is now played— -a child hides 
something in his hand, and makes his piay-fellow guess in which 
hand it is : if the latter guesses rightly, he wins the article, if 
wrongly, he loses an equivalent : “ Sometimes,” says Mr. Halliweil, 
“the game is played by a sort of sleight of hand, changing the 
article rapidly from one hand into the other, so that the looker-on 
is often deceived, and induced to name the hand into which it is 
apparently thrown. This is what Shakespeare alludes to by chang- 
ing places.” 

liang itfrst, a 7 id d^-^aw it aftenoards — You must, ii. 106 : “ Alluding 
probably to the method sometimes practised of drawing teeth by 
means of a waxed string” (Talbot). 
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llEllged an hour — Be^ i. 516: A petty imprecation 5 in wliicli the 
words an kour^'' are little more than expletive. 

hangers, vii. 204 (three times) : the fringed loops appended 

to the girdle, in which the dagger or small sword xisuaily hinig.” 
Gifford’s note on Jonson's Wonhs^ yoL ii. p. 154 : “ Under this term 
were comprehended four graduated straps, &c., that Imng down 
in a belt on each side of its receptacle for the sword. I wnito 
this with a most gorgeous belt, at least as ancient as the time of 
James I. before me. It is of crimson veiyet embroidered with 
gold, and had belonged to the Somerset family (Caldecott). 

liangman, an executioner : the hangman^ ii. 388 (So in Flet- 
cher’s Prophetess^ act iii. sc. 1, Bioclesiaii. who had siahhed Aper, is 
called the Jianginan of Yolusins Aper f and in Jneke Drums En- 
tertamment, Brabant Junior, being prevented by Sir Edward from 
stabbing himself, declares that he is too wicked to live ; 

“And therefore, gentle knight, let mine owne hand 
Be mine own hangmanP Sig. h H Tcrso, ed. 1G16 : 

compare, too, a play of a much later date, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham s Rehearsal^ where Bayes says ; I come out in a long black 
veil) and a great huge hangman behind me, with a furr’d cap, and 
his sword drawn ; and there tell em plainly, that if, out of good 
nature, they will not like my play, Pgad, III e’en kneel down, and 
he shall cut my head off.” Buckingham’s vol. i. p. 21, ed. 

1775). 

liailglUail — The ii. 106 : Farmer says that this character of 

Cupid is from Sidney’s Arcadia (B, ii. p. 156, od. 1598), where wo 
are told that Jove appointed Cupid 

“ In this our world a Imigman for to he 
Of all those fooles that will haue all they see.” 

Perhaps so ; and see the preceding article : But qy. does Shake- 
speare use hangman here as equivalent to ‘‘ rascal, rogue” ? (In 
Johnson’s sub Hangman'' the present passage is cited to 
exemplify the word employed as a term of reproach) : it is at least 
certain that '‘^hangman" having come to signify “an executioner 
in general,” was afterwards used as a general term of reproach (So 
in Guy Earl of Warwick^ a Tragedy^ printed in 1661, but acted much 
earlier ; “ Faith, I doubt you are some lying hangman" (i.e, rascal) , 
sig. E 3 verso). 

liangmailj rascally {see the preceding article) : the hangman boys 
in the marhet-place^ i, 

Hannibal — wicked^ Elbow’s blunder for wicked Cannihal^ i. 461. 

Hannibal, <&c. — witch hjfear^ notforce^ like^ v. 21 : “ See Hanni- 
bal’s stratagem to escape by fixing bundles of lighted twigs on the 
horns of oxen, recorded in Livy, lib. xxii. c. 16” (Holt Wjxitb). 

happiest hearers of the town^The first and^ v. 483 : “ happy appears 
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in tKe present instance to Ijave been nsed witb one of its Homan 
significations, i.e. xwopliiouB ox favourable" (Steevens). 

llQ^ppily, liaply; Ha^ppily yoi(, something hnoiQf\, 4L% happihj ice 
might be 166 ; a gentleman tliat happily hnoivs more, 

iii. 497 ; Might happily have amov'd, v. 150 ; happily, For my example, 
V. 549 ; Happily you may catch her, vi. 332 y Which, happily, fore- 
hioioing may avoid, vii. 107 ; Happily^ Mb the second time come to 
them, Tii. 141 ; And happily repent, vii. 423 ; roho may happily he a 
little angry, vii. 694 ; Though happily her careless wear, viii. 134. 

liappiness, good fortune : happiness prefer me to a place, viii. 150. 

happy, accomplished : tell him Wherein yoFre happy, vii. 684. 

llQ'Ppy man be Us dole! i. 388; iii. 117, 425 ; iv. 228 : Means pro- 
perly, ‘‘ Let his share or lot be the title ‘ happy man/ or prove 
happiness It was, however, used as a general wish for good 
success in a manner which makes it difficult to give it any literal 
construction ; particularly as an exclamation before a doubtful 
contest, where it seems equivalent to ‘ Happy be he who succeeds 
best.’” Nares’s Gloss, sub dole:" Hay gives “Happy man happy 
dole, or Happy man by his dole.” Proverbs, p. 116, ed. 1768. 

iiard^ unpleasant : Fearing some hard neivsfrom the warlihe hand, viii. 
294. 

liard-favoured, harsh-featured, ugly, i. 274 ; iii. 47 ; iv. 166, 450; 
V, 64, 316 ; viii. 243, 270. 

liardiment, hardiness, bravery, deeds of bravery, iv. 218 ; vi. 72 ; 
vii. 717, 

liare — What sayest thou to \the melancholy of} d? iv. 212 : “The 
following extract from Turberville’s Book on Hunting and Fal- 
conry is a better explanation of this passage than any given by the 
commentators ; ‘ The Hare first taught us the use of the hearbe 
called Wyid Succory, which is very excellent for those which are 
disposed to be melancholicke ; shee herself e is one of the most mel- 
ancholiehe beasts that is, and to heale her own infir mitie she goeth 
commonly to sit under that hearbe’ ” (Staunton). 

liars of whom the proverb goes — The, &c. iv. 16 : “ The proverb alluded 
to is ‘ Mortuo leoni et lepores insultant.’ Erasmi Adag" (Malone) ; 
There Erasmus cites a Greek epigram — “ cujus argumentum sump- 
tum est ex Homericee Iliad. %, ubi Hectorem ab Acliille jam inter- 
fectum circumsistunt Grsnci, mortuo insulfcantes,” &c. : 

BaAAere vvv /xervl Tt6Tfxoy ifbv Zefias, (JtTt teal avrol 

"Neicpov (TCti/Aa Xiopros Xaymi, 

Strike ye my body, now that life is fled : 

So hares insult the lion when he’s dead. 

Harlot, base, depraved : iii. 442. 

lia,rlotS, base, depraved persons : Whilo she ivith harlots feasted in 
my house, ii. 48. 
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liarlptry, a term of reproach for a woman,— slut : a 2 )eevish self- 
will'd Mrlotnj, iv. 251 ; vi. 453 ; He suj^s to-night loith a liarlotrg, 
vn. 451. ^ ^ 

liarlotry, as an adjective : ribald) players^ iv. 242. 

harness, armour, iv. 256 ; vi. 90, 517 ; vii. 68, 571. 
harnessed, armed, iv. 67 j vi. 9. 

hap-m miraculous, The harp of Amphion, to the sound of which 
the walls of Thebes arose, i. 195, 

harried, used roughly, ill-treated, vii. 542. 

Harry Bmmas,ir. 360: “This is an anachronism; there were 
no coins ot ten shillings value in the reign of Henry the Fourth. 

shillings were those of Henry the Seventh 
(D^Sf ’ these might do for any other Harry” 

lord with more than,” viii. 325 : According 
o the formula on old English letters, which (as Steevens observes) 
were superscribed — With ^ost post haste," 

philT ^ ^ expression applied to illegiti- 

mate children (Compare mndow — In at the). 

Jjatch— Ta*« the, Leap the hatch (or half-door), iv. 67. 

,11 7^ ^ commentators have wasted so many words. Liter- 
^y, to hatch »s to inlay ; metaphorically, it is to adorn, to beautify, 
with silver, gold, &c. Note on Shirleij's Works, vol. ii. p. 301. 

It appears that a hatch (or’half- 

door) with spikes upon it was a distinguishing mark of a brothel, 
iiatcliet, The help of v. 180 : see note i 66 , v, 223. 
hatetol, fuu of hate, malignant : The hateful commons, iv. 134 
Haught, haughty, V. 120, 256, 389 ; liaught- insulting, iv. 163. 

V Wgh-pirited: this haughty-great attempt, 

V. do . tluse haughty words of hers, v. 48 ; full of haughty courage, 

Jiaunt— Oiii! of , “ Out of company” (Steevexs), vii. I 73 . 
iave, to conceive, to understand : You have me, have you not? vii 130. 

i3X,^°T“’ gentleman is of no having 

1 . 380 ; yo„. Mmng in heard, iii. 45 ; my having is not much hi S of 

havwg^ Hi. 4:86 : our hest havi}?a f y ^ ' i J 

rarest havings made the llossom^ rlnf^ i 
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liavioiir, behaviour, i. 355 ; iii. 373 ; iv. 115 ; vi. 412 ; vii. 110, 679. 
Iiavock — Cry^ the signal for indiscriminate slaughter, no cxnarter 
being given, iv. 22 ; vi. 188, G54. 

liay, the Italian liai^ ‘‘you have it,” — an exclamation in fencing 
when a thrust or hit is received by the antagonist : the imnto re- 
Derso ! the hay ! vi. 418. 

hay — Let them dance ihe^ ii. 211 : “ This dance was borrowed by us 
from the French. It is classed among the drawls in Thoinot Ar- 
bean’s Orclicsographie [1588]” (Douce): “To dance the hay, ad 
figiiram seins choreas diicereJ* Coles’s Lat, and EngL Diet (Sir John 
Davies writes 

Thus when at first Lone had them marshalled, 

As earst he did the shapelesse masse of things, 

He taught them rounds and winding Heycs to tread, 

And about trees to cast themselues in rings,” Sze. 

Orchestra^ &c. st. 64.) 

hoadsman, an executioner, iii, 269. 

health., “ welfare, or safety generally” (Ceaik) : Have mind iqM 
your healthy vi. 667. 

heapj a mass, a body : thy whole lieap^ viii. 7 : see note lo, viii. 76. 
heart of mine in thee— He started one poor ^ iii. 379 : Here is a mani- 
fest quibble between heart and hart. 
hearted throne^ “ the heart on which thou wast enthroned” (John- 
son), vii. 429. 

heart’s all—Tke^ “The intention with which the entertainment is 
given” (Johnson) is all, iv. 394. 

heat — If you tahe not the^ iv. 349 ; We must do something, and i' the 
heat, vii. 258: “Alluding, I suppose, to the proverb, ‘ Strike while 
the iron is hot''' (Steevens). 

heat, to run a heat or course, as in a race : symr we heat an acre. 

But to the goal, iii. 423 ; on which line Capell remarks, “ The ex- 
pressions [sic] f But ^ to the goal, answer to these at present in use 
with us — But, to come to the point : . . . . her phrase immediately 
before it, ‘ hea.t an acre,' has not been trac’d any where ; yet is it 
not therefore false, and an object for alterers, implying clearly — 
o’er-run it :” see note $, iii. 508. 
llGat, heated : though heat reddiot, iv. 47. 
heaven defend, heaven forbid, vii. 391. 
heaven to earth, iv. 280 ; see note 141, iv. 30G. 
heaven’s benediction corn'st To theioarmsun! — Thou out of, vii. 282 
This proverbial expression, meaning to quit a better for a worse 
situation, is found in various authors from Heywood down to 
Swift : the former has 

“ In your running from Mm to me, yee runne 
Out of Gods blessing into the warme sunnel 

Dialogue on Frouerbs, P. 2, — Workes, sig. a2 vcr. ed. 1598 ;; 
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and tlie latter, 

“ Lord Sjyarliisli. They say, marriages are made in heaYen ; but I doubt, 

Ysrhcn she was married, she had no friend there, 

Neverout. Well, she’s got ottt of God's blessing into the warm suw.” 

Polite Conversatioiii Dialogue 1, — Works, vol. ix. 
p. 423, Scott’s sec. ed. : 

Ray gives ^‘Out of Gfod's blessing into the warm snn. Ah eqiils ad 
asinosP Proverbs, p, 192, ed. 1768: We must suppose that Kent 
alludes to Lear’s being worse treated by Began than he had been 
by Goneril. 

lieavens—i^br the, A petty oath, equivalent to “ By heavens,” ii. 80, 
360 : see note 15, ii. 148. 

heavy, thick, cloudy, dark : the heavy middle of the night, 2. 492 ; it 
is a heavy night, vii. 456. 

liebeBOIL— of cuTskl, vii. 124 : It has been disputed whether 
hcbe7ion means here “ henbane” or “ ebony Grey suggests (very 
improbably) that it was designed by a metathesis, either of the 
poet or transcriber, for henehon, that is henbane f and (what is 
more to the purpose) quotes a passage of Pliny where we are told 
that the oil of the seeds of henbane dropped into the ears will in- 
jure the understanding (JVai. HisL lib. xxv. cap. 4) : on the other 
hand, a passage of Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, cited by Steevens, shows 
that the juice or sap of hehon (ebony) was accounted poisonous ; 

“ the blood of Hydra, Lema’s bane, 

The juice of /icSon, and Cocytus’ breath.” 

IFor^cs, p. 164, ed. Dyce, 1858; 
and Douce observes that “in the English edition by Batman of 
Bartholomanis de p^oprietatihm rerum, the article for the wood 
ebony is entitled ‘Of ESeno, chap. 52.’ This comes so near to the 
text, that it is presumed very little doubt will now remain on 
the occasion. It is not surprising that the dropinng into the ears 
should occur, because Shakspeare was perfectly well acquainted 
with the supposed properties of henbane as recorded in Holland’s 
translation of Pliny, and elsewhere, and might apply this mode of 
use to any other poison” (In Beisly’s Bhahspere's Garden, &c. p. 4, 
it is suggested that here Shakespeare may have written ^^enovonf 
i. e. nightshade— a villanous conjecture). 

iiedge, “to creep along by the hedge; not to take the direct and 
open path, but to steal covertly through circumvolutions” (John- 
son) ; “ Hedging is by land what coasting is by sea” (Mason) : am 
fain to shn-ffie, to hedge (creep slyly, shift, skulk), and to Im'ch, i. 3GG; 
Or hedge (sheer oft, swerve) aside from the dWeet fortlirighi, vi. 57 ; 
how he coasts And hedges Ms own vjay, v. 532. 

iiedge, and hedge in, to shut in : And hedg'd (“ confined,” Johnson) 
me hy his mill, ii. 358 ; you forget yourself, To hedge me in (“ to limit 
\ ;my authority by your direction or censure,” Johnson ; but .Mr. 
. . , I ^ Oraik suggests, very improbably I think, that Cassius may have used 
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this expression in consequence of the preceding word hay ^ — that 
there may have been some degree of conf asion in the minds of our 
ancestors between halt and hwj^ and that both words, imperfectly 
conceived in their import and origin, were apt to call up a more or 
less distinct notion of encompassing or closing in”), vi. 6C7. 

hedge to shut out : Nay^ this shall not hedge us out (put ns oS),, 

vi. 45. 

hedge -pig, a (young?) hedge-hog, vii. 45, 

he^ls — I scorn that ivith my^ ii. 115 ; scorn running with thy heels ^ ii. 
359 : A not uncommon proverbial expression ; which is manifestly 
alluded to in the line, Beating his hind emhracements vnth her heels j. 
viii. 249. 

hefts, heavings, retchings, iii. 435. 

hell — 07ie thatj hefore the judgment^ carries ^oor souls to^ One that, on 
mesne process, carries poor souls to prison (Jiell being a cant term 
for the worst dungeon in the prisons of our poet’s time), ii. 35. 

helmed — The lusiness he liath^ The business he hath steered through, 
i. 487. 

help of hatchet — The : see hatchet^ &c. 

helpless, affording no help : helpless patience^ ii. 13 ; the helpless 
halm of my poor eycs^ v, 356 ; helpless herrles^ viii, 259 ; helpless 
smohe of words 

hence, henceforward : Mahe less thy hody^ hence^ and more thy grace y 
iv. 400. 

henchman, a page, ii. 277. 

hent, a hold, an opportunity to be seized, vii. 166, 

hent, to seize, to take possession of, to take hold of, iii. 466 ; i. 506 
(the participle). 

herald^ S coat without sleeves — A, The coat or vest called a tabard y 
iv. 268. 

herb of grace^ iii. 271 : see mie^ &c. 

Herculean Boman does become The carriage of his chafe — How thiSy 

vii. 507 : “ Antony traced his descent from Anton, a son of Her- 
cules” (Steevens). (I must notice here, what has only recently met 
my ©ye, — the alteration of the very Shakespearian expression The 
carriage of his chafe, to “ The carriage of Ms chief,” made by Mr. 
Staunton in his edition of our poet ; “ Can any one,” he says, “ who 
considers the epithet ‘ Herculean,’ which Cleopatra applies to An- 
tony, and reads the following extract &om Shakespeare’s authority, 
hesitate for an instant to pronounce chafe a silly blunder of the 
transcriber or compositor for ‘ chief,’ meaning Hercules, the head 
or principal of the house of the Antonii ? * Now it had bene a 
speech of old time, that the family of the Antonig were descended 
foom one Anton the son of Hercules, whereof the ^family took the 
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name. Tliis opinion did Antonins seeJce to confinne in all Ms doings : 
not only rescnihling Mm in the lihenesse of Ms hody^ as we have said 
heforc, hut also in the wearing of Ms garments' Life of Antomus. 
jSrortk’s Plutarch 

1. I am aware that the term chief is used in the Highlands of 
Scotland to signify the head of a family or clan (as “ the cMef of 
the Campbells,” “the chief ot the Macleods,” <S:c.) ; but I think it 
utterly improbable that Shakespeare would have employed it in 
the sense of “ an illustrious ancestor” without the addition of some 
other words to render his meaning clear. 

2. Cleopatra is here jeering at Antony for putting himself into 
feuch a passion ; and if we read “ does become The carriage of Ms 
chief,” must we not understand that the said chief or ancestor, was 
a grave and dignified personage, who, not being himself subject 
to fits of passion, would have disapproved them in his descendant ? 
But is Hercules described to have been such a personage ?) 

Hercules and his load too, vii. 141 : “ The allusion may be to the 
Globe playhouse on the Bankside, the sign of which was Hercules 
carrying the Globe" (Steevens) : “ I suppose Shakespeare meant 
that the boys drew greater audiences than the elder players of the 
Globe theatre” (Malone). 

Hercules — The shaven, “ Hercules when shaved to make him look 
like a woman, while he remained in the service of Omphale, his 
Lydian mistress” (Steevens), ii. 112. 

hereby— That’s as it may happen, ii. 174. 

hermits, beadsmen, persons bound to pray for you : We rest your 
hermits, vii. 1 7. 

Heme the hunter, i. 402 (twice), 411, 412, 413 ; Herne's oah, i. 402, 
407, 408, 410: The legend of Herne the hunter would seem to 
have been anciently current at Windsor ; and his “ oak” has caused 
not a little controversy ; but I believe my venerable friend Mr. 
Jesse is the only one who now maintains that the withered trunk 
in the Home Park, which was blown down a few years ago, was 
the identical tree always known as Heme’s oak, and immortalized 
by Shakespeare : “ The general opinion is that it was accidentally 
destroyed in the year 1796, through an order of George HI. to the 
bailiff Robinson that all the unsightly trees in the vicinity of the 
Castle should be removed ; an opinion confirmed by a well-estab- 
lished fact that a person named Grantham, who contracted with the 
bailiff for the removal of the trees, fell into disgrace with the King 
i for having included the oak in his gatherings,” &c. (Halliwbll). 
j (Herne’s Oak, so long an ol^ect of much curiosity and enthusi- 
; j asm, is now no more. The old tree was blown down, August 31st, 

I . 1863; and a young oak was planted by her Majesty, September 
? ’ I2th, 1863, to mark the spot where Herne’s Oak stood.” Windsor 
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Herod— out-herods^ vii. 153 : Herod was a favourite character in 
our early Miracle-plajs : Chaucer, speaking of the parish-clerk Ab- 
solon, says, 

“ He plaieth Herode on a skaffoldMe,’’ Tale, v. 3384, ed. Tyr, 

(If the reader wishes to know what a swaggering uproarious tyrant 
Herod was represented to be in those old dramatic performances, 
let him turn to “Magnus Herodes”in The Tmneley Mysteries,^, 
140, ed. Surtees Soc., to “King Herod^’ in The Coventry ITysieries^ 
p. 288, ed. Shake. Soo., and to “ The Slaughter of the Innocents” 
in The Chester Plays^ vol. i. p, 172, ed. Shake. Soc.) 

Hosporides — in the^ ii. 206 ; this fair Hespericles^ viii. 7 : In these 
passages is used to signify the garden wherein the golden 

apples were kept (Greene, who was a tolerably good scholar, has 
“ the gai€en call’d 

Friar Bacon and Friar Btmgay, — Works, p. 167, ed. Dyeo, 1861 : 
and Baxter writes 

Loues moimtames, apides of 

Sir P. Sydnetfs Oarania, 1606, Big. m 2 Terso), 

hest, a command, i. 208, 220 ,* iv. 231; hests, i. 185 ; ii. 212. 

hiojacet— Or^ “ Or die in the attempt” (Malone), iii. 253. 

Md, &c. — Ail: see aZZ likl^ all hid, &C, 

llid© and you alone — An 'a rna/y catch your, iv. 16: “The ground 
of the quarrel of the Bastard to Austria is no where specified in 
the present play [though it is in the older play, — The Troublesome 
Jtaigne of John, ko,, — see vol. iv. 3]. But the story is, that Aus- 
tria, who killed King Richard Coeur-de-lion, wore, as the spoil of 
that prince, a lion’s hide, which had belonged to him” (Pope) : 
“ Shakespeare having familiarised the story to his own imagination, 
forgot that it was obscure to his audience ; or, what is equally pro- 
bable, the story was then so popular, that a hint was sufficient, at 
that time, to bring it to mind” (Johnson) : see, in this Glossary, 
the article Richard . . . By this brave duke came early to Ms grave. 

Jh.ido/o.'T, and all after, vii. 175 : “ Said by Sir Thomas Hanmer to be 
the name of a sport among children, which must doubtless bo the 
same as hide and seek, mhoop and hide, &o.” Kares s Gloss. : com- 
pare all hid, all hid, kc. 

Mgll and loir, two kinds of false dice, properly high-men and low- 
mien : see goftrd and fallani hold, ko. 

Mgll-day wit, holiday terms, ii. 376, 

Mgll“repented blames, “faults repented of to the height, to the 
utmost” (Steevf.xs), iii. 277. ' v 

Mgh-stomacll’d, haughty, iv. 105. 

Mgll- vic’d, “ enormously wicked’^ (Johnson’s Diet.), vi. 553. 
.Mg'llt, called, named, ii. 167, 169, 316 ; viii. 44. 


llild, a form of lielcl^ iised-for the sake of the rhyme, viii, 323, 

(“ But now (made free from them) next her, before, 

PeaceMl and young, Herculean silence bore 
His craggie club; which vp aloft liee liild; 

With which and his forefingers charme he stihl 
All sounds in ayi’e,” (fce. 

Chapman’s Euthyimm JRaptus^ or the Teares of Peace ^ &c. 1609, sig. e 4 verso^ 
“ and towres and temples byld. 

And now welneare our ships vp set, drie lond our nauy hjldd^ 

Phaer’s Vir^’s MneidioB, Book iU. sig. e, ed, 1584^ 

And in the black and gloomy arts so skild, 

That he euen Hell in his suhiection 7«Zd,” 

Drayton’s Moone-Calfe^ p. 174, ed, 1627- 

But we not unfrequently find ‘‘ hild” employed when no rhyme is 
in question; 

“ I Md such yaliantnes but vaine.” 

Warner’s Alhions England, p. 83, ed. 1596-- 

“ Some Mid with Phoebus, some with her,” Ssg. Id. p. 151.) ^ 

Mlding, a low, degenerate wretch (a term applied to both sexes,, 
and sometimes used adjectively), iii. 129, 252 ; iv. 316, 478; vi. 
447 ; vii. 664 ; viii. 164 ; hildmgs^ vi. 419. 

hilts, applied (as it often was formerly) to a single weapon, iv, 237,. 
433, 436 ; v, 376 ; vL 681 ; sword-hilts^ vi. 685. 

Mm, himself : To one that can my part m him advertise^ i. 446 ; Who' 
for this seven years hath esteemed Um^ iii. 109. 

Mmiself—To die hj.^ To die by his own hands, vi. 224. 

Hinckley fair, iv. 387 : Hinckley is a parish and market-town in 
Leicestershire. 

Mnt, suggestion : it is a hint That wrings mine eyes toH^ i. 181 ; Our 
hint of woe Is common^ i. 193 (where Johnson remarks, “ Hint is 
that which recals to the memory. The cause that fills our minds 
with grief is common”) ; Vpon this hint I spahe^ vii. 388, 

Mp — Cakh upon the, or Have on the hip, to have the complete ad- 
vantage, the upper hand of one (a phrase derived from wrestling),, 
ii. 354 ; vii. 403. 

{“ And Michaels Terme, lawes haruest, now begins, 

Where many losers are, and few that wins ; 

Por law may well be cal’d contentions whip, 

When for a scratch, a cufie, for pointes or pins, 

Will Witiesse gets his neighbour on the MpP 

Anagrams and Sonnets, p. 256, — ^Taylor’s Worhes, 1630.- 

I hane her a' tW hip for some causes.” 

, I Dekker’s Satiromastix, 1602,* sig. v verso. 

; ; . ; ; ' ** He had got me o’ the hip once ; it shall go hard, friends, 

; If, 1 1 L i { .. he shall find Hs own coin.” 

' ' ' 1 1 't f H i Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bonduca, act v. sc# 2.> 


HIPPED— HOB-NOB. 


: The context seems to show that here meaiis 
lamed or hurt in the hips:” Hipped, Coles’sXa^. 

and Engl Diet (though, from the words which immediately follow 
it, we might suppose it to mean “ covered on the hips”), 

Hireilj iv. 344 ; where see foot-note. 

llit, to agree : let us hit together, viL 257. 

llitlierto, to this spot:/row2r Trent and Severn Mtlierto, iv/ 248 
(Here Mortimer is pointing to the map). 

IxOy stop, hold, desist : ^Ware pencils, ho I ii. 212 ; Mo, there, doctor! 
viii. 197 ; and Steevens supposes (wrongly, I apprehend) that such 
is the meaning of the exclamation in Mo, ho, lio I Mow the toitch 
take me, &o. vii. 565. 


llO^/r, to make white, to infect with leprosy: hoar the flamen, xL 
, 554. ' 


llOEr^ to become mouldy : When it hoars ere it he silent, vi. 421. 

Hobbididance, vii. 314 : A slight variation of Moherdidance, a 
fiend mentioned in Harsnet’s Declaration of egregious Popish Im- 
postures, 1603, p. 49 ; a work which seems to have been consulted 
by Shakespeare for several names of fiends in King Lear, 

bobby-borse is forgot---The, ii. 183 ; the hoUy-horse, whose 
epitapfhis, For, 0,for, 0, the hohhj-Jiorse is fo7'gotf xii. 166 ; that 

will founder the hast hohhy-horse, viii. 199; Mohhy-Jwrse A 

personage belonging to the ancient morris- dance, when comjDlete, 
and made, as Mr. Bayes's troops are on the stage, by the figure of 
a horse fastened round the waist of a man, his own legs going 
through the body of the horse, and enabling him to walk, but con- 
cealed by a long foot-cloth ; while false legs appeared where those 

of the man should be, at the sides of the horse Latterly the 

hobby-horse was frequently omitted, which appears to have occa- 
sioned a popular ballad, it which was this line or bm’den, 

^ Por O^iois O, the hohhy -horse is forgot 

Nares’s : Many readers will probably recollect the spirited 
description of the Hobby-horse in Sir W. Scott’s .• but, 

since Mr. Bayes’s troops have been long banished from the stage, 
it may be necessary to mention here that they are part of the 
dramatis personm in the I) nice of Buckingham’s once-celebrated 
satirical play called The Meheai'sal, 

bobby “bors©j a silly fellow: which these Jwhhy-horsGS must not 
hear, ii. 108. 

bobby-borso, a loose woman : My loife’s a hohhy-horse, iii. 428 ; 
glee it your hohhy-ho7^se, vii. 440. 

bob-nob j iii. 373 : Explained by some ^Moh, noh, or hah, nah, that 
is, hahhe or nahhe, have or have not, hit or miss by others (less 
probably), “ hap ne hap, happen or not happen.” 






m HOI)GE-Pin>BIITG--HOLY-ALES. 


lioldin,^, consistency, fitness : this has no holding^ iii. 260. 

liolland of eight shillings an ell^ iv. 260 : Shakespeare, o£ course, 
was thinking of the price of shirts in his own time : according to 
Btubhes, in the second edition of his Anatomy ofAluses^ 1583, some 
shirts cost five pounds, or even ten pounds each. 

IlOlpj the old past tense and participle of help^ i. 179 ; ii. 31, 76, 108 ; 
iv. 11, 179, 215; v. 196, 368; vi. 188, 215, 22G. 234, 396; vii. 17, 
310, 734. 

, ilOly, pure, just, righteous: Holy Gonmlo, i. 228; IIoly,fair^ and 
. j ; wise is she^ x. 307 ; You have a holy father^ iii. 495 : and see note 
i 266. 

rural festivals, viii. 6. 


liodge - pudding, i. 414: Does this mean something akin to 
haggis ? see note 1 35 , i. 439. 

hoist with his own petar^ vii. 172 : Here hoist is for Jiomd or hoisted 
(not, as Caldecott explains it, “ L e, mount. Hoist is used as a verb 
neuter”). 

hold hooh and line^ a sort of cant proverbial expression which some- 
times occurs in our early writers, iv. 344. 

hold in— Such as can^ iv. 226 ; ‘‘ May mean such as can curb old 
father aniich the law^ or such as will not hlaV'" (Steevens) : “May 
mean, such companions as will hold in^ or keep and stick close to 
one another, and such as are men of deeds, and not of words” 
(Tollet) : “ To hold in, I believe, meant to ‘ keep their fellows’ 
counsel and their own ;’ not to discover their rogueries by talking 
about them” (Malone). 

hold ialdng, bear handling, vi. 620. 

hold, or hold thee, take thou, have thou, receive thou (a common 
formula) : Hold, therefore, Angelo, i. 446 ; hold thee, there’s some 
hoot, iii. 484 ; Hold, my hand, vi. 629 ; But, hold thee, vi. 682 ; Hold, 
sir, vii. 340 : and see note 4 , i. 523. 

hold, or cut low-strings, ii. 274: A proverbial phrase: “When a 
party was made at butts, assurance of meeting was given in the 
words of that phrase ; the sense of the |)erson using them being, 
that he would * hold' or keep promise, or they might ‘ cut his low- 
strings' demolish him for an archer” (Capell) : Whether or not 
this be the true explanation of the phrase, I am unable to de- 
termine. 


hold -fast is the OM Jy iv, 444 : “Alluding to the proverbial say- 

ing, — ‘Brag is a good dog, but holdfast is a better’ ” (Douce). 

holding, the burden of a song : The holding every man shall hear', 
vii. 536. 


HOME— HOOD. 
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llOBie, to“tlie utmost : I will pay fhy graces 228 ; Accuse him 

home and home^ i. 603 ; the sense to hnoio Her estimation Imiie^ iii. 
276 ; I cannot speak Mrn home^ vi. 169 ; That, trusted home, vii. 11 ; 
he charges home My unprovided body, vii. 276 ; will be revenged home, 
vii. 297 ; satisfy me home, vii. G88 ; That confirms it home, vii. 704. 

llOHestj chaste : she is pretty, and honest, i. 359 ; If I find her honest, i. 
3G5 ; though she appear honest, i. 370 ; Wives may he mermj, and yet 
honest too, i, 397 ; honest woman, i. 398, 459 ; ii. 360, 393 ; she scarce 
makes honest, iii. 10 ; you say shds honest, iii. 254 ; are you honest f 
vii. 150; if you he honest, ibid.; I do not think hut Desdemona\s hon- 
est, vii. 423 ; I think my wife he honest, vii. 427 ; She may he honest 
yet, vii. 428 ; wager she is honest, vii. 444 ; if she he not honest, ibid. ; 
Swear tJioio art honest, vii. 445 ; esteems me honest, vii. 446 ; of life 
as honest, vii. 458 ; if she'll he honest, viii. 198 ; do you think she is 
not honest, sirf ibid. 

llOnest as the skin helwcen hk hrows, a not uncommon proverbial ex- 
pression, ii. 116. 

.llOIiesty, chastity : out of honesty, i. 354 ; wrangle ivith mine own 
honesty, i. 36 1 ; the chariness of our honesty, i. 362 ; the honesty of 
this Ford's wife, i. 371; honesty coujfied to heauty,\ii. Ml ] to east 
away honesty upon afoul slut, ibid. ; think my honesty ranker than 
my wit, iii. 57 ; no legacy is so rich as honesty, iii, 249 ; your honesty 
should admit no discourse to your heauiy,Yii, 150; heifer commerce 
than ivith honesty, ibid. ; transform honesty, ibid. ; the force of hon- 
esty, ibid. ; F the toay of honesty, viii. 197, 199 ; Ne'er cast your child 
away for honesty, viii. 197 ; her honesty! viii. 198. 

Honesty, decency: You have as little honesty as honour, v, 539. 

Honesty, liberality, generosity : Every man has his fault, and honesty 
is his, vi. 532. 

Honey- seed, the Hostess’s blunder for homicide, iv. 331 ; honey- 
seed (homicidal) rogue, ibid. 

Honey -stalks, according to Johnson, “ clover flowers, which con- 
tain a sweet juice,” vi. 337. 

Honey-Stickle villain, the Hostess’s blunder for homicidal villain, 
iv, 330. 

honorificabilitiidinitatibiis, ii. 208 : “ Is of some antiquity. 
I have seen it on an Exchequer record, apparently in a hand of 
the reign of Henry the Sixth ; and it may be seen, with some addi- 
tional syllables, scribbled on one of the leaves of a manuscript iu 
the Harleian Library, Ho. 6,113.” Hunter’s New. Illust. of Shake- 
speare, Yol. i. p. 264. 

Hood my unmann'd blood, hating in my cheeks, A. 433 : Metaphors de- 
rived from falconry : the hawk was hooded till let fly at the game ; 
an iimmamied hawk was one not yet made tame and tractable (see 
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HOODMiJJ^-BLINB-HOESE. 


mail my haggard— To) ; and hating means fluttering with tlie wings 
(see late), 

llOOdman-lblilLd, the game which we now call Hind-man' s-luf^ 
vii. 169. 

hoodman comes^ iii. 264 : An allusion to the game mentioned in the 
preceding article. 

llOOds mahe notmonlcB—All^'^.b'2.%: “Cucullus nonfacit monachum’' 
(Steevens). 

llOopS~T/i6 three-hooped :pot shall have ten^ v. 171 : “ The old drink- 
ing-pots, being of wood, were bound together, as barrels are, with 
hoops ,* whence they were called hoops. Cade promises that every 
can which now had three hoops shall be increased in size so as to 
require ten. What follows in the notes [to the Var. ShalceBj>eare~\ 
about ‘ burning of cans,’ does not appear to relate to the subject” 
(Douce). 

Hopdance, vii. 306 : Perhaps a variation of Hohhididance^ q. v. 

liope, to expect : Some of them will fall to-morrov)^ I hope., iv. 466 ; I 
hope he is much grown., v. 390 ; I cannot hope Ocesar and Antony shall 
well greet together., vii. 514. 

liope— / diedfor^Y, 448 : see note no, v. 473. 

hopes, expectations : shall I falsify men's hopes, iv. 215. 

horn is afoot— Thy, An allusion to Curtis being a cuckold, iii. 150. 

horn is dry— Poor Tom, thy, vii. 307 ; see the quotation from Aubrey 
under Tom o' Bedlam, &c. 

horn — No staff more reverend than . one Upped with : see staffs more- 
reverend, &c. 

horologe, a clock (Lat. horologium), vii. 407. 

horse— dancing, n, 172: An allusion to a horse mentioned by 
numerous contemporary writers, and even noticed by Sir Walter- 
Raleigh in The History of the World (B. i. ch. 2). This celebrated- 
animal was called Marocco, and belonged to a Scotchman named. 
Bankes, who, it appears, taught him to perform such feats as nei- 
ther Astley nor Ducrow in our own time has been able to teach 
his horses: — the most remarkable exploit of Marocco was his. 
ascending to the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1600. Bankes ex- 
hibited his wonderful horse in various parts of Europe ; and we 
are told that at last they were both brought to the stake at Rome 
as magicians (according to Ben Jonson in his cxxxiii*^ 
they were “ beyond sea, burned for one witch and according to 
a note in the mock-romance Bon Zara del Fogo, “ they were both 
» burned by the commandment of the Pope”). But, in opposition- 

.. I to ail this, Mr, Halliwell has adduced an extract from one of the 

i i Ashmolean Mss, to shdw that Bankes was alive in 1637. 


HOSE— HUMAN. 
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llOSe, breeches, or stockings, or both, in one: i 275, 290, 376, 381 ; ii. 
134, 198, 351 ; hi. 25, 34, 41, 45 ; iv. 236, 465 j v. 179 ; vii. 25, 684 : 
said BQe round hose. 

ilOSt, to lodge: to the Centaur , where we hostj ii, 9 ; Where you shall 
' host^ Hi,. 251 

hot livers afid cold ijurses, hr, 24,0 : “ That is^ drunicenness and iwverty. 
To drinh was, in the language of those times, to heat the Uver^^ 
{Johnson). 

ilOt-llOllse, a bagnio (which was often a brothel), i. 458. 

JlOlIBB— Do yoic hut marls hoio this hecoines the^ Tii. 288 : “ Fathers are 
not the heads only of a house or a family, but its representatives ; 
they are the IwusGj what aifects them affects the rest of its body : 
Began therefore is call’d upon to observe an action in which she is 
concern’d, and then say her opinion of it; and she does accord- 
ingly shew herself hurt by it, and declares it '‘unsightly^' unbecom- 
ing her and her father, i. e, the house" (Oapell) : I suspect that Lear 
is now thinking much more of himself as head of the house tlian of 
Began as a member of it ; and that, though she chides him for such 
“ unsightly tricks,” she is not of a nature to be “ hurt” by them. 

llOTIS6Wif© or himvife (a term of reproach), a hussy, a wanton, a 
minx, a strumpet : Doth Fortune play the huswife (‘^-jilt,” Johnson : 
but compare Out^ out^ thou, strumpet,, Fortune! vii. 144) with me 
miolbr. 498 ; A housewife that,, hy selling her desires,, &c. vii. 439 ; 
the false housewife Fortune^ vii. 582 ; the ■ overscutched lummves^ iv. 
362 (see overscutched, &c.) ; housewives in your beds, vii. 398, 

JlOW, for wbat price may be had? Foiv a good yoke ofhullochs at 
Stamford fair f iv. 356 ; How a score of ewes oiow? ibid. ; How a 
dozen of virginities? viii, 56. 

JlOW and lohich way^ — how or which way, pleonastic expressions not 
uncommon in our early writers : Til lake the sacrament on't, how 
and which way you will, iii. 265 ; If I Know hoio or which way 
f order these affairs, iv. 133 ; Then hoio or which toay should they first 
break in? v. 24 ; Hoio or which way, ibid, 

however, any way : However, hut a folly bought with wit, i, 264, 

hoxes, houghs, ham-strings, iii. 427. 

hugger “IDL'agger — In, Secretly (“In Hugger-mugger, Clancu- 
lumf Coles’s Lai. and Engl. Diet.), vii. 181. 

hulhj a ship, generally a heavy or large ship (“ A Hulk, great ship. 
Corbiia." Coles’s Lat. and Engl. Diet.) : Provokes the mightiest hulk 
against the tide, v. 79 ; though greater hulks draw deep, vi. 43. 

hull, to float, to swim, as borne along or driven by wind or water : 
iii. 340 ; v, 436 ; hulling, v. 523. 

.human as she is, and without any danger., “Le. not a phantom, but 
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HUMOBOXrS-HUMPHEET. 


tlxe real Rosalind, witliotit any of the danger generally conceived? 
to attend the rites of incantation’^ (Johnson), iii. 69. 

llTDnorOTlS, perverse, capricious : The duhe is humorous 15 ; the 
humorous duke^ iii. 23 ; her humorous ladyship^ iv. 32 ; humorouB 
dB winter^ iv, 377 ; a vain^ giddy ^ shallow j humorous youth ^ iv. 445. 

ImiROroUS, humid, fdamp ; the humorous nighty vi. 409. 

llUBlOlir — That's my, i. 348 ; the nuthooh's humoiir^ i. 349 ; is not the 
humour conceited? i.353 ,* The good humour is, &c., ibid. ; loill that 
humour 2mss? i. 354; The humour rises, ibid. ; I thanh thee for that 
humour, ibid. ; I will run no hase humour, i. 355 ; take the humour- 
letter, ibid. ; the humour of this love, ibid. ; My humour shall not cool,, 
ibid. ; that is my true humour, ibid. ; I lihe not the humour of lying, L 
362 ; the humour of bread and cheese, i. 363 ; there's the humour of it, 
ibid. ; a fellow frights humour out of his wits, ibid. ; I have a humour 
to hnocJc you, iv. 436 ; that's the humour of it (twice), ibid. ; iv. 437 
(twice), 444; the humour of it is too hot, iv. 451 ; good humours, 
i. 349; humours of revenge, i. 355; With both the humours, ibid.; 
He hath wronged me in some humours, i. 362 ; The Icing hath run had 
humours on the Icnight, iv, 437 ; he passes some humours, ibid. ; hu- 
mours do abound, iv. 451 ; These be good humours ! — your honour 
wins bad humours, ibid. ; On a passage of Jonson’s Every Man out 
of his Humour WhaUey remarks ; What was usually called the 
manners in a play or poem, began now to be called the humours. 
The word was new ; the use, or rather abuse, of it, was excessive. 
It was applied upon all occasions, with as little judgment as wit. 
Every coxcomb had it always in his mouth ; and every particu- 
larity he affected was denominated by the name of humour f &c. 
Grifford adds ; The abuse of this word is well ridiculed by Shake- 
speare, in that amusing creature of whimsey, ISTym. Memy Wives 
of Windsor [and King Henry F.].” Jonson's Worhs, vol. ii. p. 16, ed. 
Gifford. 

HmUOtir of Forty Fancies — The, iii. 144: Is generally understood 
to mean some collection of the short poems called Fancies, which 
Fetruchio had stuck into his lackey’s hat ; see Fancies, &c, : but, 
according to Mr. Halliwell, the allusion is to a bunch of ribbons, 
which appear to have been occasionally colled fancies, 

Huntpllrey Hour, V. 429 : Ho satisfactory explanation, as far as I 
am aware, has yet been given of these words. In old St. Paul’s 
was a monument wrongly supposed to be that of Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester (who really was buried at St. Alban’s), from which 
a part of the church was known by the name of Duhe Humphrey's 
Walh; and there, as St. Paul’s was a place of public resort, those 
who were unable to procure a dinner used to saunter, perhaps in 
^ 1h.e hope of receiving an invitation from some of their acquaint- 

: I anoes. , This was the origin of the expression dining vnth Duhe 

I E'mphr^j.,. and Steevens conjectures that “ Shakespeare might by 
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this strange plirase, Hum^phrey Mour, have designed to mark the 
hour at which the good Duchess was as hungry as the followers of 
Duke Humphrey:” Malone, on the other han^ says: ^^Rumplmy 
Mour is merely used in ludicrous language for hour, like Tom Troth 
for truth, and twenty more such terms. So, in Dabriel Harvey’s 
Letter to Spenser, 1580 ; ‘ Tell me in Tom Trothe’s earnest.’ ” 

Hundred Merry Tales^The, ii. 88 : see Tales— The Hundred Merry , 

HTlIldred-poiIIld, &c., vii. 278 : The epithet hmidred-pound 
is occasionally found as a term of reproach in our early writers. 

HtlUgariail wight, i. 353 : Hungarian is a cant term of doubtful 
origin ; perhaps from hungry, perhaps from the free-booters of 
Hungary, or perhaps it is equivalent to gipsy, for the parts of 
Europe in which it is supposed that the gipsies originally appeared 
were and Bohemia” (Doxjce). 

Hungry Seac/i—rAe, vi. 226 : see iiote 237, vi. 273. 

Hungry — Their, v. 10 : “Appears to signify ‘ the prey for which 
they are hungry’ ” (Steeyens). 

Hunt comteT---You, iY. 322 : see note ix, iv. 404 (“ Hunt Counter, when 
Hounds hunt it by the Heel.” E. Academy of Armory and 

Blazon, B. iii. ch. iii. p. 76). 

Huntsmsn — LiJce a jolly troop of, &c. iv. 21 ; here thy hunters stand, 
&c., vi. 652 : “ It was, I think [it certainly was], one of the savage 
practices of the chase, for all to stain their hands in the blood of 
the deer as a trophy” (JorasoN). 

Hunt’s -up, vi. 443 : “ Any song intended to arouse in the morning 
— even a love-song— was formerly called a himfs-up .... and the 
name was of course derived fi'om a tune or song employed by early 
hunters. Butler, in his Frhidples of Musih, 1636, defines a lmnfs-\ip 
• as ‘ morning music and Cotgrave defines ‘ Eesveil’ as a hunt’s-up, 
or Morning Song for a new-married wife.” Chappell’s Po2J^^Z(zr Music 
of the Olden Time, Scc.rolA.p.^l, SQQ. Qd, 

Hurly, an nproar, a tumult, iii. 155 ; iv. 45, 352. 

Hurlyburly, meaning the same as hurly (“ A Hurly-burly, Twrhm, 
TimmltusT Coles’s DicL), v. IG (in the stage-direction) ; vii. 6 ; iv. 
276 (as an adjective— 

hurricauo, a water-spout, vi. 88 ; hurricanoes, vii. 294. 

Hurt — Thou hast not half that poxoer to do me harm As I have to he, 
vii. 464 : “ She means to say, — I have in this cause power to en- 
dure more than thou hast power to inflict” (Johnson). 

Hurtled, clashed, made a sound like clashing, vi. 640. 

Hurtling, a clashing together,— a violent confiict, iii. 64. 

Husband, a husbandman : your serving-man and your husband, iv. 
$93; and see note ioi,iv.415. 



HUSBAND-IDLE. 


lnis"bElld noio^ Pompey n you will Jceep the house — You loill turn good^ 
i. 485 : “ Alluding to the etymology of the word husband' (Ma- 
lone) : and there is an obvious quibble, heep the house. 

ImsTbandry, economical government, thrift, economical prudence : 
The husbandry and manage of my hoiise^ ii. 390 ; healthful and good 
husbandry^ v. 469 ; Ulce as there loere husbandry in war (“ alludes to 
Hector’s early rising,” Malone), vi 9 ; If you suspect my husbandry^ 
vi. 529 ; there's husbandry in heaven^ vii. 20 ; borrowing dulls the edge 
of husbandry^ vii. 117; Which husbandry in honour might uphold^ 

' , viii. 355. ■ 

llllSWife : see housewife. 
liyeilj a hyena, iii. 58. 

Hyperion, Apollo, vii. 112, 168. 

Hyrcan, Ilyrcanian^ vii. 41. 


L 

1, the old spelling of the affirmative adverb ay, was frequently used 
with a quibble, as in the following passage ; say thou but “ If And 
that bare vowel “ I” shall poison more Than the death-darting eye of 
cocicatrice : lam not J, if there be such an “ If <S:c. vi. 433. 

ics-Tbrook, a cold or icy brook : It is a sword of Spain^ the ice- 
brooh's temper., vii. 466 : “ Steel is hardened by being put red-hot 
into very cold water” (Johnson) : According to Steevens, who 
cites Martial and Justin, the ice-hroolc of our text is undoubtedly 
the brook or rivulet called Salo (now Xalon), near Bilbilis in Oel- 
tiberia.” 

Iceland dog! thou prich-eadd cur of Iceland! iv. 435: A sort of 
shaggy, white, sharp-eared dog .from Iceland, a great pet with 
ladies (“We have sholts or curs dailie brought out of Iseland., and 
much made of among vs, bicause of their sawcinesse and quar- 
relling.” Harrison’s Description of England^ prefixed to Hoiinshed, 
vol. i. p. 389, reprint). 

idle, trifling : an idle banquet^ vi. 520. 

idle, vain, weak: an idle and fond (“weak and foolish,” Johnson) 
bondage^ vii. 259. 

idle, useless, infertile, unfruitful, barren : idle moss, ii, 20 ; idle weeds^ 
V, 395 ; deserts idU^ vii. 387 ; idle pebbles^ vii. 322 : With respect 
to the second of these passages, You said that idle weeds are fast in 
growth^ Douce observes, “ it is clear that infertility is out of the ques- 
, tion ; but useless and unprofitable will denote the poet’s meaning, 

; b or rather that of the inventor of the proverb, which was after- 
: j ; .wards corrupted into weeds,’ &c.;” The line just cited is suffi- 
' ^ . 1 ' |.l I . 

M - j ‘ . - 
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ITECKS-IMP. 

cient to show that Mr. Beisly is mistaken when, in his SJialcsjyere's 
Garden^ &c. p. 36, he explains idle moss by “moss stationary and 
slow in growth*” 

fecks 5 most probably a corruption of mfmihjiii. 424. 
ignomy-j ignominy, i. 474 ; iv. 286 ; vL 100, 330. 

ignorant m wkai I am commanded— Fm^^ l am unpractised in the 
arts of murder” (Steeyens), vii. 674. 

ignorant /wTOcs—r/ze, “ The fumes of ignorance” (Heath), i. 228. 
ild: see God ild you. 

Ilion : see the next article. 

Ilium and toiler e she resides— Bekceeti oiit\ vi. 8; Whcti loereyou at 
Iliimi? YL 10 ; ere ye came to Ilium, as they pass toioard 

lUim, vi. 13 ; nor goodly Ilion stand, yL 33 ; As Priam's is in Ilion, 
vi. 70 ; in great Ilion, vi. 75 ; yourself and Dlomed In Ilion, vi. 78 ; 
So, Ilion, fall thou next! vi. 98: Ilium qt Ilion (for it is spelt 
both ways) was, according to Lydgate, and the author of The Pe- 
stfuction of Troy [see vi. 2 ], the name of Priam’s palace, which is 
said by these writers to have been built upon a high rock” (Ma- 
lone). 

ill-erected tower— To Julius Ccesar's, iv. 16G : “By illcrceted, I 
suppose, is meant erected for had purposes" (Steeyens). 

ill-favoured, ill-looking, i. 290, 352, 387 ; iii. 10, 52, 73, 122 ; vL 
322. 

ill-favonredly , in an ugly or bad way, i. 391 ; iii. 42 ; iv. 478. 
ill-inliaTbited, ill-lodged, iii. 47. 
ill -nurtur’d, ill-brought-up, y. 117; viii. 243. 
illustrate, illustrious, ii.T89, 210. 

imaginary forces, “ imaginative forces, powers of fancy” (John- 
son), iv. 421. , 

imagined, belonging to imagination : with imagin'd speed, ii. 391; 

with imagin'd vnng,iY.4:i^. 
imbare, iv. 427: see note 9 , iv. 509. 
immanity, savagencss, barbarity, Y. 67. 

immediacy, “immediate representation, the derivirg a character 
directly from another, so as to stand exactly in his place” (Nares^s 
Gloss,), vii. 338. 

immoment, of no moment, unimportant, vh. 591. 
immures, wall-enclosures, fortifications, vi. 5 . 
imp, a shoot, a graft, —an offspring, ii. 171, 227; iv. 399 , 471. 
imp out our drooping eounitfs hroJeen wing, iv. 130 ; a body with 
a dangerous pjhy sic, vi. 184 (see note iiz, vi, 256) : An expression 
borrowed from falconry : “ when the wing-feathers [or tail-fea- 
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I3fflPM4E-IMPOKEI). 



tliers] of a liawk 'were dropped, or forced out [or broken], by any 
accident, it yras usual to supply [or repair] as many as were de- 
ficient [or damaged]. This operation was called to imp a liawh^ 
(Steevens). 

impale, to encircle, t. 286 ; vi. 97 ; impaled, v. 279. 

impartial, neutral : In tUs rule impartial,!, bll. 

impartment, a communication, vii. 121 . 

impasted, formed into a paste, vii. 143. 

impawn, to pawn, to pledge*. our person (“To impawn 

seems here to have tke same meaning as tbe French phrase se com- 
Malone), iv. 425. 

impeacli, an impeachment, an accusation ; an intricate impeach, ii. 
BO;im 2 oeacJiofvalour,Y.MS. 

impeacli, to bring into question, to call in question : inpeacli your 
'inodesiy,ii.2Z0 ] ^';??pcac7i (—nobleness), iv. 110 . 

impeacllineilt, an imputation, a reproach : great impeachment to 
Usage, i. 271. 

impeachment, an obstruction, a hindrance : to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment, iy, AQB. 

imperceiverant, vii. 694 : see note 121 , yii. 755. 

imperious, imperial : Those high-imperious thoughts, i. 283 ; most 
imperious Agamemnon, vi. 77 ; le thy thoughts imperious, vi. ’337; 
Imperious Cccsar, vii. 197 ; th' imperious show Of the full fortun'd 
Ccesar, vii. 581 ; Imperious supreme of all mortal things, viii. 272 : 
and see note 141 , vii. 238. (I may add here, that, though Shake- 
speare and sundry of his contemporaries make no distinction be- 
tween “ imperious” and “ imperial,” yet, as Mr. Singer has observed, 
“Bullokar carefully distinguishes them: ’‘Imperial, my 2 I or chief, 
emperor -like : imperious, that commandeth with authority, lord-like, 
stately.’ ”) 

impeticos thy gratilUty,m. 346 : This jargon, according to Hanmer, 
means “impocket thy gratuity:” Johnson proposed to read “im- 
peticoat thy gratuity,” observing that “ fools were kept in long coats, 
to which the allusion is made ;” and hence the remark of Douce 
(in opposition to Ritson) that the allowed fool was occasionally 
(like the idiot fool) dressed in peticoats. (When a boy at Aberdeen, 
I remember seeing a full-grown man, an idiot, who wore a long 
petticoat, and was led about the streets, as an object of charity, by 
his mother) : I quite agree with Malone that here “ the reading of 
the old copy should not be disturbed.” 

; impleacll’d, interwoven, intertwined, viii. 445 : pleached. 

; mipOXied., vii. 204 : This would seem to be Osrick’s afiected pro- 
s' J ~ ' liimpiation ol mpawned. 
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iMPORT^eE— m. 

importance, importunity : at Sir Toby's great imyortance^ iii. 395 ; 
At our importance^ iv. 13 ; upon importance of so slight and trivial a 
nature,^ vii. G44 (wliere Jolmson, in Ms explains importance 

‘‘matter, subject”). 

importance, the thing imported or implied, —the import : if the 
importance loere joy or sori'ow (“ if their [before-mentioned] passion 
were of joyful or sorrowful import,” G-eant ‘White), iv. 497. 

important, importunate: At your important letters^ ii. 46; if the 
prince he too important^ ii. 87 ; Ms important hlood^ iii. 255 ; ify 
mourning and important tearSj vii. 320. 

importless, unimportant, vi. 18 . 

impose, to enjoin, to command : Impose one to what penance^ ii. 
136. . . . 

impose, an imposition, an injunction : your ladyship's impose^ i. 310. 

imposition clear'd Hereditary ours — Th'^ “i.e. setting aside original 
sin ; bating the imposition from the offence of our first parents” 
(Warbuiiton), iii. 422. 

impossible, inconceivable, incredible : impossible p)iaeeSj i. 393 ; 
impossible slanders^ ii. 88 ; impossible conveyance^ ii. 91 ; impossible 
passages of grossaessy iii. 366 ; tMoigs impossihlCy vi. 639 ; and see 
note 2 aj ii. 149. 

imprese— out onojy iv. 141 : “ All Impress (as the Italians call 
it) is a device in Picture with his Motto or Word, born by Noble 
and Learned Parsonages, to notifie some particular conceit of 
their own,” &C. Camden’s Remaiois conceoiiing Britahiy <S:c. p. 447, 
ed. 1674. 

impress the forest— Who can^ “Who can command the forest to 
serve him like a soldier impressed” (Johnson), vii. 48- 

improve, to turn to account, vi. 635. 

imputation, imputed, attributed excellence, reputation : Our im- 
putation shall be oddly pots' dy vi. 25 ; the imputation laid on lilmy vii. 
204 : and see note 37 , vi. 106. 

in, used for on: in the beached margent of the sea, ii. 276; in heaven 
or in earthy v. 263; in ifiy shoulder do I build my seaty v. 271; 
hioch'd i' Hi heady vi. 64 ; Gold strew' d i' the floor y vii. 691. 

in, used for into : falling in the flameSy i. 470 ; smiles Ms chceh in 
yearSy ii. 224 ; weeping in the needless streamy iii. 21 ; III turn yon 
fellow in his gravOy v. 363 ; to draw me in these vile suspeciSy v. 365 ; 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gidfy vi. 193 ; turn our sicords In our 
own proper entrailSy vi. 683 ; equivocates Mm in a slcepy vii. 25 ; 
Looks fearfully in the confinM deepy vii. 314; FalVn in the practice 
of a damned slavey vii. 467 ; Im fallen in this offenecy vii. 691 ; Which 
one by one she in a river threwy viii. 440. 


IN-mOEEASE. 


2g0 

in good time : see good time — In, 

inaccessible, difficult; of access : this desert inaccessible, iii. 33. 

incapable, unintelligent, unable to compreliend : Incapable and shal- 
low innocents, v. 385 ; As one incapable of her own distress, yii. 191. 

incardinate, Sir Andrew’s blunder for incarnate, iii. 390. 

incarnadine, to stain red or carnation colour, vii. 24. 

incense, to incite, to instigate, to set on ; but according to Nares, 
in the last three of the following passages it means simply “ to in- 
struct,” — “a provincial expression still quite current in Stafford- 
shire,” <S:c. Gloss. : I will incense Page, i. 355 ; would incense me to 
murder, iii. 491 ; what they may incense hini to, vii. 292 ; your brother 
incensed me, ii. 135 ; incensed by his subtle mother, v. 396 ; I have 
incens'd the lords of the council, v. 556. 

incense, to kindle : an incensed fire of injuries, iv. 327. 

ineb. : see Colmds-inch— Saint 

incll-nieal — By, By portions of an inch long at a time, i. 202 (So 
piece-meal, drop-meal, limb-meal), 

incision in thee 1 thou art raw — God malce, iii. 38 : “I apprehend 
the meaning is, God give thee a better understanding, thou art 
very raw and simple as yet. The expression probably alludes to 
the common proverbial saying concerning a very silly fellow, that 
he ought to be cut for the simples” (Heath). 

incision Would let her out in saucers — A fever in your blood! why, 
then, ii. 199 : This has been erroneously explained as containing an 
allusion to the mad fashion of lovers stabbing themselves and drink- 
ing their blood in honour of their mistresses : it merely means, “ If 
your mistress reigns a fever in your blood, get yourself blooded, and 
so let her out in saucers.” 

inclining — You of my, You of my side, of my party, vii. 383. 

inclips, embraces, encircles, vii. 535. 

include all jars, shut in, restrain, — or close, conclude, i. 323 (a doubt- 
ful reading ? see note 112 , i, 339). 

incontinent, immediately : which they will climb incontinent, iii. 
68 ; put on sullen black incontinent, iv. 182 ; he will return inconti- 
nent, vii. 451. 

incontinently, immediately, vii. 392. 

incony, fine, delicate, pretty, ii, 186, 192. 

incorps’ d, incorporated, made one body, vii. 189. 

incorrect, contumacious” (Caldecott), vii. 111. 

increase, produce: EartPs increase, and foison plenty, i. 221; swal- 
low her awn increase, vi. 348 ; big with rich increase, viii. 397. 
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INCEEBULOUS—INBIBECTIOK. 

incrsduloiIS, incredible ; no incredulous or unsafe circumstance 

iii. 370. 

indent, an indentation, a bending inwards : such a deep 

indent^ iv. 249. 

indent, to bargain, to contract, to compound : indent with fears 
217, see note 24 , iT. 291. 

index, a prelude, anything preparatoiy to another — the index (i.e, 
table of contents) being generally in Shakespeare’s days prefixed 
to the book, v. 388 ; vii. 168, 402 ; indexes^ ti. 25. 

index of a direful pageant — The flattering : see the preceding 

article: Pageants f Steevens observes “are dxmh slwws^ and the 
poet meant to allude to one of these, the index of which promised 
^ happier conclusion. The pageants then displayed on public occa- 
sions were generally preceded by a brief account of the order in 
which the characters were to walk. These indexes were distributed 
among the spectators, that they might understand the meaning of 
snch allegorical stuff as was usually exhibited,” 

Indian—Zfe the hase^ vii. 469 ; see note 113 , vii. 490. 

indiflferency, impartiality: Mahes it tahe head from all indlf- 
ferencg^ iv. 28. 

indiiferency, moderation, ordinary size : a helhj of any indif- 
ferency^ iv. 373. 

indifferent, impartial : Looh on my ivrongs xoith an indifferent eye^ 

iv. 138 ; No judge indifferent, v. 519, 

indifferent, ordinary: garters of an indifferent hut (“The words 
‘ of an indifferent hnif simply mean, that the garters should be toler- 
ably well knit, neither very fine nor very coarse.” The Dialect of 
Craven, sub “Indifierent”), iii. 151; 5f/ee indifferent children of the 
earth, vii. 137. 

indifferent, indifierently, tolerably : indifferent good, iii. 125; 
different loell, iii. 333 ; iv. 488 ; vi 15 ; indifferent red, iii. 341; in- 
different honest, vii. 151 ; indifferent cold, vii. 203. 

indifferently, imTgtLYtmllj : hear me sjwah indifferently for all, vi, 
295. 

indifferently, in a reasonable degree, tolerably : to knock 'you in- 
differently icell, iv. 436 ; tee have reformed that indifferently^ vii. 153. 

indig^est (used as a substantive), a thing indigested, an unformed 
mass : To set a form upon that indigest, iv, 74 (“ rudis huligesiacpic^ 
molesT Ovid, 2Ietam. i. 7). 

indigest, indigested, unformed, shapeless : monsters and things in- 
digest, viii. 406. 

indign, unworthy, disgraceful, vii. 391, 

indirection, crooked conduct, dishonest practice : indirection there- 



indirectly, unfairly, wrongfully : That hot rash haste so indirectly 
shed^ iv. 14 (but see note 15, iv. 79) ; Tour crown and hingdom^ in- 
. directly held^ iv. 447. 

indistinguisliable cur, ‘‘cur of an undeterminate shape” (Stee- 
yens), deformed, vL 81. 

indite Jim to some supper, vi. 421 (where probably indite is used in 
jest for inrite, see note 53, vi. 485) ; he is indited to dinner, iv. 330 
(where indited is the Hostess’s blunder for invited). 

induction, a beginning : And our induction full of prosperous hope, 
iv. 246 ; A dire induction am I witness to, v. 425 ; inductions dan- 
gerous (“preparations for mischief,” Johnson), v. 352. 

induction, Introduction (to The Taming of the BJireio, iii. 105, and 
to The Second Part of King Henry lY., iv. 313). 

indu’d Unto that element, “ endowed or furnished with properties 
suited to the element of water” (Malone), vii. 191. 

indues Our other healthful members even to that sense Of pain — It, 
“ This sensation so gets possession of, and is so infused into the 
other members, as to make them all participate of the same pain” 
(Malone, — rightly perhaps), vii. 434, 

Indurance, v. 559 : “ i. e. confinement. Dr. Johnson, however, in 
his Dictionary, says that this word (which Shakespeare borrowed 
from Fox’s narrative) means— procrastinaiM' (Steeyens). 

ine quality, (seeming) inconsistency, i. 508. 

infamonize, to make infamous, to disgrace, ii. 230. 

infect, infected : many are infect, vi. 21. 

infection frojn the dangerous year — Their verdure still endure, To 
drive, viii. 256 : “ The poet evidently alludes to a practice of his 
own age, when it was customary, in time of the plague, to strew 
the rooms of every house with rue and other stroug-smeliiug herbs, 
to prevent infection” (Malone). 

infer , to bring in, to introduce : Infer the bastardy of Edward's children, 
V. 407 ; I did infer your lineaments, v. 409 ; Infer fair England's 
peace, v. 434 ; thus hath the dulce inf err'd, v. 410 ; more than I have 
inferred, v. 451 ; 'Us inf err'd to us, vi. 542 ; inferreth arguments, v. 


UTGENEB-INKLE. 
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illgeiier, an ingenious person, a deviser, an artist, a painter, vii. 396 : 
but the reading is questionable ; see note 30, yii. 476. 

ingenious,, intelligent, acute, lively; most ingenious vii. 
198; ingenious feeling Of my huge sorrows^ vii. 329 (According to 
Warburton, “ Ingenious feeling signifies a feeling from an under- 
standing not disturbed or disordered, but which, representing things 
as they are, makes the sense of pain the more exquisite”). 

ingeniotlS, ingenuous : ingenious studies^ iii. 114 (So in a compa- 
ratively recent author ; “ But ’tis contrary to an ingenious spirit to 
delight in such service,” <&c. Defoe’s Colonel Jac\ p, 141, ed. 1838). 
ingemonsly, ingenuously, vi. 531. 
inliaMtabla, uninhahitable, iv. 107. 

inliorit, to possess, to obtain possession of : Yea^ all lohich it inherit^ 
i. 222 ; This, or else nothing, will inherit her, i. 303 ; inherit us So 
much as of a thought cf ill iv. 107; never after to inherit it, 

vi. 302 ; shall you this night inherit at my house, vi. 395 ; But to the 
girdle do the gods inherit^ vii. 325. 

inllibit, to prohibit, to forbid, vii. 41 (see note 66, vii. 80); InhU 
hited, iii. 210, 383. 

inhibition comes by the means of the late innovailon — Their, vii. 
140 : “ This passage probably refers to the limiting of public thea- 
trical performances to the two theatres, the Globe on [the] Bank- 
side, and the Fortune in Golden Lane, in IGOO and 1601. The 
players, by a ‘ late innovation,’ were ‘ inhibited,’ or forbidden, to 
act in or near ^ the city,’ and therefore ‘ travelled,’ or strolled into 
the country. See ‘ History of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage,’ 
vol. i. p. 311, &c.” (Collier). 

inhoop’ d, at odds — His quails ever Beat mine, vii. 523 : “ The an- 
cients used to match quails as we match cocks” ( J ohxson) : “ In- 
hoop'd. Inclosed in a hoop .... It appears now to be made out, 
that cocks or quails were sometimes made to fight within a broad 
hoop, to keep them from quitting each other. Mr. Douce has ac- 
tually found a Chinese print [miniature painting] in which two 
birds are so represented. See his lUustrailons, voi. ii. p. 86. . . . . 
The substance of this [passage] is from North’s Flutarch, as well 
as much more of the same drama ; but the inhooped is the addition 
of our poet.” Nares’s Gloss. 

Inicjllity — Justice or, i. 401 ; that gray iniquity, iv. 243 ; the formal 
Vice, Iniquity, v. 394 : see Vice — like the old, &c. 

injointedj joined, united, vii. 385. ’ 

inkhorn mate, a bookish man, or a bookman, v. 39: “It was a 
term of reproach towards men of learning or men alfecting to be 
learned” (Reed). 

inkle j a kind of inferior tape, ii. 186 ; viii. 61 ; inldcs, iii. 472. 



imAra}---iNSTAi;rcE. 


inland Irul^ bred, brought up among civilised persons {inland being 
used by our old ■writers in opposition to u^pland)^ iii* 32 j an inland 
Twaw, iiL 44. 

inly, inward : the inly touch of love, i 289 ; inly sorroio, v. 251. 

inly 5 inwardly : Fve inly wept^ I 232 ; inly ruminate^ iv. 4G8, 

inn— TAott most heaiiieous, iv. 166 ; shall 1 7iot tahe mine ease in mine 
innf iv. 260 : In the first of these passages inn^ according to Sfcee- 
vens, means ‘‘ a dignified habitation according to Mason, “ a house- 
of entertainment, and is opposed to alehouse in the following line 
[the next line but one] and according to Mr. Staunton merely 
abode:” on the second passage Percy observes, “To ‘take mine 
ease in mine inne’ was an ancient proverb, not very different in ita 
application from that maxim, ‘Every man’s house is his castle;’ 
for inne originally signified a house or habitation [Sax. inne, domus^ 
domicilium']. When the word inne began to change its meaning, 
and to be used to signify a house of entertainment^ the proverb, still 
continuing in force, was applied in the latter sense, as it is here 
used by Shakespeare,” 

inHOCOIlt, an idiot, a natural fool, a simpleton : a dumb innocent, 
iii. 266 ; Fray^ innocent, and beware the foul fiend, vii. 305 ; the piou^ 
innocent, viii. 53 ; An innocent, viii. 180. 

inquirG, an inquiry i the most strange inquire, viii. 35. 

inquisition, an inquiry, i. 178 ; iii. 23. 

insane root--The, The root which causes insanity, vii. 10.: Perhaps- 
hemlock ; or more probably henbane, as wonld appear from the 
following passage, cited by Douce ; “ ... is called 

mad, for the use thereof is perillous ; for if it be eate or dronke, it 
breedeth madnesse, or slow lykenesse of sleepe. Therefore this hearb 
is called commonly Mintiiium, for it taketh away wit and reasonF 
Batman JJppon Bartholome depropnet rerum, lib. xvii, ch. 87. 

inSCUlp’d. upon— The figure of an angel Stamped in gold, — but (hafsy 
ii. 371 : Here insculp'd upon means “carved in relief, embossed on 
the coin.” 

insinuate, to soothe, to wheedle: Basely insinuate, and send us gifts, 
vi. 327; With Death she Jnmhly doth insinuate, viii. 273. 

insinuation — By their own, “ By their having insinuated or thrust 
themselves into the employment” (Malone), vii. 202. 

insisture, fixedness, stability (“ constancy or regularity,” Johnson’s ' 
Dict.^ “regularity, or perhaps station,” Nares’s Gloss}), vi. 19. 

instance, a word used by Shakespeare with various shades of' 

^ meaning which it is not always easy to distinguish,— “ motive, in- 
ducement, cause, ground ; symptom, prognostic ; information, as- 

; . I !; surance ; proof, example, indication my desires had imtance and 
i. 071 ; Give^ me this instance, i. 502 ; Gave any tragic in- 
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stance of our harm, ii, 6; wJiafs the instance? iii. 257; A 
instance that Glendoicer is dead^ iv, 354 ; Ms fears are shallow^ want-:, 
ing instance^ v. 398 ; Instance^ 0 instance^ vi. 88 \ m guilty instance 
gave^ viii. 330 ; But not with such familiar instances^ vi. 665 (wliere 
Mr. Craik chooses io explain instances by “ assiduities”) ; The in- 
stances that second marriage move^Yii.lh^ . 

XHStrilllieilt this loicer world— That hath ^ ‘^That makes use of 
this world, and every thing in it, as its instruments to bring about 
its ends” (Stervisns), i. 216. 

insuppressive , insuppressible, vi. 634. 

intend, to pretend : intend a land of ii. 95 ; I intend that all is 
done^ iii. 155 ; Intend some fear^ v. 410; Intending deep stisptcmn^ v. 
406; intending other serious matters^ vi. 530; Intending wearmess^- 
viii. 290, 

intend, to set forth, to make to appear (like the Latin inteni^o .^ — 
^^intendere eruditionein'') : if thou dost intend never so little show of 
’ ■ ' love to her, ii. 300. 

intended in the general's 7iame^ ‘‘understood, meant •without ex- 
pressing,” &c. (Steevens), iv. 367. 

/ intendment, intention, iii. 8 ; main Iniendinent (which Steevens 
explains exertion in a body”), iv. 428 ; vii. 450 ; intendments^ viii, 
246. 

intenible : see captious a^id intenihle sieve, 

intention, eagerness of attention or of desire : with such a greedy 
intentlm^ i. 354 ; 7ny intention,, hearing not my tongue, i, 471 ; thy 
intention stahs the centre, iii, ^24:, 

intentively, attentively, vii. 388. 
interess’d, interested, vii. 251. 

inter’ g’atory, interrogatory, ii. 416; inter' gatorks, ii. 416;* iii. 
^ » 266 ; vii. 733. 

f intermission, a pause, ii. 385 ; iii. 31 ; tu. 60, 284. 

intermissive miseries — Their, “ Their miseries, which have had 

only a short intermission from Henry the Fifth’s death to my 
coming amongst them” (W arbuktoh ) , v. 7. 

. interpret hclween you and your love, if I could see the puppets dally-e. 
ing — J could, vii. 159 : An allusion to the interpreter, who at all 
i , ^ ^notions or puppet-shows interpreted to the audience : see motion, 

' ' into used for unto : into thy attempt, iii. 222 ; into the drowsy ear of 

night, iv. 40 ; his vjholc kingdom into desolation, iv. 442. 
into tniih hy telling of it, i. 180, on which see note, 
intrenehant, “which cannot be cut” (Johnson), “not perma- 
nently divisible, not retaining any mark of division” (2sares’s 
Gloss.), vii. 70. 

VOL. IX. , 
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intrinse, intricate, vii. 280. 
intrinsicato, intricate, vii. 596. 
invectively, abusively, iii. 22. ' 

investments, vestures, dress, garb, iv. 364 ; vii. 119. 

invincible— Ms dimensions to any tMch sight were^ iv. 362 : 
see note 6o, iv. 409 : “ The word \iiivincihhY says Singer ad Z., “ is 
metaphorically used for not to he mastered or taken in. See Baret’s 
A hearie, in v. but in the ed. of Baret’s work now before me, that 
of 1580, 1 find no such glosses, which, after all, would go little way 
to confirm the reading in our text. 

in vis’d, invisible, unseen, viii. 445. 

inward, an intimate, a familiar friend : / was an inii-ard of Un 
i. 487. ’ 

inward,^ intimate, confidential : for icliat is inward letioeen us ii 
209 ; Who is most inward loitli the nolle duke? v. 403. ^ 

inwardness, intimacy, ii. 124. 

Irish rciZ—JuYw never so le-rhjmed since Pythagoras' time, that I was 
an, m. 40 : “ She alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine, which teaches 
that souls transmigrate from one animal to another, and relates 
that m his time she was an Irish rat, and by some metrical charm 
was rhymed to death. The power of killing rats with rhymes 
Donne mentions in his Satires, and Temple in his Treatises f 
(JohnsokO : It would be easy to quote sundry passages concerning 
. the rhyming of rats to death. ^ 

irregulous, disorderly, lawless, vii. 704. 
isle — Fertile the, iii. 449 : see note 57, iii. 514. 
issu’d — No worse, 27o worse descended, i. 179. 
iterance, iteration, repetition, vii. 463. 
iteration, ^repetition, iv. 212 ; vi. 52. 

I Wis, II. 376 ; iii. 115 ; v. 365 ; Tiii. 19 ; That in onr earlier litera- 
ture IS one word (i-iois), the Saxon genitive gewis used ad- 
verhially, and meaning “truly, certainly,” admits of no disTin+e - 
aee Sir F Madden's Gloss, to Syr Gau^a^, where he 
although satisfied about the origin of i-wis, he still has his doubts 
regarded as a pronoun and verb by the writers 
of the fifteenth century:” For my own part, I canLt help bT 
. . leving that the writers of Elisabeth’s time and later, ignorant rf 
, the ordinal meaning of I wis, employed it as equivalent to “I 
• . ; , -ween : and see, under occupy, the quotation fromVfe, Fits and 
■ ; ' ' where we have the spelling “ I wisse." ’ 
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jack, tbe small bowl (sometimes called also the mistress) aimed at in 
the game of bowling : w/ie?z 1 hissed the jach^ vii. 657 : “‘To kiss 
the jack’ is a state of great advantage” (Johnson). 

Jack, a common term of contempt and reproach (fellow, knave, 
rogue) : you are Jach Mughy, i. 357 ; Jack priest^ i. 358, 373 ; 
the flouting Jach^ ii. 79 ; twangling Jach^ iii. 132 ; swearing Jach^ 
hi. 136 ; the prince is a JaeJe^ iv- 260; then am J a Jach^ iv. 287 ; 
Since every Jach hecanie a gentleman,, v. 365 ;■ thou art as hot a Jack 
(where Jach is merely equivalent to “fellow,” and used jocularly), 
vi 427; Hang him,, Jach t vi. 461; this Jack,, vii. 559, 560; brag- 
garts,, Jachs, milksops^ ii. 131 ; bragging Jacks,, ii. 392 ; msinuaiing 
Jacks, V. 364 ; twenty such Jacks, vi. 422. 

Jack, the Jack-o’-lantern or 'Will-o’-the-wisp : your fairy .... lias 
done little better than played the Jach with us, i. 224. 

J ack, an automaton that in public clocks struck the bell on the out- 
side : Jach o' the clock, iv. 179 ; like a Jach, thou heeflst the stroke, 
V. 422 ; minute -jacks, vi. 546 (where Nares thinks that minute jacks 
mean “ fellows who watch the proper minutes to offer their adula- 
tion.” Gloss, in Y.). 

J ack guardant, a Jack- in-office, vi. 223. 

Jack shall have Jill, ii. 304 ; Jach hath not Jill, ii. 235 : Awell-knowm 
proverbial expression : Ray gives, “ Every Jack must have his Grill.”" 
Proverbs, p.,124, ed. 1768. 

Jack-a-Lent, a puppet thrown at during Lent, as cocks wore 
thrown at on Shrove-Tuesday, i. 381, 414. 

Jack-an-apes, an ape, iv. 502. 

Jack- sauce, a saucy Jack, iv. 490. 

jacks, the keys of the virginal; those jacks that nimble leap, viil 
413 : “ The virginal jack was a small Hat piece of wood, furnished 
on the upper part with a quill, affixed to it by springs of bristle. 
These jacks were directed by the finger-key to the string, which 
was struck by the quill, then forced past the string by the clastic 
spring, giving it liberty to sound as long as the finger rested on the 
key. When the finger was removed, the quill returned to its place, 
and a small piece of cloth, fixed on the top of the jack, resting on 
the string, stopped its vibration” (Fairholt). 

ja®kB/m> tcithin, the gills fair without — Be the, iii. 150; “A play 
upon the -words jach find Jill, which signify tico drinking memures^ 
as well as men and maid-servants'^ (Steevens). 


m 
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jade, to ride, to over-sway, to over-master: to let imagination jade 
me, iii. 358 ; To he thus jaded by a apiece of scarlet^ v. 539. 

jade, to drive harassed and dispirited : The nder-yet-leaicn horse of 
Fartliia We have jaded out o* the fields vii. 538. 

jade, to subject to harassing and mean offices : such a jaded gvooniy 

jadery, the properties of a vicious horse, jadish tricks, viii. 209. 

jane judgments^ viii. 163 : see note 85, viii. 225. 

jape, a jest, iii. 472. 

jar 0’ the cloch^ tick of the clock, iii. 421. 

jar Their watches to mine eyes^ &c. iv. 178 : see note 131, iv. 200. 

Jarmaixy — A duhc dc: see duhe de Jarmany — .4. 

janncxng*, jaunting, hard-riding lancer vn cheval. To stirre a 
horse in the stable till hee sweat witliall or {as our) to jaunty {an old 
vjord)” Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl Diet), iv. 179. 

jaw, to devour : the wolves would jaw me, viii. 159. 

jay, a loose woman (“Putta, a wench, a guirle .... a wJiore, a trull 
.... a lay, a Piot, a Magot-apyT Florio’s Ital. and Engl. Diet.) : 
Some jay of Italy, vii. 680 ; to hiow turtles from jays, i. 381. 

jealous-hood, jealousy, vL 456. 

jerkin under the line: now,jerhm, you are lihe to lose your hair, &c. 
i. 225 : A quibbling allusion to the loss of hair which is frequently 
suffered by persons who pass the line, and to the horse -hair line 
from which Stephano now takes down the jerkin : see line^Coine 
hang, &c. 

Jeronimy — Go by, iii, 105, where see foot-note. 

jesses, “ the short straps of leather, but sometimes of silk, which 
went round the legs of a hawk, in which were fixed the varvels, or 
little rings of silver, and to these the leash, or long strap which the 
falconer twisted round his hand” (Nares’s Gloss.), vii. 424. 

jest— ua to, As jocund as to play a part in a masque or 
interlude, iv. 115* 

jet, to strut: gia7iis may jet through, vii. 676; how he jets, iii. 355; 
men and dames so jetted, viii. 16. 

jet upon, to encroach upon: Your sauchiess will jet iqmi my love, ii. 
16 ; to jet Upon the innocent and awless throne, v. 391 ; to jet upon a 
princes right, vi. 299 : and see note 27, ii. 58. 

Jewess^ eye — Worth a, ii. 367 : A slight alteration, for the nonce,, 
of the proverbial expression, ‘‘ Worth a Jew's eye.” 

Eds for a, vii. 144 : Though formerly, besides meaning a merry 
dance, d.jig meant a facetious metrical composition, and frequently 
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was synonymous with ballad Bo in Movio's Italian Diet 1501, 

^ Frottola^ a conntrie or round, or countrie song, or wanton 
verses,’’’ Malone), there can be no doubt that in the present 
passage Shakespeare alludes to a theatricalyV^, w^hich was the techni- 
cal term for a coarse sort of comic entertainment usually performed 
after the play, and occasionaiiy, it would appear, lasting for an 
hour : “ it seems,” says Mr. Collier, “ to have been a ludicrous com- 
iiosition in rhyme, sung, or said, by the clown, and accompanied 
by dancing and playing upon the pipe and tabor.” IlisL of Engl, 
Dram. Poetry^ vol. hi. p. 380. (“Farce: A {fo 7 id and disHohite) 
Play^ Comedie^ or Enterlade ; also^ the Jyg at the end of an Enter-' 
lude^ vdierein preitie IcMmerie is acted! Cotgrave’s AV. and 
Engl. Diet) 

“ silly pohts” (Malone), rhyming fools, vi. G70 : mejuj. 
Jig«mak:er, a writer of Jigs, vi. 156 : see;/ 2 >. 

Joan had not gone out----()Ul^ v. 128: “I am told by a gentleman, 
better acquainted with falconry than myself, that the meaning, 
however expressed, is, that the wind being high, it was ten to one 
that the old hawk had flown quite away; a trick wiiich hawks 
often play their masters in windy weather” (Johnson)* “ he. the 
wind was so high it was ten to one that old Joan would not have 
taken her flight at the game” (Percy). 

Jolin- a- dreams, i. e. John of dreams^ Dreaming John, — a nick- 
name for a dreamy, lumpish, stupid fellow, vii. 146. 

joint -ring, vii. 453 : “ Such a ring, of the Elizabethan era,” writes 
Mr. Fairhoit, “ is shewn in the accompanying woodcut [apud Hal- 
liweil’s Shakespeare'}. It was a split ring, the halves made to fit 
in each other very closely when united, and the joined hands to 
lock it tight. Such rings were extensively used, as love-tokens, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries :” Compare girnmal-bit. 

joint-stool — A, iii, 134 : An allusion to the proverbial expression, 
Cry you mercy ^ I took yon for a joint-'Stoo^ vii. 306 : it is given by 
Bay, Proverbs^ p. 202, ed. 1768. 

Jonrdain — Margemj.^ V. 118: “It appears from Bymer’s 

vol. X. p, 505, that in the tenth year of King Henry the Sixth, 
Margery Jourdemayn^ John Yirley clerk, and friar John Ashwell 
were, on the ninth of May 1433, brought from Windsor by the 
constable of the castle, to which they had been committed for 
sorcery, before the Council at Westminster, and afterwards, by an 
order of Council, delivered into the custody of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The same day it was ordered by the Lords of Council 
that, whenever the said Yirley and Ashwell should find security 
for their good behaviour, they should be set at liberty, and in 
like manner that Jourdemayn should be discharged on her hus- 
band’s finding security. This woman was afterwards burned in 
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Smithfieia, as stated in the play and also in the chronicles’' 

(Douce). 

journal, daily, i. 501 ; -vii. 694. 

Jove in a thatched Jioim^ iil 47 : The thatched house is, of course, tKe 
dwelling of Baucis and Philemon : see foot-note, ii. 87. 

Jove’s accord^ vi. 23 : see note 33 , vi. 106. 

Jovial His face like that of Jove, vii. 704. 

Joy, to enjoy : lioin tojoy^vr. 135 ; joy thy life, iv, 181 ; joy her raven- 
colour'd love, vi. Z04c\jofd an earthly throne, v. 183. 

J udas wa.s hanged on an elder, ii. 228 : Such was the common legend ;• 
in accordance to which, Sir John Mandevile tells ns that, in his 
time, the very tree was to be seen ; “ And faste by, is zit the Tree 
of Eidre, that Jndas henge him self upon, for despeyt that he 
hadde, whan he soide and betrayed oure Lorde.” Yoiage and Tra- 
vaile, &c, p. 112, ed. 1725 (But we find in Pulci, 

“ Era di sopi*a a la fonte am carnibUo, 

L'arbor, si dice, ove sHmj^ieeb Giudaf d:c. 

Ilorgante 31ag. G. xxv, st. 77 : 

The Ar5or Judee {Cercis siliquastrum), writes Gerarde, “ is thought 
to he that whereon ludas did hang himselfe, and not vpon the 
Elder tree, as it is vulgarly said.’^ Herbal, p, 1428, ed. 1633). 

Judas’s [hair] — Something browner than, iii. 49 ; Judas was usually 
represented, in tapestries and pictures, with red hair and beard :• 
Compare Cain-coloured heard. 

judicious, judicial : Shall have judicious hearing, vl. 237. 

Julius Caasar's ill-erected tower, iv. 266 : “The Tower of London is”’ 
traditionally said to have been the work of Julius Caesar” (John- 
son). 

juiup, a hazard, a chance : our fortune lies Upon this jump, vii. 551. 

jump, to agree : jump loitJi common splits, ii. 375 ; meet and jump in 
one, iii. 119 ; cohere and jump, iii, 392 j jump not on a just account, 
vii. 384 with my humour, iv. 211 ; jumpeth xvitli the heart, 

T. 392. 

jump, to risk, to Iw.’zsxd. : jump the life to come, vii. 1^-jump the 
after- inquiry, vii. 720. 

jump, exactly, coincident with :jump at this dead hour, vii. 105 ; jump 
upon this Moody question, vii. 210 ; jump loliere he may Oassiojind, 
vii. 414 ; jmnq} as they are here, viii. 129. 

Juukots, sweetmeats, dainties (Lisl. giuncafa), iii. 149. 

Juno— i, his despiteful, ^c. iii. 248: “Alluding to the story of 
Hercules” (Johnson); “^n. i. 7-10, especially tot adire labored^ 
(Walhee). 

Justice or Iniquity f see Iniquity, 
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jllSticer, a justice (“ The most ancient law-books have Justicers 
of the peace as frequently of the peace/’ REEDjj vii. 305, 

306, 727 ; /wsificer^j vii. 3X7. 

jutty, “ Qi: jetty . . . that part of a building which shoots forward 
beyond the rest. Italian Dictionary ^ 1598: Barhacane. 

An outnooke or corner standing out of a house; a &c. 

(Malone) : vii 17. 

jutty, to jut out beyond : jutty Ms confounded hase^ iv. 450. 

jwenal, a youth, ii 171 (four times), 184, 288 ; iv. 321. 

K 

kam, crooked : clean Icam^ quite crooked, quite wrong (or, as Brutus 
subjoins, “Merely awry’’), vi 189 : compare clean. 

Kate wow;, iv. 230: “Shakespeare either mistook the name 

of Hotspur’s wife (which was not Katharine^ but Elizabeth)^ or else 
designedly changed it, out of the remarkable fondness he seems to 
have had for the familiar appellation of KaM^ which he is never 
weary of repeating, when he has once introduced it ; as in this 
scene, the scene of Katharine and Petruchio, and the courtship 
between King Henry V. and the French Princess. The -wife of 
Hotspur was the Lady Elizabeth Mortimer,” <S:c. (Steevens) : 
“ Shakspeare calls this lady [Lady Percy] Kate ^ Hall and Holin- 
shed call her Elinor, and mention that she was aunt to the Earl 
of March, on which account Shakspeare, apparently forgetting 
that he had correctly stj led Lady Percy Mortimer’s sister [see 
Mortimer. "Wot. 1 cannot blame him^ &c.], in another place (Act 
hi. Sc. 1) makes Mortimer speak of her as his aunt. There is 
throughout a confusion between uncle and nephew.” Courtenay’s 
Comment, on the Hist. Flays of Bhahsimire^ vol. i. p. 93 (note). 

kecksieSj dry hollow stalks of hemlock or similar plants, iy. 500. 

Keeck — Goodvnfe^ iv. 332 : suck a Im7«, v. 486 : see note 50, iv. 295. 

keel, to cool, ii. 236, 

keepj care : in Baptisials heep my ireasure iSj hi. 124. 

keep, to live, to dwell : In wliat place of the field doth Cakkas Iceepf 
vi. 80; U'here they heep^ vii. 128; tvhere earth-delving conies heepi 
viii. 262 ; Where yoitth, and cost^ and witless bravery hup^ i. 453 ; 
as an outlaw in a castle heeps^ v. 37 ; wJiere^ they sa>y^ he heeps^ vi. 
343 ; the habitation^ where thou heep'st^ i. 477 ; That ever hept with 
mc 7 i^ ii. 389 ; where the mad-cap duhe his uncle hept^ iv, 222. 

keep, to restrain: when a cur cannot keep himself in all companies^ 
i. 311. 

keep his house — Who cannot keep his wealth must, Who cannot keep 
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Ms ■wealth mast ^‘keep withm doors for fear of duns” (Johkson), 
yi. 536. 

ke6p my stables where Hodge my wife — HI, iii. 438 : “ What he [An- 
tigonus] means — and the excessive grossness of the idea can hardly 
he excused — is, unquestionably, that if Hermioiie be proved incon- 
tinent, he should believe every woman is unchaste ; his own wife 
as licentious as Semiramis (‘ Equum adamatum a Semiramide^^ &c, 
Fliny^ 1. viii. c. 42), and where he lodged her he would ‘ keep,’ that 
is, guards or fasten the entry of his stables. This sense of the word 
* keep’ is so common, even in Shakespeare, that it is amazing no 
one should have seen its application here. For example ; ‘ Dromio, 
heep the gate.’ Comedy of Errors, act ii. sc. 2. ^ Keep the door close, 
sirrah.’ Henry VIII. act v. sc. 1. ‘I thank you : Iceep the door.’ Ham- 
let, act iv. sc. 5. ‘ G-ratiano, heep the house,’ &c. Othello, act v. sc. 2” 
(Staunton) : As to the words * heep my stables,' compare also the fol- 
lowing passage in Greene’s James the Fourth,- “ A young stripling 
.... that can wait in a gentleman’s chamber when his master is a 
mile off, heep his stable when ’tis empty, and his purse when ’tis 
full,” &c. Works, p. 193, ed. Dyce, 1861 : According to Mr. Grant 
White, Antigonus plainly means, I will degrade my wife’s cham- 
ber into a stable or dog-kennel.” 

k,6©p Aer still, and men in awe — To, “ To keep her still to himself, 
and to deter others from demanding her in marriage” (Malone), 
viii. 6. 

k06p touch : see the last touch. 

kseps his regiment— The Earl of Pcmhrohe, v. 443 : “ i.e. remains 
with it. Thus we say of a person confined by illness,— he keeps 
his chamber or his bed” (Steevens) : In a note on Antony and 
Cleopatra, act iii. sc. 6, Mr. Collier observes ; “ When, in ‘ Eichard 
III.,’ Eichmond says, 'The Earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment,' 
he means his command generally, and not that the Earl was the 
colonel of a certain number of men, now called ' a regiment.’ The 
same remark will apply to Eichmond’s direction, ' Good lords, con- 
duct him to his regiment,' speaking of Lord Stanley But com- 
pare King John, act ii. sc. 1, 

“ Up higher to the plain ; where well set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments." 

Koisar, an emperor, i. 353. 

ken, to know : / hen the wight, I 354 ; I hen the manner of Ms gait, 
vL 72 j Had I ImwHd all that were, viii. 194. 

ken, to descry : As far as I could hen the chalky cliffs, v. 155. 

ken, a view, a reach of sight : within a Teen, iv. 367 ; vii. 690 ; losing 

hm of Albion's wished coast, v. 155. 

Kendal ^;re«re,iv, 238 (twice): Kendal in Westmoreland was cele- 
brated for its manufacture of green cloth. 
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in the Commentaries Caesar Is termed the civilVst place of 

all this isle^ y. 179 : “ So, in Comment B. v. [H] ; ‘Ex his 

omnibus [ionge] sunt humanissimi qui Cantinm incoiunt.’ The 
passage is thus translated by Arthur Golding, 1590 [1565] ; ‘ Of 
all the inhabitants of this isle, the civikst are the Keiitislf oiled'' 
(Steevens); 

lierclliefj a coif (“ A Kerchief, nm, ealanilecC' Coles’s Lat and Engl, 
Dlct)^ L 382, 397 ; vi. 639 (perhaps, however, in the second of the 
passages now referred to, it may mean “ a covering for the breast”). 

kcra, a light- armed foot-soldier of Ireland and of the Western Isles 
(the Irish hern^ at least, being generally described as very poor 
and wild), iv. 465 ; v. 152 ; /rem^, iv. 127 ; v. 150, 152, 184 ; vii. 6 
(twice), 69 (Jamieson,' in his Etg?n, Diet of the Scottish Language^ 
gives “ Kerne, A foot soldier, armed with a dart or a skean. 

‘ Then ne’er let the gentle Norman hlude 
Grow cald for highland 

[Scott's] Antiquary^ iii. 224. 

It is used in a similar sense by E[nglish] writers in reference to 
the Irish again (sub “ Galioglach”) he has “ Kerns is merely an- 
other form of Cateranes Perhaps in the last of the x>assages of 
Shakespeare above referred to, 

“ I cannot strike at wretched kerns^ whose arms 
Are hir'd to hear their staves,” 

herns is equivalent to “ boors compare 

“ And these rude Germaine kernes not yet subdued.” 

The Tragedie of Claudius Tihevius Kero, 1607, sig. c3 verso). 

kettle, a kettle-drum, vii. 207. 

key of officer and office — Hhe, i. 179 : Here heij is used in the sense of 
a tuning-key. 

key-cold, as cold as a key, v. 356 ; viii; 338 (“A key, on account 
of the coldness of the metal of which it is composed, was anciently 
employed to stop any slight bleeding. The epithet [key-cokt] is 
common to many old writers,” Steevens). 

kibe, a chap in the heel, an ulcerated chilblain, i. 200; vii. 196; 
i. 354 ; vii. 273. 

kicky-wicky, hi. 237 : Whatever may have been the original 
meaning of this ludicrous word, it is plainly used here to signify a 
wife or mistress. 

kill, hill, hill, hill, hill him! vi. 237; Then, hill, hill, hill, hill, hill, 
hill! vii. 327 ; doth cry “ Kill, hill!" viii. 261 : This was the ancient 
cry of the English troops when they charged the enemy. 

Killing worth, the old name for Kenilworth, v. 176, 183 (Mr, 
Collier observes ; “ The Eev. Mr. Dyce is very anxious (‘ Eemarks,’ 
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p. 130) that we should spell * Kenilworth’ (its proper name) Kil* 
lingworth (its corruption), because it so stands in the old editions. 
In Shakespeare’s time there was no uniformity, and why are we to 
revive obsolete archaisms?” But, on the other hand, hear Arch- 
bishop Trench ; The modern editors of Shakespeare take a very 
unwarrantable liberty with his text, when they substitute ‘ Kenil- 
worth’ for ‘ Killingworth,’ which he wrote, and which was his, Mar- 
lowe’s, and generally the earlier form of the name.” English Past 
and Present j p. 254, note, fourth ed.), 

Mn, and less than ldnd--A little more than, vii. 110: This may be 
illustrated by a passage in W. Eowley’s Search for Moiiey^ 1G09 ; 
*‘1 would he were not so neere to us in kindred, then sure he 
would be neerer in kindnesse.” p, 5, ed. Percy Soc. 

kind, nature: ilie deed of kind, ii. 355; the cat will after kind iii. 
39 ; thy youth and kind, iii. 62 ; Your cuckoo sings hy kind hi 216 • 
in their kind they speak it, iii. 220; Fitted hj kind for 'rape and 
mllany, Yi m ; fell curs of bloody kind, vi. 309 ; from qualify and 
ktnd, VI. 627 ; the loorm will do his kind (“ the serpent will act 
according to his nature,” Johnson), vii. 595 ; to change their kmds, 
vui. 320. V 

kind, natural : Conceit deceitful, so comjmct, so kind, viii. 328. 

kind, possessed of natural affection : 0, do not slander him, for he is 
kind, Y. 379. 


kindlB, to incite : that I kindle the boy thither, iii. 9. 

kindlo, to bring forth : dwell where she is kindled, iii. 44. 

kindless, unnatural, without natural affection, vii. 146. 

kindly, natural : that fatherly and kindly poimr, ii. 120 ; Frosty but 
Undly^ (suited to the season), iii. 24 ; the bishop hath alcindly ijird 
( a gird sd^m to, in keeping with, fitting, proper to the cardinal’^ 
calling, Arrowsmith, Notes and Queries, First Series, vol vii. 
p. 543), V. 40. 

kindly, naturally, in a natural manner : This do, ami do it Icindhi, 
gentle sirs, iii. 101. 

kindly, aptly, pertinently: Thou hast most kindly kit it, vi. 419. 

kindly Thy other daughter will ttse thee, vii. 273 : “ The Fool uses 
the word Jdndly here in two senses ; it means affectionateln, and 
like the rest of her kind"' (Mason). 

King and the Beggar---BaUad of the : see Cophetua—King. 

fears, ir. 22; she is so idly hing’d 
; ( supplied with a king,” J ohnson in his Biot.), iv. 446. 


E:iISrGDOM’D---KISSma-GOMFITS. 


feingdoHL^d -L 4 c/e? 7/<35 in commotion T’ages^ yi, Ah Here hhigdom'd 
lias been explained “ possessing kingly power ” having or seeming 
to have a kingdom while Malone observes, “ So, in Julius Ccesar 
[act ii. sc, 1 ], 

* The Genixis and the mortal instriiments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 

Iiike to a little suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection,”’ 

kingly-poor/oii^, “a vei^y poor retort for a king” (Knight), ii. 
218 ; and see note 1 52 , ii. 25G. 

Mrtle, iv. 349 ; JialfJdriles, iv. 398 : “ Few words have occasioned 
such controversy among the commentators on our old plays as 
this ; and ail for want of knowing that it is used in a two- 

fold sense, sometimes for the jacket merely, and sometimes for the 
train or upper-petticoat attached to it. A full kirtle was always a 
jacket and petticoat, a ImlfJcirtle (a term which frequently occurs) 
was either the one or the other : but our ancestors, who wrote 
when this article of dress was every where iq use, and when there 
was little danger of being misunderstood, most commonly contented 
themselves with the simple term (kirtle)^ leaving the sense to be 
gathered from the context.” Gifford’s note on Jonsons Worh, voL 
ii. p. 260. 

kiss in fee-farm! — A : bqq fee-farm^ &o. 

kiss you — To tahe you out^ And not to^ v. 504 : “ A kiss was anciently 
the established fee of a lady’s partner” (Steevens). 

kiss thee; then the rot returns To thine own lijjs again — Iicill nof^ vi. 
552 : “ This alludes to an opinion in former times, generally pre- 
valent, that the venereal infection transmitted to another left the 
infecter free. I will not, says Timon, take the rot from thy lips by 
kissing thee” (Johnson). 

kissed your Jceeper's daughter — But no% i. 348 : “ This lias the ap- 
pearance of a fragment of some old ballad” (Douce). 

kisseSj if your four negatives maize your iiw ajlrmatives^ &c. — So 
that^ conclusions to he as^ iii. 385 : “ One cannot but wonder that 
this passage should have perplexed the commentators. In Mar- 
lowe’s LusVs Dominion the Queemsays to the Moor ; 

‘ Come, let’s kisse. 

Moor, Away, away. 

Queen. No, no, sayes I; mdi iio ice atcayt myen stay. ^ 

Sir Philip Sidney has enlarged upon this thought in the sixty- 
third stanza of his Astrophel ami Stella!^ (Fahmer) : But Lust's 
Dominion was certainly not from Marlowe’s pen : see the xlccount 
of Marlotce and Ms Writings, p. xlvi. prefixed to Ms WorJes, ed.Dyce, 
1858. 

kissing-comfits, sugar-plums perfumed, to sweeten the breath,. 
l41L 



‘236 KHAOK-KNOT-GEASS. 

knack, a banble, a pretty trifle, iii. 161, 478 ; hiachs. ii. 266 ; iii. 
475. 

knapped, snapped, broke off short : as lying a gossip in that as ever 
hnappecl ginger^ ii. 377. 

knapped, rapped, struck : she hnappcd ^em o' the coxcomJ)S^ vii. 287, 

knave, a lad, a servant ; my good hnave, Costard! ii. 186 ; good^ my 
hiave, ibid.; 0, m.y hnave^ iii. 238; Poor hiave, vi. 674; Gentle 
Imave, ibid.; Where's my knave? vii. 264; my friendly knave^ Yii. 

266 ; my pretty knave, ibid. ; My good knave Eros oity knave, 

vii. 576 ; hd shut Fortune' shiavc, vii. 586 ; a couple of Ford's knaves, 
i. 392 ; All I kept were knaves, to serve in meat to villains knave is 
here in the compound sense of a servant and a rascal," Johnson), 
vi. 563 ; Whp me such honest knaves (“ knave is here for servant, 
but with a sly mixture of contempt,” Johnson), vii. 376. 

kneel down before you • — hut, indeed, to pray for the queen — And so, 
iii. 402 : ‘‘ The Morals WTitten and exhibited subsequent to the 
Eeformation almost invariably closed with an ‘ epilogue,’ in which 
prayers were offered up by the actors (usually kneeling) for the 
king, Queen, nobility, clergy, and sometimes for the commons. 
This practice continued in the beginning of the 17th century, and 
the most recent instance that I am aware of is the epilogue to 
[Chapman’s] Two Wise Men and all the rest Fools, 1619,” &c. Col- 
lier’s Hist of Engl Dram. Poetry, vol. iii. p. 445 : This practice 
might be illustrated by quotations from the conclusions of several 
early dramas. 

.knife ril Mp it presenthj~wm this, vi. 460; this Uoody hnife, vi 
461 ; Laying down her dagger, vi. 466 : “Daggers, or, as they were 
more commonly called, knives, were worn at all times, by every 
woman m England— whether they were so in Italy, Shakspeare, 

I believe, never inquired, and T ' 


r, 11 . 300 : Knot-grass [polyganum aviculare) 
ken in an infusion, to have the power of 
any child or animal (Mr. Beisly is mistaken 
ision here made is to the character of the 
growth of useful plants, as it spreads in 
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tMck masses, and is very tongli and deep-rooted.” 8 JiaJ:.s 2 )cre> 
Garden^ <S:c. p. 53). 

knots dh'order\2 — ller^ iv. 155 : see ciirious 'knotted garden, 

knowledge —A for /mer, “ O, that my knowledge were less !” 
, (Johnson), iii. 435. . 

known, been acquainted : You and I have Mowny seV, vii. 531 ; Biry 
tee have hioimi together in OrleanSy yii. (^44:, 


l; ^ 

label to another deed—Tlie^ vi. 450 : “ The seals of deeds in onr au- 
thor’s time were not impressed on the parchment itself on which 
the deed was written, but were appended on distinct slips or labels- 
affixed to the deed” (Malone). 

labras, lips, i. 349 (Span.). 

IeCC, to embellish : streahs Do lace the severing doiids^ ri. 442 ; Ills 
silver shm ladd'wWi his golden hlood^ vii. 28 (see golden hlood^kc.) ; 
lace itself iviih his societg^ viii. 382. 

la.C6d mutton — A, i. 265 : In this very common cant expression for a 
courtesan (see mutton) the meaning of laced has been a good deal 
disputed. Perhaps the mutton was called laced with a quibble, — 
courtesans being notoriously fond of finery, and also frequently 
subjected to the whip : Du Bartas tells us that St, Louis put down 
the stews, 

‘‘ Lacing loitli lashes their unpitied skin, 

Whom lust or lucre had bestowed therein.” 

Worlis, by Sylvester, — St. Louis the King, p. 539, ed.l641: 

But in the present passage is laced mutton to be regarded as syno- 
nymous with courtesan? When Speed applies that term to Julia, 
does he not use it in the much less offensive sense of — a nclihj’' 
attked xnccc of woman's flesh? 

lackeying the v urging iidcy “ floating backwards and for-wards with 
the variation of the tide, like a page or lackey at his master’s 
heels” (Tiieoxuld), vii. 509. 

lade it drg—IIe'll, He’ll drain it dry, v. 279 : On this passage in the 
Caniltridge Shahespeare is a note, “ lade] lay or ladle Keightley 
conj. and yet lade is a not uncommon verb : “ To lade (or 
draine) a riucr with pailes, &c. BacgueleVy haqueter vne riviere?' 
Ootgrave’s Fr. and Engl Diet.: “To Lade a river, Decojmlo. You 
may as w^ell bid me Lade the Sea with a Nut-shel,” &c. Coles’s 
Lat. and Engl. Diet, 

lady "bird! — Godforhldl — where's this girl? — What,y\. 398: “ An 
exquisite touch of nature,” writes. Mr. Staunton. “ The \ nurse 

I; _ 
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in her fond garrulity uses ‘ lady-bird’ as a term of endearment ; 
but recollecting its application to a female of loose manners, checks 
herself; — ‘God forbid!’ her darling should prove such a one;” 
In the preceding explanation I believe that Mr. Staunton is alto- 
gether mistaken. The IsTurse says that she has already “ bid Juliet 
come she then calls out, ‘^What, lamhf ivhat, lady-hirdP' and 
Juliet not yet making her appearance, she exclaims, “God forbid ! 

where’s this girl?” — ^the words “God forbid” being properly an 
ellipsis of “ God forbid that any accident should keep her away,” 
but used here merely as an expression of impatience. ^ 

lady of my earthy vi. 395 : see note 14, vi. 477. 

lady-smocks, “originally called out Lady smoclcs (Cardamine 
pratensis). A common meadow-plant, with blushing white flowers 
appejing early m spring” (Beisly’s Shahsperds Garden, &c. p. 42); 

lag, the last or lowest part or class : the common laq of people vi 546 * 
see note 224, vi. 593. ^ ^ j • 

lag, late, tardy, coming short of ; That came too lag to see Mm huried, 
V. ; some twelve or fourteen moonshines Lag of a ’brother, vii. 258. 

lag-end, the latter end, iv. 274 ; v. 499. 

laid ; see the second lay. 

lakin * see btfr lahvn. 

laming^ r/jfi shrine of Venus, outgoing, surpassing the shrine, &c., 

[of the palate] occasionally 

r ^ the edge of, the 

teeth. They are very sore, and the horse feels badly on account of 

the pam he suffers feom the pressure of the food on them. This 
is called the Lammas." The Soree, by Youati, p. 192, ed. 1848. 

f ^Jour duheclom, 

i-r.po . This IS an anachronism. Prince John of Lancaster was 
not created a duke till the second year of the reigu of his bro- 

St tr^l. observes that “Malone 

S r °f Lancaster but of 

Ledford. Mr Eitson seems to have traced the source of Shak- 
peare's_ error m calling Prince John of Lancaster of Lt 
caster m Stowes Annales but he has omitted to remark that 
oven then Shakspeare had forgotten that Prince John was not 
the second son of Henry the Fourth. The blunder of the indus^ 
trious historian IS unaccountable. See the seal of Henry the Fifth 
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land-damn, iii. 438 : see note 4r, iii. 612. 

land -raker S—A"o/oo^, padders, no wanderers on foot” ( John- 

son), iv. 225. 

languish, langnisliment, the state of pining, snfering : cures loitli 
another'^ s languish^ vi. 396 ; nds our dogs of languish^ vii. 588. 

lantern, slaug]iter\l youth — -0, no, os, yx.467: “A lantern may not, 
in this instance, signify an enclosure for a lighted candle, but a 
louvre^ or what in ancient records is styled Unternimn^ £.c. a spa- 
cious round or octagonal turret full of windows, by means of which 
cathedrals, and sometimes halls, are illuminated. See the beautiful 
at Ely Minster” (Steevens). 

lapp’d, wrapped up, Yii. 732. 

lapS6d in this place — If I hcj iii. 367 : Here lapsed seems to mean 
caught or found oif my guard. 

laps’d in time and passion^ “having suffered time to slip and passion 
to cool” (Johnson), vii. 170. 

lapwing — To seem the, &c. i. 455 ; Far from her nest the lapwing 
cries away^il 34 ,* This lapwing rmis aivay loitli the shell cm his Jiead^ 
vii. 205 : Allusions to the lapwing (or peewit) endeavouring to 
mislead those who would plunder her nest are very common in our 
early writers ; and Hay gives “ The lapwing cries most farthest 
from her nest.” Froverhs^ p. 199, ed. 1768 : it “was also generally 
said that the young lapwings ran out of the shell wnth a portion of 
it sticking on their heads. (Yarrell, in his account of the lapwing, 
quotes Selby for what follows : “ the female birds invariably, upon 
being disturbed, run from the eggs, and then fly near to the ground 
for a short distance, without uttering any alarm cry. The males, 
on the contrary, are very clamorous, and fly round the intruder, 
endeavouring, by various instinctive arts, to divert bis attention.” 
Hist of Bril Blrds^ vol. ii. p. 482, sec. ed.) 

larded loUh sioeet flowers, garnished, strewed with, sweet flowers, 
vii. 180. 

large, free, coarse, licentious : large jests, ii. 101 ; word too large, ii. 
119. 

lark and loathed toad chang\l eyes, Am. — Bmne say the, vi. 443 : “ The 
toad having very flue eyes, and the lark very ugly ones, was the 
occasion of a common saying amongst the people, that the toad and 
larh had changed eyeF (Waebuuton). 

lash’d loifli woe, i. 12 : In this passage does lasFd mean “punished,” 
or is it to be understood as liasKd or lae'df 

lass -lorn, forsaken by his mistress, i. 220. 

latch, to lay hold of, to catch : Where hearing should not latch them, 
vii. 59 ; which it doth latch, viii. 405. 
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LATCH— LAYOLT. 


latch, to lick over, to anoint; latch'd the Athenian's eijes, il 292 
(Fr. lecher) : so, at least, Hanmer explains latch'd in this passage ; 
and his explanation is adopted as the true one in Eichardson’s 
JDicL 

late, recent, new: As great to me as late, i. 230 ; the late (lately ap- 
pointed) commissioners^ iy. 439. 

late, lately, recently ; The mercy that was guide in us hit late, iv. 440 ; 
late-despiskl Rkhard, v. 34; bereft thee of thy life too late, r 267- 
late entering at Ms heedful ears, y. 282; Too late he died that might 
hare Icept that title, t. _396; It pleas'd the hing Ms master venj late 
vii. 281 ; that life Which she too early and too late hath spiw'd, viii.’ 
338. 

lated, belated, benighted, vii. 37, 553. 

lath, a contemptnons term for a sword : have your lath glu'd within 
your sheath^ vi. 298. 

lath— Dayycr of: see Dagger, &o. 

latten, a sort of mixed metal, resembling brass in its nature and 
colonr ; but sometimes white (“ Buttons of steel, copper, tin or 
latton, for Jeiims.” The Rates of the Custome house, &c., 1582, sig. a 
TO. verso) : this latten bilbo (==this sword without edge and temper) 
n 349 : see bilbo : “ The sarcasm intended is, that Slender had nei- 
ther courage nor strength” (Heath). 

laugh-and-lie-down (more properly Laugh-and-h.y-down) was 
a game at cards, to which there is an aUusion in what follows ; 

. could lauglmow, 

... nait.-v. I could lie down^ Pm sure 

Yin. 14o, 

laiXlld, a lawn, v. 272 ; yiii. 266. 

laundering, washing, viii. 439. 

lanndry~.//i,6^, i. 352 : “ Sir Hugh means to say his launder" (Stee- 

VENSj, ^ 

lavolt, vi. C9 ; lavolias, iv. 458 : Tho lavolf or lavolia was a dance 

tor two persons, consisting much in high bounds and whirls (Sir 

John Davies thus prettily describes it ; 

Yet is there one the most delightfull kind, 

A loftio iumping, or a lea^iing round, 

Where anne in arme two dauncers are entwind, 

And whirle themsolues, with strict embracements hound? 

, Ana still their feet an anapest do sound ; 

An anapest is all their musicks song, * 

Whose first two feet are short, and thii’d is long.” 

Orchestra^ st. 70). 
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LAW— LEASH, 


law nftvrli and the Uhertij—Far tke^ vii. 142 : see note 64, Tii. 224. 

lay^ a wager: A draidfal laij^ v. 194; mif foriimes agalnsl cmi/ laij 
'Worth naming^ vii. 412 ; I will have U m lmf \, vii, 647. 

lay 5 to waylay : all the country is laid for me^v. 185. 

^^lay hjf and sjient v:lth crying hdng with swearing^ iv. 

211: La// hf' (properly, a nautical phrase, meaning ^‘become 
stationary by slackening sail”) is supposed to be used here for the 
Stand !” of highwaymen ; “ Iring i/f is, of course, “ bring in more 
wine.” 

lay /or, to lay out foiyto strive to win : lay for hearts^ \i. 544. 

load his [the bear- ward’s] apes mto hell^ ih 8B ; lead apes in liell^ iii. 
129 : “ ‘ To lead apes’ -was in our author’s time, as at present, one 
of the employments of a bear- ward, who often carries about one 
of those animals along with his bear : but I know not how this 
phrase came to be applied to old maids” (Malone) : “ That w^omeii 
who refused to bear children should, after death, bo condemned 
to the care of apes in leading-strings, might have been considered 
as an act of posthumous retribution” (Steeyens). 

leaguer, iii. 25*2 : “ Is the Dutch, or rather Flemish, word for a 
camp ; and was one of the new-fangled terms introduced from 
the Low-Countries.” Gifford’s note on Massinger'' s V/orhs^ voL iii. 
p. 121, ed. 1813 : It is generally used to signify the camp of the 
assailants in a siege. 

HiGandor cross'd the Ilellesj^oyd—IToio yoimg^ i. 263 ; to scale ano- 
ther Hero's to/rer, &c., i. 204 : Perhaps allusions to Marlow^e’s poem 
Hero and Lcan(hn\ which, though not printed till 1598, might have 
been read by Shakespeare before it reached the press, for there is 
no doubt that in those days poems were much handed about in 
manuscript : Shakespeare has quoted a line from it in (jou Uhe 
it ; see voi. iii. p. 53, and foot-note. 

lease— they are out hy^ I 318: “By Thurio’s he 

liimself understands his lands and estate. But Proteus chooses to 
take the word likewise in a figurative sense, as signifying his nmHid 
endoimnents ; and 'whm he says they are out hy lease, he means they 
are no longer enjoyed by their master (who is a fool), but are leased 
out to another” (Loud Hailes). 

leasll 0 / drawers — A, A tierce of drawers (viz, Tom, Dick, and 
Francis, who are immediately mentioned), iv. 232 : Leash is pro- 
perly a string or thong by which a dog is led ; and it came to 
signify tierce” or “three,” because usually three dogs were 
coupled together ; “ A Leuce of Greyhounds is three.” E. Holme’s 
Academy of Armory and Blazon^ B. iii. ch. iii. p. 76 : “A Leash of 
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Iionnds, canum ternioP Coles’s Lat and Eiujl. Diet. (Jn Sylvester’s 
Du BartaBl^ndi, 

As Citizens 

. . . . liy leashes [the original “ trois u trois^'] ainl by payrs. 
Crowned with Garlands, go to take the aji’s,” &;c. 

Fifth Bay of the First Week, p. 40, cd. 104-1.) 

leasing*, lying, iii. 337; vi. 222: The former passage has been ex- 
plained “ May Mercury teach thee to lie, since thou liest in favour 
of fools” (Johnson). 

leather-coats, the apples generally known as golden rnssetings, 
iv. 394. 

leave, iicentiousness : love^ loJiose leave eexcexls conirnismon^ viii. 258. 

leave, to part wdth: to leave her token, i. 313 ; he tvould not leave if 
ii. 412; I may not leave it so (*“I may not so resign my office,’ 
which you offer to take on you at your 23 eril,” Johnson), v. 417 ; 
As 'ioill not leave their tinct, vii. 169. 

leave, to leave off, to desist : I cannot leave to love, i. 288 ; You lade 
me han, and ivill you hid me leave? v. 161, 

leave — Good: see good leave, &c. 

leech, a physician, vi. 576. 

leer, complexion, colour : a Rosalind of a better leer, iii. 56 ; fram'd 
of another leer, vi. 330. 

leese, to lose, viii. 351. 

leet, iii. 112 ; leets, vii. 420 ; “ Leet. A manor court, or private juris- 
diction for petty offences ; also a day on -whioh such court is held.” 
Nares’s Gloss. 

leg, a bow, an obeisance; d/afo a ley, iii. 228; iv. 152; here, in my 
ley, iv. 242 ; I douhi 'wheihev their legs he worth the sums, vi. 522. 

legerity, ligbinoss, nimbleness, iv. 470. 

’leges, alleges, iii. 121 : see note 41 , iii. 186. 

leiger : see lieger. 

leisure and the fearful time-The, v. 445 ; TU leisure and enforcement 
of the tee, V. 449,; spiritunl leisure, v. 535: On the first of these 
pamges Johnson observes. “We have still a phrase equivalent to 
this, however harsh it may seem, ‘ I would do thi.s, if leisure would 
permit, where leisure, as in this pas.sago, .stands for want of leisure 
feo .again [in the second passage] According to Nares, “It shand.s 
simply for time or space allowed.” Gloss, in v. 

Jeman, a paramour, a lover : his teife's leman, i. 399 . 

** ^sipennefor thy hnmu, iii. 34 G ; 

annL unto the leman mine, iv. 394 . 

length., delay, stay : All length is torture, vii. 577 . 

: lenten, spare (like the fare in Lent) ; A good lenten (short, laconic) 
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answflr^ iii. 335 ; wliathmUin (spsiringj slight) entertainment ihe i^laijcrsi 
shall reccicc from unn, vii, 140 (in which passage Mr, Collier erro- 
neously explains Icntvn enter la inment to mean ‘'‘Such entertainment 
as players met with in Lent^ when they were often not allowed to 
.perform”), . 

I' eilVOyy A technical term.' (old French), to signify a sort of post- 
script, -—a faiwell or moral at the end of .a /poem, and sometimes 
, .of a. prose piece, ii. .185 (six times), 186- (dve times). . 
leopards tamie— Lions mahe^ w. 109: An allusion do the 'Norfolk, 
crest, wdiich wms a goiclen leopard. .■ 

lesser linen — When the Idle hmldSy 46-3 :■ “When tlK3 good 

women, in solitary cottages .near the wmods where kites hiiilcl, miss 
any of their lesHcr ihien^ as it hangs to dry on the hedge in spring, 
they conclude that the kite has been marauding for a lining to her 
nest; and there adventnrous boys often find it employed for that 
purpose” (IIOL/]' WjUTii) : “ Autolycns here gires ns to understand 
that he is a thief of the first class. This lie explains by an alliision 
to an odd vulgar notuon. The common people, many of them, think 
that, if any one can find a kite’s nest, -when she hath young, before 
they are fledged, and sew up i.lieir back doors, so as they^ cannot 
mute, tile' mother kitr 3 , in coinpassion to their distress, will steal 
leaser linen, as caps, cravats, riifiles, or any other such small mat- 
ters as she can best fly with, from oil' the hedges wdicre they are 
hanged to dry after washing, and carry them to her nest, and there 
leave them, if possible to move the pity of the finst comer, to cut 
the thread, and ease them of their misery. Hence the proverb, 
‘When the kite builds, look to lesser linen.’ But, saith Autoly- 
cus, I fly at higher game, or larger linen ; my traffic is in sheets” 
(Peck): Qy.? 

let^ a hindrance : That I wiau hww the kf iv. 500 ; thj kinsmen are 
no let to me, vi. 412 ; inU simlh the higher hj this lei, viii. 305 ; hill 
him without lets, viii. 1 G8 ; these ids attend the Sjming, viii. 2130. 

letj to hinder : That Jdngs shnihl let their cars hear their faults chid, 
viii. 13 ; Who with a Ihigtrhnj stag his course doth let, viii. 296 ; 
What lets hat one mag enter, i. 204 ; ichai lets it hat he would he here, 
ii. 15; If nothing lets to make us hajgn/ both, iii. 301 ; I'll make a 
ghost of him that lets me, vii. 122. 
let 5 to detain : To let him there a hionih, iii. 42L 
let, to forbear : did not let to praise, viii. 287. 
let him he a )iohle, even ilioiigh he be a nobleman, v. 554. 
iBilie-^Crimsond hi thg, vi. 652 : see note 66, vi. 700, 
letter, “recommendation from powerful Mends” (Johnson) : iVe- 
ferment goes hg letter, vii. 376. 

letters -patents, iv. 128, 138 ; v. 538 : So Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries wrote,— not “ (Nay, even Pope, wanting 
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to Craggs in 1712, uses the expression ieto-a Paienf^'' Works^ 
voL viii* p. 233j ed. Roscoe.) 

level, a range, a line of aim ; out of the hlank ami lei^el of my hrain, 
iii. 442 ; My life stands in the level of your dreams^ iii. 452 ; ■/’ the 
level Of a full-charged confederacy^ y.A^I \ wiiliin the level of your 
frozen^ viii. 407 ; not a heart loliich in Ids level came^ viii. 448. 

levy — As far as to the sepulchre of Christ , . . . Fortlmith a ^mocr of 
English shall zve^iY. 201: see note 2 , iv. 280. 

lewd, wicked, base, vile: this lewd felloii\ ii. 137; 75? lezcd and filthy^ 
iii. IGl ; detained for lewd employnients^ iv. 107 ; such Icwd.^ such mean 
aitC7n2ots^ iv. 254 ; trouMe him with lewd complaints^ v. 364 (where 
Steevens understands leicd to mean, “ rude, ignorant’’) ; ihy Icwd- 
tongu'd wife^ in, 

lewdly, wickedly : lewdly gken^ iv. 243 ; lewdly henf,^ y. 132 ; I hare 
lied so lewdly ^YiiiA%b, 

lewdsters, lewd persons, libertines, i, 410. 

libbard’s head 071 knee — With^ ii. 226 : The knee-caps in old dresses 
and in plate-armour frequently represented a Uhhaixhs (i.e, a leo- 
pard’s) head. 

liberal, libertine, licentious, frank beyond decency, free- spoken, free 
to excess : She is too lihei-al (“ licentious and gross in language,” 
Johnson), i. 300 \ a Uhez'al villain^ ii. 120 ; The Ubetxtl opiiosition of 
our spirits^ ii. 231 ; Soinetlimg too liberal, ii. 364 ; a liberal tongue, iv. 
128 ; liberal shepherds, vii. 191 ; libe7'al counsellor, vii. 399 ; spzeah as 
liberal (“ free, under no control,” Steevens) as the ziorth, vii. 405 ; 
Uheralioits, viii. 194. 

liberty, libertinism, licentiousness : last and liberty, vi. ,54S ; liberties 
ofsvi («* licensed ofeenders,” Steevens ; “ sinful liberties ” Malone), 
ii. 12 . 

license to UUfor a himdixd lacking 07 ie a zveek—A, v. 174 ; see note 
150 , v. 221 . 

Liclias, ii. 359 ; vii. 575 : The attendant on Hercules, by whom he 
was thrown into the sea for having brought to him the poisoned 
garment from Beianeira. 

lie, to reside, to sojourn : Does he lie at the Garter? i. 364 ; She must 
he here 07i mere necessity, ii. 167 ; her poor castle where she lies, v. 
26 ; or else He for you (or else reside in prison in your stead), v. 
354 ; Lies ziozo even in the cezitre of this isle, v. 441 ; when the court 
lay at Windsoz^, i. 3 G 7 . 

Lie there, my art, i. 178 : “ Sir Will. Cecil, Lord Burloigb, Lord High 
Treasurer, &c. in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when he put off 
his gown at night, used to say, Lie there, Lord Treasurer. EuUer’s 

, : State, p. 257” (Steevens) : So in A Pleasant Comnodie called 

; i ,.Looke about you, which was printed in ICOO (and therefore preceded 
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The Skinke pnts of5: Ms hermit’s robes with a similar 

expresBioii ; 

lloh. A(Igw, good father. — Holla there, my horse ! [irTajif. 

Skin. Vp-spiir the kieddng iade, while I make speede 
To conjure Sldnke out of his hermits weede. 

Lije there religionT Big. A 2 verso: 

ill Ohettle’s Tragedy of Hoffman^ 1 631 (which was also an earlier play 
than The Tempest^ see Henslowe’s Diary ^ p. 229, ed. Shake. Soc.), 
Lorriqiie, throwing off the disguise of a French doctor, says, 

Doctor lie there, Lorrique, like thyself eappeare.” Sig. a: 

and ill Ford’s Lover's Melancholy Oorax exclaims, stay in 

spite of thy teeth. There lies my gravity ITkroios off his 
IForZ-'x, vol. i. p. 23, ed. Gifford : I may add, that in Shadweli’s F/r- 
laoso^ Bir Samuel Harty lays aside his female dress with the %vords, 
So ^ tyrennoiaaij lie Ihoit HiercT Act iv. p. 388, FFor/rs, ed. 1720. 

lief— A As willingly, as soon : i. 377, 398, 448, 451 ; ii. 08 ; iii. 8, 42, 
oCk 117, 365 : iv% 170, 267 ; vi. 12, 620; vii. 153, &c. 

liefest, dearest, v. 146. 

lieger, or Ah/cr, a resident ainhassaclor at a foreign court,' 1.478; 
HegerSj vii. 650. 

lien, lain, iv. 47 ; viii. 41 . 

lieu— J/i!, In. consideration of, in return for : iti lieu o’ the pnernlsos, 
i. 181; m Hen llureofi. 291; in I leu whercoff ii, A06 ] iv. 71; In 
lieu of this, ii. 415 ; iv. 431 ; In lieu of all thy ’pains, iii. 24. 

lieuteiiailtry — Dexdt on .* see deal! on, 

life — She that duelh Ten leagues heyund man's, at a greater distance 
than the life of man is long enough to reach” (Steevexs),!. 200. 

life, andf ohserat/ion strange — With good: sec good life, And ohserca- 

„ ikm, &c.. 

lifter, a thief, vi. 12 (with a quibble), 
ligllt, lighted, fallen : You are light into my Immh, viii. 50. 
light ofearr, '‘credulous of evil, ready to receive malicious reports" 
(Joenhdn), vii. 300. 

lighten thcc—The Lord, The Lord enlighten thee (with a quibble 
/—make tbee lighter), iv. 334. 

lightly, easily, readily : will not lightly trust the messenger, ii. 38 ; 
Believe 7 nol lightly, vi. 200. 

lightly, CGuninonly, usually: Short summers lightly have a forward 
spring, v. 395. 

lightly, were, it heavler--I weigh it, “I should still esteem it but a 
trifling gift, were it heavier” (Wareurton), v. 396. 
lightning Infore death— A, vi. 467: ‘‘A proverbial I'lhrase, partly 
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deduced from observation of some extraordinary eifort of nature, 
often made in sick persons just before death ; and partly from a 
superstitious notion of an ominous and preternatural mirth, sup- 
posed to come on at that period, without any ostensible reason.” 
IN'ares s Gloss, 

like, likely : «.? Ulce as it is true, i. 509. 

like, to make like, to liken : lihe me to the peasant hoys of France,^ v. 
63 ; lihbuj Ms father to o, singing-man of ]VlniUoi\ iv. 331. 

like, to please : an it Uheyoiir majesty iv. 243 ; completions that liked 
me^ iii. 77 ; the music Uhes you not, i. 307 ; It likes me icell, iii. 16G ; 
The ojjer likes not, iv. 449 ; this lodging likes me better, iv. 470 ; some 
conceit or other likes him well, v. 404 ; that that likes not you, vi. 
86; It likes us well, tii. 133 ; This Ukes- me ivell, vii. 207 ; Ills conn- 
ienance likes me not, vii. 280. 

like tofill—You, You are in good case, good condition of body, iv. 357: 
see liking. 

likelihood, “similitude” (Warburtom) : hya lower hit loving Uke- 
Uhood, iv, 496. 

likelihood, “semblance, appearance” (JoiiNSOx) : By any Ukeli- 
hood he showed to-day, Y, 4DL 

liking*, condition of body : to make difference of men's liking, i. 361 ; 
while I am in some liking (“ while I have some flesh, some sub- 
stance,” Malone), iv. 258 (Compare Greene’s Ncuer too late^ Part 
First; “Here is weather that makes grasse plentie and sheepe 
fatto ; . . . . aad yet I haue one sheepe in my fold thats quite out 
of liking I Sig. 0 verso, ed. 1611). 

‘ LiHaander . . . Helen, blunders for Lcander and Hero, ii, 317. 

limbeck, an alembic, vii. 20. 

limb-meal, limb by limb, vii. 670 (Compare inch-riieal--By), 

Limbo, hell (properly, the borders of hell) : of Satan, and of Limbo, 
hi. 284 ; As far from help as Limbo is from bliss, vi. 316. 

Lim.bo, a cant term for “ a -pvimn, confinement lids in Tartar 
Limbo, worse than hell, ii. 3i. 

Limbo Patnm—In, A cant expression for “ in prison, in confine- 
ment, V. 569 : According to the schoolmen, Llmhas Fairiim. was 
the place, bordexing on hell, where the souls of the patriarchs and 
saints of the Old Testament remained till tlie death of our Saviour, 
who, in descending into hell, set them free. (Qy. Is not Nares mis- 
taken, when, in his Gloss,, sub “Limbo,” he describes LimbuB Patniw 
as a place “where the fathers of the church, saints, and martyrs, 
awaited the general resurrection” 7) 

Limbs of Limehouse---The : see Trlhulation of Towtr-Uill, &c. 

; lime, birddime : put some lime upon your fingers, i. 225 ; lay lime U> 
'll] i, 302. 
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limo in this mcL'— Mares : see sach^ &q, 

lim© — Froiliand: see froth and Ihne. 

limit of your lives— The^ Tlic limited time of yoiir lives, v. 402, 

limit — Strenjfhof: sqq sireoijth of limit. 

limit, to appoint : Limit each, leader to Jm several charge, r. 443 ; For 
^ I Is my limited service, Yil2C}. 

limiteci vi. 582 : Here Undted h .'explained by Warbiir- 

ton legal,” by Malone “ regular, orderly,” by Steevens ‘‘ to which 
people are regularly and legally appointed,” by Mr. Knight legal- 
ised ” by Mr. Collier “ restricted.” 

limits o / cliaryo set down— And many, lY. 208: Here limits is 
explained by Warburfcon ^‘estimates,” by Heath ‘"outlines, rough 
sketches, or calculations,” by Malone “ the regulated and appointed 
times for the conduct of the business in hand,” by Mr. Collier 
“ bounds of the expense.” 

Limoges! 0 Avstrkif — 0, iv. 32 : “ Shakespeare has, on this ocoa« 
sioii, followed the old play [T/^c Trotihlesonie Ralync (f John, c^^c., 
see Tol. iv. p. 3], which at once furnished him with the character of 
Falcoii])ridge, and ascribed the death of Hi chard I. to the TJuke of 
Austria. In the person of Austria he has conjoined the two v/ell- 
kiiowm enemies of Cceiir-de-iion [following the old pday, wdiere 
Austria is called Lynioges, the Austrich Duke], Leopold, Buke 
of Austria, threw- him into prison, in a former expedition [in 
1193] ; but the castle of Chaluz, before which he fell [in 1190], 
belonged to Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges ; and the archer who 
pierced his shoulder with an arrow (of which wmimd be died) was 
Bertrand de Gourdon. The editors seem hitherto to have under- 
stood Lymoges as being an appendage to the title of Austria, and 
therefore iiujuired no further about it” (Blake). 

Lincolnsllire Imfjnpc-The. drone of a, \y. 212: “‘Lincolnshire 
bagpipes’ is a proverbial saying. Fuller has not attempted to ex- 
plain it ; and Eay only conjectures that the Lincolnshire people 
may be fonder of this instrument than others” (Bouoe). 

line —This wnt mcmoralde, 447: Here line means “genealogy, 
deduction of Ms /mca/ye” (Joiikso.n).:' ■ 

line of life, one of the lines in the palm of the hand, according to the 
language of palmistry, ii. 3G3. 

line— liaurj them on lkls,i. 224: The late Joseph Hunter, in his 
Essay on the Tempest, maintains that liere “ lind' means a linden ov 
liniO'trce. But though, a little after in this play, mention is made 
of “ the line-grove,” it is evident that here a rope, and not a tree, 
is spoken of. If no other objections could be urged against ]\Ir. 
Hunters acceptation of the word line, -we surely have a decisive 
one in the joke of SteiMano, “ Now, jerkin, you are like to lose 
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your hair” (see jerhin mider the Une^ tSrc.) ; a joke to which ii is 
impossible to attach any meaning, unless wo suppose that the />V/ 
was a hair-Une, Mr, Knight observes ; In a ATOO<leiii of twelve! 
distinct figures of kades and callings of the time of Janies I. (see 
Smith’s ‘ Cries of London,’ p. 15), and of -which there is a copy in 
the British Museum, wc have the cry of ‘ /icy rf !' " And 

in Lyly’s Mkhs^ a barber’s apprentice facetiously .says, ‘AVI! my 
mistres’ lynes that she dryes her cloathcs on, are made emh' of 
Mustacliio stuffe [or. of the cuttings of moostacbiosld' Sig. o 2 
verso, ed. 1592. 

line, to strengthen : To line Ms enterprise, iv. 2dl ; t!kl /5?c the reheh 
■ 'viL'll. ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . . 

line, to delineate: All the jnetures fairest Ilnkl, iii. JS. 

line-grove, a grove of linden or lime-trees. L 22G : see note n6 


iliiii 

S'iii 


ling, heath, lroom,fiir:e, i. 177 : Feeling convinced that thi.s reading 
is sufficiently established by Tvhat has been said of it in note 4, i. 
237, 1 should have made no allusion to it hero, had I not found 
that Mr. Eoisly defends the old lection, “■ hii;i h<n;h and hmni 
fttrze, because llnt^ and heath or heth arc names for 0110 and the 
same plant, and Shakspero would not Inue called ibis ]>lant by 
two different common names.” Bhakqvre's iumltn, p. 12 ; But 
prmor has shown (vide the note Just referred toi that HaiTi.sou, 
in his description of Britain prefixed to Iloliushcd, speaks of heath 
and ling as different plants ; and I have little doubt there arc other 
old writers who have made the same distinction. (Mr. Beis!y,in his 
“Introduction,” declares most exteu-agantly that fSh.afcc Jearo’s 
knowledge of Botany was not less than that of «,'/// other hnmrh 
oj- natural Mskmj he investigated and deserlimlT p. xviiL) 

link to colour Peter's hat~There was no, iii. 152 : “ A link is a torch 
of pitch. Greene, in his Miliil ilumchancc, says ; ‘ This cozona<re is 
used hkewiso in selling old hats found upon dung-hills, instead of 
newe blacy over with the smoake of an old Unkc' ” (Steeve.ns) : 
The tract ]ust quoted is wrongly attributed to Greene. 

linstock, the stick which bolds the gunner’s match, iv. 449. 

nons-me one of the, i. 274 : “ If Shakespeare had not been think- 
1 ^ of tbe hons m the Tower, he would have written ‘ like a lion’ ” 
(Eitsot); a note carped at by Mr. Knight, who seems t.. have 
forgotten that a caged lion paces up and down his prison ven- 

majestically. 

: _ Up, to kiss, vii. 438 ; Upp'd, vii. 525. 

j ;Lipsbnryyif«/oK, vii. 278: A. pinfold is a pound; but what the 
I , ^ymmentators have written about the name Llpshurt, is too uusn ■' 

I® adopts the alteration of 

^ ■ I s ws, Ms. Con-ector,— “ Finsbury,” ^‘■<>■<‘-■ 0 ^ »x 

JJlrij J- 
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liquor, to rub with oil or grease, in order to keep out the water: 
liquor jlsliermeii's boois with m.e^ i. 406 ; justice bath liquored lier^ iv. 



list, desire, inclination : lolieii I have list to sleej)^ vii. 398. 

list, a limit, a boundary : the list of my voyage^ iii. 362 ; The very list, 
iv. 265 ; within the tceah list of a country'' s fashion, iv. 505 ; The 
ocean, ove'rjjecring of his list, vii. 182 ; Confine yourself but in a 
2}ailcnt lisf,\ii, 438, 

list, to like, to please, to choose : let them talce it as they list, vi. 389 ; 
“ If we list to sqiecfhf vii. 127 ; do tohat she list, vii. 413. 

litlier sly— The, V. 64 : “ [Here] Uther flexible or yielding''^ (J ohn- 
SOn); and see Richardson’s in Lithe, See,. (With litlm' sky 
— which has been explained quite erroneously, “ laay sky” — compare 
the “ agitabilis aer” of Ovid, 

‘‘ Ten’a ferns cepit ; vohicres J/ciS.i. 75.) 

little —In, In miniature : Heamn would in little show, iii. 39 ; Ids pic- 
ture in little, vii. 141. (The expression in little is found occasionally 
in writers long after the time of Shakespeare : so in Pepys’s Diary, 
&c., “ Cooper, the great limner in little f vol. i. p. 309, ed. 1848 ; and 
in Shadwell’s SuUen Lovers, “I will paint with Lilly [Lely], and 
draw in little with Cooper for 5000?.” Works, vol. i. p. 27.) 

little pof, and soon hot — *4, iii. 149 : A proverbial expression. 

live I the sun — To, “ Is to labour and ‘ sweat in the eye of Phoebus,’ 
or vltam agere sub dio"' (Tollet), “To make his pleasures consist 
in the enjoyment of the sunshine, and simple blessing of the ele- 
ments” (Caldecott), iii. 29. 

livelillOOd, liveliness, appearance of life, animation, iii. 208. 

lively, living : tJiy lively body, vL 315. 

liver, anciently supposed to be the inspirer of amorous passion and 
the seat of love : the ardour of my liver, i. 219 ; With liver burning 
hot, i. 362 ; If ever love had interest in his liver, ii. 124 ; icasli your 
liver as clean, &c. iii. 46 ; -when liver, brain, and heart, &c, iii. 328 ; 
motion of the liver, iii. 354 ; liver and all, iii. 357 ; 'were my wlfds 
liver infected, &c. hi. 429 ; I had rather heat my liver loith drinking 
(than have ifc heated with love), vii. 500 ; the coal tvklch in his liver 
glows, viii, 288 ; Hot livers, iv. 240 ; heat of our livers, iv. 324, 

liver - vein— ii. 109 : see the preceding article. 

livery— His, iv. 128, 271 ; sue my livery, iv. 138 : “ On the death 
of every person who held by knight’s service, the escheator of the 
court in which he died sunnnoned a jury, who inquired what estate 
ho died seized of, and of what age his next heir was. If he was 
under ago, he became a ward of the king’s ; but if he was found 
to be of full age, lie then had a right to sue out a writ of ouster le 
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main^ tliat is, his Um}% that the Mug's hand might he taken, off, 

and the land {leUvered to Mm” (Matron k). 

livingj fortime, possessions: IJfe, Udm^ fdi vi. 45H (a 

passage which has been misunderstood); 1/ 1 thrm. fdi mu 

llring^ vil. 2G6; hi viHues^^ h:tiutU\^^ li, h'^4. 

lizards^ sting$^ V. IGl; Itanh" dreadful Hihuj.% v. 201 : Z./nf/v/k* /(//, 
and liowUt's wing^ vii. 46: It was coramoiily belli* vi d in Shakt.-' 
speare's days that the poor harmiess lizard had a sting and wm a 

venomous reptile. 

loacll— cMmhcr-lie ljreeihjiua> Ule a, i\. 224 : This him puz- 
zled the commentators ; but it seems as reasonalde to suppose the 
loach infested with fleas as the tench, which may bo meant in a 
preceding speech. Both sayings were probably founded upon such 
fanciful notions as make up a great part of natural history among 
the common people ; but Hollands P//rt// warrants the notion that 
some fishes breed fleas and lice, [Book ix.] cli. xlvil. [This passage 
of Pliny was first referred to by Beed, Shahpean^ cd. 1785.] Had 
the Carrier meant to say ‘as big as a loach,' lie would bave said 
‘ breeds fleas like loaches,^ Warburtoii and Capcll are far frean the 
mark. Mr. Malone's suggestion, that it may mean ' bried> as 
fast as a breeds,’ that is, breeds loaches, is not iiii|>i'obahli‘, 
as it was reckoned a peculiarly prolific iish,” 'Karew’s Gi<KsH. : I'lie 
clforts of critics who gravely labour to establisii the I'lertimmce 
and integrity of such comparisons as these, are as prolil:abli% to 
adopt a characteristic simile of Gifford’s, as the milking lio*goais 
in a sieve. When the obtuse Carrier tells us that his horKe-pro- 
vender is as danh m a eZo^—that chamber-lie hrmk Jica.-^ ftlui a 
loach^ and that he himself is stung like tt knek and as urJl hiih'a an 
a h'mj^ he means no more, than that the peas and heaits are very 
damp, that chamber-lie breeds many fleas, and that lie k severely 
stung,” iSbc. (Staunton). 

lob Thou lubber of spirits, ii.275: Mr. Grant White 

is probably right in saying that here bh ‘‘is descriptive of the con- 
trast between Puck’s squat figure and the airy shapes of the other 
fays:” As Puck could, fly “swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s 
bow,” and “could put a girdle round about the earth in forty siii- 
nutes,” the Fairy can hardly mean, as Mr, Collier supposes, to 
reproach Puck with heaviness.” 

lob down their heach^ hang down, droop, their heads, iv. 470. 

lock, a love-lock, a long lock of hair, often tied and plaited •with 
riband, worn on the left side, 'and hanging down by the shoulder : 
\ v)ears a heh, ii. 1,13 ; theg sag he wears a Irg hi hb car, and a. 

, ; ^ loch hanging hy it^ ii. 137 (Dogberry, as Malone remarks, supposing 


linen, made of different degrees of fine- 
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ness (“ L'l^crain, Lintetmmi crassiusy Coles’s Lat. and Engl. Did.), 
-'vL 164. 

locnstS-~Li/5£‘'/oz/.9 asj Tii. 393 : Ifc seems doublfol wlietlier locusts is 
to be imderstood Iiere to mean insects or the fruit of a certain 
tree,- — both being eaten : “ It appears from the books I have re- 

, ferred to, that the locusts above named 'are the '.fruit .of the Garob 
tree (Siliqua diilcis),” &c. Beisly’s Bliahspere\s Garden^ &c. p. 1G3. 

'. lode-StarSj ii. 270 : ' “ The' lodestar is the leadmg or guiding slar^ 
that is, the to’’ (Johnson). * 

locig ©5 to beat down, today flat: lodge the mninier corn.^ iv. 152 ; the 
summer's corn, hg tempest lodg'd, v. 157; Though hlmlcd corn ha 
lodg'd, vii. 47. 

loifj laugh, ii. 276. 

loggatSj vii. 194: The commentators are not quite agreed about 
loggais (which word, of course, is the diminutive of logs) ; but the 
following description of it by Steevens is most probably correct; 
“ This is a game played in several parts of England even at this 
time. A stake is fixed into the ground ; those v/ho play, throw log- 
gats at it, and he that is nearest the stake wins. . . It is one of the 
unlawful games enumerated in the statute of 33 I-lGnr 3 ^ YIII.” 

London “’bridge on fire — Bet, v. 177: “At thfut time London - 
bridge was made of wood. ‘After that,’ says Hall, ‘ho entered 
London and cut the ropes of the <7r«'«?*bridge.’ The houses on 
Loiidon-bridge were in this rebellion burnt, and many of the inha- 
bitants perished” (Malone). ‘ 

long^, to belong : No ccremong ’that to great ones longs, i. 46G ; To Ills 
sirnianie Corlolamis longs more pride, vi. 229 ; It is anhonoiir longing 
to our house, iii. 2G0 ; The many to them longing, v. 492. 

long lire the hlng I vii. 103 : “ This sentence appears to have been 
the watch- w^ord” (Malone) : “ Not exactly so. The common chal- 
lenge in France used to be Qul vivef and the ans^ver Vive le Eol; 
just like the common challenge in the Park, Who goes there 'h A 
firiemr (Pye). 

longing Jour neg — 2fg, i. 291 : “ Dr. Grey observes, that longing is a 
participle active with a passive signification ; for hmged, wdshed or 
desired” (Steeaicns) : “I believe that by her longing journey Julia 
means a journey which she shall pass in ianging” (Mason). 

longly, longingly, hi. 118. 

lOIig-Staffj sLqjenng strikers — No : see strikers — No, <S:c. 

lOOFcI, brought close to the wund (a sea-term), vii. 552. 

look, to look for, to look out : look some linen, i. 397 ; h look gou, 
iii. 28 ; look my twigs, iii. 254 ; To look our dead, iv. 489 ; and sec 
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look Kjjoj?, to look on, to be a lookev-on: Bh-Hr ftP ll,„t /„„/• p..,,,, 
tnth marvel, lii. 504; My, all of you tlmt ctnud ami uivoCiv. 
163 ; And hoh upon, a» if the frnyedy, &c. 263 ; I odU iml /, „/ 

vi. 1)6. " ' 

loon or lo^on, a term of reproach, -a stupid rascal, a .sorrv felJow 
of tJio following p.assagc.s: means’ 

simplj a clown: thou ercam-fae'd hon! rii. 64; . 

tailor him, Yilm; Loth lord mid iomi,\in.rA). ' 

oM castles .and 

loose-.Ii hi, very, ii 2,31 : A metaphor derived from areherv.-/,,,,., 
being the technical term for the discharging of .an .arrow ('-tii' 
Archers terme, who is not said to ftiish^ho foate Til '.dS 
befme ho pae the hose, and deliuer his arrow from his Ij.jw - 

Pnttenham s Ar* ofAwyM 1539^ p_ jj- . 

“Twice (as , von scej this sad liistressed man, 

Tiio onely marke whereat fonie Mnrther shot, 

•lust la the 7oo,st> of enniona eager death, 

j accidents strange and niiraenloiis, 

iscap’t the iiiTow ayined at his hart.” 

^ffhrnlny for Faire Jloimm, mo, sig. i; ;; ; 

“ Tp- hut one hour first, and as yon like 

1 ho ?oo«c of that, di'aw homo and )>rovo tho other.” 

, 'lo^ison's i\>ir (ii-t ij_ .nv 

loose too free, too unrestrained : Pc you he not loose, v 50, S 

/-,-li«chargcd his lovo-.shnft, 

of Adeem Bel, Clyn of the 

“ Ihey loiosed their arrowoa both at once,” *e. 

'“O ’"■■■"■ -'1- e 

lord of thy presence : see first presence. 

SnS,"’ ‘ 
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XaOrd’S tokens — The, ii. 223: A quibble: tokens or God's tokens was 
the term for those spots on the body, which denoted the infection 
of the plague : compare deatli-tohens and token'd ]}esiilencc — The. 

losel 5 a worthless fellow, a scoundrel, hi 446. 

loss, exposure, desertion : Poor thing, condemned to loss, hi. 448. 

lots to blanks Mg name hath touch'd your ears—P is, vi. 222 : “ Mene- 
iiius, I imagine, only means to say, that it is more than an equal 
chance that his name has touched their ears. Lots were the term 
in our author's time for the total number of tickets in a lottery , 
•which took its name from thence. So in the Continuation of 
Stowe’s Chronicle, 1615, p. 1002 ; ‘ Out of which lottery, for want 
of filling, by the number of lots, there were then taken out and 
thrown away threescore thousand blanks, without abating of any 
one prize.’ The lots were, of course, more numerous than the 
blanks. If signified prke, as Dr. J ohnson supposed, there being 
in every lottery many more blanks than prizes, Menenius must be 
supposed to say, that the chance of his name having reached their 
ears was very small ; which certainly is not his meaning” (Ma- 
lone) : ^Mjots to blanks is a phrase equivalent to another in Kinr/ 
Ekhard IIL, ‘ All the world to nothing’ ” (Steevens) : LoU are 
the whole number of tickets in a lottery ; blanks a proportion of 
the whole number” (Knight). 

lottery, an ailottery, an allotment : Octavia is A blessed lottery to 
Mm, vii. 522, 

Louis the Tenth — King, iv. 427 : Here Tenth should be Kinth : Shake- 
speare caught the error from Holinshed. 

louted by a traitor villain — I am, I am mocked, contemned by, 

V. 58 ; where louted has usually been wrongly explained (Compare 

lie is louted and laughed to scoriic 
Tor the veriest clolto that ever was home,” &c. 

'Ralph Roister Roister, p. 40, reprint, 1818 : 

“ Ah woe was me, for from that houre to this, 

She bides with him, w^here me they lout and scorn,” A'C. 

Sir J. Harington’s Orlando Furioso, B. sliii. st.45). 

louts — Our general : see general louts — Oar. 

loVB Will cixep in service lolicre it cannot go, i. 306 : ‘ Kindness will 

ereej) where it cannot gang' is to be found in Kelly’s Collection of 
Scottish Proverbs, p. 226” (Reed). 

Lov©, the Queen of love, Yeims: Let Love, being light, be droimied 
if she sink, ii. 26 ; Forenmfedr Love, strewing her 'way with flowers, 
ii. 207; the lore of Lore, vii. 498; Love's master, viii, 258; Bhds 
Love, viii. 259 ; Love laclSd a dwelling, viii. 441 : see note 56 , ii. G2. 

love -day, a day of love, of reconciliation, a day for settling dif- 
ferences, vi. 297. 



LOTl-IH-IBLENESS-LOYAI 


love-in-idleneBS, one of the several names of the rhia irivohr. 
more commonly called or heart'S’easc^ ii. 27D* 

lovely herrtes^Two^ ii 297 ; a lovchf iii. Mf) : In these pa^sa^'es 
loirli/ seems to be equivaieut to lo?*inr/ : see note 6o, ii. ;i3i. 

lover, a mistress: Your bi'otlier cud bfS /orrr, i 400 ; (>fh><'iirt ihr htcrl 
of Jhh lorer^ iii. 50. 

lover, a male friend: the bosom lover of mij lord^ ii. 390; Whetln’r 
Bassanlo had not once a hver^ ii. 402 ; I as your lor* r vi. OS ; 

Thy ijenend is my lover, 222; Thy iorcr, Arienddoru,^^ xL : 
as I slew my best lover, x'h G5G ; thy deceased hn:i\ Till. BG5 : throvah 
my lover s life, xiiL 380 ; the droids of thy lovers (persons who Ioyo 
thee), iv. 373 ; countrymen, ami lovers! vi. i>55 ; Kidahtsffdasmen^ 
hirers, viii. 192 ; cedi your lovers, xiiL 210 . 

XiOVe’S golden arrow at him should lud'cjled, And not Drailds chon 
dart, viii- 270 : Our poet had jn’obably in his thoughts the well- 
known fiction of Love and Death sojourning together in an inn, 
and, on going away in the morning, changing their arrows by mis- 
take. See Whitney’s Emblems,-^. 132” (^IMaloxe) : Massinger, in 
his Virgin Martyr [act iv. sc. 3], alludes to tlie same fable ; 

* Strange aflectiori ! 

Cupid once more hath chang’d his shafts with Death, 

And kills, instead of giving life.’ 

Mr. Gifford has illustrated this passage by quoting one of the 
Elegies of Joannes Secundus. The fiction is probably of Italian 
origin. Sanford, in his Garden of Pleasure, 157G, has ascribed it 
to Alciato, and has given that poet’s verses, to which he has added 
a metrical translation of his own. Shirley has formed a masque 
upon this story, Oupid and Death, 1G5Q [see Shirley’s vol. vi. 

ed. Gifford and Dyce]” (Boswelx.). 

loves—O/ all, For all loves, for love’s sake, by all means, i. 3G8 * ii 
286 ; vii. 414. ’ 

Love’s Tyburn— The shape of, ii. 198 : “An allusion to the gallows 
of the time, which was usually trkmgidad^ (Douce). 

love-springs, lovcrshoots, ii. 25 : see first spring. 

low-crooked, vL 647: see note 59 , vi. G97. 

lower chair, I 4G0 : “ Every house had formerly, among its other 
furniture, what was called a hv) chair, designed for the ease td, 
sick people, and, occasionally, occupied by lazy ones” (Stekveks). 

lower 'world— This, i. 216 : see note 14 Z, i. 541. 

lown : see hon. 

loyal, faithful in love : loyal cantons of condemned love, ill 341 ; your 
me And loyal wife,Yil 445; loyal to his vow, vii. G75; the loyal 

, Leonatus, vii. €81; The loyal' st husband, vii. 638. ^ 
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loyalty, fidelity in love : true loyalty to lier^ i. 30G ; zolien I end loy- 
alty ! ii. 283 ; U_pon her nuptial voio^ her loyalty^ vi. 305 ; loould force 
the feeler's soul To th' oath of loyalty^ vii. 653. 

Lubber’ S-liead, the Hostess’s blunder for, or a vulgar corruption 
of, Libhard's {i,e. Leopard’s) heeul^ iv. 330. 

luces in their coat — They may give the dozen lohite^ i. 345 ; The lim is 
the fresh fish • the salt fish is an old coat^ ibid. : Luce is a pike-fisli; 
and there can be no doubt that we have here an allusion to the 
armorial bearings of Shakespeare’s old enemy Sir Thomas Lucy : 
‘‘In Feme’s Blazon of Gentry^ 1586, quarto, the anus of the Lucy 
famib are represented as an instance that ‘ signs of the coat should 
something agree with the name. It is the coat of GefEray Lord 
Lucy, He did bear gules, three hides hariant, argent’ ” (Steevens) : 

“ A quartering of the Lucy arms, exhibiting the ' dozen white luces,’ 
is given in Dugdale’s IVarwichshire^ 1656, p. 348, annexed to a repre- 
sentation of an early monument to the memory of Thomas, son of 
Sir William Lucy,” &c. (Halliwell) : But what is the meaning 
of the second of the above speeches ? Farmer attempts to explain 
it thus; “Slender has observed, that the family might give a 
dozen white luces in their coat ; to which the Justice adds, ‘ It is an 
old one' This produces the Parson’s blunder, and Shallow’s cor- 
rection. ‘The luce is not the louse but the fresh fish of 

that name. Indeed our coat is old^ as I said, and the fish cannot bo 
fresh; and therefore w^e bear the wldie^ i. e. ih^pichled or salfjhli' ” 

Lud’s-toWIl, vii. 672, 697, 735 : “ Trinovantum, called Caer Liid^ 
and by corruption of the word Caer London^ and in process of time 
London^ was rebuilt by Lud, Cassibelan’s elder brother” (Geey). 

lugged hear^ a bear pulled, seized, by the ears, iv. 212. 

lullaby to your bounty^ iii. 386 : That hdlaby is unusual as a verb 
has been remarked by Mr. Halliwell, who cites an example of it : 
I subjoin another ; 

‘‘ Sweet sound that ail mens sences lullahieth." 

Copley’s Fig for Fortune, 1596, p. 59. 

lunes, fits of lunacy, mad freaks (Fr.), i. 396 ; iii. 441 ; vi. 39. 

Llipereal — The feast of vi, 617 ; 07i the Liipercal^ vi. 657 : “ The 
Boman festival of the Lupercalia {-him or doruml), whatever may 
be the etymology of the name, was in honour of the god Pan. It 
was celebrated annually on the Ides (or 13fch) of February, in a 
place called the Liqwrcal, at the foot of Mount Aventine. A third 
company of Lupercf or priests of Pan, with Antony for its chief, 
was instituted in honour of Julius Cmsar” (Cratk). 

llircll—Yo sluiflc, to hedfje^ and to,L 366 : Here lurch has been inter- 
preted “ to shift, to play tricks,” “ to act covertly, to resort to 
shifts ;” but qy. is it not equivalent to lurh (see Richardson’s Diet. 



LXJEOH’B-MAOE. 


in tliat -word), and means “ to lie in ambnslu to lie close, to lie in 
concealment” ? 

lurcll’d. all s^mrds of the garland— Ile^ tI. 109 : Here STalone. after 
observing that To lurch is properly to giurloai Forti'aire. To 
lurch, pw'Iogne^'^ Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Dkt.: ‘‘To Inrcli, 
duco, surrqrloT Lat ami Engl. Dlct.lf concludes thus ; ‘^To 

hircli in Shakespeare’s time signified to win a maiden set at cards, 
&Q. See Florio’s Italian Diet., 1598 : ‘ (j/oeo Mar,':o. A niaicloii set, 
or lurch, at any game.’ See also Coles’s Lat. Diet. 1079 ; * A larclii, 
Duplex palma. faciUs mcioriaT ^ To lurch all swords o£ the gar- 
land,’ therefore, was to gain from all other warriors the wreath of 
victory, with ease, and incontestable superiority.” 

lusll, juicy, succulent, — luxuriant, 1 194 ; ii. 281. 

lust, pleasure, inclination, liking: Id I answer to mg last, vL 71 (see 
note 131, vi. 121); Gazing upon the Greelcs urilh link lust, viii. o2G. 

lustic, as the DuicJwian says, iiL 231: Lustlgh is the Dutch for 
*4usty, healthy, cheerful” (‘' An old plaj^ that has a great deal of 
merit, call’d The Weakest goeth to the Wall (printed in 1000 ; but 
how much earlier written, or by whom written, "we are no where 
inform’d) has in it a Dutchman call’d Jacob Tail Binelt, who 
speaks a jargon of Dutch and our language, and upon several occa- 
sions uses this very word, which in English is— lusty” (Capbll) : 
The word hisUc occurs frequently in our old plays as weli as in 
other early compositions : I cannot forbear remarking that in a 
recent edition of Webster’s works, The Weakest gocih io the Wall 
(of which assuredly he never wrote a syllable) is most absurdly 
and ignorantly included). 

lustihood, vigour, energy, ii. 131 ; vi. 32. 

luxurious, lascivious (its only sense in Bhakesneare), ii. 119 ; iv. 
483 ; vi. 93, 340 ; vil 55. 

luxuriously, lasciviously, vii. 560. 

luxury, lasciviousness (its only sense in Shakespeare), 2. 413, 520 ; 
iv. 458 ; v. 408 ; vi. 85 ; vii. 124, 325 ; viii. 448. 

lym, a lime-hound, a sporting dog, led by the thong called a lynie 
(according to Mxnsheu, as cited by Malone, ‘‘ a blood-hound but 
qy. ?), vii. 307. 


UIEC6, a sceptre : The sioordy the mace, the crown imperial^ iv. 470. 
231ECG, a club of metal : Lay^st thou thy leaden mace upon mg hoy, 
; 674 (where Steevens explains mace to mean “ sceptre,” — 'Wron^ 
, } as is shown by the epithet murderous” in the preceding line). 
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maculate j stained, impure, ii. 173 ; *viiL 196. 

maculation, a stain, impurity, vi. 69, 

mad as a hucJcj a proverbial expression, ii. 24. 

made 5 having one’s fortune made, fortunate : see first mahe. 

made 5 fastened, barred : see second 

mads, did: see third ma/^6. 

made, made up, raised as profit : see fourth mahe. 

made, formed : my made intemt^ vii. 330 (“So we say in common 
language to mahe a design and to mahe a resolution^"’’ Johnson). 

made means to come hj what he hath — One tlud v. 450: “To mahe 
meems was, in Shakespeare’s time, often used in an unfavourable 
sense, and signified ^ to come at anything by indirect practices’ ” 
(Steevens). 

made -lip — A, A complete, a perfect villain, vi. 568. 

magnifleo, a title given to the grandees of Venice, vii. 381 ; mag- 

nificoes^ ii. 387. 

magot-pies, magpies, vii, 42. 

IBIallOIIlct inspired loith a dove ? — Was, v. 13 : “ Mahomet had a dove 
‘ which he used to feed with wheat out of his ear ; which dove, 
when it was hungry, lighted on Mahomet’s shoulder, and thrust its 
bill in to find its breakfast ; Mahomet persuading the rude and 
simple Arabians that it was the Holy Ghost that gave him advice.’ 
See Sir Walter Ealeighs History of the World, Book i. Part 1, 
ch. vi. Life of 2 [ahomet by Dr. Prideaux” (Grey). 

JffallU, vii. 302, 314 : In the first passage of our text, according to 
what seems to be a quotation, ILahu is another name for “the 
prince of darkness in the second he is described as the fiend “ of 
stealing;” and, according to Harsnet’s Declaration of egregious 
Popish Impostures, 1603, a work from which our poet appears to 
have derived the names of several fiends in King Lear, “ 

[sic] was generall dictator of hell ; & yet, for good manners sake, 
he was contented of his good nature to make shew, that himselfe 
was vnder the check of Modu, the graund deuil in Ma[ister] May- 
nie.” p. 50 ; again, “il/a/m the chiefe deuill .... had two thou- 
sand deuils at his commauiidement.” p. 201. 

mail’d vp in shame, wrapped up in shame (as a hawk is in a cloth), 
V. 140 (“ 2IaU a hawh is to wrap her up in a handkerchief or other 
cloath, that she may not be able to stir her wings or to struggle.” 
B. Holme’s Academy of Armory and Blazon (Terms of Art used in 
Falconry, See.), B. ii. c. xi. p. 239 : A hawk was sometimes mailed 
by pinioning her with a girth or band ; see Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Pldlaster, act v. sc. 4 : Drayton makes the speaker of our text say 
of herself : 


TOL. IX. 
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‘ How could it l>e, those that were wont to stand 
To see nij ponope^ so goddesse-Iiho to land, 

Should after see me, may^Id vp in a i^heei, 

Hoe shamefull penance three times in the street 

BUnoTCohhmnioBiilccIJumphrnj : EnnlamVs 
Eer. Epistles, p. 174, ed. folio). 


the mainland : the tnahi nf Poland, vii. 178; snr-ll Hr. 
curled tcafers 'hove the mam, vii. 298. 

main-eourse-iSms- Ur to tn/ witl,, i. 17G : “ This phrase occura 
m Smiths Sea-Grammar, 1627, 4to, under the article ‘Ho%v to 
handle a Ship in a Storme ‘Let us lie as [at] Trir n-lH ,mr mahm 
course,- that is, to hale the tacke aboord, the sheet close aft, the 
bohng set up, and the helme tied close aboord.’ p. 40” (SteevfvsI • 
and see note 3 , i. 237. 


ma^iiied, lamed, V. 173 : see note 14S, v. 221. 

"1 -^o—I den;/ iioitr, iv. 244 : “ Pal- 

P<^raiTSlw principal officer of a cor- 

poration, now called a mayor, to whom the shemis general! v ne-t 

m rank, and one of the parts of a logical proposition” (Eitson) 
“^1^203 Huonmstn make a man, 

liZ Til dthe uuehaste Jn- 

posiHon, m. 262 ; thou, art made, in. 358 ; FonVc ir made old man 

oil A”iu“ 

fasten, to bar : male the doors vpon n lonnum's wit, iii. 58 • 

the doors are. made against you, n. 2 A. ’ 

malel^e, iv. li3-,iBhatmalcwe Ahmad? male v,,,, 

from m tenherg f vii. 112 (twice) ; what male you at PMnoreZn 
m, Wheit males treason here? ii. 202; males he here^ in 

41, idJ/at 7nalces he tqjon the seas? v 437* rrhaf /r 

slalff V * *7 V. , v.nat maksf thou v? mn 

g ,, V. 367 lohat they made there, I hnoic not, i. 365 * vdaif jnade 
your master in fins place f vi. 473. » mt made 

aZlhTZ ^ offer talc Of 

"“tSsWt makeaboli 

_T mfii -tn P- 179, ed. 1768 : Equivalent to 

risk Th?swr ® 7 “ ^ take the 

n the regular war-arrow, sharp-pointed • while- 

Hoi /®"-K soni;time ,C l avino- t 


' ^ or uair-round bobb at the end of it 

■ ii . : '* Fooieaiig thTOfrom’" (Hiiui 
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make all sjMt, ii. 272 : A phrase wMch occurs frequently in our 
early dramas, expressing great violence of action (It is i)roperlya 
sailor’s phrase : “He set downe this period with such a sigh, that, 
as the marriners say^ a man would haue thought al loould haue sjdit 
againe.” Greene’s Neuer too late, Part First, sig. g 3, ed. 1611). 

make conditions, “to arrange the terms on which offices should be 
conferred” (Ceaik), vi. 667. 

make dainty, “to hold out, or refuse, affecting to be delicate or 
dainty” (Kares’s Gloss,') : she that mahes d>ainty, vi. 404. 

lliake/orifA foi'th? to advance? vl 677 (where the words are 
rather obscurely used). 

make nice, to be scrupulous : Makes nice of no vile hold, iv. 44, 

make strange, to affect coyness, coldness, indifference : She makes it 
strange, i. 270, 

makeless, mateless, viii. 353. 

male, a male parent : the hcupless male to one sweet bird, v. 316 (“ The 
word male is here used in a very uncommon sense, not for the male 
of the female, but for the male parent : the sweet bird is evidently 
bis son Prince Edward,” Mason). 

MalFs — Liks Mistress, hi. 333 : “ The real name of the wo- 

man %vhom I suppose to have been meant by Sir Toby, was Mary 
Frith. The appellation by which she was generally known was 
Mall Outpurse. She was at once an hermaphrodite, a prostitute, 
a ba-wd, a bully, a thief, a receiver of stolen goods, &c. On the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, August 1610, is entered — ‘ A 
Booke called the Madde Prancks of Merry Mali of the Bankside, 
wuth her W alks in Man’s Apparel, and to what Purpose. Written 
by John Day.’ Middleton and Decker wrote a comedy, of which 
she is the heroine. In this they have given a very flattering repre- 
sentation of her, as they observe in their preface, that ‘ it is the ex- 
cellency of a writer, to leave things better than he finds them.’ The 
title of this piece is The Roaring Glrle. Or Moll Cut-Purse, As i& 
hath lately heene acted 07i the Fortune- stage by the Prince his Players, 
1611. The frontispiece to it contains a full length of her in man’s 
clothes, smoking tobacco. Nathaniel Field, in his udme/zd *? for Ladies^ 
.another comedy, 1618, gives the following character of her ; 

Mlence, lewd impudent ! 

I know not what to term thee, man or woman ; 

For nature, sliaming to acknowledge thee 
For either, hath produc’d thee to the world 
■Without a sex : some say thou art a woman ; 

Others, a man ; and many, thou art both 
WT'oman and man ; but I think rather, neither ; 

Or man and horse, as.th’ old Centaurs were feign’d’ 

£a passage very inaccurately cited in Steevens’s note apud tlie Var^ 
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htmicespeare}. A Life of tMs woman %yas likewise published j 12mo, 

in 1G62, with her portrait before it in a male habit ; an ape, a lion, 
and an eagle by her IThe Life and. Death ofiDg. Mary Frith. Cnm - 
monhj called Mai Outpiirse. Exactly rolleetecj and noi'r piihlighcdfor 
the delight and recreation of all merry diejmed persntm. London, 1002, 
12moJ’ (Steevens): “Mary Frith was born in 1584, and died 
in 1659. [According to the author of her Life, she was born in 
1589. A Ms. in the Brit. Museum, quoted in a note on Dodsicy’s 
Old Plays, vol. xii. p. 398, ed. 1780, states that she died at her house 
in Fleet Street, July 26, 1659, and was buried in the church of 
Saint Bridget s ; which date, however, seems inconsistent %vitk 
the statement of Mr. Cunningham that she was buried August 10,. 
1659. Granger says that her death took place in her 75th ycar.l 
In a Ms. letter in the British Museum, from John Chamberlain 
to Mr. [Sir Dudley] Carleton, dated Feb. 11 [12], 1611-12, the 
following account is given of this woman’s doing penance : ‘ This 
last Sunday Moll Cutpurse, a notorious baggage, that used to go 
in man’s apparel, and challenged the field of diverse gallants, was 
brought to the same place [St. Paul's Cros.s], whore she wept bitterly 
and seemed very penitent; but it is since doubted she was maudlin 
drunk, being discovered to have tippel’d of [off] three quarts of 
sack before she came to her penance. She had the daintiest preacher 
or ghos% father that ever I saw in the pulpit, one Radcliffo of 
Brazen-Nose College [“ College” not in orig.] in O.xford, a likelier 
man to hwe led the revels in some inn-of-court than to be where 
he was. But the best is, he did extreme badly, and so wearied 
the audience, that the beat part went away, and the rest tarried 
rather to hear- Moll Cutpurse than him.’ ” Malone ; who correctly 
observes that in our author’s time curtains wore frequently hung 
before pictures of any value : See much more about Moll Ontnor,;. 
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mainniet— A lohinlng^ vi. 44:7 ; To play loith mainmets, iv. 231: That 
in the first of these passages means “ puppet’’ (used as 

a term of reproach) is certain; but in the second passage 
mct$ perhaps means (as Gifiord first suggested) “breasts” (from 
mamma). 

mailiniockecij mangled, tore in pieces, vi. 146, 

lliaB. : This word, formerly used with great latitude, was applied, in 
the sense of to th devil, and even to the deity: No man 

means evil hut the devil^ L 409 ; GocFs a gooclman^ ii. 117 (“ Again, 
in Jeronimo or the First Fart of the Bpanisli Tragedy [by Thomas 

y'JIyd],1605, 

‘ you’re the last man I thought on, save the deviV * 

So, in the old Morality or Interlude of Lusty Jivventas^ 

^Heyvjls&jytha.iGodisagoodman, 

He can make him no better, and say the best he can.’ 

Again, in A Mery Geste of Mohin JEoode, bl. 1. no date, 

^Fot God is hold a righteous ma7ii 
And so is his dame,’ &c. 

Again, in Burton’s A 7m i^om’c of Melancholy^ edit. 1632, p. 670, ‘ God 
is a good man^ and will doe no harme,’ &c.” (Steevens) : To the 
passages just cited I may add the following ; “—in the dole tyme 
there came one which sayde y^ god was a good man .... Anone 
came another & said y"" deuyll loas a good mani' A Hundred J/ery 
Talys^ 1526, p, 140, ed. 1866 : 

“ Pray’d you, quoth I, when al the time you span ? 

What matters that ? quoth she ; GoJs a good man^ 

And knowes what I speak in the Latin tongue, 

Either at Matins or at Even- song.” 

A Pedlar and a liomlsh Priest, &e. by Taylor, 1641, p. 21). 

man my haggard— To, To tame, to make tractable, my wild unre- 
claimed hawk, iii. 155 : see first haggard. 

man of salt— A : see salt— A man of 

man of vmx—xi .* see irax—A man of 

manage, management, administration, conduct : The manage of my 
sfede, i. 179 ; manage of my house, ii. 390 ; the manage of two king- 
doms, iv. 6 ; Expedient manage must he made, iv. 122 ; manage of this 
fatal hratd, vi. 431. 

manage, a course, a running in the lists : Hath fids I rave manage, 
this career, heen run, ii. 224. 

manage, the training of a horse how to obey the hand and voice : 
they are taught their manage, iii. 5. 

manage, the management or government of a horse : Wanting (not 
possessing, not skilled in) the manage of tmruly jades, iv. 152 ; Speah 
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Unns of manage to thy hoimcling steed, iv. 230; TUI iheg ohcg the 
manage, v. 563. 

mandragora (futi/Spayopas, Lat. mandnigm-os, bot. name Atropa 
mandragom), or mandrake (see the next article), often mentioiiod 
as a powerful soporific, viii. 426, 510. 

mandrake, iv. 320, 362 ; v. 161 ; mandml-es, vi. 455 : “ J/undrakr. 
The English name of the above-mentioned plant, mamlragoras 
concerning which some very superstitious notions prevailed An 
inferior degree of animal life was attributed to it ; and it wa« 
commonly supposed that, when torn from the ground, it uttered 
^oans of so pernicious a nature, that the person who committed 
, the violence went mad or died. To escape that danger it wa= 
recommended to tie one end of a string to the plant and the other 
to a dog, upon whom the fatal groan would then discharge its whole 
malipity. See BuUeine’s Wi-c of Defence against Slchncsse 
x' - 1 , strange notions arose, probably, from the little lesss 
fanciM com^son of the root to the human figure, strengthened, 
doubtless, m England by the accidental circumstance of man being 
the first syllable of the word. The ancients, however, made the 
same comparison of its form ; 

Qnamvis semihominis, vesano gi\'iminc fccta 

Mandi-agorro pariat Acres, ColmnoUa, dc 1. rCtilt.] Hurt. v. 19. 

The white mandrake, which they called the male, wls that whose 
root bore this resemblance. Lyte says of it, ‘The roote is great 
and white, not mnehe nnlyke a radishe roote, divided into two or 
three partes, and sometimes growing one upon another, almost 
tyke the thighes and legges of a man.’ Tnmsl. of Ihdoer^s n 43 ? 
Here it is supposed to cause death ; > P- 

‘youia curses MU, as doth the tmndrake’s moan 
I would invent,’ &c. ^ ' 

Here only madness ; 

‘And sln-ieks, like mandrakes^ tom 
That living* mortals, hearing thenij 

A very diminutive or grotesque figr 
mandrahej that isj to the rootj as abo* 

‘ Thou whoreson mandrake^ thou art i 
to wait at my heels.’ 

It was sometimes considered as an ei 
bably because it resembled only the k 
‘ Yet lecherous as a me 

ISTares’s Gloss, 

auangling hj starts the 
, v torching only on select r 


glory ^ mangling ‘‘bv 
b iv. 508. 
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mankind, masculine, violent, termagant i A mankind witch^ iii. 445 ; 
Are yoio mcmldnd? vi. 202 : On the second of these passages John- 
son remarks, “ Sicinins asks Yolumnia, if she be manUnd. She 
takes manhind for a human creature^ and accordingly cries ont, 

‘Notebntthisfool,— 

Was not a man my father?’” 

(The epithet applied even to beasts in the sense of 

ferocions,” &c. ; “Manticore. A rauenous and ^iianJcind Indian 
heastl Ootgrave’s Fr, a7id EngL Diet, “ Thoe. A hind of sfrow/;, 
sioift^ and slwrtdegd Wolfe . , . , a great fdend mto men, whom lie 
defends,, and fights fo7% agamst other manldnd wildleastsl Id.} 

mailllsd 'with an agate : see agatCj &c. 

maimer— with thej Taken in the fact (a law-term), ii. 168 ; 
iii. 487; iv. 240. 

SEanning^tree ox with the pudding in Ms helhj--That roasted, iv. 
243 : “ Manningtree, in Essex, formerly enjoyed the privilege of 
fairs, by the tenure of exhibiting a certain number of stage-plays 
yearly. It appears also, from other intimations, that there were 
great festivities there, and much good eating, at Whitsun ales and 
other times; we may therefore conclude safely, that roasting an 
ox whole, a very old and established piece of British magnificence, 
was not uncommon on those occasions. . . , We naay further remark 
ihsA Mannmgiree oxen were doubtless at all times famous for their 
size. Such are the cattle throughout the county, and the pastures 
of Manningtree are said by Mr. Steevens, an Essex man, to be re- 
markable.” Nares’s Gloss, (from the notes in the Yav, Bliahespeard), ^ 

man-queller, and a •!, A man-slayer, and a wo- 

man-slayer, iv. 331, 

many, a multitude: 0 tJtoio fond numg (populace, mob)! iv. 329; 
The many to them longhig^ V. 492 ; the mutable^ ranh-scented many 
(populace, mob), vi. 181. 

map, with the augmentation of the Indies — The new^ iii. 366 : “A 
clear allusion to a map engraved for Xinschoten’s Yoyages, an 
English translation of which was published in 1598, This map is 
muitilineal in the extreme, and is the first in which the Eastern 
Islands are included” (Steevens) : But is it certain that Maria is 
here speaking of a map belonging to a book ? 

marclies, ‘‘ the borders of a country, or rather a space on each side 
the borders of two contiguous countries. Marche, French” (Nares’s 
Gloss.} : They of those marches.^ iv. 428 ; in the marches here, v. 255. 

marcll-paiie, a sort of sweet biscuit, which constantly formed 
part of the desserts of Shakespeare’s time, vi. 404: ‘‘Marchpanes 
were composed of filberts, almonds, pistachoes, pine-kernels, and 
sugar of roses, with a small proportion of flour,” says Steevens 
(following, I believe, Markham’s Countrey Farmc) ; but the old 



larK , Bless they i. 311 ; God hless the marh I ii. 360 ; God save the 

M iv. 217; Vi. 434: “Kelly, in his ™nts '.n 
verbs, observes, that the Scots, when they compare person to per- 
son, use this exclamation” (Steevens); but the origin and the 
meaning of the exclamation are alike obscure. 

Larket--4«cl U eM tu, ii. 185: An allusion to the proverb, 
Three women and a goose make a market. Tro tlonne et un necu 
fan m me7ratof Kay’s ProverhSy p. 46, ed. 1768. 

.armoset, a kind of monkey, i. 206. 

yry tmp, i. 349 : “Apparently a kind of proverbial exclamation 
as much as to say. By Mary,’ you are caught” [?]. Karess Gloss. ’ 

artial thigh— su, His thigh like that of Mars, vii. 704. 
artm S mm,ner-Expect Baint, “ Expect prosperii^; after mhfo,- 

S0Nl’ ? Martlemas, after winter has begun" (Ji'iIiN- 

ON), v. 13. ( It was one of those rare but lovely exceptioL to a 
old season, called m the Mediterranean ‘ St. Martin’s summer’” 
Comspondeni m The Times (newspaper) for Oct. 6, 18G4.) 

iv. 336: “That is, the autumn, or rather the 
a ^er sprmg. ; The did feUow with juvenile passions” (Johnson) : 
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“ In the First Part of King Henry I¥. the Prince calls Palstaf! * the 
[thou] latter spring, — All-hallown summer’ ” (Malone) : MartU- 
mas is a corruption of Martinmas, 

IHaryj iv. 453, 454 : Captain Jamy’s Scotticism for marry, 

Jffiary-bllds, marigold-buds, viL 661. 

mask’d Keptmie,, viii. 43 : see note 149, Tiii 96, 

mass — Evening^ vi. 450 : “ Juliet means iwspers. There is no such 
thing as (Ritson). 

master offence — A , i. 352 : ‘‘ Does not simply mean a professor of 
the art of fencing, but a person who had taken liis master’s degree 
ill it” (Steevens): plafd your 2 mize, &c. 

masters though ye he — Weah : see weak masters^ &c. 
match., compact : om’ vii. 690. 

mat oil — Seta: see set a snatch. 

mate, to confound, to bewilder: Not mad ^ hut maied^ ii. 27; I ihlah 
you are all mated or stark mad^ ii. 50 ; My mind she has mated vii. 
62; Her more than haste is mated loith delays^ viii. 269 ; Which 
■mates him first (where perhaps there is an allusion to the cAcc7^- 
mate in the game of chess), v. 149. 

mate, to match, to equal: Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can 
5c, V. 539. 

mate, to marry : The hind that voould ho, mated- hy the Uon^ iii. 209 ; 
If she he mated luitli an equal husband^ Yi. bll, 

material fool — A, “A fool with matter in him — a fool stocked 
Yvith notions” (Johnson), iii. 47. 

mattress — A certain queen to Ccesar In «, vii. 531 : The anecdote of 
Cleopatra being so conveyed to Julius Ciesar must be familiar to 
most readers. 

mailgre, in spite of (Fr. malgre)^ iii. 364 ; vi. 329 ; vii. 340. 

mauild, a basket, viii. 440. 

may— You, equivalent to “You may divert yourself, as 
you please, at my expense” (Steevens), vi. 46, 172. 

May— To do ohserraacc to a morn of iii. 269 ; Fornoio our ohservation 
is jmforMd, iii. 307 ; they rose up early to observe The rite of May, 
ii. 308 ; to make 'em sleep On May-day morning, v. 568 : “ It was 
anciently the custom for all ranks of people to go out a mayhvj on 
the first of May. It is on record that King Henry Till, and Queen 
Katharine j)artook of this diversion” (Steevens) : “ Stowe says, 
that, 'in the month of May, namely, on May-day in the morning, 
every man, except impediment, w^ould walk into the sweet meadows 
and green woods ; there to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and 
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savour of sweet flowers, and with the noise [ie. music] of birds,, 
praising God in their iind.’ See also Brand’s ObsermUom on 
Pojmlar Antiquities^ 8vo, 1777, p. 255” (Eeed)* 

mazard, the head, vii 104, 408. 

mazes in the xmnton green-^The quaint, ii. 277 : ‘‘Several mazes of 
the kind hero alluded to are still preserved, having been kept up 
from time immemorial. On the top of Gatherhie-HilL Winchester, 

, „ the usual play- place of the school, observes Percy, was a very per- 
plexed and winding path running in a very small space over a" great 
deal of ground, called a Miz-Maze. The senior bo 3 's obliged the 
juniors to tread it, to prevent the figure from being lost, and I be- 
lieve it is still retained” (H^lLLIWell). 

meacoek a spiritless, dastardly wretch, iii. 137 (“ Coque- 

fredoniile. A vieaeocke, milhesop, snealeshie, ivorllih-^iHe f eliowA Cot- 
grave s ii , and Engl. Diet.,: ‘‘A Meacock, Pnsllhiuimiis, i-ifwnii- 
natus; tixonus, luvori mnmm deditus et ohnoxias:^ Coles’s Lat and 
Engl. Diet. : “ You, raaister meacoke, that stand vpon the beauty of 
your churnmife face," Ac. Greene’s Ncuer too late, Part Second, 
sig. 0 2 verso, ed. 1(111). 

meal’d, mingled, compounded, i. 490, 

mean is dwim'd wHk your unmhj base-^-The, i. 2(>9 ; hr ran sing 
a mean most meanly, ii. 220 ; most of them means and bases, hi. 404^ 
‘‘The mean in musio was the intermediate part between the tenor 
and treble ; not the tenor itself, as explained by Stoevens,” Chap- 
pell s Poiudar Music of the Olden Time, Ac. vol. i. p. 223, sec. ed. 

measles, kpors, -scurvy feUows (“Mesel, as Mcaeau. A 

scurme, luqwouB, hzarompenma' Cotgrave’si^r. and Emjl. Diet), 

measure, properlya statelydaueewith slow measured steps, though 
the word is sometimes used to express a dance in general : a Scotch 
pg,a measure, and a cinque-pace, ii. 87; tread a measure, ii. 216; 
trod a measure, iii. 73 ; tJiaugh the devil lead the measure, iii. 224 • a 
delujhiful measure, iy. 120; no strength in measure (^dancing), iv. 
oO- ; a measure To lead 'em once again, y. 504 ; We'U measure them 
a meamre m. 401 ; The measure done, yi. 405 ; to the measures fall, 
ra.ib ■ delujhtjul measures, v. 351; to tread the measures, Tiii.'277. 

( ■ The measures were dances solemn and slow. They were per- 
ormed at court, and at public entertainments of the societies of 
law and equity , at their halls, on particular occasions. It was for- 
merly not deemed inconsistent with propriety even for the gravest 

^^f^*^** a accordingly at the revels which were 

ctoated at the urns of court, it has not been unusual for the 

.; | . fet characters m the law to become performers in treading the 
^^^^^^^OnghesJuTidiciales. Sir John Davies, in 

. I jhis poem caUed Orehesira, 1622 , describes them in this 
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*But after tliese, as men more cml giw, 

Ho ILe. Love] did more grave and solemn measures frame ; 

With such fair order and proportion true, 

And correspondence every way the same, 

That no fault-finding eye did ever hlame, 

For every eye was moved at the sight, 

With sober wond’ring and with sweet delight. 

Hot those young students of the heavenly booh, 

Atlas the great, Prometheus the wise, 

Which on the stars did all their life-time looh, 

Could ever find such measure in the skies, 

So full of change and rare varieties ; 

Yet alltlie feet whereon these measures go. 

Are only spondees, solenm, grave, and sloiv^ [Stanzas 65, 66] ” (Eeed). 

IHOasure in every thing — Tell Mm there is, ii. 87 : A quibble on the 
word measure, which means both “ moderation’^ and “ a dance” (see 
the preceding article). 

middle tvith my thoughts, mix with my thoughts, i. 178. 

Modca young AJjsyrtus did — ^^46" loild, v. 195: “When Medea fied 
with Jason from Colchos, she murdered her brother Absyrtus, and 
cut his body into several pieces, that her father might be prevented 
for some time from pursuing her. See Ovid, Trist. Lib. iii. EL 9,” 
<S:c. (Malone). 

Hl 6 dicill 0 , a physician : a medicine That's aide to hreafhe life into a 
stone, iii. :^'24 ; The medicine of our house, iii. 485; the medicine of 
the dehly voeal, vii. 65. 

IHGdicine hath With Ins tlnet gilded, thee — That great, vii. 511 : 
“ Alluding to the philosopher’s stone, which, by its touch, converts 
base metal into gold. The alchemists call the matter, whatever 
it be, by which they perform trausmutation, a medicine" (John- 
son): Walker thinks that here medicine means “physician;” but 
compare gilded ^eni — TMs grajid liquor that hath, 

msdiciHG ]} 0 tahle— Preserving life in, iv. 384 : An allusion to the 
“ opinion that a solution of gold has great medicinal virtues, and 
that the incorruptibility of gold might be communicated to the body 
impregnated with it” (Johnson). 

K186d, merit, desert : my meed hath got me fame, v. 304 ; no meed hut 
he repays Sevenfold above itself, vi. 515 ; in Ms meed (in this his 
particular excellence) hets unfellowed, vii. 204 ; Each one already 
Mazing hy otir meeds, v. 253. 

me©]?;, tame, humbled ; To one so meeh, that mine ottm servant should, 
&c. vii. 591 (see note 215 , vii. 628) ; all recreant, poor, and meeh, 
viii. 307. 

meet lolth, to counteract : to meet with Caliban, i. 223. 

meet •ioUh-~>To be, To be even with : Jidll he meet with you, ii. 76. 

meiliy, household attendants, retinue, vii. 284 
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XKloll toUh^ meddle with (in an indelicate sense), iii. 207. 

memorize, to make memorable, vii. C ; memori::,!, v. o.'J:.'. 

memory , amemorial : yon memory ofoi'fSi'rM-^hiiJ ii! • 7 

memory, A, a wifnes,, &o. ri ->08 ■ « m,i 7 J 

3 a hair of him for memory, vi. C58 ■ inriimrir' ’ 

vii. 330 , O;.,-- /mrmr 

men ofmouM: see mmiM—Men of. 

mends & lier hamU-She ha, the, She must make the best of it. 




1. «>45 



421 (Compare, in The i-W 7 

[.].«.» fit"' 

merchant-iJoya? .• see roijal men-haut. 

mei chant, a merchantman, a ship of trade • Thf 

merchant^ j. 103. ^ i-iaae. ^oute 


mprp^ -n. UT. " V1.U h4. 

y, y your leave, veuia re,fra ilieiuoi .AC' (Walk i;n), vi 


niere, absolute, entire ■ TTnmj i: 

il. 387 ; S'" i. 511 ; 

the Ungchm. v. 540 • Tn ^ nitd(nag Of af I 

;-5G; ... o.v, 

We,sinas,WSl' viii. 52; fo JL 

to^ o» , 0.1 

merea quegfinn—Tlm vii linc . t i 

m^n “the disputed’ boundary ;” °MMon thff^^ 

: ' does Mr. Collier’s Ms. irrectorb’ “ 

;;i ;: ; Uves, 

j ] 1 4 ,1M i players, iiL 34 ; zC 'V merllTT^ '/ 

f il I ' ( i 11 I : ’ • ' ' a mathmBj m. 40 j fe 
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lli'e in a nooh merely monastic^ iii. 46 ; Merely our oim imitors iii. 
262; Mmly cmry.Vi. 189; Be merely vL548; TliatioUch 

I shou' . , . . is merely love, yl 564 ; Merely %ipon myself, vi. 618 
Possess it merely, vii. 112 ; The horse were merely lost, vii. 548. 

merit, a reward, a guerdon : A dearer merit, iv. 117 : Mason observes ; 
“ As Shakespeare uses merit in this place in the sense of retmrd, he 
frequently uses the word which properly signifies reimrd, 
to express merit^' (see meed) : and I may add, that Johnson in his 
Diet, under ‘‘ onerif' in the sense of “ reward deserved,” cites from 
Prior, 

“ Those laurel giwes, the mmts of thy youth, 

Which thou from Mahomet didst greatly gain, 

While, bold assertor of resistless truth, 

Thy sword did godlike liberty maintain, etc. 

11162®its, deserts : TFc answer others' merits in bicr name, vii. 592. 

mermaid, a siren, ii. 26, 29, 278 ; v. 280 ; vii. 621 ; viii. 253 ; me.r- 
maids, vii. 521. 

Merops’ son — Why, Pliaethon,—for thou art, “ Thou art Phaethon 
in thy rashness, but without his pretensions ; thou art not the son 
of a divinity, but a terree films, a low-born -wretch; Merops is thy 
true father, with whom Phaethon was falsely reproached” (John- 
son), i. 295. 

moss, Scottice for mass : By the mess, iv. 454. 

mess, a small portion : a mess of vinegar, iv. 332 (“A mess seems to 
have been the common term for a small proportion of any thin^ 
belonging to the kitchen,” Steevens : “ Ye, mary, somtyme in a 
messe ofuergesseJ' Skelton' Qlfagnyfycence, Works, yoI, i. p. 283, ed. 
Dyce). 

mess, a party of four (“A messe. (Vulgairement) le nombre d© 
quatre.” Ootgrave’s jFr. and Engl Diet) : you three fools lack'd me 
fool to make up the mess, ii. 203; A mess of Russians, ii. 221 ; your 
mess of sons, v, 249: Ifess came to signij^ a set of four, because 
at great dinners the company was usually arranged into fours, which 

, were called messes, 

mess— -A ^ my worships, “At that part of the table where I, as a 
knight, shall be placed” (Malone), that is, above the salt, at the 
higher end of the table (see salt and the preceding article), iv. 10. 

messes— persons of inferior rank,— properly, those who sat 
at meals below the at the lower end of the table (see salt and 
the preceding article but one), iii. 427: “Leontes comprehends 
inferiority of understanding in the idea of inferiority of rank’' 
(Steevens). 

metapliysical, supernatural, vii. 15, 
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1 Il0t6) to measure witk the eye ; Let the mark fiam a prirk to 
mete at, if U may he, iL 191. 

33a6t0-.yard, a measaring-yard, iii. 163. 

matheglill, ii. 217; metheglin.^, L 415 : This beverage is genorally 
considered to be the same as mead ; but let us hear Taylor ; 3[fth- 
eglin and Meade, in regard of the coherence of their conditions, I 
may very well handle them together, without any disparagement 
to either ; how ever there bee some proportion in their several! 

" ' compositions, yet the maine Ingredient being Honey stairids alow- 
able to both .... Mmde or Meath .... in regard of tlie clieapnesse 
it is now grownc contemptible, being altogether ecclipsed by the 
vertne oi Meth&jUnr Drinke and vjcleome, ^q. 1637, sig. a3: 
Metheglin was formerly made of various ingredients. 

: metlimks’t, iii. 236 : see note S7, iii 302. and note 150, vii. 241. 

mew, and mew vp, to confine, to shut up (properly a term in fal- 
conry : Mew is the place, whether it foe abroad or in the house, 
in which the Hawk is put during the time she casts, or cloth change 
her Feathers.’’ B. Holme’s Aeademt/ of Arniorg and Bh!::ttn (Terms 
of Art used in Falconry, &c.), B. ii. c. xi. p. 241), iii. IIG ; iv. 51 ; 
meivd, ii. 267; v. 354 ; mew'd tip, iii. 118 ; v. 352, 367 ; vi, 441. 

3aiicll6r, and eat hlachhfrrles--^Frot*e a, iv. 242 : Mivhev is a truant 
“ Moodier. A truant ; ‘ a blackberry moucher’ — a boy who plays 
truant to pick blackberries.” Akerman’s Glos§u)*y of Pvomncml 
Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire, 

uaiclling malkvho, vii. 156 : “ A secret and wicked contrivance, a 
concealed wickedness. To mlch is a provincial word, and was pro- 
bably [certainly] once general ; signifying to He hid, or ^day the 
truant. In Norfolk signify The signification of 

mkhing in the present passage may be ascertained by a passage in 
Decker’s Wondeiful Yeare, 4to, 1603; ‘Those that could shift for 
a time— -went most bitterly miclrmg and muffied, up and downe, 
with rue and wormwood stuft into their ears and nostrills.’ See 
also Florio’s Italian Dictionary, 1598, iri'v. Acekiplmre ^ ‘ To nrklie, 
to shrug or sneah in .some corner.' Where our poet met 'with the 
word mallecho, which in Minsheu’s Spanish Dictionary, 1617, is 
defined malefacinm., I am unable to ascertain. In the folio the 
word is spelt maliclio. Mallico [in the quartos] is printed in a 
distinct character as a proper name” (Malo^?e ; whose name has 
dropped out from the end of this note in Boswell’s ecL of Shake- 
spearei ) : Malhecho .... An evil action^ an indecent and hHleconnis 
hehaviour ; male/acUon.'^ Connelly’s Spaa, arid Engl Did., 3Iadrid, 

; ; 4to. (Compare 

, , Tho, Be humble, 

5 , 1 i . Thou man of mallecho, or thou diest.” 

1 1;| f \ i \ \ - ; , Shirley^s Gentleman of Yeniee ; Works, vol. v. p. 52 : 
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Maginn’s alteration of onr text to “ muclio maXheeho^'^ i, e. “ nirtch 
mischief,” is doubtless wrong.) 

mickle^ much, great, ii. 22 ; iv. 436 ; v. 63, 192 ; vi. 415 ; viii. 460. 

middle- earth, our earth or world,— ‘the middle habitation between 
heaven and hell, i. 412 (The word is common in our earliest poetry, 
variously ^^^Itf—niedilertlie^ myddeUrdey &c.}. ^ 

middle mmmeds spring — TAe, The beginning of midsummer, ii.276 : 
see second spring. 

milch the hurning eyes of heaven — Would have made, vii. 145: “e.c. 
would have drawn tears from them. Milche-hearted, in Huloet’s 
Ahecedarinm, 1552, is rendered lemosiis; and in Bibliotheca Eliotce, 
1545, we find ‘ lemosi, they that wep>e lyghtly’ [i. e. easily]. The word 
is from the Saxon melee, milky” (Douce). 

mildew’d car, Blasting his wholesome brother — Lihe a, vii. 168: 
“ This alludes to Pharaoh’s dream, in the 41st chapter of Genesis'^ 
(Steevens). 

Mile-end, iii. 2G8; Mile'CncB Green, iv. 361: The usual place of 
rendezvous for the London train-bands, &c. : see Dagonet, &c. 

mill-sixpences, i. 348 : “ These sixpences were coined in 1561, 
and are the first milled money used in this kingdom” (Douce). 

mill-stones — Your eyes drop>, v. 372; Ay. mill-stones; as he les- 
son'd us to Vjeep, v. 379 ; her eyes ran o'er, — Ores. With mill-stones, 
vi. 12 : To iceep mill-stones was a proverbial expression applied to 
persons not addicted to weeping : but the third of the above pass- 
ages refers to tears of laughter. 

mimic, an actor (meaning Bottom as Pyramus), ii. 292. 

mince, to walk in an affected manner, mincing, or making small, the 
steps : hold -up your head, and mince, i. 408 ; two mincing steps, ii. 
391. 

minces virtue — That, “ That puts on an outward affected seeming 
of virtue” (Singer), “That affects the coy timidity of virtue” 
(Staunton), vii. 325. 

mind of love — Your, Your loving mind (as Steevens exidains it, and 
I believe rightly), ii. 373. 

mind — VYretched for his, Wretched “for nobleness of soul” (John- 
son), vi. 520. 

mind, to intend, to be disposed: 1 7 nmd to tell lilmpdahihj, v. 288 ; 
I shortly mind to leave you, v. 290; if you, mind to hold your true 
obedience, v. 292 ; Iloia you stand minded, v. 527 ; she minds to play 
the ximit::on, v. 291. 

mind, to remind : J do thee wrong to mind tliee of if, iv. 479 ; 7mnd 
Thy followers of repentance, iv. 482 ; lime minded you of what you 



Mdfonjet, m. 466 ; / mM Mm hm royal 'lm» u. par,h„, vi. 

mind to call to remembrance; Slmlimi true iMm,. h ,rhat their 
. mocZmcs Ac, ir. 46(t. ,i < mu mu 

174: -Mherah aro mines” (Stke- 
m Ji-- .r ' ««Po>HKl mine of 

lUlllilsiBj small, delicate, prettj, vii. 30(1. 

minim, “ was Endently, as the term imports, the shortest note in 
music. Its measure was afterwards, as it is now, as lonir as while 
two may he moderately counted” (Sm J. Hawkins) • « 

mmm s ret, i. 353 (see note lo. i. 420); ret, me hu mlnhn re.t, vi. 

^^‘^iSwid (Johnson’s Biet.), ii. . 000 ^ 

Ihe word is Latiu, but came into use probabli? fmrr^ ^ • i 

£~”S 

&SS^Lii*ii. minstrel, to relate 

minute -jacks : see fourth Jmh 

mirable, admirable, vi. 7G. 

miser, a miserable creature, a wretch : Decrepit nmer, v. 75. 

misery, avarice: Ac roKetslc.wr/«oj b . ’ . 

m^^rise, to mistake : Y„ ,«„! 

misprision, an undervaluing scorn • lltrrf ^ 7 . # ■ •? 

.s'AacAAc up, k 234. ^nhprision 

misprision, a mistake: some stremye mhnrUion ii. loo . 
iiiisprisioti veiisi perforce ensue ii *^ 01 . 3 r* * •' *• 1 f 

deqree iii 33fi • pdj u t in the highest 

e egree, im 336 , EMe,- envy, therefore, or misprision, iv. 210. 

misproud, viciously, unjustifiably proud, v. 263. 

miss, misbehaviour : blames her miss, viii. 241. 

miss, loss, want : a heavy miss of tleee, iv. 280. 

miss, to do without, to dispense with ; IFe comm 7 ..-„. . 0 . 
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ferent from what lie is tcihen or supposed by you to be’’ (Malone) 

V.49#. 

mistempered, ill-tempered, wrathful, iv. 62; vi. 390. 

misthink, to have wrong thoughts of, to think ill of, to misdeem, 
V. 267; 

mistook him— -Had he, vi. 533 : Explained by Heath, “ Had he by 
mistake thought him under less obligations than me by others, 
“ Had he mistaken himself.” 

mistross, the small ball (or Jac/i?, — see first jeso/*?) in the game of 
bowls, at which the players aim : ruh on, and kiss the mistress, vi, 49 : 
see 7'ub on, &q, 

^Mistress Silvia, i. 311 ; Mist^'ess A^me Page, i 346 : Even in the 
beginning of the last century it was customary to style an un- 
married lady Mistress. 

mistrustful %oood — Some wood to be regarded with mis- 
trust, viii. 266. 

mo, more, ii. 98 ; viii. 329. 

mobled, mufaed or covered up about the head, vii. 144 (thrice). 

model, an image, a representation : hrmg forth this coimterfeit model 
(“representation of a soldier,” Malone), iii. 264; model of con- 
founded royalty, iv. the ^noclel of thy father's life, iv. Ill All, 
thou, the model vdiere old Troy did stand (“ Thou ruined majesty, 
that resemblest the desolated waste where Troy once stood,” Ma- 
lone), iv. 166 ; The model of our chaste loves, v. 553. 

■model of the barren earth Which serves as'jiaste and cover to our hones 
— That small, iv. 146 : According to Malone, “The King means to 
say, that the earth placed upon the body assumes its form ac- 
cording to Douce, 7iiocM “ seems to mean in this place a measure, 
portion, or quantity.” 

modern, trite, ordinary, common : modern instances, iii. Zi] modern 
censui'e, iii. 55 ; onoderti and familiar, iii. 230 ; 7nodem grace, iii. 282 
(see note 214 , iii. 320) ; ■modern invocation, iv. 42 ; modern lamm- 
tation, vi. 435 ; inodern ecstasy, vii. 58 ; poor likelihoods Of ^nodern 
seeming (“weak show of slight appearance,” Johnson), vii. 387; 
'modern friends, vii. 692 ; a modemi quill, viii. 390. 

(“ Per modo tutto fuor del modern' uso.” Dante, Fiirg. xvi. 42 ; 

where Biagioli remarks, Moderno, s’ usa qui in senso di ordl- 

nario.") v/' 

modest in exception — IIoio, “ How- difddent and decent in making 
objections” (Johnson), iv. 445. 

modesty, moderation: If it he husbanded with modesty, iii. 107; 
Win straying souls with modesty again, lam doubtful of 

your modesties, iii. 108. 

Modo, vii. 302, 314 : In the first passage of our text, according to 
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what seems to be a quotation, Modo is another name for “the 
prince of darkness in the second he is described as the fiend “ of 
murder;” and in Harmet’s DcrZumi-iMi of er/m/iou^ FopU’/ 
tures, 1003, a book which Shakespeare appears to have used for the 
names of several fiends in King Lear, we find “d/,.,/,/, dlariaterl 
Maymes demll, was a graund Commaunder, Muster-maistcr oner 
tbeCaptaxnes of the seuen deadly sinnes,”p. 48 ; “ Mad a the Gene- 
rali of Styx,”p. 54, <S:c. 

^ portion, a share : my moiely, nortlifrom Burton here, iv. 
-49 ; a moutycamyetmit, vii. lOG ; -neimer can make choice of cither u 

mZy,ym.372! “ 283; The dear cydu 

moist The 33aoon, Tii. lOG. 

f T' 250: Moldwarj, is “mole 

Holinshed, for he was Shakespeare’s anthority: ‘This ftlie 
division of the realm between Mortimer, Glendower, and Percvl 

rvifoT® a foolish crodite given to 

Z “outh, and they three were the dragon, the 

2, ovrt Inf ’ realm between them” 

( AimL) And see the legend of C/eHifow st. 23, vol ii p 71 of 

the JWyor Maghtrates, ed. Haslewood. ^ ’ 

mollification /or year ifM««_,Sow6; sm giant-Snme, &c. 

mome, a blockhead, ii 22. 

momentany, lastingfor a moment, momentary, ii. 269. 

^of u' of an Italian (not, I believe 

of an Enghshman, as Hares states in his GIosk, misled by an error 

presently), who attracted a great deal of 

"t J S'?"”!*" tiS S 

. 1,0 I ■‘x if appears, lived about 

hL T ’ «overeign^of the i^rid a?d 

Si X.et 

The Phantasticall Monarches Epitaphe. 

lies in gi-ane, 

And Petoarks spnte bee mounted past oSr vev-o 
Yet some doe hue (that poets humows haue) ’ 

TVhose penns are prest to paint out people pW 
1 hat els a sleepe in silence should i4maiue : 

Come, poore old man, that boare the Monarhs namo 
: ; Thyne epitaphe shall here set forthe thy fame. ’ 


; f ■: i ■■ ' ooyondo the starrs, 

; I i >■ I ( ; i ' ■ Stifco yearthly titell bore ; 
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Thy witts would seem to see througli peace and warrs, 

Tliy tanntyng tong was pleasant, sliaipe, and sore ; 

Ana though thy pride and pompe was somewhat vaine, 

The Monarche had a deepe discoin*syhg hraine ; 

Alone with freend he could of wonders treate, 

In publicke place pronounce a sentence greate : 

No inatche for fooles, if wisemen were in place ; 

No mate at meale to sit with common sort; 

Both gi’aiie of looks and fatherlilve of face, 

Of judgement quiche, of comely forme and port ; 
hfost bent to wmrds on hye and solem^me daies ; 

Of diet line, and daintie diuerse waies ; 

And well disposde, if piince did pleasure take 
At any mhthe that he, poore man, could make. 

On gallant robes Ms greatest glorie stood, 

Yet garments hare could never daunt Ms minde ; 

He feard no state, nor caerd for worldly good, 

Held eche thyng light as fethers in the winde : 

And still he saied, the strong thrusts weake to ^vall, 

When sword bore swaie, the Monarke should have all; 

The man of might at length shall JlfonaWce bee, 

And greatest strength shall make the feeble flee. 

When straungers came in presence any wheare, 

Straunge was the talke the Monarke uttred than ; 

He had a voice could thonder through the eare, 

And speake mutche like a merry Christmas man : 

But sure small mirthe Ms matter harped on. 

His forme of life who lists to look uj)on, 

Did shewe some witte, though foUie fedde Ms wdli : 

The man is dedde, yet Monavks liueth still.’’ p. 7. 

I will now point out the mistake of Steevens, which I have above 
referred to. He says ; “ In Nash’s Have toith you io Saffron- Wal- 
den, <S:c., 1595 [6], I meet with the same allusion [/.c. an allusion 
to Monarcho] : ‘ but now lie was an insulting monarch, above 2fon- 
archo the Italian, who ware crownes in Ms shoes, and quite re- 
nounced his natural English accents and gestures, and wrested 
himself wholly to the Italian punctilios,’ &c.” But the complete 
passage of Nash’s very powerful and most amusing attack on G-a- 
briel Harvey runs thus : it pleased her Highnes [Queen Eliza- 

beth] to say (as in my former Booke I haue cyted) that he [Gabriel 
Harvey] lookt something like an Italian. No other incitement 
he needed to rouze his plumes, pricke vp his eares, and run away 
with the bridle betwixt his teeth, and take it vpon him ; (of his 
owne originall ingrafted disposition theretoo he wanting no aptnes) 
but now he was an insulting Monarch aboue, Momrcha the Italian, 
that ware crownes on his shooes ; and quite renounst Ms naturall 
English accents & gestures, and wrested himself e wholy to the 
Italian puntilios, speaking our homely Hand tongue strangely,” 
&c. Sig. M 2, ed. 1596. Surely, it is manifest that the latter part of 
the preceding quotation, “ and quite r^ounst his naturall English,” 
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Mon^ch^ Cl-abriel Harvey, and not, as Steevens supposed, to 

• are quite mistaken -srho fancy that there 

IS an allusion to the person just described when, in All'x vdl that 
emh well, m. 209, Helen says, “ And you, mommli /’’—which is 
merely a sportive rejoinder to the salutation of Parolles. ‘-Save 
you, faur qneen.!" See note 41 on The Merchant of Venice, ii. 421 . 
mongrel leef-mtM lord !~Thou, vi. 27: “He calls Ajax immm-d 
on a^unt of his father’s being a Grecian and his mother a Trojan 
See Hectors speech to Ajax in act iv. sc. 5, ‘ Thou art, gi-eat lord, 
my father’s sister’s son,’ &c.’’ (Malone). 

ly a, iv. 7 .S : This circumstance 
Jakespeare found in the old play. The TrouhleBorncSaioneoflohn 
A . (see vol. ly. 3) : “N„t one of the historians who w 4 te within 
nSirt “ of King John mentions this very im- 

nt f to revenge himself on 

the king for a saying at which he took offence, poisoned a cup of 

rtf f some of' ifLf 

Som,, w 1 toe tong to taste it, and soon afterwards expired 
Thomas Wykes IS the first who relates it in his Chronicle as a 

r£r” tSoNFl^“*Tt John diod at Newark, of 

pose of £hf Si answered the Protestant pnr- 

^se of Bishop Bale too well for him not to employ it in his 

Johan where the monk approaches the king with the mhZ 
under the allegorical character of Dissimulation. ^Sce the cLiden 
Society’s edit. 1838, p. 80” (COLLLEii). Camden 

cite from Full,, CJroTS”jrSIi*’p''60)’'‘?The'S’' 




monopoly 0«/, they would have, part on't-lf I had a vii ^67 ■ “ A 
yatire on the gross abuses of monopolies “at that time • Id tht 

Ptoying the fool, that, although the jester 
m^W have a monopoly for folly out, -that is, in force and eSt 

piS^J(S2?. “ “™ »' 

“®“®toous, “to put out of the common order of 

montant, the abbreviation of mmianto, a fencing-term (“Montant 
,, ^ ^ uprtyU Mow or Cotgrave’s Kr. L 
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and implying that he was a great fencer, ii. 76 : see preceding 
article. 

month’s mlnil to them— I see you a, i. 270: Bay gives, “To 
have a month’s mind to a thing,” and adds, “ In ancient wills vre 
find often mention of a month’s mind, and also of a year’s mind, 
and a week’s mind : they were lesser funeral solemnities appointed 
by the deceased at those times, for the remembrance of him.” Fro- 
verhs^ p. 202, ed, 1768 : “ It alludes to the mind or remembrance days 
of our Popish ancestors. Persons in their wills often directed that 
in a months or any other specific time from the day of their de- 
cease, some solemn office for the repose of their souls, as a mass 
or dirge, should be performed in the parish church, with a suitable 
charity or benevolence on the occasion” (Douce) : “ But montlih- 
mind is much more commonly used [as in the present passage of 
Shakespeare], and is not yet quite disused, in the sense of ‘an 
eager desire, or longing.’ . . , Some other explanation of the phrase, 
in the latter sense, must therefore he required ; and it seems 
to have been well supplied by the ingenious conjecture of a gen- 
tleman, who published a few detached remarks on Shakespeare, 
John Croft, Esq., of York. He explains it to allude to ‘ a looman's 
longing; which,’ he says, ‘ usually takes place (or commences, at 
least) in the first month of pregnancy.’ Mem. p. 2. Unfortunately 
he gives no authority for it, and I have endeavoured in vain to 
find it, in that mode of application. Yet it accords so perfectly 
with this second sense, that I have no doubt of its being the true 
explanation” [?]. Nares’s 6^/oss. ‘ 

BlOHtll to bleed— No., iv. 109 : “ Bichard alludes to the almanacs of 
the time, where particular seasons were pointed out as the most 
proper time for being bled” (Malone). 

mood, anger: TF/?.o, in my mood., I staWd^ i. 305. 

moody, melancholy : miisic^ moody food., vii. 524. 

moon -calf, a false conception, or a foetus imperfectly formed, in 
consequence, as was supposed, of the influence of the moon, — a 
monster, i. 205 (three times), 211 (twice) : “The best account of 
this fabulous substance may be found in Drayton’s poem with 
that title” (Douce). 

inoonisll, variable, inconstant, iii. 46. 

moon’s men— The, iv. 211: “Moones men. BrigandsT Cotgrave’s 
Fr. and Engh Diet 

mOOnsMne — A sop o' the: see sop o' die, &c. 

Moor-ditcll — Idte melancholy iv: 212 : On the word “ ifoor- 
ditchf m his reprint of Dekker’s Jfbm&ao/c, Nott writes as 
follows; “The ground that has of late years been called Jfoor- 
fields, together with the adjoining manor of Finsbury or Fens- 
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bury, extending as far as Hoxton, was in the fourteenth century 
one continued marsh, passable only by rude causeways here and 
there raised upon it. Moorfield$^ in the time of Edward II. lot but 
for four marks per annum, a sum then equal in value to six pounds 
sterling. In 1414, a postern gate, called Idoorgale^ w^as opened 
in London Wall, by Sir Thomas Fauconer, mayor, affording freer 
access to the city for such as crossed the Jloor ; and water-courses 
from it were begun. In 1511, regular dikes, and bridges of com- 
munication over them, were made for more effectually drainiijg 
this fenny tract, during the mayoralty of Robert Atchely ; which 
draining was gradually proceeded upon for about a century, till, in 
Becker’s day, it would appear that the waters were collected in one 
great ditch. In 1614, it ■was to a certain degree levelled, and laid 
out into walks. In 1732, or between that and 1740, its level was 
perfected, and the walks planted with elms. After this, the spot 
•was for years neglected, and Moorjields became an assemblage of 
petty shops, particularly booksellers’, and of ironmongers’ stalls : 
till, in the year 1790, the handsome square of Finsbury compleated 
arose upon its site.” p. 48. 

Moorfields to mmter in f — Is tJds^ v, 5G8 : ‘‘ The train-bands of the 
city were exercised in Moorfields” (Johnson). 

mop, a grimace ; ivith mop and mow, i. 219 (The word is often 
found in conjunction with mow, q. v. : so in Copley’s Fig for For- 
tune, 159G ; 

‘‘And when he can no more, -with mops and mowes 
He floutes both them, and Death, and Destinie.” p. 13). 

mopping, grimacing, vii. 314. 

moral j a latent meaning : you have some moral in this Bcncd ictus, 
ii. 115 ; ike meaning or moral of his signs and iohens, iii. 166 ; This 
moral ties me over to time {‘^ the application of this fable ties me,” 
&c. Johnson), iv. 506 ; the moral of my wit, vi. 70. 

moralize l I pray thee, moralize (expound, interpret the latent 
meaning of) them, iii. 166 ; I moralize two meanings in one icorcl 
(“signifies either ‘ extract the double and latent meaning of one 
word or sentence,’ or ‘ couch two meanings under one word or sen- 
tence’ .... The word which Richard uses in a double sense is Ike, 
which in his former speech he had used literally, and in the present 
is used metaphorically,” Malone), v. 394 ; thoiL hear'st me moralize 
(“ comment,” Malone), viii. 263 ; Nor could she moralize Ms wayiton 
sight (“interpret, investigate the latent meaning of his wanton 
looks,” Malone), viii. 290. 

iMordallO the earl of Fife and eldest son To beaten Douglas, iv. 209 : 
, ' see note 7, iv. 290. 

more, greater : a more requital, iv. 13 ; 2’o be more prmee, iv. 46 ; a 
more rejoicing, viii. 296. 
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more and less, great a^d small : The more and less came in, iv. 271 ; 
more and less do floch, iv. 320 ; more and less have given lilni the 
revolt, vii. 66 ; are lov'd of more and vili, 397. 

more sacdcs to the mill, a proverbial expression, ii. 199. 

MoriscOy a morris-dancer, 'V. 152. 

.Morning’ B love-^The, ii. 302 : Most probably Oeplialns is meant. 

morris “pike, a Moorisb pike (“wMcb was very common in tb© 
16tb century. See Grose’s History of tbe English Army, '^oL i. 
p. 135,” Douce), ii. 36. 

iliort o\t]ie deer---T]he,T]xB death of the deer, — the notes on the horn 
which were nsually i>lown at the death of the deer, iii. 424. 

inortS/l, deadly, murderous: This oieios is mortal to the queen, iii. 
454; The mortal ivorm, v. 160 ; the mortal fortune of the field, v. 
260 ; The mortal gate (“ The gate that was made the scene of 
death,” Johnson) o/* //^e citg, yi. 170; gou spirits That tend on 
mortal thoughts, vii. 15; mortal murders, vii. 41 (see note 65, vii, 
86) ; the mortal sivord, vii. 53 ; Their mortal natures, vii. 397 ; yo u 
mortal engines, Vii. 4:%^; Would he even mortal to W2e, vii.679; The 
mortal hugs, vii. 713 ; a mortal hiitcJier, viii. 259 ; thy mortal vigour, 
viii. 271. 

mortal, “ exceeding, verf' (Craven Dialect) : as all is mortal in 
nature, so is all nature in love mortalin folly (“abounding in folly,” 

Johnson, “extremely foolish,” Caldecott), iii. 26. 

mortal instruments — The : see Genius, &o. 

lI10rtal“Staring loar, v. 445 : see note 104, V. 473. 

.inortiflGCi, dead to the world, ascetic: Dumain is mortifed, ii. 164 ; 
the mortified man, vii. 63. 

Mortimer, hroughtdn in a chair hy two keeper s-^Enter, v. 33 : “ It 
is objected that Shakespeare [the unknown author of the present 
play] has varied from the truth of history, to introduce this 
scene between Mortimer and Bichard Plantagenet ; as the former 
served under Henry Y. in 1422, ddQdL unconfined in Ireland, in 
1424. In the third year of Henry the Sixth, 1425, and during the 
time that Peter Duke of Coimbra was entertained in London, 
‘Edmonde Mortimer (says Hall) tbe last erle of Marche of that 
name (ivhieh long tynie had hene restraymd from hys liberty, and 
fynally waxed lame) disceased without yssue, whose inheritance 
descended to lord Eichard Plantagenet,’ &c. Holinshed has the 
same words ; and these authorities, though the fact be other- 
wise, are sufficient to prove that Shakespeare, or whoever was the 
author of the play, did not intentionally vary from the truth of 
history to introduce the present scene. The historian does not, 
indeed, expressly say that the Earl of March died in the Tower ^ 
but one cannot reasonably suppose that he meant to relate an 
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«vent wliich lie knew kad happened to o^free man in Irehmdj a® 

happening to a prisoner during the time that a particular perasn 
■was in London. But, wherever he meant to lay the scene of Morti- 
mer s death, it is clear that the author of this play understood him 
^ representing it to have happened in a. London priion ; an idea, 
if indeed his words will bear any other construction, a preceding 
passage may serve to corroborate ; ‘ The erle of March (he has 
obseiwed) was ever hepte in the eourte under such a kepcr that he 
could neither doo or attempte any tbyng agajmste the kyng wvth- 
out his knowledge, and dyedi without issue’” (Srrsox): “The 
error concerning Edmund Mortimer, brother-in-law to' Eichard 
Earl of Cambridge, having been ‘ kept in captivity untill he died ’ 
seems to have arisen from the Legend of B,icliard Plantagenot, 
Duke of Yorke, in The Mirronr for Magistridcs, 1575, where the 
following lines are found ; 


‘ His cursed son ensued his cruel iJatli, 

And kept my guiltless cousin strait in durance,’ ” &c. 


piALOKE) : “ It is presumed that the person intended is Edmund 
last Earl of March, and Shakspoare [the unknown author of the. 
present play] was led by Holinshed into the mistake of making 
mm a prisoner. He had, on the contrary, been favoured by Henry 
ae Fifth, and, though ho was so far implicated in the treason of 

Cambridge, Scrope, and Grey, as to have received a pardon 

ftom the king, he was summoned as one of the judges to whom 
the cases of Cambridge and Scrope (being peers) were referred ■ 
and there is no notice of bis being again under suspicion, or out 

“ “■ present. Ho died in the > ear 
14-4 or 1425, not in the Tower, but in Ireland [Ho “ died of the 
plague in his castle at Trim in January 1424-6,” Malone] : There 
IS another mistake in making him an old man ; he died at the a'*'o 
rftwenty-four, or thereabouts.” Courtenay’s Comment, on the llkt. 
Pkiys of Shahspenre, jol. i. p. 246 ; from which work other instances 
01 tile violation of history in this play might bo cited. 

MEortimer of Smthnd—Lord, iv. 267 : A mistake ; Shakespeare 
meant Lord March of Scotland (George Dunbar, tenth Earl of 
Dunbar and March) : “Our author had a recollection that there 
was in these wars a Scottish lord on the king’s side, who bore the 
same title with the English family on the rebel side (one bein<^ the 
Earl of March in England, the other, Earl of March in Scotland) 
but his memory deceived him as to the particular name which 
■was common to both. He took it to be iforfemer instead oi March” 
(Steevens). 

llOTtimer. Wor. I cannot blame him: was he not proclahn'd By 
S Mtchard that is dead the mxt of blood f-TremUincj even at the name 
j io/, iv. 219 : Shakespeare owes to Holinshed bis mistake {Note. 
j j l^ne. and. others have fallen into the same error] in supposing 
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that the Edmund Mortimer, -who was prisoner and afterwards son- 
in-law to Glendower, was Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, whom 
King Bichard had proclaimed heir to the crown, and who was, ac- 
cording to hereditary right, now entitled to it. The Earl of March 
was at this time a child : it was his uncle, Sir Edmund Mortimer 
(second son of the first Earl of March) whose > ad¥entures Shake- 
speare relates and misapplies. 

‘ Hotspur Bid King Bichard, then. 

Proclaim my brother, Edmund Mortimer, 

Heir to the crown ? 

North, He did.’ [iv. 219.] 

Hotspur calls Mortimer his brother, because he married his sister 
Elizabeth [A little before he calls him 'my wife’s brother’].” 
Courtenay’s Comment, on the Hist, Flays of Shalcspeare^ voL 1. p. 02 : 
And see Kcite,^ &c. 

mortiSG, a hole cut in one piece of wood fitted to receive the tenon 
or correspondent portion of another piece, vii. 305. 

mortis’d, joined with a mortise, vii. 164. 

mose in the chine— Like to^ hi. 144 : “ Mose, To mose in the chine, a 
disorder in horses, by some called mourning in the chine.” Kares’s 
Gloss,: “Les oreillons. The ^lumpes^ or mourning <f ike CIiineT 
OotgvsLYo’s Ft. and Engl. Diet. 

most, greatest : resolute in most extremes, v. 51 ; With most gladness, 
vii. 520. 

mot, a motto, a word, a sentence : viii. 311. 

motlier was her painting— Whose, “The creature, not of nature, but 
of painting” (Johnson; whose explanation is jeered at by Mr. 
G-rant White), vii. 680 : see note 96 , vii. 751. 

motlier sioells up toward my heart ! Eijslerkapassio—O, hoio this, vii. 
285 : Percy remarks that the disease called the mother, ov hysterica 
passlo, in Shakespeare’s time, was not thought peculiar to women 
only ; and that probably our poet derived those terms from Ilars- 
net’s Declaration of egregious Foplsh Impostures, 1603 ; which, it 
would appear, furnished him with the names of certain supposed 
fiends mentioned in the xjresent tragedy. 

motion, a puppet-show; 0 excellent motion! 0 exceeding puppet! 
Note will he interpret to her (“ Speed means to say, What a finepw^;- 
pet-show shall we have now I Here is the principal -whom 

my master will be the interpreter. The master of the piippet-shoio, 
or the person appointed by him to speak for his mock actors, v/as, 
in Shakespeare’s time, frequently denominated the interpreter to 
the puppetd' (Malone), i. 275 ; a motion of the Prodigal Son, iii. 
465 (Fielding, in his Jonathan Wild, says that the master of a 
puppet-show “wisely keeps out of sight ; for should he once appear, 
the whole motion would be at an end.” Book iii. ch. xi.). 
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.motlOllj a puppet : a motion nnfjeneratioe^ L 486 (So in Swift’s Ode 
to Sir William Temple^ 

“ As in a theatre the ignorant fiy» 

Because the cords escape their eye, 

Wonder to see the MOif/ona jiy”). 

Hiotion— / see it in mtj, vii. 523 ; see note 6o, vii. GOT. 

iSlOtioTL—Unshalc'd r/, Unshaked by suit op solicitation, of which 
the object is to move the person addressed” (Malo.N'K ; rin-htlv it 
■would seem), vi. 048. • ■ ji 

motion ! Well; speak on, viii. 67: see note 336, viii. 109. 

motions— A' mccpp, “honest indignation” fJoii.Nsos), “genuine im- 
pulse of the mind” (Douce), v. 489 . 

moti'Ve,^a mover, an agent : my motive and Iclptr U, a lush, /ml, iii. 
2(0; Tie slavish motive cf recantinyfear, iv. 110; nviv/ joint and 
(> part that contributes to motion.” Jouxsos) ,‘r her hodij 
VI. (3; inonves of more fancy, m.m-, the motives ihcit you Jivst went 
out (that you were banished), vi. 574. 

particoloured dress worn by domestic fools or jesters : 
Motley s the only wear, iii. 31 ; a motley coat, iii. 31 ; v. 483 ■ Tnrest 
me in my motley, iii. 31 ; I near not motley in my hrain, iii. 33G ; 
J. he one in motley^ vii. 267. 

motley, a domestic fool or jester (see the preceding article) : -iVill 
ym^hemm-zed, motley t iii. 48; made myself a motley to the view, 

motley /«ol, a fool wearing motley, iii. 30 (twice). 

motley-minded., foolish, iii. 73. 
mought, might, V. 310. 

(JOXINSOX), iv. 

Whi'+» • is_common in our early poetry ; and Mr. Grant 

White IS altogether mistaken when he says that “« mem of mould 

strength, of prowess” (Compare 
i / ue Thomas, and the Queen of Elf land, 

“ Man of molde, thu wilt me marre.’^ 

Jamieson’s PopnZar &c. vol. ii. p. ^ 

and a comparatively modern poem, 

“ Opra ^uesta non (i da 2m uoni di terra P 

Bortignerra’s Micciardetto, C. ii. st. 18). 

M Mount Misenum, vii. 524. 

monntant, mounting, rising on high (Fr. montant, an heraldic 

term) : Mold up^ you sluts. Your a2}rons mountant, vi. 554. 

.mo-ase, formerly a common term of endearment : What's your dark 
; , , , mamng, mouse, of fhzs light wordf ii. 211 ; my mouse of virtue, iii, 

■ ' ' ^ ,1 '1 K J mouse, vii. 172. 

............ .. 

. ' ‘ M M . i- M ’ 

;■ .4' i ; .1, i | ; I -f ^ 

‘ ' ''-'I ■'■''4'^^ ■' ■' 

.\'5 ■: 'ii. :■ i ^ ; ■; ■ • 
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lUOUSGj to tear in pieces, to deTonr (as a cat does a mouse) : Well 
moused^ lion^ ii. 319 ; mousing tJie flesh of men^ iy, 22. 

mouse, to hunt for mice : a 7nousing oml^ yH. 30. 

,mouse«llUIlt in 7jour time— -You have Been u, vi. 45G : “ Mouse-hunt, 
A hunter of mice ; but evidently said by Lady Capulet with allu- 
sion to a different object of pursuit ; such as is called disc [see 
first mo idse] only in playful endearment. . . . . The commentators 
say that in some counties a weasel is called a, 7 nouse-hmt. It may 
be so ; but it is little to the purpose of that passage.” Nares’s Gloss. : 

Mouse-hunt stoat ; the smallest animal of the weasel tribe, and 
pursuing the smallest prey. This explains a passage in Sh. Romeo 
mid Juliet^ in which Lady Capulet calls her husband a ^ Qnouse-hunt^' 
and he exclaims, a ‘jealous hoodT It is the same sense in which 
Cassio, in Othello y calls Bianca a ‘ fitchew,’ that is, a polecat. All 
animals of that genus are said to have the same propensity, on 
which it is not necessary to be more particular.” Forby’s Vocal), of 
East Anglia: Mouse- Hunt, A sort of weasel or pole-cat. It is 
found in corn-stacks and stack-yards, and is less angrily looked on 
than others of that tribe, as the farmers think its chief food and 
game are mice (or nieece as we call them), and not poultry. It is 
a small species, brown on the back, the belly "white,” <S:c. Moor’s 
Sufolh Words y &o. (Milton, too, uses the word metaphorically ; 

“ Although I know many of those that pretend to be great Babbies 
in these studies, have scarce saluted them from the strings and the 
title-page ; or, to give ’em more, have bin but the Ferrets and 
Mous-Jmnts of an Index,” &o. Of Reformation m Englandy &c. B. i. 
Pro6‘6 PForZjs, voL i. p- 261, ed. Amst. 1698, folio). 

moved. Be moved — Be.y “ Have compassion on me, though your mis- 
tress has none on you” (Malone), i 277. 

mow, a wry mouth, a distorted face, i. 219 ; QnotcSy i. 217 ; vii. 141, 
652. 

mow, to make mouths, i. 202 ; ^nowingy vii. 314. 

moy shall not serve ; I will have forty moysy iy. 483; is that a ton of 
moys? iv. 484: “Ur. Johnson says that ‘ [here] moy is a piece of 
money, whence rnoi-d'or or 7noi of gold' But where had the doctor 
made this discovery ? His etymology of moidor is certainly in- 
correct. Moidore is an English corruption of the Portuguese moeda 
d'ouroy i.e. 7 no 7 iey of gold ^ but there were no moidores in the time 
of Shakespeare. We are therefore still to seek for Pistol’s moy. 
Kow a moy os or moy was a measure of corn ; in French •niwj or 
Qiiuidy Lat. modiusy a bushel. It appears that 27 moys were equal 
to a last or two tons. To understand this more fully, the curious 
reader may consult Malyne’s Leie Mefcatoriay 1622, p. 45, and Ro- 
berts’s MaiHimit's Ma;g of CommercCy 1638, chap. 272” (Douce). 

miicll, an ironical expression of contempt and denial : with tivojioints 
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on your Bhotd^r? much I ir. 344; you mov'd me much. Apem 

MackI ^ 

mucll, the same expression used adjcctively : mm-h Ovlaml,.! (no 
Orlando at all! m. GO (Compare “Yes, mmh rrskow, muoh bo po 
mwh Dametas.” Day’s He of Gvh, sig. c3, od. H!l)G). ^ 

muffler, a sort of tapper, worn by women, which generally covered 
the month and ohm, but sometimes almost the whole face, i. 3'J7 
4Uu ; IV. 4G0. ’ ^ 

muleters, muleteera, V. 44 ; vii. 549. 
mulled, vi. 212: see note 195, vi. 2G7. 

j- 409 (twice), 41G : Mumlmdgct was a cant term 
implying silence and secrecy: ‘-To play at mumbudget. Dcucurn- 
court, ne .miner mot. Coigrave’s Fr. oud EmiL Da't 

JwT'J w wm»Ky, vu. 46; mummy ivhkh the d’i/fut Gvi- 

S tecllf T"“"" Tl theso‘'passnges 

Steevens has a note abont “the balsamic liquor runnim. fr^i 

mummies, &c., which seems irrelevant to the text). ° 
mural, a wall (“properly an adjective,’’ Haluwei.l) ii 317 
murdermg-piece, vii. I82: “A miuMy.jdar or murderer 
w^ a smal piece of artiUeiy ; in Fr. meurtrii/e. It took ik name 
from the loopholes and embrasures in towers and fortifications 
which wore so called. The portholes in the 3 a Sin 

■nere also thus denominated. ‘ jVcnrfrierc, e’est un petit canonnimi 
commo oclk. d„ to ^ ap,,";.*?™””; 

Kdi""’ ?“ Memont tortri* 

«T( ZVTt' * '“I;'''"" i. a« 

,, j"* iZTZZ 

mure, a wall, iv. 379. 
murk, darkness, gloom, iii. 227 

1 ^ Guzde into Tongues, ed. 1617. 

irSiX'Si' ™ « “ai ./to, 

^ j ^ doth 


muset-~natueal. 
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seem so cold, hr, 37 ; I muse you malce so slight a question, iy. 367 ; I 
muse we met not loith the DaupJhin''s grace, v, 25 ; J muse my Lord of 
Gloster is not come, v. 142 ; yoti muse toJiat chat we tioo have had, y. 
278 ; I muse my mother Does not approve me fiiTther,Yi. 190 ; Do not 
muse at me, vii. 41 ; Musing the morning is so much derworn, viii* 
268. 

muset (written also muse and viii. 158 ; nmsets, Yiii, 2^2 i 

“A in’Use (of a hsxd) , Arctus leporis per sepes transitus, leporis la- 
cima^^ QokdB Lat. and Engl. Diet: The opening in a fence or 
thicket, through which a hare, or other beast of sport, is accustomed 
to pass.” Nares’s (rZosa. 

limsic, “musical, mellifluous” (Caldecott): Jioney of his music 

vows, vii. 151. 

muss, a scramble (Fr. mousche),YiL 559. 

IHtltiHG, to mutiny, vii. 169. 

mutiners, mutineers, vi. 142. 

imitines, mutineers: like the onutines of Jerusalem, iv. 23 (where 
the allusion is to the factions in Jerusalem combining their strength 
against the Roman besiegers), vii. 200. 

mutton, a cant term for a courtesan : The dulce, I say to thee again, 
would eat mutton 07i Fridays (where, of conrse, the allusion is partly 
to breaking the fast), i. 488 : and see laced mutton. 

my wrongs—Tliou pardo^i 7ne, Thou pardon me the wrongs done by 
me to thee, i. 229 : see note 1 31, i. 257. 

mystery, an art, a calling : discredit our mystery, i. 494; ihive in 
OUT 7nystery, vi. 563 ; such strange mysteries (“artificial fashions,” 
Douce), v. 498 ; manners, ^nysterks, a^id trades, vi. 548. 

K \ 

naked ywZZ — A : bbq gull, S:e. 

napkin, a handkerchief: iii, 63, 64 (twice), 109 ; v. 249, 251, 253 
vi, 316 (twice); vii. 208, 424 (twice), 425 ; viii. 439 ; napMns, vi. 
658; vii. 25. 

ITaples, that they speak € the nose thus f Save yotir mstrumenfs heen 
m, vii. 414 : “ The venereal disease first appeared at the siege of 
Naples” (Johnson). 

native she doth owe— Which, "Which she naturally possesses, ii. 173 ; 
see owe. 

natural, an idiot: that a monster should he such a natural, i. 211; 
hath sent this natuiud, iii. 10 (where, as Douce observes, “Touch- 
stone is called a merely for the sake of alliteration and a 

punning jingle of words ; for he is undoubtedly an artificial fool”) ; 
like a great natural, vi. 420. 
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natural—AZZ mont^ iii. 331 : see note lo, iii. 398. 

nailgllt awMle^Be^ A plague, or a miscMef on you (a petty male- 
diction), iii. G. 

nailgllty, -wicked, bad, worthless, i. 459 ; ii. 128, 13G, 380, 389,410 ; 
iv. 243; v. 132, 559; vi. 615 ; vii. 309. 

nave— The navel :from the nave to the cMps^ vii. G. 

nave ofawlieel--T]iL%iY.M%: ^^Ncme and huivc are easily recon- 
ciled ; but why nave of a wheel’ ? I suppose from his roundness. 
He -was called round man., in contempt, before” (Johnsojh)* 

nay ward 5 tendency to denial, iii. 436. 

nay "Word, a watch--word : ham a nay<vo7'd. Hint you may hiov: one 
another s miml^ i. 368 ; loelmve a nay-ivord how to hiow one another, 
i.409. 

nay -word, a by--word, a laughing-stock (see Forby s Tocad. of East 
Anglkt ) : gidl him into a nay-word^ iii. 349. 

near, admitted to one’s confidence : you are very 7 icar my hrotlier in 
his love^ ii. 89 ; the imimtation of heing near their master^ iv. 388. 

neat sZava — “You finical rascal, you [who] are an assemblage 
of foppery and poverty” (Steevens), vii. 279. 

neb, a beak, a bill, a nose (see Jamieson’s Eiym, Diet of the ScoUish 
Language ) : iii. 426 (afterwards in this scene Leontes speaks of 
their “ meeting noses’^), 

needless stream — The^ The stream that needed it not, iii. 21. 

needly, needfully, necessarily, vi. 435. 

neeld, a needle, iv. 177; viii. 45, 61, 296 ; neelds, ii. 297 ; iv. 68 (Thfe 
contracted form is common enough in our early poets ; e. r/. 

“ for thee fit weapons -weare {i. e. -^yere) 

Thy neeld and spindle, not a sword and speare.” 

Fairfax’s Tasso's Gerusalemme^ B. xx. 95). 

We also find “ nylde 

“Without sweard and buckler, without speare or shylde, 

With an houndred poundes, as safe as with a nylde." 

0 7nameloiis tydynges^ &c. — Seventymine Blach-letter 
Ballads, &e. 1867, p. 211. 

ne’er the oiear, never the nigher, iv. 168 (Compare Porter’s Two‘ 
Angrie Women of AUngton, 1599, 


“ Shall I stand gaping here all night till day ? 
And then he nere the neeref d:c. 

ne’er-legged, iii. 144: see note loo, iii. 193. 
neeze, to sneeze, ii, 276. 

►. neglection, neglect, v. 59 ; vi. 20 ; viii. 43. 

, ; naif, a fist, ii. SOS ; iv. 346. 
i i ! JNeO^tolemUB, vi. 76 : see note 144, vi. 124. 


Sig. h4). 


’-Ii, 
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HOpliew, a word wliich, like consin, was formerly used witk great 
laxity : Kenni tlie Fourth .... Depos'd Ms mplim MicJiard, v. 34 
(where nephew ought to mean “cousin;” but see note 71 , t. 91); 
you^ll have your nephews (grandsons) neigh to you., vi. 378. 

notlier- stocks 5 lower stocks, stockings, iv^ 235 ; vii. 284 (The 
breeches were the 

Nevil coiisin, iv. 353 : “ Shakespeare has mistaken the name 
of the present nobleman. The earldom of Warwick was, at that 
time, in the family of Beauchamp, and did not come into that 
of the ^Teyils till many years after,” <§:c. (Steevbns). 

Newgate -fas]lioil---T?./;o ami two, “As prisoners are conveyed 
to Newgate, fastened two and two together” (Johnson), iv. 260. 

next loay, nearest way, iii. 216, 460 ; iv. 253 ; viii. 160. 

nice, scrupulous, precise, squeamish : hit she is nice and coy, i. 293 ; 
betray nice wenches, ii. 183 ; By nice direction of ci maiden's eyes, ii. 
358 ; nor the lach/s, which is nice (“ silly, trifling,” Steevens, “af- 
fected, over-curious in trifles,” Caldecott), iii. 55 ; they're nice and 
viii. 200 : and see 

nice, trifling, unimportant, petty: nice (“effeminate,” Staunton) 
crutch, iv. 318 ; nice, and wanton reason, iv. 368 ; the respects thereof 
are nice and trivial, v. 414 ; Hoio nice the quarrel teas, vi. 431 ; The 
letter was not nice, vi. 464 ; every nice offence, vi. 6G7 ; mmc hours 
Were nice (“ delicate, courtly, flowing in peace,” Waeburton, “ tri- 
fling, toying, wanton,” Todd’s Johnson's Dlctl), vii. 562. 

nice, particular (?) : 0, relation Too nice, and yet too true! vii. 58. 

nicely I might well delay — What safe and, vii. 340 : Nicely h punc- 
tiliously ; if I stood o?i minute forms" 

niceness, scrupulousness, preciseness, vii. 683 ; viii. 197. 

nicety 5 the same as i. 476. 

Nicliolas he thy speed! — Saint, i. 298: “The true reason why this 
Saint was chosen to be the patron of Scholars may be gathered 
from the following story in his Life composed in French verse by 
Maitre Wace, chaplain to Henry the Second, remaining in manu- 
script but never printed. .. . 

< Treis clers aloent a escole, 

Nen frai mie longe jjarole,’ &c, A'C. 

That is, ‘ Three scholars were on their w^ay to school (I shall not 
make a long story of it), their host murdered them in the night, 
and hid their bodies ; their [a word defaced in the manuscript] 
he reserved. Saint Nicholas was informed of it by Grod Almighty,, 
and according to his pleasure went to the place. He demanded the 
scholars of the host, who was not able to conceal them, and there- 
fore showed them to him. Saint Nicholas by his prayers restored 
the souls to their bodies. Because he conferred such honour on 
scholars, they at this day celebrate a festival.’ It is remarkable 
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that althougli tlie aboT© story explains tbe common representa- 
tion of the saint with three children in a tub, it is not to be found 
in that grand repertory of Monhish lies, The. golden legend. It 
occurs, howeyer, in an Italian Life of Saint Nicholas printed in 
1645, whence it is extracted into the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1777, p. 158” (Douce). 

Hicholas’ clerJcs—Sami^ iv. 225 ; A cant term for highwaymen and 
robbers ; but, though the expression is very common, its origin is 
still very uncertain. 

nick— of all, Beyond all reckoning (in reference to the ancient 
tallies), i. 307 (Perhaps it may be necessary to add here Johnson’s 
definition of a tallg, viz. A stick notched or cut in conformity to 
another stick, and nsed to keep accounts by”). 

nick, to cut in nicks or notches: nicies him UI:c a fool, cuts Iiis hair 
in nicks or notches, as was formerly done to fools (who were 
shaved and niched in a particular manner in our author’s time,” 
Malone), ii. 47 ; niched his caidainsMp (‘* set the mark of folly on 
it,” Steeykns ; cited in Johnson s Diet under “Nick” in the sense 
of “ Defeat, cozen,” &c,), vii. 556. 

niece, a grand- daughter : mg niece Flantagenct, v. 416 (“The old 
Duchess of York calls Clarence’s daughter nkce, i.e. grand-daugh- 
ter ; as grand-children are frequent!}’' called nephews f Theobald). 

niece ?—Dld I let pass W abuse done to my, v. 286 : “ Thus Holin- 
shed, p. 668; ‘King Edward did attempt a thing once in the 
earles house, which was much against the earles honestie (whether 
he would have defloured his daughter or his nkce, the certaintio 
was not for both their honours revealed), for surely such a tiling 
was attempted by king Edward’ ” (Steevens). 

niggard, “to stint, to supply sparingly” (Johnson’s Diet'), vi. 073. 

nigllt-crow — The, v. 317: Has been explained, erroneously I be- 
lieve, to mean “ the night-jar see the next article. 

nigllt-raven — The^ ii. 98: “z-e.” says Steevens, “the owl, vmn- 
K6pa ^ which assertion, as far as “ owl” is concerned, is at variance 
with sundry passages in our early writers, who make a distinction 
between it and the night-'raven ; e.g. 

“ And after Min owles and niglttravens flew.” 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene, B. ii. G. vii. st. 23 : 

“ The dismall cry of nightravens .... and tbe fearefuli sound of 
schrkDoivles,^' Johnson’s Bcmn Champions of Christendom; Fart 
First, Sig. D, ed. 4to, n.d. Cotgrave regards the “ nightcrouf and 

; the “ as synonymous ; “ Anight-crow. Corheaudemkt.'^ 

4 , . “The night-rauen, Corheau du mnet" Fr. aoid Engl. Diet. : so did 
; , that eminent naturalist the late Mr. Yarreli, who considered them 

lifii diferent names for the nightheron, nycticorax, and who, in 
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wrote to me as follows, Sept. 21, 1854 ; “ Tke older authors called 
it [the night-Tierori} a raven^ in x'eferenee probably to the word covax / 
and by Shakespeare it was called a crozy, because corax is a corvus,'^ 

llig’Ilt -rule, night-revel, niglit-sport, ii. 291. 

lligdlted, dark as night, viL 110, 321. 

Ilill,"wiE not, hi. 135 ; viii. 36, 459. 

nine sibyls of old Rome—TM^ v. 11 : “ There were rxo nine sibyls of 
Rome; but he confounds things, and mistakes this for the nine 
books of Sibylline oracles, brought to one of the Tarquins” (War- 
burton).- 

lline-foMj vii. 302: This, according to Tyrwhitfc, is. put for the 
rhyme, instead of according to Malone, it means “ nine 

familiars.” 

Bine “inen’s -morris is filVd ujp loUh mud-^-The^ ii. 277 : “ This 
game was sometimes called the nine mens merrils, from merelles or 
mereaux^ an ancient French word for the jettons or counters with 
wdiich it was played. The other term morris is xn’obabiy a corrup- 
tion suggested by the sorb of dance which in the progress of the 
game the counters performed. In the French merelles each party 
had three counters only, which were to be placed in a line in order 
to win the game. It appears to have been the Tremerd mentioned 
in an old fabliau. See Le Grand, Fabliaux et conies^ tom. ii. p. 208. 
Dr. Hyde thinks the morris or merrils was known during the time 
that the Normans continued in possession of England, and that 
the name was afterwards corruj)ted into three mens morals^ or nine 
mens morals. If this be true, the conversion of morals into morris ^ 
a term so very familiar to the country people, was extremely na- 
tural. The doctor adds, that it was likewise called nine-jyenny^ or 
nine-^yin 7nirade, three-penny morris^ five-]}em%y morris, iime-penny 
morris, or tlireepin, Ji re-pin, and ninepin Snorris, all corruptions 
of threepm &c. mcrels. Hyde, Hist Nerdiludii, p. 202” (Douce) : 
“Merelles, or, as it was formerly called in England, nine mens 
morris, and also fivepenny morris, is a game of some antiquity. 
Cotgrave describes it as a boyish game, and says it was played 
here commonly with stones, but in France with pawns, or men, 
made on purpose, and they were termed merelles ; hence the 
pastime itself received that denomination. It was certainly much 
used by the shepherds formerly, and continues to be used by 
them and other rustics, to the present hour. But it is very far 
from being confined to the practice of boys and girls. The form 
of the merelle-table, and the lines upon it, as it appeared in the 
fourteenth century, is given upon the thirtieth plate; and these 
lines have not been varied. The black spots at every angle and 
intersection of the lines are the places for the men to be laid 
upon ; and the manner of playing is briefly this : two persons, 
VOL. IX. 
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having eacli of them nine pieces, or men {Note. Whicii are dif- 
ferent in form or colour for distinction sake ; and from the 
moving these men backwards or forwards, as though thej were 
dancing a morris, I suppose the pastime received the appellation 
of Mne Men’s Morris. But why it should have been called five- 
penny morris, I do not know], lay them down alternately, one by 
one, upon the spots ; and the business of either party is to prevent 
his antagonist from placing three of his pieces so as to form a row 
of three, without the intervention of an opponent piece. If a row 
be formed, he that made it is at liberty to take up one of his com- 
petitor’s pieces from any part he thinks most to his own advan- 
tage. [Note, Excepting he has made a row', which must not be 
touched if he have another piece upon the board that is not a 
component part of that row.] When all the pieces are laid clown, 
they are played backwards and forwards, in any direction that the 
lines run, but can only move from one spot to another at one 
time : he that takes off all his antagonist’s pieces is the con- 
queror. The rustics, when they have not materials at hand to 
make a table, cut the lines in the same form upon the ground, 
and make a small hole for every dot. They then collect, as above 
mentioned, stones of different forms or colours for the pieces, 
and play the game by depositing them in the holes in the same 
manner that they are set over the dots upon the table. Hence 
Shakespeare, describing the effects of a wet and stormy season 
[in the present passage],” Strutt’s Sj^orts and Pastimes, p. 279, 
sec. ed. : In that part of Warwickshire where Shakespeare was 
educated, and the neighbouring parts of ISTortliamptonshire, the 
shepherds and other boys dig up the turf with their knives to 
represent a sort of imperfect chess-board. It consists of a square, 
sometimes only a foot diameter, sometimes three or four yards. 
Within this is another square, every side of which is parallel to 
the external square ; and these squares are joined bylines drawn 
from each corner of both squares, and the middle of each line. 
One party, or player, has wooden pegs, the other stones, which 
they move in such a manner as to take up each other’s men, as 
they are called, and the area of the inner square is called the pound, 
in which the men taken up are impounded. These figures are by 
the country people called Nine Hen's 3£orris or Ilerrlls ; and are so 
called because each party has nine men. These figures are always 
cut upon the green turf, or leys as they are called, or upon the 
grass at the end of ploughed lands, and in rainy seasons never fail 
to be choked [fill'd'] up with mud" (James) : Nine men's morris is 
a game still played by the shepherds, cowkeepers, &c. in the mid- 
land counties, as follows : A figure is made on the ground (like 
this which I have drawn) by cutting out the turf ; and two per- 
sons take each nine stones, which they place by turns in the 
‘angles, and afterwards move alternately, as at chess or draughts. 
He who can place three in a straight line may then take off any 
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one of Ms adversary’s, where he pleases, till one, having lost all 
his men, loses the game” (Alghokne). 

HO : “In onr author’s time the negative, in common speech, was used 
to design, ironically, the excess of a thing” (Waubitrtoi^) : Here's 
no hnavcnj ! iii. 124 ; here's qio vanity! iv. 282 ; Here's no sound 
jest! vi. 327. 

HO daine^ hereafter living^ Bg my excuse shall claim excuse's giving^ viii. 
336 : Not borrowed from Livy, i. 58 (of which no translation had 
appeared when Lucrece was published) ; but, as Malone observes, 
“ Painter’s novel furnished our author with this sentim.ent. ^ xls 
for my part, though I cleare my selfe of the offence, my body shall 
feel the punishment, for no unchaste or ill woman shall hereafter 
impute no dishonest act to Lucrece.’ Palace of Pleasure^ 1567, 
vol. i. f. 7.” 

110 had, iv. 55 : see note 102 , iv. 91. 

HO jpoint^ a quibble on the French negation non point: No poinf adth 
my liiife^ ii. 180 ; “ No pointf quoth J, ii. 219. (We occasionally 
meet with it in passages of our old plays where no quibble is in- 
tended : so in Jach Drums Entertainment^ 

“ I will helpe you to a wench, Mounsieur. 

2Ioun. No point, a hurne chilcle feere de fire.” 

Sig. c verso, ed. 1616 ; 

in The Wisdome of Doctor Dodypoll^ 1600, “ Yat, you go leaue a de 
bride ? tis no point good fashion.” Sig. b 2 verso ; in Dekker’s 
Shoomahcrs Holy-day, &c., 

“ — tell me where he is. 

Pirhe, No point, shall I betray my brother ?” 

Sig. G verso, ed. 1024 ; 

and in S. Powley’s Nolle Spanish Soiddier, 1634, 

“ Quee. Art thou not yet converted? 

Bal, NopointN Sig. e 4.) 

ll’o'b — Sir, (used in contempt for) Sir Robert, iv. 9. 

HObl© — Let him he a : see let him he a nohlc. 

noble, a gold coin (see the next article) : AL nohlc shalt thou have, 
iv. 437; I shall have rny nolle? I gam a nolle to the prksl, 

V. 75 ; zvorth a nolle, v. 365 ; receiv'd; eight thousand nolles, iv. 107 ; 
let it he hut twenty nobles, iv. 333. 

nobleman .... CHm Mm as much as tcill malse Mm a royal man, 
iv. 239 : “ The royal went for 10s. ; the nolle only for 6s. and Sd." 
(TyravniTT) : “ This seems to allude to a jest of Queen Elizabetli. 
Mr. John Blower, in a sermon before her majesty, first said, ‘ My 
royal queen,’ and a little after, ^ My nolle queen.’ Upon which 
says the queen, ‘What, am I ten groats worse than I v/as?’ This 
is to be found in Hearne’s Discourse of some Aniiguities between 
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Windsor and Oxford; and it confirms the remark of the verj leaimed 
and ingenious Mr. TyrwMtt” (Tollet). 

nobless, nobleness, iv. IGO. 

Nobody — Flayed hj the ;^ktwre of, i. 213 : “The allusion is hero 
to the print of Nobody, as prefixed to the anonymous comedy of 
No-Body and Some-Body, without date, but printed before the 
year 1600’^ (Reed) : “If any particular representation be alluded 
to, which would almost appear to be intended by the introduction 
of the -wovd picture, the passage is more likely to refer to the very 
singular engraving on the old and popular ballad of Ti^e Well- 
spodceii Nobody'^ (Halliwell ; who has given a fac-simile of that 
engraving from the unique copy of the said ballad in the Miller 
Library at Brit well House). 

nod? Pan. You shall see. Cres. If he do, the rich slndl have more — 
Will he give you the, vi. 14 : “ To give the not! was a term in the 
game at cards called Noddy. The word also signifies a aillyfclloiv. 
Cressid means to call Panclarus a noddy, and says he shall by more 
nods be made more significantly a fooV (Singeu). 

noddy, a simpleton, a fool : thafs noddy .... that set iogeilier is — ^ 
noddy .... the word “ noddy f i. 206, — in which quibbling dialogue 
the true text is doubtful ; see note 6, i. 320. 

noise, music: Why sinhs that caldron f and ivliai noise is this? 
{^Raathoys. vii. 49. 

noise — Sneah's, iv. 340 : “ This term [« 02 ^s'c], which occurs perpetually 
in our old dramatists, means a company or concert In Jonson’s 
days they sedulously attended taverns, ordinaries, &c., and seem to 
have been very importunate for admission to the guests. They 
usually consisted of three, and took their name from the leader of 
their little band. Thus we hear of ‘ Mr. Sneak’s noise, ^ ^ Mr. Creak’s 
noisef and, in Cartwright, of ‘ Mr. Spindle’s noise f These names 
are probably the invention of Shakspeare and the rest ; but they 
prove the existence of the custom. When this term went out of 
use, I cannot tell ; but it was familiar in Dryden’s time, who has 
it in Ms Wild Gallant and elsewhere ; M hear him coming, and a 
whole noise of fiddlers at his heels.’ Maiden Queen Gifford’s note 
on Jonsoifs Worhs, vol. hi. p. 402 (Compare, too, Dekker’s If it 
1)6 not good, the Dived is in it, 1612 ; “Theres seuon score Noise at 
least of english fidiers.” Sig. D 3 verso : and Chapman’s All Foolc.% 
1605 ; 

“ And, Drawer, you must get vs miisique too, 

Call’s in a cleanly noyse, the slaxies grow lowzy.” 

Sig. II 4 verso : 

I may also notice that Wycherley uses the word in the sense of 

; , ' . “a company” without any reference to music ; “ I could as soon 

1 ^ i suffer a whole noise of flatterers at a great man’s levee in a morn-- 

; ; I TM Plain Dmltr, act i. sc. 1). 
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XlOIlce— Pbr the^ Eor the once, for the occasion, iv. 214 ; v. '28 ; 7 ii. 
191 (The original form was doubtless the Saxon/or tlban ewes : see 
Price’s note on Warton’s of Engl. Poet. yoI. ii. p,496, ed. 1824, 

and Sir P. Madden’s Gloss, to Bgr Gaioayne^ &q. : In comparatively 
recent writers the expression for the once” is sometimes found ; 

“ In Dengy Hundred, neare to Maldon, about the beginning 
of his Maiestie’s reigne, there fell out an extraordinary iudgement 
vpon fine or sixe that plotted a solemne drinking at one of their 
houses, laid in beare/or the once, drunke healths in a strange man- 
ner, and died therof within a few weekes, some sooner, and some 
later.” Woe to DrunJeards (a Sermon by S. Ward), 1622, p. 27). 

none so poor io do Mm reverence, “ the meanest man is now too high 
to do reverence to Oaesar” (Johnson), vi. 658. 

non-payment that, the deU should douhle^For, viii. 25G : “The 
poet was thinking of a conditional bond’s becoming forfeited for 
non-payment ; in which case the entire penalty (usually the double 
of the principal sum lent by the obligee) was formerly recoverable 
at law” (Malone). 

noofe-sliotton isle of Albion, iv. 468 : “ Shotten signifies any thing 
projected: so nooh- shotten isle is an isle that shoots out into capes, 
promontories, and necks of land, the very figure of G-reat Britain” 
(Warbhuton). 

liortll — The lordly monarch of the, v. 69: “The north was always 
supposed to be the particular habitation of bad spirits. Milton, 
therefore, assembles the rebel angels in the north” ( J ohnson) : 
“ The boast of Lucifer in the xiv^^ chapter of Isaiah is said to be, 
that he ‘ will sit upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides 
of ihQnortP ” (Steevens) : “ monarch of the north wasZimimar, 
one of the four principal devils invoked by witches. The others 
were, Amaimon king of the East, Gorson king of the South, and 
Goap king of the West. Under these devil Idngs were devil mar- 
quesses, dukes, prelates, knights, presidents and earls. They are all 
enumerated, from Wier De preesUgiis deemomm, in Scot’s Disco- 
verie of Witchcraft, Book xv. c. 2 and 3” (Douce). 

HOrtliem a clown, ii. 230. 

HOSB fell a-hleeding—It toas not for nothing thai my, ii. 367 : Bleeding 
at the nose was formerly reckoned ominous. 

not, not only : and that not in the presence Of dreaded justice, but, &c. 
vL 198. 

not ever The justice and the truth, &c. v. 559 : ever is an un- 

common expression, and does not mean newr, but not always^' 
(Mason). 

note o’ the Icing— Even to the, “ I will so distinguish myself, the Idng 
shah remark my valour” (Johnson), yiL 708. 
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note~Q?oft ilie warmni of my, Upon tlie \Toxvmt of ‘^my observa- 
tion of your character” (Johnson), vii. 293. 

note—TaJce this, Mark what I say, vii. 321. 

notes, whose faculties inelnske ivcre, Jlorc than lliey were hi 
“ receipts in -which greater virtues were inclosed than appeared to 
observation” (Johnson), “ J/ore than ihcij were hi aoic, i.e. more 
than -was written down of them” (Ghant White), iii. 221. 

notllillg! — Notes, notes, forsooth, and, ii. 97; admiring the nothing 
of it, iii. 483 : In these passages there is, according to some critics, 
a quibble— 

nott-pated, having the hair cut short round and round, iv. 234-5 

■ . 238.. 

nousle, to nurse, viii. 17. 

novice — That P'incehj, That princely youth, one yet new to the 
■world” (Johnson), v. 378. 

novum — Abate ihroio at, ii. 22G : Novum (or Nor cm) was a game at 
dice, played by five or six persons. Its proper name was Novern 
qiiinque, from the two principal throws being and nine: see 
fourth abate. 

nowl, the head, ii. 292. 

number’d beach— The, vii. 651 : see note 32 ., vii. 742. 

numbers — Buch fiery, ii. 205 : Numbers are, in this passage, no- 
thing more than measures" (Johnson). 

nuncle, a contraction of mine uncle (and the usual address, it a,p- 
pears, of the domestic fool to his supciiors), vii. 266 (t-wice), 267 
(twice), 268 (three times), 269, 274, 287, 295 (twice), 299, 305. 

nurture, education, breeding, i. 223 ; iii. 32. 

nut-book (properly, a hook f©r pulling do%vn the branches of nut- 
trees), a cant term for a catchpole, i. 349 ; iv. 397 (twnce). 

nutmeg — ul gilt, ii. 229: This was formerly a common gift at 
Christmas and on other occasions of festivity (So in Barnfield's 
Affectmiate Bkeqdieard, 1594 ; 

“ Against my hirth-day thou shalt he my guest : 

Weele haue greene-cheeses, and fine siHy-buhs ; 

And thou shait he the chief e of all my feast : 

And I -will giue thee two fine pretie cubs, 

With two yong whelps, to make thee sport withail, 

A golden racket, and a tennis-hall, 

A guilded nutmeg, and a race of ginger, 

; ; A silken girdle, and a drawn-worke hand,” &c. Sig- c 2). 

( ^ negUing (“as a child, -with its nose [or nestles into 

I j 4 1 1 • I the hreaat of its atirse,” &o. Richardson’s Diet, in “ Nousle,” which 
j .i < ; I & anpther form of the word), viii. 276. 
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o, 

O luithouf a figure— An^ “A mere cypher, which has no arithmetical 
value , nniess preceded or followed by some figure” (Malone), vii. 
268. 

Oj any thing circular : this wooden 0 (the Globe Theatre on the Bank- 
side, which ‘Svas circular within,” Collier), iv. 421; The Utile 0, 
the earthy vii. 589 ; so full of O's (marks of the small -x^ox), ii. 212 ; 
fier7j O's (orbs, stars), ii. 296. 

Close as, “ Close as the grain of oak” (Steevens), vii. 422. 

ObIc — His h7'ows hound with^ vi. 145 : ‘‘ The crown given by the Eo- 
mans to him that saved the life of a citizen, which was accounted 
more honourable than any other” (Johnson), 

oathable, “capable of having an oath administered” (Johnson’s 
Vi. 554. 

oats hewe eaten the horses — The, iii. 148 : “ There is still a ludicrous 
expression used when horses have stayed so long in a place as to 
have eaten more than they are worth, viz. that their heads are too 
hig for the stahle-door. I suppose Grumio has some such meaning” 
(Steevens) : Mr. Staunton compares a saying common in the 
stable now, The horses hare eaten their heads off: Mr. Haliiwell 
sees nothing here but a kind of blunder which “ vras a favourite 
one with the early English dramatists.” 

ob, the abbreviation of oholum, — a halfpenny, iv. 246. 

Obidicut, vii. 314: A variation of the name of the fiend called 
TIoherdicut and Ilaherdicut in Harsnet’s Declaration of egregious 
Foffish Im]}ostufeB, 1603, pp. 119, 181 ; from w^hich work Shake- 
speare seems to have borrowed the names of several of the fiends 
in King Lear, 

obj6CtS — Subserihes To tender^ vi, 75 ; sivear against objects, vi. 553 : 
see note 152, vi. 598. 

obligation, a bond: quittance, or ohUgaiio7i, L 345; he can mahe 
obligations, v. 171. 

obsoqniOLIS, “careful of obsequies or of funeral rites” (Johnson), 
“absorbed in funeral grief” {Nares’s6^te.) : 50 ohsequiom mill thy 
father he, v. 268. 

obsequious, belonging to obsequies, funereal : obsequmes tears, vi. 
353 ; obseq^dous sorrow, vii. 110 ; obsequious tear, viii, 364. 

obsequiously lanmit, funereally, as at obsequies, lament, v. 355. 

observance, observation: By what observance, I g)ray you‘1 iii 
243 ; I have no observance, vii 541, , 

observants, obsequious attendants, vii 281* 
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observation, observance (rites due to the morning of May) : For 
now our observation is perforjFd, ii. 307 : see &c. 

observe, to show respectful attention : I shall observe hlui^ iv. 378 ; 
You should observe her every way, \iii. 197 ; tmderwriie in an obserr- 
ing hind, &c.j vi. 39 (see undenorite, &c.) ; if he he ohserrd, iv* 377. 

observe ami answer The vantage of Ms anger, “ Mark, catch, and 
improve the opportunity which his hasty anger will afford us” 
(Johnson), vL 179. 

obstacle, a rustic corruption of obsiinate, v. 75 (Walker is doubtless 
mistaken in supposing this to be a printer s error for “ ohsiumte 
see his CriL Exam, &c. vol. hi. p. 154). 

Occident, the west, iv. 149 ; vii. 706. 

occulted, secret, vh. 155. 

occupation, mechanics: the voice of occupation arnlThe Ijreaili'qf 
garlic-eaters,'7i,2ld. 

occupation — xl man of any, a mechanic, vi. 024 (So Johnson ex- 
plains the words ; but Mr. Craik suspects that they mean more 
than that — he does not add what ; and Mr. Grant White queries if 
they signify a man of action, a busy man”). 

occupy ^ lohich was an excellent good word before Utoas Ul sorted 
— As odious as the word, iv. 344: In illustration of this passage 
Ritson cites the following ‘‘Jest” from ITfAs-, Fils, and Fancies, cd. 
1614; “One threw stones at an yli-fauor’d old womans owlo, and 
the olde woman said : Faith (sir knaue) you are well ocvujfd, to 
throw stones at my pooro owle, that doth you no liarme. Yea 
marie (answered the wag), so would you be bettor occupy'd too (I 
wisse) if you v/ere young againe, and had a better face :” Here 
ill sorted means “ill associated.” (Compare the Oth stanza of “ I 
was ridinge hj the eray,”p. 29 of Loose and humorous Hongs, printed 
from Percy’s folio Ms. by the Early English Text Society : see too 
A Satyr on RL Fletcher, Bp, of London, in which his second wife, 
the widow of Sir Richard Baker, is termed, with a quibble, “ a 
common occupier f p. xi. of the Memoir of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
prefixed to my ed. of their works.) 

OCCUrreuts, occurrences, incidents, vii. 210. 

Odd vnth him — To be. To be at odds, to contend, with him, vi. 70. 

odd»0veu and dull watch o’ the night— At this, vii. 378: “This 
odd-even is simply the interval between twelve at night and one 
in the morning” (Henley ; whose explanation is perhaps the right 
' - ’• ■ one). 

, , oddly, tmequally: oddly pois'd, vi. 25. 

■ ;i 1 J shall win at the, “ I shall succeed with the advantage that I 

I , j am shoved”' (Malonb), vii 205. 
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^ ods I vii. 704: Steevens’s derivatioa from God's nvy pity 

is not quite correct. It is rather fxom GocVs pity ^ diminutively used 
by the addition of hhu In this manner we have 'ods hodUdns" 
(Douce). 

ceilliads, amorous glances, ogles (Fr. miUade)yL BBi ; vii. 321* 

o’er-COUIlt one of my father's 7iouse---TIiou dost, '7il 529 ; OAoitony, 
Yon, have onyfatheo-'s house, vii. 536 : “ seems to be used 

equivocally, and Pompey perhaps meant to insinuate that Antony 
not only outmumhered, but had over-o^eacTiedhim. The circumstance 
here alluded to our author found in the old translation of Plutarch 
[by North] ; ‘ Afterwards, when Pompey’s house was put to open 
sale, Antonins bought it ; but when they asked him money for it, 
he made it very straunge, and was offended with them’ ” (Malone). 

o’or-GroWSj crows over, triumphs over, overpowers, vii. 210. 

o’ er grown—d'o, vii. 709 : see note 1 6 o, vii. 761. 

■o’crlooked, bewitched : o'erlooJdd even in thy Urth, i. 413 ; They 
have o'eo^dooh'd me,\i.^^0. 

o’er-parted, having too considerable a part or character assigned 
to him, ii. 227. 

•o’Gr-percll, to mount over, to fly over (as a bird to its perch), vi. 
412. 

o’er-posting, getting quickly over, iv. 324. 

o’er-raugllt, over-reached, cheated : d eo^-o^aught of all my money, 
ii. 12. 

o’er-raugllt, overtook, overpassed ; certain play eo's We der-oxmght 
on the 'Way, vii. 148. 

o’er-sized, smeared, daubed over, “covered as with glutinous 
matter” (Caldecott), vii. 143. 

o’erstraw’d, over-strewed, viii. 277. ' 

o’er-watcll’d, worn out with watching, vi. 674; vii. 283. 

O’er-wrested, over- wound, over-strained (soo wrest), vi. 21. 

of, on : of sleep (on sleep=:a-sleep : among other instances of “ ow 
' deqY cited by Malone ad I is one from Gascoigne’s Supposes, “ I 
think they be ooi sleep”), i. 233 ; of one lioo'se, iii. 151 ; of my liaivk 
or hound, iii. 17G ; hesfotv some po^ecepts of this virgin, iii. 252 ; hestoio 
(fhim, iii. 368 ; the box of the ear, iv. 325 ; A pox of this gout! or, 
(t. gout of this 2 )ox, iv. 326 ; o'cvenged of her, iv. 344 ; Gods Uesshig of 
your good heart, iv. 349 ; Of him that did 7iot ask, hut onocJs, bestow, 
vi. 177; take vengeance of such hind qf mer-, vi. 344 ; I have an eye 
of you, vii. 139 ; And of all Ohristmi souls, vii. 185. 

ot all loves : loves — Of all. 

offering sule — We of the, iv. 265 : see note 107 , iv. 301. 
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olficers of sorts^ officers of different degrees, iv. 4.UI 

offices^ “roomvS or places at wMcli refreshments are prepared or 
served out’’ (Stebvexs) : When all our offices have hceu 
vL 529,- AU offices are (qpenyVii. 

officious, ready with their service : he evevij one officiov.s To mahe 

. {IdshciMquct^m. 348. 

O lio^ 0 ho / i. 188 : “ This savage exclamation was originally and con- 
stantly appropriated by the •writers of our ancient Mysteries iind 
Moralities to the Devil; and has, in this instance, been trans- 
ferred to his descendant Caliban” (Stef. vex b) : But Shakespeare 

was led to put this ejaculation in the mouth of his savage by tlic 
following passage : ‘ They [the savages] seemed all very civiil and 
very merry, shewing tokens of much thanlcfuiness for those things 
we gave them, which they expresse in their language by these 
words — o/z, lio ! often repeated.’ Ahstract of James l^Tier's Action n i 
of Caffiain Weymouili’s Voyage, Furclias^ iv, IGdl" (3 Ialone). 

Old, used as an augmentative in colloquial language, — meaning 
“plentiful, abundant, gvQB,tT old era tups ^ i. 188; an aid ahasoiy 
of Godis iHdlence ami the king's Enyllsh^ i. BoG ; old eoilfii. 14.0; 
old svjearing^ ii. 407; old ntis^ iv. 341; old turning ihe Irg^ vii, 05. 
(“ Faire le Diable de vamiert. To play reaks^ to keep an old colk^ or 
Jtorrihle stirre; to Tnake a ImrIyhurlyT Cotgrave’s Fr. ww/ Engl, 
Diet : I believe I was the first to remark that the Italians use (or 
at least formerly used) “ vecchio” in the same sense ; 

“Perclit^ Coraute ahhaudonava 11 freiio, 

E dette im vccehio colpo in sul teiTCiio.” 

Piilci, Morg, Mug. C. xv. st. 54 ; 

“E so ch’ egix ebhe di vecvkic paiire.” 

Id. C.xix. St. 30: 

It is rather remarkable that Florio, in his Diet, has not given this 
meaning of “ vecchio.”) 

old, = w;od/, a plain open country, downs : Stolihold (St. Withold) 
footed thrice ihe old, vii. SOL 

old emh^ a term used to signify ^^old quotations, old saws,” &c. 
which it does in the second of the following passages ; but in the 
first of them the context proves that it refers to the formal con- 
clusions of letters common in Shakespeare's time : ere yoiijloui old 
ends any fiirtlier.^ ii. 81; With old odd ends stoFn out of hoi g writ, v. 
372. 

old lad of the castle^ iv. 211 : see introduction, iv. 204. 

Old taUy my lord— Like the : see taU^ my lord — Like the old. 

I'OIivOI^S and Rowlands, v. 11 : These were two of the most famous 

; : 5 in the list of Charlemagne’s Twelve Peers,” &c. (Wabbueton) : 

' ’ { Rowland^Orland'O^ 
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O Lord^ sir I see Lord^ sir I—O. 

OIII 8 II 5 a portentous event ; iwologm to the omen coming on^ Yii. 106. 

on 5 of : If on the firsts iv. 173 ; The master-C07'd on^s liecuf v. 534 ; to 
mahe catlings oUym* out onHs own eyeSyYi, Wi ; One onh fathers 
moods^ vi. 146 ; at very root on's hearty vi. 164 ; Worth six on liim^ 
vi. 210 ; the very throat o?^ me, vii 25; come out ons grave^ vii. 

I the middle on's face^ vii. 273 ; three on's^ vii. 301; the rest 
on's hody^ ibid. ; %' the hreech on as, viii. 149 ; fond on j^raise^ viii. 

'391. ' ■ ■ ' 

OIICG 9 sometime, at one time or other : once to‘nighI i. 389 ; once 
weak ones^ v. 494 ; that she must die oncCj v. 672. 

OIIC 65 once for all : Once this^ ii. 24 ; 'tis once^ thou lovest^ ii. 82 ; Once^ 
■if he do reguire our voices^ yi. Ill : According to Mr. Staunton, once 
in these passages is equivalent to ‘‘For the nonce, for the occa- 
sion.” 

one, formerly, it would seem, pronounced like on; and hence the 
quibble in the following j)assage ; my gloves are on .... TF/^y, 
tken^ this mccy he yours, for this is hut one, i. 273. 

OneyerS — Great, iv. 225.: see note 37 , iv. 293. 

Oilioil-ey’cl — Jhn, “ I have my eyes as full of tears as if they I'uxd 
been fretted by onions” {Johnsois"), vii. 565. 

opal, “ a gem which varies its appearance [colours] as it is viewed in 
diilerent lights” (Steevens), iii. 353 ; viii. 445. 

open— Ja?, “ A Latiiiism [m agierto'],'’' &c. (Steeyexs), v. 543, 

operant, operative, active, vi. 551; vii. 157. 

opinion, credit, reputation : redeem' d thy lost opinion, iv. 284 ; then 
•we did our main opinion crush, vi. 26 ; Yet go ice under our opinion 
still, vi. 26 ; purcdiase us a good opinion, vi. 634 ; spend (squander) 
your rich ojrinion, vii. 409 ; my name's opiimon, viii. 176. 

opinion, self-opinion, conceit: learned loithout ojunion, ii. 207; 
haughtiness, opinion, and disdain, iv. 251, 

Opposite, an adversary : too unhurfftd an opposite, i. 487 ; Ms opp(.- 
site, the youth, iii. 3G6 ; your opposite hath in him, &c. iii. 373 ; 
hloody, and fatal opposite, iii. 374; toeigh against Ms opposite, iv. 
328 ; meeting of their ogiposite, iv. 363 ; Daring an opposite to every 
danger, v. 453 (see note iz 6 , v. 476) ; discover him their opposite, vi, 
167; xin iinhiown opposite, vii. 340; opposites of such repairing- 
mitiife (see repedr), v. 196. 

opposite, adverse, hostile : Be op 2 )Qsite with a hinsmctii, iii. 358. 

opposition, a combat, an encounter : In single opposition, iv. 218 
in single oppositions, vii. 694. 

oppress, to suppress ; The mutiny he there hastes f oppress, viii. 35. 





JULU. 


orb, the circle in a field, known by the name of fau-y-ring : T„ <Uw 

f‘er orbs tt 2 mi the (ji-een, u. 27i. 

orcliard, generally synonymous with ««!•</«;. ii Sb 0(1 ino-;;; iai 

64, 372 ; i.. 74. 314, 393 ; vi. 47, 408, 410, 423 43? 442 ’ ^ 123 
“■ oM, Vi. 

ord,©!'* — 2\ihe: see tahe order* 

ordixiatiee, ^ank (Johnsok) : am hat ofimj ordmaace^ vi* 190 . 

,ee &e. 

01 clinant, ordaiuing, decreeing, swajiiig, viL 202. 

ordinary a public dining-tabie where each person pays his share * 
J-ot hi,h onhaanj ^Jay^ hin hearty viL 521 ; I dkl ilm /' V' - ■/* - / / * 

while I sat twice with thee at tahky' io be 

a pi-ctly Wise fellow, m. 2 Zb. ■-■>,iou6 

orgulous, proud, haughty, vi. 5. 

orp a scrap, a leaving, vi. 501 ; orU, vi. 88, GC4 ■ viii ^i] d’ho ^,.,1 
IS seldom found in the sin-ular - P..’ 

duice ” OoIps'^ T„, "f X. • -^’"Omculu, Jlejis,:e reli- 

■ u „ f “ Ode, The refuse of hav left 

in the stall by cattle.” Craven Dialect). i 

°^Su's“;/^ or Pishing-Hawk, Pa,uliou halaceim" (seo 

XarreUs Hid. of Bnt Birds, vol. i. p. 25, sec. ed.) which was sm, 

^TOTS’iir" «1> a p«jrf o.,ri. 

OStent, . *0,. . diptoy , a. 304 ; It. 435 ; yffi. 12 , 3,3, 

^ ostentation, ii. 123 ■ some 

dehgldjul osUntahon, u. 210; ostentation of despised arms, iv 137 
( e note 55 iv. 190) ; edl odcntaUo}i of nor roto, iv. 33a • Vtihe aood 
thu ostentation, vi. 153 ■,Mnial ostentation, 

of OUT Jove, vii. 546. uoiLutaiio/i 

Otliergates, in another manner, iii. 390. 

OUClies, golden ornaments in the shape of a boss, but a tern used to 
signify various omaments,-jewels, iv. 342. 

ought 7dm a thousand pound, owed him, &o. iv. 2C1. 

: r ?s;“ 

! ^ «« hS'“b.Sl wS °f * % Jom in Iho „ia. 

; , ^ ^ gn uerman m the plural mve~‘ von den nlvcu entbun- 
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den werclen’ — and proves the identity of this Ulp with and 
consequently with our English froxna Swedish song published 
by Arwiddson, in his collection of Swedish ballads, in one version 
of which the elfin king is called ‘Herr and in the second, 

‘ Herr U/fyer.’” Thom^^& Three Notelets o'i% &lialces])eare^ p. 76. 

ousel, the blackbird (old Er. oisel)^ iv. 355 ; ousel-coch^ ii. 289 : In 
a note on the name “ The Bing Ouzel. Turdiis torqiiatiis^^' Yarrell 
observes, “ The Blackbird is also sometimes called Ouzel and Ousel. 
Thus Shakespeare,’^ &.q>. Hist of Brit BiTcls^ 'vol. i. p. 218, sec. ed. 

01 lt-l)reasteci 5 out-voiced, out-sung, viii. 205 : see breast, 

outlook, to face down, iv.., 67. '■ . . 

OlltragS — Clamo?vus^ v. 54 ; the mouth of outrage ^ vi. 471 : see note 
142 , vi. 501. 

out-vied, iii. 139 : see me, 

outward man — An, “ One not in the secret of affairs” (Warbue- 
ton), iii. 243. 

OVerllold, to keep up, to over-estimate, vi. 39 (This word is not 
to be found in the Dictionaries of Johnson, Bicliardson, Yv’' ebstei\ 
&c.). 

over-lusty, over-saucy, iv. 468. 

overpass’d thy days, passed away, spent, thy days, v. 36. 

OVOr-red, to cover over with red, vii. 64. 

OVerscutclied Imsiolves, over-whipped strumpets, iv. 362 (Cot- 
grave has “ A scutcher, Verge, JioussiueT Fr, and Engl. Diet. ; and 
Ray gives “An oversmteht house- wife, i.e, a whore.” North Conn- 
t'y Words, p. 47, ed. 1768) : but Malone, inclining to believe that 
orerseutched, “ is used in a wanton sense,” quotes from Maroccus 
Extaticus, 1595, “ his private scutcherie hurts [wounds] not the 
commonwealth farther than that his whore shall have a house 
rent-free.” p. 15, ed. Percy Soc. 

OVerse© this loill — Thou, Collatine, sJialt, viii. 321 : “ Overseers were 
frequently added in Wills from the superabundant caution of our 
ancestors ; but our law acknowledges no such persons, nor are they 
(as contradistinguished from executors) invested with any legal 
rights whatsoever. In some old Wills the term overseer is used 
instead of executory &c. (Malone). 

over-swear, to swear over again, iii. 392. 

overture, an opening, a discovery, a disclosure : Tou had only in 
your silent judgment tried it, Without more overture, iii. 439 ; the 
overture of thy treasons, vii. 311. 

owe, to own, to have, to possess : That such an ass should ov^e them, 
i. 318 ; ./Is they themselves looiild owe them, i. 456 ; Owe and succeed 
this weahiess, i. 475 ; the house I oive, ii. 22 ; Which native she doth 
ii. 173 ; all 'perfections that a man may owe, ii. 175; All the 
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» charm doth owe^ ii. 284 ; the toealth I owe^ iii. 242 : tair- 
s loc do not oive we are not our own masters,” Steetexs), 
^•'343 ; owe a moiety of ike throne^ iii. 451 ; Eiojlaml did 

• owe so sioeet a kojoe, iv. 279 ; But owe iky lyrkle thyself vi. 1 04 
"^r^sposidon that I otve, vii. 42 ; targets like the men that owe them, 
.f ^ . which you mahe more rich to oice^ viii. 06 ; that 'pnvi^c 
^^ 7 *' h Codotlne doth viii. 289 ; the noblest grace skeovfd, i. 20.*^ ; 
'^rpTt hlood which ow'd the breadth of all this isle, iy. 52 ; the party 
] die priuce that mdd that crown, vA2S; seeming 

,1-^ j (his own), yiii. 448 ; Which thou oio\ht yesterday, vil 426 ; no 
d^e earth owes, i. 189 ; the jeioelkr that owes the ring, iii. 
oqT' which you truly owe To Mm thaimoes it, iv. 10 ; all the treasure 
iy- 49; That owes two huchets, iv. 162 ; that 
^^^fecdon tchich he owes, vi. 411 ; those infirmities she owes, vii. 

. p)iG name thou ow'st not, i. 191 ; Bend less than iJiou oicesf, vii. 
oCG • strength, Yiil 124 ; that fair thou owesi, viii. o58 ; 

md a hair-icorih ofioldte, viii. 208. 

. haUds daughter-- They say the, vii. 180 : ‘‘ This is a com- 
jjgtory among the vulgar in G-loucestershire, and is thus related ; 

Saviour went into a baker’s shop where they were baking, 
a aske<^ some bread to eat. The mistress of the shop iinmc- 

tely ^ 5 

daughter, who insisting that the piece o£ 

dougi^ was too large, reduced it to a very small size. The dough, 

1 immediately afterwards began to swell, and presently 

1 came of a most enormous size. Whereupon the baker’s daughter 
Tied out ‘ Heugh, heugh, lieugh which owl-like noise probably 
induced our Saviour for her wickedness to transform her into that 
h'rd/ related to children, in order to deter them 

from such illiberal behaviour to poor people” (Douce) : On legends 
similar to this, see Thoms’s Three Notelcts on Bhalespeare, p. 110. 

OWl$ and sprites— But goblins, i. 20 : Here Sfceevens cites from Bre- 
ton^s Cornucoplm, PasquiYs Night-cap, &c. 1612. p. 58, 

“ Ko oxdes, IiohgoHins, ghosts, nor water- spiiglit 
j^nd Malone? from Copley’s Fig for Fortune, 1590, p. GO, 

Ko bug, no bale, nor horrid owlerie.'^ 

Q^lj^^lVhcn no man ims his, When no man was in Ins senses, i. 232. 

OXlipSj ■ *' (Primula clatior) grows in woods 

and pastarc®' and blooms in April and May. It is a Iwndsonu! 
plant lik° cowslip, but larger.” Eeisly’s Shahyiere'n Ganhn. 
L. p. dfl : *0 epithet hold applied to ox!;,m in the recoiul 

of the passages referred to above, see note 98, iii. 020. 

OVeS y®! P'r.), the usual introduction to a proclamation or 

, '4 advertisement of the public crier, i. 411 ; vi. 7G. 
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pace goes hachmard, loitJi a piiTjpose It hath to cUmh--T1iat hj a, 
That goes backward step by step, with a design in each man 
to aggrandise himself, by slighting his immediate superior” (John- 
son), Yi. 20. 

paced, yet Bhds notj “ She has not yet learned her paces^^ (Malone). 
Yiii. 57. • 

packj to practise unlawful confederacy or collusion” (Johnson): 
Go ])ach contrive insidiously,” Steevens) with him^ vi. 331 ; were 
he not ime7ii‘d (confederate) with her^ ii. 49 ; ]}ach\l (confederate) in 
all this iDro7ig^ ii. 13G. 

pack cards^ to sort or shuffle the cards unfairly : Pach'd cards with 
Ccemr, vii. 576. 

packings j iniquitous collusion, underhand contrivance : Here’s 
jmchhig^ with a, loitness^ iii. 173. 

Pacorus, Orodes—Thy, vii. 537 : “Pacorus was the son of Orodes, 
king of Parthia” (Steevens). 

paction, a compact, a contract, an alliance, iv. 608. 

paddock, a toad, vii. 172. 

Paddock, a familiar spirit, in the shape of a toad, vii. 5. 

pag'an “ seems to have been a cant term, implying irregularity either 
of birth or manners” (Steevens) : Whataimgan rascal is iUs I iv. 
230; What pagan (prostitute) may that bel iv. 338; Bond slaves 
and pagans^ vii. 383. 

pag©, to follow as a page : page thy heels ^ vi. 556. 

paid, beaten : see first 

paid, punished, dispatched, &c. : see second pay. 

pain, a penalty, a punishment : Accountant to the law upon that pain^ 
i. 474. 

painted doth — You loill he scraped out oftlie^ ii. 227; I answer you 
right piainfed doth^from vdiencc you have studied your guestions^ iii. 
43; Lazarus in the painted clothj iv. 268 ; hy a painted, cloth he hept 
in awe^ viii. 294 ; set this in your painted cloths, vi. 100 : Fainted 
doth, used as hangings for rooms, was cloth or canvas, painted 
in oil, representing various subjects, with devices and mottoes or 
proverbial sayings interspersed : it has been erroneously explained 
to mean “ tapestry.” (The following homely story is related by th© 
honest water-poet ; 

“ There’s an old speech, a Tayler is a Thiefe, 

And an old speech he hath for his reliefe, 



I’ll not eqniuocate, 111 gitte liim’s due, — 

He (truly) steales not, or lie steales not, true. 

Those that report bo, mighty wrong doc doe him, 

Por how can he steale that, that’s brought Tnto him ? 

And it may be they were false idle gpeechcs, 

That one brought cotton once, to line his hreecheSt 
And that the Tayler laid the cotton by, 

And with oU painted cloth the roome supply, 

TOiich as the owner (for his vse) did w^eare, 

A nayle or sceg by chance his breech did tearc, 

At which he saw the linings, and was wi’oth 
For Dines and Lasarns on the iminted doth, 

The Glutton’s dogs, and hols fire hotly burning, 

With fiends and fieshhookes, whence ther’s no retiirning- 
He rip’d the other* hreech, and there he spide 
The pamper’d Prodigall on cockhorse ride ; 

There was his fare*, his fidlers, and his whores, 

His being poore, and beaten out of doores, 

His keeping hogs, his eating hnskes for meat, 

His lamentation, and his home retreat, 

His welcome to his father, and the feast, 

The fat calfe kill’d, all these things were exprest. 

These transformations lild the man wiih feare, 

That he liell-firc within his breech should beare ; 

He mus’d what strange inchantments he had bin in, 

That tuni’d his linings into painted linen. 

His feare was great, but at the last to rid it, 

A wizard told him, ’twas the Tayler did it.” 

A Thiefe, p. Hi) ; Taylor’s WorJm, 1630 : 

I add a specimen of painted-cloth poetry, which has been preserved 
by the same writer, who copied it from the walls of a room at the 
Star in Hye in the year 1653 ; 

** And as upon a bed I musing lay, 

The chamber hang’d with painted cloth, I found 
My selfe with sentences beleaguerd round : 

There was Philosophy and History, 

Poetry, JEnigmatick mystery. 

I know not what the town in wealth may be, 

But sure I on that chambers -walls did see 
More wit than al the town had, and more w'ortli 
Then my unlearned Muse can well set forth. 

I will not hold my reader in dilemma, 

This truly, lying, I transcribed them a. 

Nojloicer so fresh, hut frost may it deface, 

None sits so fast, hut hee inay lose his jdace, 

^Ti$ concord keeps a reabne in stable stay. 

But discord hrmgs all kingdomes to decay. 

No subject ought (for any kinde of cause) 

Resist Ms prhtce, hit yeeld him to the lawes. 

Sure God is just, whose stroakc delayed long 
Doth light at last withpaine mto'c sharp and strong. 

Time never was, nor id ere I thinke shall he, 
f. . d That truth {umhent) might speake, in all things free^ 
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This is the sum, the manw, and the pith, 

My lying cliambei’ was adorned with : 

And ’tis supposed, those lines written there 
Have in that rooine bin more then 40 yeare.” 

The Certain Tmvailes of an tmcertain Journey^ Ac. 

1653, p. 19,) 

painted one tmy llhe a Gorgon^ The other way's a 2IarB— Though 
he hc^ 'vii. 528: “An allusion to the ‘double’ pictures in vogue 
lormerly, of wdiich Burton says, — ‘Like those double or turning 
pictures j stand before which you see a fair maid, on the one 

• side^ an ape, on the other an owl.’ And Chapman, in ‘ All Fools,’ 
aot i. sc. 1, 

‘But like a couzening lecture, which o??6My«?/ 

Sho%t)s like a crow, another like a sican' (Staitxton). 

'> painted upon a pole, “ that is, on cloth suspended on a polo" (Ma,- • 
lone), vii. 71. 

pajock, vii. 100: Here yyajoch certainly means “peacock:” I have 
often heard the lower classes in the north of Scotland call the 
peacock “ pea-y oc/j and their almost invariable name for the 
turkey-cock is “ bubbly -yoc/j.” 

JpalaLraSj ii. no ; paucas pcillahris,^ iii. 105: The former is equiva- 
lent to, and the latter is a corruption of, the Spanish pocas 'pala 
hraSj i. e. “ few words a phrase which, as it would seem from 
various passages of our early writers, was formerly current even 
among the vulgar in England. 

palates tJieirs--’You are 2Meians .... the (jreat'st taste Most^ vi. 
182: “The plain meaning is, ‘that senators and plebeians are 
equal, when the highest taste is best pleased with that which 
pleases the lowest,’ &c.” (Steevens) : “ I think the meaning is, 
the plebeians are no less than senators, when, the voices of the 
senate and the people being blended together, the predominant 
taste of the compound smacks more of the populace than the 
senate” (Malone). 

pale, paleness : a sudden pale^ viii. 259. 

pale, to make pale : to pale Ms imeffectml fire^ vii. 124. 

pale, to enclose as with a pale, to encompass, to encircle : pale your 
head hi Henry's glory^ v. 249 ; paled in with rochs^ vii. 672 ; pales 
in the flood lolth men, iv. 495 ; Whatever the ocean pialeB^ vii. 535. 

pale — The red Mood reigns in the winter's^ iii. 463 : “ The meaning is, 
‘the red, the spring blood now reig7is o'er the parts lately under 
the dominion of winter.' The English pale^ the Irish p>ale^ were 
frequent expressions in Shakespeare’s time ; and the words red and 
p)ale were chosen for the sake of the antithesis” (Farmer) : Qy. 
is any thing more meant than that “ the red blood reigns in the 
place of the pale blood of winter” ? 
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pale — Thm, if you can, Be, vii. 668 : A passage ■which has been both 
mispointed and misinterpreted : it really means •* Then, if yon can 
(i.e. if anything has power to make you change colour), be pale 
(become pale at the sight of this).” 

pall, to cloak, to wrap : jpall thee in the <htmie»t smolc. of hell. vii. 15. 

palled fortunes, decayed, waned, impaired fortunes, vii. 5:55. 

palliament, a robe, -rf. 288. 

palm in Athens ayaiii, ami flourish— A, vi. 5GG : ‘‘ The righteous .shall 
flourish like the palm, tree.” Psalm xcii. 12. 

palter, “to shuffle, to equivocate, to act or spe.ik unsteadily or 
dubiously ivith the intention to deceive” (Gkaik), vi. 42, 8.5, t)U4 ; 
vii. 71, 664. 

pang, to give violent pain to, to torture : how thy jiirmory Will then 
he^Kinyd hj me, vii. 681; a suJFcrance panyin;/ ^l.s' .■iou! ami Imihi's 
severing, v. 514. 

pansies, that's for thoughts, vii. 184 (where Opheliix seems to bo 
addressing Laertes) : The pansy is the viola, tricolor, called also 
heuri's-ease, lovcAn-idloms, &c. : it “ is for thoughts," on account 
of its name,— from the Fr. pensie. 

pantaloon, iU. 34, 141 : 11 Pantuhne means properly one of the 
regular characters in the old Italian comedy: “There are four 
smndmg characters that enter into every piece that comes on the 
stage, the Doctor, Harlequin, PmUahne, and Cbviello . . Pan- 

talone is generally an old cully.” Addison’s Remarks on Seeentl Parts 
c//t«7y, &c. pp. 101-2, ed. 1705. 

pantler, the servant who took care of the pantry or of the bread, 
111. 467 ; iv. 348, 350 ; vii. 6C4. 

papar-ffirc aioay thyself in, vi. 523 : Here paper is explained “se- 
curities :” see note 49, -vL ,683. 

papers-/*, He registers, sets down in waiting, v. 48G (Mr. Grant 
White, m Ms Supplementary Notes, cites from Wai-ner, 

“ Set is the soueraigne somie did shine when papml last our iicimo.” 

Cant, of AlMmts England, chap. SO, ed. ItiOO). 

parallel course— To coumel Cassia to this, “ [To this] course level 
and even with his design” (Johkson) , vii. 413. 

parcel, apart: the l^s is parcel of the mouth, i. StA) ; u hranrh ami 
parcel of mine oath, 11. 46 ; his eloquence, the pared (item) (f a ree/.-on- 
tng, IV. 2.S5_; no parcel of my fear, 317; men's judgments are A 
parcel of the.t.r fortunes (“ i.e., as we should sav at present, ‘ are of 
apiece with them’” SteevenS), vii. 557; Though parcel of myself, 

; vm. 192 i markajm Inparcels, iu. 54 ; Theparccls and parlkulars 

she had something hmrd, 
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parcel the utm of my disgraces hj Addition of his envy ! —That mine 
own servant should^ The meaning, I think, either is, ‘ That this 
fellow shonicl add one more parcel or item to the sum of my dis- 
graces, namely, Ms own malice,’ or, ‘that this fellow should lotuii 
the sum of my disgraces, and add his own malice to the account’ ” 
(Malone), vii. 591. 

■parcel-Tbawd, part bawd, half bawd, i. 458. 

parcel- gilt gohUtyiv^ Ml 1 Parcel-gilt what is now called 
by artists partly -gilt / that is, where part of the work is gilt, and 
part left plain or ungilded” (Malone). 

pardonnez 176 : “That is, excuse me, a phrase used 

•when anything is civilly denied” (Johnson). 

Parish-garden, a vulgarism fm Park-gamden, the famous bear- 
garden in Southwark, v. 567 ; “ Paris-Garden is the place on the 
Thames bankside at London, where the bears are kept and baited ; 
and was anciently so called from Robert de Paris, who had a house 
and garden there in Richard the Second’s time,” &c. Blount’s 
Glossograplda, 

parish-top, hi. 331: “ A large top was formerly kept in every 
village, to be wMpped in frosty weather, that the peasants might 
be kept warm by exercise, and out of mischief, while they could 
not work” (Steevens). 

paritors, ii. 187 *. An apparitor, or paritor, is an officer of the 
Bishop’s Court, who carries out citations : as citations are most 
frequently issued for fornication, the parifor is put under Cupid’s 
government” (Johnson). 

parle, a parley, i. 2G7 ; hi. 117 ; iv. 18 (twice), 110,148,454 ; Rome's 
emperor, and nephew, hreah the parle (‘‘ Dr. Johnson makes the sense 
‘ begin the parley.’ Is it not rather ‘ breeds off this sort of discourse’ ? 
for Lucius and Saturiiinus had already hegun^B parley by sparring 
language : to prevent the continuance of it Marcus interferes, by 
declaring that their quarrels must be adjusted by gentle wordsf 
Douce), vi. 349. 

parle, to parley : to parle, to court, and da, nee, h. 214 ; tkelr parling 
loohs, vih. 29U. 

parlous, a corruption oiperilom — alarming, amazing, keen, shrewd : 
il 286 ; hi. 37 ; v. 391, 396 ; vi. 399. 

parlOLlsly, perilously—amazingly, %hii. 149. 

parmaceti, a corrupt form of spermaceti, iv. 217. 

|)arrot, “ Bamre the rope's-emP — Prophesy like the, ii. 39 ; I cry, a 
rope! a rope! v. 15; On the first of these passages Warburtou 
observes; “This alludes to people’s teaching that bird unlucky 
words ; with which, when any passenger v/as offended, it was the 
standing joke of the wise owner to say, ‘ Take heed, sir, my parrot 



Jt-AET-PARTLET. 

prophesies.’ To this Butler hints, where, speaking of Ealnljo 
skill m augury, he says IHudibran, P. i. C. i.], 

‘ Could tell what subtlest parrots meiuij 
That speak, and think contrarT elenn ; 

What member ’tis of whom they talk, 

When they cry mpe, and kiMre^ ” 

P®rtl.y : A»7, hcmg jmmidal h/ yonr U-fmhh, iii 

6tb^ Doth part hsjtiiie/ioti (*■ Partly performs his office," Maj-oni; ] 

<ma 't(^2)artlff rai. 4u5. 

part, a party: tbefnsai hosontB of our /iarf,v. 1!)! ; „// 

2 >art, V. 196 ; io show a nolle ijruce to loth portr, vi. 22'^ • Prauh!, 
/or vii. 543. ^ 

part, to depart: 'lee shall 2 >art with mithcr, ii. 24: ..Ik thou h-t hr, 

vri'o : ?'"'•« T'do this sra ofalr. 

VI. trance wchohr ported, xn. 258; li7i.« wewilh tears part, >o 

Pentapuhs, viii. 72. ^ 

partake, to extend participation of: y„ur .mdtathn, Partake U. 

trinue actions to your 

myself mth thee partake, 

partaker, a partner, a confederate : your partaker Pole, v. 31. 
parted .so much honesty among 'em-Thcy had, “They Ud shared 
&o. i. e. had so.nmch honesty among tliem” (Steevbns), v. 661 ’ 

parted-5’0,0 dearly ever, “However excellently endowed with 
whoever dear or precious^iarto enriched or adorned” (Johnsox), 

partial sfandsr-A, “The reproach of partiality” (Joii.xsox), iv. 119. 
partialize, to make partial, iv. 108. 

participate, participant, participating : mutually participate, vi. 

partictllarly-jfy drift mits not, “My design does not ston 
at any single character” (Johnson), yI. 5()8. " ' ^ 

} A.' f partizan may be described as a sbnrn 

wo-e ged sword placed on the summit of a staff for the defenc-o 
of foot-soldiers against cavalry,” Fairholt.) 

Partlet here~Thy Dame, iii. 445; Dame Partlct the hen iv - VI - 

™ sto J-b^ok of 
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pSirty, a part: Which on thy royal jjarty granted once^iY. 151. 

party- verdict gave— ‘Whereto thy tongue a, iv. 119: “ic. you 
liad yourself a part or share in the verdict that I pronounced” 
(Malone). 

pasll, to strike a thing with such force as to crush it to pieces” 
(Gifford’s note on Massinger'’ s Works, vol. i. p. 38, ed. 1813), vi. 41 : 
pasked, yL di. 

pasllj and the shoots that I have, &o. — Thou ivanfst a rough, hi. 424 : 
“In connection with the context, signifies — Ho make thee a calf 
thou must have the tuft on thy forehead and the young horns that 
shoot up in it, as I have’ ” (Henley) : “You tell me (says Leoiites 
to his son) that you are like me ; that you are my calf. I am the 
horned bull : thou wantest the rough head and the horns of that 
animal, completely to resemble your father” (Malone) : “ A mad 
Pash, a Mad'brain. QheshT Pay’s North Country Words, p. 48, ed. 
1768: '‘'‘Pash. The head, rather a ludicrous term.” Jamieson’s 
Ptym. Diet, of the Scot. Language. 

pass, to surpass, to exceed limits, to pass belief : so cried and shrieked 
at it, that it pctssed, i. 352 ; so laughed, that it passed, vi. 13 ; Why, 
this passes I i. 398 ; He passes, vi. 507 ; a passing shame, i. 267 ; her 
passing deformity, i. 275 ; 0 p)assing traitor, v. 308. 

pass, to die : let him p>uss peaceably, v. 164 ; Thus might he pass 
indeed, vii. 323 ; 0, let him pass! vii. 346. 

pass, to pass sentence : That thieves do pass on thieves, i. 457 ; ive 
may not pass ipon his life, vii. 309 ; passing on the prisoner's life, 
i. 457. 

pass, to care for, to regard : As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass 
not, V. 172 (“ I passe not for it. II ne m'en chant, ie ne m'en soucie 
point!' Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet). 

pass, to assure, to convey : And> pass my daughter a sufficient doioer, 
hi. 166. 

passable, that may be passed through : a passable carcass, vii. 641. 

passable, sufficient to procure a pass or admission : the virtue of 
your name Is not here passable, vi. 222. 

passado, a pass or motion forwards (a fencing, term), h, 175 ; vi. 
418,419: What follows is quoted by Capell from the translation 
of Vincentio Saviolo’s Practise of the Duello, 1595 ; If your enemy 
be first to strike at you, and if at that instant you would make 
him a passata or remove, it behoveth you to be very ready with 
your feet and hand, and being to passe or enter, you must take 
lieede, <S:c. h 3 .... or in both these false thrusts, when he beateth 
them by with his rapier, you may with much sodainnesse make a 
passata with your lefte foote, and your dagger commaunding his 
rapier, you maie give him b, punta, either dritta or riversu. k2.’^ 
The School of Shakespeare, p. 229. 
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passage — For to, ** As to order taken for the eeremoni/ of convey inf/' 

Mm’’ (Caldecott) »viL 211. 

passage, the moving to and fro, the crossing^ of passeiigcrR : in ihr 
stirring 2'^osHaffe qfthe dmj, il. 25; m imkhf /?•■* pmsugef (*‘no 
passengers ? nobody going by f’ Johnson) , vli, 45lL 

passage, a passing away: Might hut mleem ihejmsHoge ofgmir age I 

V. 35. 

passed if/ie? careers — And so conclusions A ; Im passes Home hr- 

7noiirs ami iv. 437 : [In the first of thene paanages] Bar- 

dolph means to say, ‘ and so in the md he reeled about ... like 
a horse p>(^^Aing a caricr. Topmss a curler v;m a teclmicai term**' 
(Malone): It was the same as Tumiuig a ctiren% or gallo]>pii]g 
a horse violently backwards and forw^ards, stopping him sudden iy 
at the end of the career’ tDoucE). 

passes — Hath loots d upon ngp i.olG : Herej)r*.'s‘,sv',shas been explained 
artful devices, deceitful contrivances.” and courses.” 
passing (used adverbially), exceedingly : paysing fali% 1. ,‘115 ; ii. 2tH) ; 

vi. 394; passing fdlA^* 5^75 ; passing shorty iii. 54 ; passing cxrelhuf^ 
iii. 107; a passing mefirg one^ iii. 474 ; passing light in spiritfwA^ll ; 
piasBing cotcard'/?/, vi. 140. 

passion, sorrow, emotion : 1 must speak in giassion^ iv. 242 ; *1 
mother's tears in pjasslon for her son, vi, 286 ; the tender hog, in 
2 >assum mov'd, vi. 331; I feel mg 7uaster's 2 ^asswri ('‘suffering” 
Steevens), vi. 533 ; I have much itdstook your 27as8U}n (“the am- 
ture of the feelings from which you are now suffering,” Steb- 
VENS), vi* 618 ; Yott shall offend him, and (xieml (prolong) his 
passion, vii. 40 ; passion in the gods, vii. 145 ; wctl-jjainted passion, 

vii. 443; This horroio'tl 2mssio7i, viiL 55; his gmssmis move me,Y. 
251 (see note 41, v. 325). 

passion, to express sorrow or emotion : xiriadne, pnsshniimj For 
Theseus' perjury, i. 315 ; Dtinihhj she jmssions, viii. 274. 

passionats, sorrowful : She's sad and 'passionate (“ a prey to 
mournful sensations,” Steevens) at your IiigJmcss' tod, iv. 27. 

passionate, to express passionately : A^id cannot passionate our 
te^nfold grief, vi. 320. 

passy-measiires pamn--^A,iil 390 ; see note izi, iii. 412. 
past-proportion-~T/ee^, vi 31 : see note 48, vi. 108. 

pastry, a room where pastry is made (“A Ymtmj, 2 dstriHa,pimr/o 
UariaT Coles’s Lat and EngL Diet), vi. 456. 

: patch, properly a domestic fool, and used also as a term of contempt 
' ; . (perhaps from the Italian paiszo, or from his wearing a 2?(dchcd 
\ > I { or parti-coloured coat : compare : Thou scurmj 2wUdi, 

1 1 1'l patch! il. 22; IFhut patch is made our portc'rf ii 
: ; i ; 22 pwete there a imtcJi set on learning, ii. 193 ; The patch is kind 
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enough^ ii. 3G8 ; What soldiers^ patch ? vii. G4 ; A ereio of patches, 
ii. 202 It has been supposed that this term [patchl originated 
from the name of a fool belonging to Cardinal Wolsey, and that 
his j)arti- coloured dress was given to him in allusion to his name. 
The objection to this is, that the motley habit worn by fools is 
much older than the time of Wolsey. Again, it appears that 
Patch was an appellation given not to one fool only that be- 
longed to Wolsey. There is an epigram by Hey wood, entitled A 
saying of Patch -my Lord Cardinal's fools ^ but in the epigram 
itself he is twice called Sexten, which was his real name. In a 
manuscript Life of Wolsey by his gentleman usher Cavendish 
[now well known from the printed copy] there is a story of 
another fool belonging to the Cardinal, and presented by him 
to the King. A marginal note states that ‘ this foole was caliid 
Master Williaines^ owtherwise called Patch? In Heylin’s History 
of the Eeformation mention is made of another fool called Patch 
belonging to Elizabeth. But the name is even older than Wol- 
sey’s time ; for in some household accounts of Henry the Seventh 
there are payments to a fool who is named Pecliie and Facbje, 
It seems therefore more probable on the whole that fools were 
nick-named from their dress; unless there happen to be 

a nearer affinity to the Italian a word that has all the 

appearance of a descent imm fatuiis. This was the opinion of 
Mr, Tyrwhitt in a note on A • Midsummer -night's Dream, act iii. 
sc. 2. But although in the above instance [‘ The patch is kind 
enough,’ — The 2l6rchant of Venice, act ii. sc. 5], as well as in a 
multitude of others, a yatch denotes a fool or simpleton, and, by 
corruption, a clown, it seems to have been occasionally used in 
the sense of any low or Qiiean person. Thus in the passage in A 
Midsummer- night's Dream just referred to, Puck calls Bottom 
and his companions a crew of patches, rude mechanicals, certainly 
not meaning to compare them to pampered and sleek bulioons. 
Whether in this sense the term have a simple reference to that 
class of people whose clothes might he pieced or patched with 
rags ; or whether it is to be derived from the Saxon verb pmcan, 
to"^ deceive by false appearances, as suggested by the acute and 
ingenious author of The diversions of Purley, must be left to the 
reader’s own discernment.” Douce). 

patclieci — Any thing that's mended is hit, iii. 336 : Alluding to 
the patched or parti-coloured garment of the [domestic] fool” 
(Malone). 

patclied/oo/, a fool in a parti-coloured dress, ii. 310: compare 
-motley and motley -fool--- A. 

patchery, roguery, vi. 38, 568. 

patlictical, .affiectedly and fantastically serious [?] : a most pa the- 
tical nit I ii. 192; the most pathetical (“piteously moaning, pas- 
sionate,” CxiLDECOTT) hreah-promise, iii. 69. 
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patience is for poltroons, r. 237: So th^talmi pmvwh, Pazit-nza 

e pasto di mltToni, 

of necessity; Faflenve ]tcr/mve frlik 
Tn^0{> ; ^feantime, hare path'uce. Olar/ / 
l^hesQ passages is an ailnsion to tli6 
/fjoverbiaf sayin^N^Patien* perforce is a medicine fat a mad 
I ^og:''^^y^^rouerl)s\, W- 17G8. ^. 

■ lai^i fie.tj rmake mtient, to tranqnilHse : Paiknf //otie^ 

\ ^omparff in The Fcunous Jll.iionje of Cuptuhif 

\. u sii-^feas, pa^m Ibut your^elfe m'hihP Big. 1 2 verso). 

401): see^ ^^Si, ii. 427: '^AFatine is [properly] the 
small [for holding the bread] used with the 

chalice, in the administration of the eucharist. In the time of 
popery, and probably in the following age, it wms commonly made 
of gold” (Malone). 

patronage J to patronise, to support, to defend, t. 37, 50. 

pattern, an instance, an example: thin pa item of thy hutehm.e.% v. 
357; Thou cimninfBt pattern of excelling mtiare. vil im tlih paP 
tern of the loorn-^out age, Vm, 325; the patteniB of Ids foul begidUnrL 
vni. 444. ‘ 

pauca (a cant expression), the abbreviation of «««,•« win : i ;!48 ■ 
IV. 436. * 

pancas palahms* 

Paul’s, and he'll buy nie a horse in Smithjield : an I could get me hut 
a wife in the stews, I were manned, horsed, and wired---I bought him 
in, iv. 321 ; Thai it may he to-day read o'er in Paul's, v. 409 • “ In 
The Choice of Change [by N. Breton], 1598, 4to, it is said ‘a man 
must not make choyce of three things in three places — of a wife in 
yestminster, of a servant in Paules, or of a horse in Smithfleld • 
lest he chuse a queane, a knave, or a jade’ ” (Reed) : “ The body 
of old fet. Paul’s church in London was a constant place of resort 
ror bmness and amusement. Advertisements were fixed up there 
bargams made, servants hired, politics discussed, &c. &c.” ITares’s 
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€hianiano quelle tav<^tte con immagini sacre die si porgono a ba- 

. ciare nelle cMese. Nel Vocab. manca 1’ esempio al § 10 della voce 
2 n(ce in questo significato.” See pp. 50 and 499 of the (best) ed. of 

, . that most interesting biography, printed at Fkcuze, 1830, 12ino.) 

■]pay, to beat (“ To Pay (beat), Cmdo^ Percutio^ Coles’s Lat. and 
Engl. Bid .) : Here's that, I warrant you^ toill jxuj them all (with 
Quibble), i. 38 ; I paid nothing for it neither^ hut was paid for 7 ny 
Imming (with a quibble), i. 405. 

pay, to punish, to dispatch, (in slang phraseology) to settle: ^Hass, 
you'll pay lam then! Q' 'To pay, in old language, meant to thrash 
or heat and here signifies to hring to to Malone), 

iv. 474 ; tivo I uni sure 1 have paid ^ iv. 237 ; seven of the eleven I 
paid, iv. 238; I have p>aid Percy, iv. 282; He was paid for that, 
vii.^702; sorry that you have paid too much, and sorry that you are 
^ paid (a quibble—^ overcome by the drink”) too much, vii. 7'20. 

pay, to requite, “to hit” (Malone) ; on the cimicer, he ])ays you as 
surely as your feet hit the ground they step on, iii. 374. 

p3-y doionfor our offence, hy icelght, “pay the full penalty” (Warbue- 
ton), i. 450. 

payment, a punishment: If he come to-niorroiv, Pll give him his 
payment, iii. 9. 

peacll, to impeach, to accuse, to inform against, iv. 227 ; peaches, i. 
499. 

peak, to become emaciated : Shall he dwindle, peede, ami pine, vii. 8. 

peak, to mope, to be spiritless : peah. Like Johi-a<lream.s, vii. 146 ; 
the peaking (sneaking, pitiful) cornuto her husland, i. 391. 

pearl that pleas'd your empress' eye>-The,yi. 339: Alluding to the 
proverb, “ Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes see 
Black men, &c. 

peaSCOd instead of her ^ from whom I took two cods, mid, giving her 
them again, said, &c. — Irememher. the wooing of a, iii, 2G : Here pycas- 
cod means “ a peascod-branch,” and cods signify “pods,” as in the 
following passage of Camden’s Remains concernwg Britain, &c. ; 

“ King Richard the Second .... also used a pescod hranch with 
the cods open, but the pease out, as it is upon his robe in his 
monument at Westminster.” p. 453 (Impy^esses). ed. 1674 ; and so 
Coles, “A Cod (husk),J8^'%^^«, FoUiculus." Lat. and Engl. Diet: 
To explain Touchstone’s words more fully,«~“I remember the 
W'ooing of a peascod- branch instead of Jane Smile ; from which 
peascod branch I took two pods, and giving them again to the 
peascod -branch, who represented my mistress Jane vSmiie, I said,” 
c^c. : On tvhom, used in the present passage for 7ohich, see note 
iioj, vi. 606 : “ Our ancestors,” observes Mr. Halliweil, “ were fre- 
quently accustomed in their love-affairs to employ the divination 
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of a peascod,’' &c. ; aud sotoetMug of the same kind appears to 
havo been practised by rustic lovers at a comparativolj recent 
period, if Gay lias faithfully described the mainiers of liis time ; 
for in liis Fourth Pastoral I find Ilobnelia says* 

“ As peascods once I pluck’d, I eliaucM It) see 
One that was closely fil’d ^vitU three times three, 

■\Vhich w^lien I cropp’d I safely home convey M, 

And o’er my door the spell in secret laid," <,ve. ; 

In the two following passages of SImkespcnro pvasmd bears its 
usual signification, ‘‘the husk that contains the peas J.s' a 
is he/ore 'fis a iteascoil^ iii. ; a sheahti vii. 2G8* 

poat, a pet, a fontlling, a darling, iii. 116. 

pedant, a teacher of languages, a schoolmaster, ii. 1^:7, 226 (twice) ; 
iii. 140, 141, 142,157, 366. 

pedascule, iii. 141 : should have said Duhisf^alc ; but thiuk» 

ing this too honourable, he coins the word Pvdasnile, in imitation 
of it, from jiaJiniF (Wakbueton): ’‘I believe it is no coinage of 
Shakspearc's ; it is more probable that it Ituf In Ids traf/^ a ad he 
found IF (Stfevenh). 

peel’d, having a shaven crown, tonsured: PeeVd priest^ v. 15 : f.co 
note 35 , V. 8G. 

peer out^par out! ‘‘appear horns !” (Joixnbom), i. 390. 

peevish, appears to have generally signified, during Shakespeare’s 
days, “ silly, foolish, trifling,” &c. ; and such would seem to be its 
import in the greater number of the following passages, though, 
no doubt, the word was formerly used to signify, as now, “ pettish, 
perverse,” &c. : peevish girl, i. 318 ; he is sooielMmj -peemh (foolish) 
that VMy, i. 350 (where Malone thinks that^^C{^^'/.^/^ is Airs. Quickly ’s 
blunder for ^^reme—wrongly ; see Gilford’s note on Massinger's 
TFoA, vol. i. p. 71, ed. 1813) ; jiccr/s/i sheej)^ ii. 33 ; j7eecish qffieer, 
ii. 41 ; 2 ^€evisli bog, iii. 54 ; v. 31, 422 ; j^eeeish messenger, iii. 342 ; 
peevish self-toiWd harlotry, iv. 251 ; vi. 453 : peevish fellow, iv. 4G7 ; 
peevish broil, v. 39; peevish tohens, v. 74; pcc;vish food v, 317; 
peevish hraf, v. 368 ; peevish course, v. 393 ; peevish f mil , v. 436 ; 
peevish voids, vi. 90; peevish schoolboy^ vi. 078 ; this j?>tcrl6‘A odds, 
vii. 409 ; peevish jealousies, vii. 454 ; he Is strange and peevish, 
vii. 652. 

Peg-a-Eamsey, iii. 347, where see foot-note. 

peise, to weigh down, to oppress : Lest leaden shimher peke me dowii 
to-morrow, v. 445. 

peise, to poise, to balance : The world, tvho of itself is pelskl loell, 
j iv. 28. ^ 

pelican daughters^ TO. 300 : “ The young pelican is fabled to suck 
f tho mother’s blood" (Johnson). 
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pelleted, formed into small balls (globules, drops) : That mmm'd 
woe had 'pelleted in tears^ viii. 439. 

pelleted, consisting of small balls (baibstones) : Bij the discandylng 
of thh pelleted stornij yiL 561, 

pelt, to rage clamoronsly ; Another^ smother'd^ seems to pelt and sioear^ 
viii. 327, . , , ■ ^ 

pelting", paltry, .contemptible : pjeUmg, pettij officer^ i. 467 ; pcltinp 
rivei\ ii. 277 ; peltin/j fann^ iv. 124 ; pelting wars, vi. 79 ; pelting 
villages^ vii. 2%^^] pelting scurvy viii. 147. 

pencils, /zo, &g. — TFare: see ware pencils^ lio^ &g. 

Pendrag’On, m his litter^ sich^ <S:c. V. 45: “This hero %vas Uther 
Pendragon, brother to Aurelius, and father to King Arthur. Shake- 
speare [the unknown author of this play] has imputed to Pen- 
dragon an exploit of Aurehus, who, says Holinshed, ‘ even sicke of 
a fiixe as he was, caused himselfe to be carried forth in a litter 
with whose |>resence his people were so incouraged, that encoun- 
tering with the Saxons they -wan the victorie.’ Hist, of Scotland, 
p. 99” (Steevens) : “Hardyng {Chronicle^ chap. 72, 8 vo [p. 120, 
ed. Eilis, 1812, 4to]) gives the following account of liter Pea- 
dragon ; 

^ For wMche the kyng ordeyned a horse litter 
To Tbeare hym so then vnto the Verolame, 

Wher Occa laye, and Oysa also in feer., 

That Saynt Aihones nowe hight of noble fame, 

Bet downe the walles ; hut to hym forth they came, 

Wher in battayli Occa and Oysa were slayne. 

The felde he had, and therof was full fayne.’ ” (GrEEY.) 

penetrative, penetrating, vii. 578. 

penitent, used with a quibble, “ sorry” and “ doing penance Are 

pwnlient for your default to-day^ ii. 10. 

' ' \ ' 

Penker — To Friar: see Shaw— To Doctor^ <&c. 

penner, a case for holding pens, viii. 167. 

penny of ohser cation— By my^ ii. 183 : The allusion probably is to a 
celebrated tract, often reprinted, entitled A Pennyworth of Wit 

pensioners, gentlemen of the band of Pensioners, who wore a 
splendid uniform, i. 367 ; ii. 275. 

Pentliesilea, Queen of the Amazons, iii. 350 : It must bo remem- 
bered that Maria, to whom Sir Toby facetiously applies this name, 
is described as of diminutive size (Here Mr. G-rant White refers 
the reader for an account of her exploits and death to a juvenile 
publication of mine, — Select Translations from the Greek of Quintus 
SmyrncBus), 

percll — By many a dern and painful^ viii. 35 : “A perch is a mea- 
sure of five yards and a half,” says Sfceevens, and truly enough ; 



but the unknown author of this portion of (usino- hen 

the word fdr the sake of a rhyme) thought no more about the exac 
measure of a perch than Milton did about that of a rtml, when h( 
tells us that Satan “Iny floating mrw// a rond,'" 

perdu, a soldier sent on a forlorn hope (Fr. cfaid p, nh), vii. 

perdurable, lasting, iv. 485 ; Tii. 393. 

.. pOrd'UI’E.lblyj lastingly, i, 480. 
perdy, verily (ixir (lieu), ii. 40 ; iii. 382 ; iv. 435 ; vii. 3(1], 280. 
peregrinate, “of a foreign or outlandish cast” (Cai-ki.l), ii. 207. 

i.itkal, 1. o03 , Being once perjeeteel hm in grant i-vlt.-,-, i. 379, 

assured, well informed : Tlwii'rt per/eef, then. 
6tjj) &c. 111 . 4o( ; 'Thou hant a perfect thanght, iv. 7l*'- In i/dur 

<lc. vii. 0/73 ; I m perfect v.dtaf, vii. G08. 

took perforce. Mg ring aicag. ii. ;j8 - 
l^foree rny husharulfrom the abbeex, ii. 4(1 ; nhe pefree ndhZt 

forcTiii T-'n'e ibg father per- 

jorce, 111. 9 , i/e that perforce robe lions of their hearts, iv. 12, IxL 

Thou Must restore, i. 

perfomes- Their diseas'd = see diseas'd perfuues-Their. 

preservatives against disea-ses 
B ed Stenh • o p “ ? (’^^P'^^rra, amulcta, Plato, Rep. p. 420 

i-fu.- 0 . %ZtlSS'”'’ *" 

■^331’ period (utmost limit) of mg amhi- 

Steevens) 40r-3i/r f-M-ophe," 

V. 14b, a 2ienod of tmmtUuous broils v ‘31^3* 

This maid f7 hnss ^ ^ 2>oint vii. 332 : 

J ms would have seerM a «mod 8ic vii 349 * n hit i ^ r .. 

period, to put an end to : Perio* Ms comfort, vi. 510 
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perishen, perish, viii. 20. 

porjur©, vjcaring papera — Lihe ii, 198: perjure^ i.q, perjurer: 

formerly convicted perjurers, while undergoing punishment, wore 
a paper expressing their ofPence. 

perjure, to taint with perjury, to corrupt : want tmll perjure The 
ne'er-touclihl vestal^ 

perpend, to weigh, to consider attentively, i. 862 ; iii. 38, 393 ; iv. 
483; vii. 134. 

perplex’d, bewildered, distracted : Perp)lex'd in the ercireme^ 's^ii. 469 : 
a thing perplex'd Beyond self -explication^ vii. 679 ; Leaving Ms spoil 
perplex'd in greater pampYili, 

persever, to persevere, ii. 21, 298; iii 67, 256, 260; iv. 24; vii, 
110, 304 ; viii 59 ; i 301. 

Perseus’ horse^ vi. 18 : Here “our poet followed the author of The 
Destruction of Troy [see vi. 2], a book which furnished him with 
some other circumstances of this play. Of the horse alluded to in 
the text he found in that book the following account: ‘Of the 
blood that issued out [from Medusa’s head] there engendered Pe- 
gasus, or HiQ flying horse. By the flying horse that was engen- 
dered of the blood issued from her head, is understood, that of her 
riches issuing of that realme he [Perseus] founded and made a Mp' 
named Pegase, — and this shij) teas lihenedimto an horse fly ing^^ he. 
Again, ‘By this fashion Perseus conquered the head of Medusa, 
and did make Pegase, the most swift ship that was in all the 
world.’ In another place the same writer assures us, that this ship, 
which he always calls Perseus’ flying horse, ‘flew on the sea like 
unto a bird.’ Best of Troy^ 4to, 1617, p. 155-164” (Malone) : 
“ But though classic authority be wanting that Perseus made use 
of a horse, Boccaccio in his Genealogia Deorum, lib. xii. c. 25, has 
quoted Laefcantius as saying, that when Perseus undertook his expe- 
dition against Gorgon, at the instance of king Polydectus, he was 
accompanied by the winged horse Pegasus, but not that he used 
him in delivering Andromeda. Boccaccio adds, that others were 
of opinion that he had a ship called Pegasus. The liberties which 
the old French translators of Ovid’s Ifetainorphoseshme 
and their interpolations, are unaccountable. Some have cansed 
Perseus at the instant of his birth to bestride Pegasus, and travel 
away to Helicon. In the cuts to many of the early editions of 
Ovid, the designers have not only placed him on Pegasus in the 
adventure wuth Andromeda, but even in his attack upon Atlas”' 
(Douce) : Here Steevens remarks that “ our author perhaps ■would 
not have contented himself with merely comparing one ship to 
another and on a later line, in act iv. sc. 5, 

‘‘As hot as Perseus, spur thy Phrygian steed,” 
he observes, “As the equestrian fame of Perseus, on the present 
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occasion, mnsfc be alluded to, this simile will seirve to coiintenance 
my opinion, that in a former instance his horse wm meant for a 
real one, and not, allegorically, for a ship.’’ 

persOB-j a parson being indeed the original and correct form 

of the word, — persona ecelesim) : Master ^^rrsmi ^ ii. 194 (twice) ; Our 
person misdoubts if^ ii. 202. 

personating* of }dmself--lt must k vi. 50G : rersmailhaj for 
representing smphf (Wakburton). 

perspective did lend me — Contempt Ids scornful^ iii. 278; A. uuiural 
2 }€rs 2 )eetirc^ iii. 391; Like jmrsjxxiives, which rhjhlhj g(ad upm}^ &c. 
iy. 131 : The several kinds of perspective glasses that were used 
in Shakespeare's time may be found collected together iti Scot’s 
IJkcoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, 4to, Book xiii. ch. 19. They cannot 
be exceeded in number by any modern optician's shop in England. 
Among these, that alluded to by the Duke [in the second of the 
above passages] is thus described : ‘ There be glasses also wherein 
one man may see another man's image, and not his own'’ (Dt)rc*E) : 
“ This [^Like j^ksperHves, nduch rightly gaz'd upon^ &€.] is a f ne 
similitude, and the thing meant is this: amongst mitthemuilmi 
recreations, there is one in opiks, in which a figure is drawn, 
wherein all the rules of pe/rspieciivc are inrerled : so that, if held 
in the same position with those pictures which are drawm accord- 
ing to the rules of perspective^ it can present nothing but confu- 
sion : and to be seen in form, and under a regular appearance, it 
must be looked upon from a contrary station ; or, as Bbakespeare 
says, * ey’d awry’ ” (Warburtom) : “ Dr. Plot’s History of afford- 
sliire^ p. 391, explains this perspective, or odd kind of ‘pictures 
upon an indented board, which, if beheld directly, you only per- 
ceive a confused piece of work; but, if obliquely, you see the 
intended person’s picture;’ which, he was told, was made thus: 
‘The board being intended [or furrovred with a plough-plane], 
the print or painting was cut into parallel pieces equal to the 
depth and number of the indentures on the board, and they “were 
pasted on the fiats that strike the eye holding it obliquely, so that 
the edges of the parallel pieces of the print or painting exactly 
joining on the edges of the indentures, the work was done’ ” (Ton- 
let): Fcrspecilve. Apparently used for a kind of optical decep- 
tion, showing different objects through or in the glass from what 
appeared without it ; like the anamorphosis.” JS^ares’s Gloss, (Com- 
pare Baxter’s Sir P. Bydmys Oimmia^ 160G ; 

“ Glasses persfectlne. 

Composed by Arte Geometiicall, 

: ’ < Whereby beeno wrought thinges Supernatural! ; 

^ with halfe bodies, men going in th’ Ayre, 

Men all deformed, men as angels fayre, 

Besides other ibinges of great admiration, 
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perspectively, as in a perspective, W, 506 : see tlie preceding 
article. 

persuade, “to treat by persuasion” (Johnson s : hava all 

permadecl with ii. 387. 

pertly , alertly, quickly : appear, and pertly I i. 219. 

pertly, saucily : that perthj front your toivn, vL 78. 

pervert, to turn away or aside : pervei't the present wrath He hath 
ayainst hmself yIL &1Q, 

pestering, crowding, thronging, vi. 212 (So in Alarum for London 
1602, ’ 
“ It is impossible to passe the streetes, 

They are so pesterd with this hraiusicke crew.” Sig. e). 

petar, ov petard, an engine, charged with powder, used to blow up 
gates, 8lg. vii. 172. 

Peter of Pomfret, iv. 53 : “ This man was a hermit in great i^epute 
with the common people. Notwithstanding the event is said to 
have fallen out as he had prophesied, the poor fellow %vas inhu- 
manly dragged at horses’ tails through the streets of Warham, and, 
together with his son, who appears to have been even more innocent 
than his father, hanged afterwards upon a gibbet. See Holiiished’s 
Chronicle, under the year 1213” (Douce) : “ In the old ‘ King John’ 
[The Troiohlesome Raigne of John, &c., see vol. iv. 3] there is a 
scene between the prophet and the people, but otherwise altogether 
undeserving of notice” (Collieu). 

pew-fellow, one who sits in the same pew— a companion, a part- 
ner, V. 426 (“ Faith, certaine pufellowes of mine, that haue bin 
mued vp,” &C. Wilson’s Cohlers Projdiesie, 1594, sig. f4: “Loose 
not a minute, pue fellow, leaue him not yet,” <S:c. Dekker’s Jf it he 
not good, the Diiiel is in it, 1612, sig. g4 verso). 

pewter brass, ami all things that belong To house or honseheeping, 
iii. 138 : Pewter, as Steevens observes, would seem to have been 
too costly to be used in common even in the reign of Elizabeth. 
From the Household Book of the Fifth Earl of Northumberland, 
begun in 1512, it appears that vessels of pewter were hired by the 
year. 

Plieezar, “ a made word from plieeze' (Malone), i. 353 : see the 
next article. 

plieeze you — ril, iii. 105 ; Pll pliee^e his pride, vi. 41 : To '/dieeze, 
says Giiord (note on Jonsoii's Worhs, vol. iv. p. 189), is “ to heat, to 
chastise, to liumhlc, &c., in which sense it may be heard every day 
[in the west of England] according to Mr. Staunton, Til pliecw 
you “ was equivalent exactly to Pll tichle you'' 

Pllilip and Jacob — Come, “ On the arrival of the feast of Philip and 
James, Apostles, May 1st” (Halliwexx), i. 488. 
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‘ Pli3p.% iT. 11 : FUUp WM, and slill is, a name for tto 

common sparrow, perBap from ite mhB.pMp^pfdp : the speaker, 
now Bit Richard^ disdains Ms old name Pklltp, (See the not-nridc* 
servedly celebrated poem entitled Fhjlhjp Bpamme^ in nay edition 
of Skelton’s Works ^ vol. i. p. 51.) 

. vii. 525: Cleopatra applies tliig epithet io 

AntoxifB sword in allnsion to his vafonr at the battle of Philippi 
, (Mr. Stannton’s explanation— ‘Hhe sword so named after the 
great battle of Philippi,” as if there was some particular sword 
so named — is hardly right). 

PMlip’s daughters — Baink v. 1” : “Meaning the four daughters of 
Philip mentioned in the 21st chapter of the Acts ^gAhe AimsUeP 

. ■ (Hanmeb). ' ■ ■ 

pIxilosOpllGr’s two stones-— A ^ iv. 363: Johnson I beliweds right ■ 
in explaining this, “more than the philosophers stone,” or twice 
the value of the philosophers stone * though, as Parmer observes. 

“ Gower has a chapter in his Qmfessio Amanth, ' Of the three stones 
that philosophers made,’ ” d:c. (The double entnidre here is obvious.) 

plxiSHOlIiy, physiognomy, hi. 272 (This contraction was formerly 
common, and not regarded as a vulgarism : “ Phisnomie or phisi- 
ognomie of mans face. Metascopie^ mine, le traict chi vuaneA Cot- 
grave’s Ft, and Engl, EivL)* 

ph^nix doicn, Viii. 442 : “ I suppose she means matcMeBs, rare, 
down” (Malone). ^ 

phraseless, beyond the power of language to describe justly, viiL 

445* 

pia mater, “the membrane that immediately covers the substance of 
the brain” (Steeyens), used in the sense of the brain itself, i.194- 
iii. 337; vi. 29. ’ 

pick, to pitch : rilpieh you, o'er the pules eke, v. 670 ; as Kiuh As I 
could pick my lance, vi. 140* 

pickaxes— poor, vH. 706: “Meaning her fingers" (JOHNSOS). 

picked, scrupulously nice, foppish, coxcombical, fastidious : He is 
too picied, II. 207 ; My piched man of ooimtries, iv. 10 ; the aqe is 

. c/rmcn so piel-ed, vil 

pickers and stealers— By these, By these hands, vii. 162 • “ Tlie 
phrase is taken from our church catechism, where the catoclmmen, 

; IE his duty to his neighbour, is taught to keep his hands from 

pichng and stealiwf' (Wii alley). 

I pickings, insignificant : such pichAny yrievanccs, iv. 368. 

' pick-purse — At hatid, quoth: see At hand, &c. 

, pidfcythauks, fawning parasites, iv. 254: “A pick-thank is one 

\\ , ? ' M-H Hi rHI I IliillHiHiKi-vf I ‘ I ; i H; ,1 ■: ^ : f i i/lHi > i 



wlio gathers or collects favour, thanks, or applause, by means df 
flattery” (Douce). 

Fickt-liatch, i. 36G : In spite of all that has been written about 
this celebrated retreat of prostitutes and thieves, — from the ear- 
liest notes on Shakespeare down to Mr. P. Onnningham’s Hand- 
hoohfor London f-it would seem that the exact position of Piclct- 
hatch remains to be determined: “In Shakespeare’s time, that 
portion of London which is now bounded on the Korth by Old 
Street, on the East by Golding Lane, on the South by Barbican, 
and on the West by Goswell Street and the Charter-house, con- 
sisted for the most part of scattered collections of small tene- 
ments, generally with gardens attached to them, and a few alleys 
or courts. Somewhere in this small portion of the metropolis 
was situated the notorious resort ol^ad characters, which was 
known as the Pickt-hatch ; that name, it is conjectured, being 
derived from the iron spikes placed over the half -door, or hatch, 
one of the characteristics of a house of ili-fame,” &c. &C. (Halli- 
well). 

picture in Utlle : see little— In. 

picture of We Three— The: see Three— The ftcinre of We. 

pied, parti-coloured : ined fool (court- jester) in his parti- 

coloured dress, i. 212 ; dahies ]}ied^ ii. 235 ; streahhl and pled^ ii. 
355 ; p'oiid-xned.' viii. 398. 

pieduess, variegation, diversity of colour, iii. 468. 

pierced through the ear — That the hriiishl heart ivas, vii. 390 : see 
note zi, vii. 474. 

plgllt, pitched: fents^ Thus proudlg pight^ iqwn our Phrygian plains ^ 
vi. 100. 

pigllt, fixed, settled : And found him pight to do it^ vii. 276. 

pig-nuts, earth-nuts, i. 206. 

pikes with a vice— You mmt put in they ii. 138: “The circular 
, ^ bucklers’ of the sixteenth century, now called more commonly 

■ targets, had frequently a central spike, or ‘pike,’ usually affixed 
by a screw. It was probably found convenient to detach this spike 
occasionally ; for instance, in cleaning the buckler, or in case of 
that piece of defensive armour being carried about on any occasion 
when not actually in use. A sharp projecting spike, four or five 

inches long, w’ould obviously be inconvenient ‘ Tice’ is tlio 

French r/iSy a screw, a -word still in common use, the female screw 
being called ecrouT Note (communicated by Mr. Albert Way) in 
Thoms’s Three NoteleU on BhahespearCy x>. 128. 

pildiei*, a scabbard, a sheath, vi. 429. 
pilcliers, xilchards, iii. 360. 

piPd upon Jus faith — The fabric of Ids folly y whose foundation L% 
VOL, IX. '' Y 
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This folly wMcb is erected on th|. foundation of selilcd bcilicT* 

(Steevens), iii, 433. 

pilsd, as thou uri iviedjfor (t Preucii rfJvef/i, 4-iS : a qiiibWo ladriYM n 
‘^stripped of hair, bald” (from the Fiviich disease), 
and piled as applied to velvety tlme-jdh‘d rdeei ineatiing “ the fioeHii 

and costliest kind of velvet.’* 

pill, to pillage, to spoil, to rob, vi. 548 ; //?7A/, iv. Till ; v. 3C7. 

Pillicock, vii. 300: This word ms fref|iien% used as a term of 

■ ■■.: .endearment :“Pinchmo, n. jmwf-eoeJee^ u pH tiro ft t\ a tUudisu a 
hfhaietl huiy Florio’s ItnL ami EnpL Diet,: Tnrelnrean. HFrin. 
tiir. Mif piUiaovte, my pnitle I'aniier Cotgrnves /’*. #/. 7 
Did.: B^wt plUkoeh had another raeaning; see Florlos //f?o 
Enyt Diet, in Piniolo,” “Piiga,” and Eobinetto." 

pin, the wooden nail of the target : ekariny the li. 102 ; the eery 
pin. ofliis heart deft, vi. 418 : see dont. 

pin-and-web— 27^r, iii. 420; the m-h ami the pi a, Tii. 301 : Catar- 
atta .... a diinncsso ofsiyJd oeva dom'd hy h-'anorrs harflntd in f hi- 
des called a Cataract, f>r a pin and a ?frhd Fluritfs ita.\ 

Ene/L Did.: **Ta3’e. Anyjilna\ or thinne d'inm\ <i'r. .* ami 
a 'pin or weh in td eye^ a irhltefihnc oiier(jrrm:i,aj the find 
grave’s Fr. and Emjl. Diet : ‘AV webbe in the eye. Mai'da en ta-iL 
(mylee cn Vanl^ taye en Valid Id. (.sub “To woaue*’): A Pin in 
the Eye, Catarada, saijuslod Coles’s Lat. and EmjL Did. 

pin-buttock, a sharp, pointed buttock, iii. 228. 

pinch’d thing — A, iiL 43G: ‘^The sense, I think, is, . , , , a moro 
child’s baby, a thing pinched out of clouts, a pui^pct for them to 
move and actuate as they please” (Hi-U’ni) : l^aiiaps so. 

pink eyne^ small, winking, half -shut eyes (‘‘ Oei! rle rat, A smalt eye^ 
pinhe~cye^ Utile slghtd Cotgrave’s Fr. and EmjL Did,).x\\. 5:m,1 

pinked, worked in eyelet-holes, v. 5G8. 

■pioner,- a; pioneer, viL. .127; viiL 326; pmnerH^ iv. 453; viL 426: 
Pioneers were generally soldiers who, on account of misconduct, 
had been degraded to the ofEce of pioneer (As to the okl form of 
the,.word, Milton writes in Pami/Ae. ^ 

in Paradise Regained B. iii. 330 ; see the first eds. of those poems ; 
but in the eds. of Todd, Keightley, <Sc. we find pioneers”), 

pip outf — A : see hvomnd-thudy^ iic. 

pipe-wine /A9if tdth him; rilmahe him dauce-^I ihint Ishali drluk 
in, i. 380: Canary is the name of a dance, as well as of a mine. 
Ford lays hold of both senses” (Tyk-w^iiitt) : Ford teams canary 
pipe-toke, because the canary dance is performed to a tabor and pipd^ 

: , (Bouce) : here drinh in is merely the old phraseology for drink.” 

; p5.SSing- conduit— OTe, v. 177 ; Hear the Eoyal Exchange : it was 

1 1 ‘ pi up. by John Weis, grocer, mayor in 1430. 
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pissing wluie — A, A sliorfc .time, i.. 311:'. The phrase was formerly 
common enough. 

pitch: “A Pitch (measure), modus, TIibj fiie a very high Pitch, 
Afhjiodani cx'ahe rolitant, I would have you tell me what Pltcli lie 
ivas of, VeHni milil dicas qua staturafueritA Left, and Engl. 

Dirt,: Pitch, The height to which a falcon soared, before she 
stooped upon her prey ... It was used also, and still is, for height 
„ ill genera! ; But this perhaps, was the, origin ^ of that use.” Nares’s 
Gloss . : Ofwhal validity and pitch soccr,in. 327; IIoio high n jutch 
his rcsrdiitlon snars I iv. 108 ; were the whole frame here^ It Is of such 
a spacious lofig pitch (stature), &C..V, 28 ; icldeli flies the higher pitch, 
V. 20 ; vdnit a pitch she flew, v. 128 ; above Ids falcon s pitch, ibid. ; 
Into '■what pitch he please, v. 511 ; mount herjdfch, vi. 207 ; Iwund a 
2)1 kh above dull woe, vi. 401 ; flg cm ordmetry pitch, vi. 617. 

pitcll afield, V. 30 ; pitch our hatile, v. 313 ; piitehed battle , iii. 126 ; 
plfcidd battle, v. 295 : To understand this allusion \^pdkh afield,^ 
First Part of King Ilairg VI. act iii. sc. 1], it must be remembered 
that before beginning a battle it was customary for the archers and 
other footmen to encompass themselves with sharp stakes firmly 
pitched in the ground, to prevent their being overpoivered by the 
cavalry. Thus, in a previous speech, act i. sc, 1, 

‘ No leisure lind he to eiirank his men ; 

He wanted pikes to set before liis archers ; 

Instead whereof, sharp stakes, plucdv’d out of hedges, 

They jatched in the ground confusedly, 

To l:eep the horsemen off from breaking in’ ” (StauXTON). 

pitcll and pagf iv. 444: A proverbial expres.sion equivalent to 
*‘Fay down atoiice,” ^vPay on- delivery” (‘‘One of the old law’s of 
Blaclavell-liall was, iliat ‘ a pouny he ptfld b^’ the oinier of: ever\' 
bale of cloth fov jilkhingP pAuirEU; who, as Nures in Gloss, ob- 
serves, seems to suggest that the expression originated from plkhlmj 
goods in a market, and paying immediately for their standing). 

pitclisrs hui'c ears, iii. 16G ; v. 301: A proverbial saying: ‘‘It ap- 
pears from A Dialogue both Pleasaivnt and Pleilfail, Isy lYilliani 
Bulieyn, 1564, that the old proverb is this, ‘ Small pitchers have 
ears’” (Maloxi?/). 

piteously pafonnd, vi. 340 : see note 1 39, vi. 375. ■ ■ ' - 

pittikins : see 'Ods plUllins, 

pitying', “remitting his ransom” (JoHxsox) : Eansoming him or 
pitying, vi. 152. 

place, a seat, a mansion, a i*esidence : TIds is no j dare ; this house Is 
but a butcher g (wdiere Bteevens and Malone understand p‘la>’c to 
signify “a mansioiidiouse,” wdiile according to Mason, "Adam 
merely means to say— This is no place for you”), iii. 2;> : the hcari 
ami jdace Of general viii. 44 ; Love laeVd a duxlilng, and 

made hin her place, Viii. iVi. 


m 
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place ^ a term !e falooniry, meaning “tbe greatest elevation wMch a 
Wrd of prey attains in its fUght” (Oifford’s note on 
WorhH,yolbr,-p. 141, ed. ISIS): A falcon, fownang In hrr priffa 
of 'j)la€c, vii. 30 : and see toicei\ 

plaCO — In, Present a Gallicism,’’ Sr liEvnxrf): ^hai nhe a^an 

there in place, v, 291 ; -whcji Clarence is in 'phec, v. 
place, precedence : Thnt theg fahe place, when Virttn's ylerlp hones, 
&c. iii. 209 ; Due reference of place and erldhiimn, vii, 300. 
place, an oflice of honour, preferment : fhj plans nhaii Still migh- 
hour mine, iii. 43S. 

placket, iii, 483 ; yi, 37 ; plachefs, ii. 187 ; iii. 473 ; 301 : Whether 

or not placket had originally an indelicate meaning (see Steeveiis^s 
Amnerian note on King Lear, act iii.se. 4) is more than I can deter- 
mine. It has been very variously explained — a petticoat, an under- 
petticoat, a pocket attached to a petticoat, the slit or opening in a 
petticoat, and a stomacher ; and it certainly vras occasionally used 
to signify a female, as peitkoat is now: *‘Tlie term pitch' i is still 
in use, in England and America, for a petticoat, and, in some of 
the provinces, for a shift, a slit in. the petticoat, a pocket, c^c.'’ 
(Halhwell) : As to the word ‘ placket,’ in ‘ An exact Chrono- 
logie of memorable things’ in T17i&‘ Intcrprckr, 3rd edit.. h>71, it 
is said to be ^ sixty*six years since maids began to wear plackets.’ 
According to Middleton, the placket is Hhe open part’ of a petti- 
coat ; and the word is not altogether obsolete, ninco the opening 
in the petticoats of the present day is still called * the placket 
hole,’ in contradistinction to the pocket hole.” Chappell’s Papular 
Music of the Olden Time, &c. vol. ii. p. 518, sec. ed. (A writer of 
the age of Charles the Second uses plackets in the sense of apnns 
(perhaps of petUcoaU ) ; “ The word Love is a fig-leaf to cover the 
naked sense, a fashion brought up by Eve, the mother of jilts : 
she cuckolded her husband with the Serpent, then pretended to 
modesty, and fell a making present!}".” Crown e’s Sir Court! g 

Nice, act ii.'p. 13, ed. 1685). 

plEgIl8, a punishment : 7nade her sin and her the plague, iv. 17. 
plague, to punish: Make mBtruments to plague us,\u. 341 ; 2dagutd 
for her sin . . . ,plaguhl for her, A^id with her pi agihJ, iv. 17 ; hath 
plagiCd thy Moody deed, v, 308* 
plain a, Is plainly a hsh, i. 234. 

plain, to complain : The king hath cause to plain, %ni, 294. 
plain, to make plain : PU plain with speech, viii. 34. 
plaining, a complaint, iv, 117 ; plain ings, ii. 7, 

^ plainly, openly*. hoiQplamly 1 1mm horm this hiiskess, vi, 224. 

1 1 pl&m*BOng, *‘'by which expression the uniform inodulation or 
^ ■; I simplicity of the cliaunt was anciently distinguished, in opposition 
'.jrr'sio prick-song or variegated music sung by note” (T. 'WABroii), 
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iv. 451 (twicej—iisediiietaplioricallj) I IT. 499 (used metaphorically) ; 
The 2)1 Clin- Bomj emhoo^ii.2'^9, 

plaiicll6 d 5 plaakedj made of boards, i 492. . .» ■ 

plantage to the 7noon->--As^ Yh b2 ; plantagef i,e.'plmts,Yegokitlon : 
Alluding to the common opinion of the infiuence the moon has 
over what is planted or sown, which was therefore done in the 
increase” (Warbueton). 

plamtEill, ajilain ii. 184 ; 7io salve, sh\ hut a plantain, ibid. ; 

To ivr jiltiutain- leaf is excellent f 07' that, yL$QQ ; Need not a plantain, 
viii. 130: The leaves of the plantain (the herb so called,-— 
tago major , — not the tree) were supposed to have great efficacy in 
healing wounds, stanching blood, <S:c, 

plaixtatioilj colonising, i. 190. 

plants, the soles of the feet, feet: Some o’ tJieii' plants (with a 
quibble) are ill-rooted ah'eadg, yiL 532. 

plasli, a pool, iii. 114. 

Plashy, iv, 112, 133, 134: “The lordship of Flashy was a town 
of the Duchess of Gloster’s in Essex. See Hall’s Chronicle, p. 13” 
(Theoi]ald). 

platas, pieces of silver money: As ptaies droppxl from. Ids imehct, 

: vii. 589. 

platforms, plans, schemes, v. 24. 

plats the manes of Iio-rses m the night — That very Mah That, vi. 403 : 
According to Douce, this “ alludes to a very singular superstition 
not yet forgotten in some parts of the country. It was believed 
that certain malignant spirits, whose delight was to wander in 
groves and pleasant places, assumed occasionally the likenesses of 
women clothed in white; that in this character they sometimes 
haunted stables in the night-time, carrying in their hands tapers 
of Vvmx, which they dropped on the horses’ manes, thereby plaiting 
them in inextricable knots, to the great annoyance of the poor 
animals and vexation of their masters. These hags are luentioned 
in the works of ’William of Auvergne, bishop of Paris in the Pith 
century,” &c. 

plausibly, by acclamation, viii. 340. ^ ^ 

platiswe, pleasing, taking: his pilmisive iii. 214 ; 

'inanners, yH. 120. 

plaiisive, specious, plausible : It must he a very invention, 

iii 257. 

play at dice — Do the loiv-ratcd English, Do play at dice for the low- 
rated English, iv. 468. 

play the. men, play the part of men, behave with courage, i. 175 ; 
pUafcl the men, v. 21. 
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PLAY’D-^FLUMMET. 


play’d your pnze---Yott ham^ rl 294 : A metaphor lic^rrowoil from 
the fencing-school, prizes being plaj^ed for certain degrc-es in the 
schools where the Art of Defence was taoght, — degrees, it appears, 
of lliistor, Provost, and Scholar (‘^To sec in that place such a 
strange headless© Courtier letting vp and downe like the Tslicr 
of a Fenco-schoole about top/a// pr/,rc.” Greene's (J rip fur rr 
Churfe*, sig. B 3, ed. 1620 : 

“ But ivhile Argantes thus hispr/ifc.’^ tl'c. 

Fairfax’s traasL of Tasso’s Genn^akmme^ B. to. st* 1011). 

play-feres, play-fellows, viii. 191 : see jc/t. 
pleached, interwoven, intertwined, ii. 103 ; phavlul arm^ nrm.s 
folded in each other,” Johnson:), vii. 578: and see crfr-pJrveJt^d^ 
ScQ,^ ixnd fhich-pkacheJ, 

pleasaiice, pleasure, delight, vii. 411 ; viii. 458. 
please-mail, an officious parasite, ii. 224. 

Please one, wirJ air — J .v t/fC rery iroc Hannii iii. 3f«8 : An 

allusion to 

“ J preitie neive Jhdlad, hUift uhuI : 

TIu: Cma' vpan the wuU, 

07 ie and pleme <dl d' 

which consists of seventeen seven-line stanzav«;, and is signed II. T. 
It was entered in the Stationers’ Books, 18th Jan, 1591-2 : but if 
the initials R. T. stand for Rkhtml Tarhkoi the actor (as they 
most probably do), the ballad must have been current Ijefor© that 
period, since Tarleton was dead in 1588. 
plighted, ‘‘complicated, involved” (Johnson): pllyhkd runnhap 
vii. 257. 

plot — Ifi this private, In this “ sequestered spot of ground” (BIa lon h), 
V. 135. 

plot, Whereoji the nimihers cannot try the cause, &c. — A, “A spot, a 
space whereon the numerous force collected, tS:c.” (Caldecott), 
vii. 179. 

plot to lose — Were there hut this single, “plot, iu\ piece, portion; 
applied to a piece of earth, and here elegantly transferred to the 
body, carcass” (IYakbituton), vi, 193. 
plow, Fluelien’s Welsh pronunciation of hhnv, iv, 452. 
pluck off a Utile, “let us still further divest preferment of its glare, 
let us descend yet lower, and more upon a level with your own 
quality” (Steevens), v. 515. 

plueking the grass, to kmiojvliere siu the wind, il 345 : “ By hold- 
ing up the grass, or any light body that will bend by a gentle blast, 
t ^ the direction of the wind is found” (Johnson). 
plxCOtO up, to prank up, to gratify, vii. 394. 

plumBiet, a plumb-line, for sounding the depth of the water, i. 
i ,[ I ?^7 ;,igmram& itself k a plummet oV me, i. 415,— a passage which 
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lias beea variously explained ; by Tjrwhitt, ignorance itself is not 
so low as I am, by the length of a plummet line by Grant 
White “ [ignorance itself] ‘ points out my deviations from rectitude 
in allusion to the censures of him * who makes fritters of English.* 
plllllip 3 r 5 plump, fat, vii. 53G. 

pltirisy, a plethora, a superabundance, vli, 190 ; viii. 193. 
poaoll, poclw^ or to thrust : PU poach at Mm Honievnnj^Vi. lo8. 
pocas p<dahmH : see palahras^ 

point, a tagged lace, common in ancient dress, — points being ge-ne- 
rall}' used to fasten the hose or breeches to the doublet, but some* 
times serving merely for ornament : a, silken iv. 31G ; 1 / one 
linn/d'] ljrcal\ the other will hold (with a quibble), iii 335 ; itco 
broken points^ iii. 144 ; points more them all the laavfers m Bohemia 
can learnedly hannllG (with a quibble), iii. 472 ; Their points hebnj 
broken^ — Poiii. Down fell their hose (with a quibble, — Pointz choos- 
ing to take jminls in the sense of “ tagged laces'’), iv. 238 ; \otth 
two points on your shotdder? ("‘as a mark of liis commission,” 
Johnson), iv. 3 4-1 ; TIh7/.f. one that ties his points, vii. 531. 

point — Already at a, vii. 57 : ‘‘ Let vs be at a poynt what is best to be 
done. (Jonsiiliiamas quid factit, sit opdlni'diitl' Hormanni Yuhjarla, 
sig. [second] m ij, ed. 1530. “ To he at point bo at a stay or 

stoi3, i. c. settled, determined, nothing farther being to be said or 
done” (Ahuows.uitit, who gives various examples of this phrase in 
Notes and Queries tor ]\Iay 28, 1853, vol. vii. p. 521) : In the present 
passage J^Ir. Halliwell explains ai a point “ i:)i*epared.” 

point of -war, a strain of military music, iv. 364 : see note 64 , iv. 110. 
point — To, exactly ; Hast thoii spirit, Pcrfonndl to itoint the tempest 
that I hade thee y i. mi 

’point, to appoint : 'pomted tinies^iii. 140 ; the 'pointed duyfiii, 112 ; 

'Pointing to each Jus thunder^ viii. 356. 
point- devise, finicaily-exact, minutely- exact : piohit-dcvhe com- 
2Mnions, ii. 208 ; pulnt-deidse in your accoutrements^ iii. 45 ; / idU he 
p>oinbdevise the very man, iii. 358. 

poise, weight, moment, importance : of some p>om, vii. 278 of 
2>oise, vii. 418. 

pokillg“Sticks of steel, instruments for setting the plaits of ruffs, 
and made of steel, that they might be used hot, iii* 472. 

Polack, a Pole, an inhabitant of Poland, vii. 133, 178, 210 (as an 
adjective); Folaeks^ vii. 105. 

pole — The soldier's, vii. 582: “He at whom the soldier’s pointed as 
at a pageant held high for observation” (Johnson) ; “ The I 
apprehend, is the standard^ (Boswell), 
pole-dipt vineyard, a vineyard in which the pfoles are dipt (em- 
braced) by the vines, i. 220 : see cUiy, 
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polled, shoru, bald-headed : thajxilkd bitehclor, ¥lii. li!4. 

polled, bared, cleared: Imm Im jmmage palled^ 

pomander, either a composition of various perfumes, wrcniglii 
into the shape of a ball or other form, and worn in the poeket. or 
about the neck ; or a case, sometimes of gold or silver, for con- 
taining such a mixture of perfumes (Fi\pmHme iii. 48M : 

-—where, whether the word means the perfume'lmll or the case, 
the article in question was, of course, of a very inferior Idiitl. 

pomewater^ a species of apple f*A poinewaterdrce, uufius enr- 
honariffJ' Coles's LaL ami EngL JJkt.)^ ii, 102. 

Poiiapey Af Gi^cat — Samge khmfkrH [sfo/dA?], y, *‘Tiic poet 
seems to have confotinded the story of Ponipey with some other'' 
( JoimsoN) : Pompey being killed by Achillas and Septimius at 
the moment that the Egyptian fishing-boat, in wiiich they were, 
reached the coast, and Ids head being thrown into tlie sea (a 
circumstance which Shakespeare found in ISIorth's iraiislation of 
Plutarch), his mistake does not appear metre extrimrdiaary than 
some other’s which have been pointed out in liis It is re- 

markable that the introduction of Pompey among Shake- 
speare’s additions to the old play,” <S:c. (Maijike)* 

poor fool : aoe/oo/— Poor. 

pooror mommi'^Upon farf^Fot less reason, upon meaner motives'’ 

(J oiinson), vii. 503. 

Poor- John j hake salted and dried, i. 203 ; vi. 389. 

poporin pem% vi. 409 : Pfperingue is a town in French Flanders, 
two leagues distant from Ypres. From hence the Poperin pear 
was brought into England .... The rvord was chosen [here], I 
believe, merely for the sake of a quibble, which it is not necessary 
to explain” (Malone). 

popinjay, a parrot, iv. 216. 

popular, of the people ; ha$e^ common^ and popmka\ iv. 470. 

popularity — Froin open haunts ancl^ iv. 423: poimlanfu^ i.e. 
plebeian intercourse ; an unusual sense of the word ; though per- 
haps the same idea was meant to be commiinicatod by it in Khiff 
I-hnry IF. Part I. [act iii. sc. 2], where King Eichard II. is repre- 
sented as having ‘EnfeofE’d Mmsdf to populurUf ” (Stbevkxs). 

porpeutiue, a porcupine, iL 25, 30, 32, 49, 50 ; v. 152 ; vi. 28 ; vii. 
122 . 

porrillg6r---Jl0*_pwiM, Her pinked [worked in eyelet-holes] cap, 
which looked as if it had been moulded on a porringer” (Mai.one), 

> _ V. 568. 

jport.j external pomp of appearance, state : skowlmj u mom sweliinp 

? t|i magnifieots of grmUst port^ IL 387 Keep koum^ md 

i ; ' I pdr% and servants^ iii. 119 ; the name and port of gentlemen^ v. 165. 
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port, a gate : heside ihepori, Hi. 250 ; ihr part, hrd^ III rpre her, 
vi. 70; Come, ta ihepmi, ¥1. 71 ; ta the port of Ihittc, vlL 500; Ihuir 
ear .... inia vihone party vHi, 196 ; the ports uf slumber, i\\ 381 ; tel 
the parts he guarded, vi. 154 ; The ciUj ports, vi. 233 ; aj^cn gmir it,!- 
charged ports, vi 575 ; Aii^^orts lU bar, vil 276. 

port, to bring into port : The saiUy that must these vessels port, %iii, 1 92. 

POrtEble, snllerable, bearable : all these are jiortablCy %ii. 56 ; IIou) 
light and jjf^rkddCyVii. 3i)B. 

portagB, ail outlet, — port-lioles: the portage afthe head, iv. 450. 

portage, ^‘safe arrival attbe port of life’’ (STEBims,— whose ex- 
planation seems hy no means certain) : TJuj loss is more than can 
thg portage quit, Yiii, B7, 

portaHCe, bearing, carriage, deportment, behaviour : vi. 178 ; vii. 387.. 

possess, to inform precisely : Possess the people, ii. 136 ; Possess ns, 
possess usy iii. 350 ; possess thee ivhat she 1% yL 70; I have qiosses.^ll 
him mg most stag Can be hut brief, i. 492 ; Is he get possess'd How 
much tec would f ii. 355 ; I hare pmssessll goiir grace, ii. 395 ; I hare 
possessll goii with, iv. 51 ; Is the senate possessed of this? vi. 102. 

possess, *’ tD have power over, as an micloan spirit” (Jolmson's 
Did.), to render insane : both man a, id master is qmssessll, ii. 41 ; I 
ivas jjossessll, ii, 49 ; He is, sure, jwssesstYl, iii. 368; Legion hiuiself 
2 )oss£ssf:d him, iii. 370 ; piassessll now to depose thyself, iv. 125 ; vdio 
since jmsscsses (diamber maids and vxutlmj -women, vii- 314 (In this 
passage Shakespeare appears to have had an eye to the prctcucled 
possessions of certain chambermaids and wniiting- women recorded 
in Harsnet’s Deduraikm of egregious Popish Impostures, 1G03). 

possession, insanity, frenzy (see the preceding article) : Ihm limg 
hath this qmssession held the man? ii. 44. 

posset, i. 356, 415 ; gpossets, vii. 22 : It was the custom formerly to 
take a posset 3nst before going to bed: Posset, says Eandle 
Holme in his Acadeiiiy of A rmoury, B. iii. p. 84, is ^ hot milk poured 
on ale or sack, having sugar, grated bisket, [and] eggs, with other 
ingredients boiled in it, which goes all to a curd’ ” (Maioi^e) : But 
there were various receipts for making a posset. 

posset, a verb formed from the preceding word ; it doth -posset And 
curd, &c. vii. 124. 

post indeed, For she will score your fault uqmn my jmie — I shall be, ii. 
11 : An allusion to keeping the score by chalk or notches on a post f 
a custom not yet wholly obsolete. 

pOSt-“A//»;e a sherljf s: see sheriff's post, &c. 
posters, swift travellers, vii. 8. 

posy, a motto, ii. 412 (twice) ; vii. 157. 

pot-— lb the, To destruction, vi. 149 : see note 37, vi. 244. 
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pOtaTblO — Freservimj life in medicim : see medkim i%c. 

potato, formeiij’" regarded as a strong proTocativo : Lei a’/.’// r^fln 
jyotatoes^ i. 411 ; potato finger^ vi. 85. 

potting, drinking, vii. 405. 

pottle, a measure of two quarts (‘^A Pottle, Qiwtiotr llhm IhiakL 
onttit, congli Anglkeiid film Coles’s Xfi/. a^id EayL Eht,)^ 
but frequently meaning a drinking-vessel without reference to the 
measure, i. 304, 390; vii. 408. 

pottle -deep, vii. 405 : see' above. ■ ■ 

pottle-pot, iv. 338, 395 : see above. 

poillter, a poulterer, iv. 243.- 

poUBOet-box, a box for holding perfumes, with a perforated lid, 
iv. 216. 

powder, to salt : Til gke you learn ioptmler Tti(\ iv. 28<l 

powdered hmof L 485 : polvdered means subjected, for the 

cure of the venereal disease, to the process of sweating in a healed 
tub, — see /«/>, &q.: ‘‘as beef was also usually salted down, or pow- 
-'."■dered, in a tub, the one process was, by comic or satiric writers, 
jocularly compared to the other.” Fares’s sub “ Tub.” 

powdering-tub ofi}famy--The,iYA ^^ : seethe preceding ariidc, 
and tiih^ <S:c. 

powers are crcsee7if, mul viy auguring hope Says It mil etone to the 
vii. 513 : This reading is perhaps defensible on the gimnd 
that our early writers appear sometimes to huvo applied It to a pre- 
ceding plural substantive : but see note 39 , vii. 8(4. 

pox of fMtjestI — /I, ii. 212 : It may be well to observe that here by 
“peaj” Katharine means the smallpox. (Compare, in a much later 
work ; 

‘‘Anti with great care gives waiTant by and hy 
Unto liis bailiffs, Fever, Fo.Vy and G-out, 

But Po.'v was nimblest ; she got to her face, 

And idow’d it up.” 

A Buckler agaynst the feu re of Deaths tVe. by Benlowcs, 
1840, Big. B 4, verso.) 

practic, practical, iv. 423. 

practice, contrivance, artifice, stratagem, treachery, conspiracy : 
Fated to the practice^ i 181 ; hateful pravUee, i. 509 ; 7Vo’> na'tk 
must he practice^ i. 510; Tofiiul ilmpntcike out, L 513 ; 'J'hc prac- 
tice and the pmpose of the Imgpr. 59 ; Thejprmdke rflt lk\< In John 
the bastardy ii. 123 ; deoice and practice^ v. 490 ; iconic vumrlng prac- 
tice^ Yi. 345 ; the foul pmetke^ vii. 209 ; damnM 2n*aetk(\ vii. 270 ; 
f !' ; 'hmmy Ms prmike^ vii. 277; Is pmetke only^ vii 287 ; Tkk u 
^ prmiice^ vii. 340 ; unhatclfd practice^ vii. 434 ; the prueike (f a 
damned slme^ vii. 467-; J onerlmrd Mm and Ms practices^ iii. 2S ; 
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the 0 / iv. 440 ; Grod ucfjjni iliem of iliclr lyeacHiX^ I 

iv. 441 ; If(r dcriiib^h pracihes^ V. 14.‘». 

practice— J of^ vii. lOO; According to Mason, tliis means a 

one that Laertes was well practised in : tlie treachery 
on this occasion was his using a sword tmkited md myrnmnud:''* 
Caldecott also explains it “a favourite pa&s,” adding, however, 
that “ fraud or artifice [see the preceding article] can har'dly be 
supposed hero to be excluded ; for such *was the use of an unfair 
Vt*eapoii.” 

practisants, confederates in stratagem, y, 4'2. 

J)ractise, to use arts or stratagems, to plot : /, imth pour itco 

u'Ui no pr act he. o^.* Bvne(Ikd\&Q, ii, 94 ; he ivlU pradhe apuinst iiae bp 
poison^ iii. ; [f if on there Did prac the on mp Hfate^Tn, dlG ; 
thou have praetind on me for ihp nsc^ iv, 440 ; JL/ if7udc pnteikei^ 
more hanu to /nc^ iv. 46 : and see death -practis'd dulc — The. 

Prague — The old henait of] iii. 380: ‘‘Not the celebrated heresi- 
arch Jerome of Prague, but another of that name born hkewnse at 
Prague, and called the hermit of Canmhloli in Tuscany'’ (Douce). 

poraise, an object of praise: that praise n.hich Collaihie doth rti*cr,viii. 
289. 

praise her liquor — She idll often, ‘‘[She will] show liow’ well she 
likes it by drinking often” (Jojinson ), i. 299. 

Praise in depart inp, i. 215 : ‘‘ l.e. Do not praise your entertainment 
too soon, lest you should have reason to retract your commendation. 
It is a proverbial saying [which occurs frequently in our early 
■writers]” ( Ste]’’ yens) . 

Upraise, to appraise : TFcrc poic sent hither to upraise me ? iii. 341, 

Jirankj to deck out, to dress up, to adorn, vi. 180: pranks, iii. 353; 
pranked, iii. 466, 

pray for the queen — To, iv. 402 : see hied down before you, <S:c. 

pray in aid for kindness, “viL 587: *^Pi*aymg in aid is a law-term 
used for a petition made in a court of justice for the calling in of 
help from another that hath an interest in the cause in question” 
(HAN3tEE), 

preaolies, Fiuellen’s Welsh pronunciation of h reaches, iv, 451. 

preC8deilC6, %Yhat has preceded : Borne obscure precedence, ii. 184 ; 
The good precedence, vii. 526. 

precedent, the original draft of a waiting : Eetiini the 'precedent lo 
these, lords again, iv. 64 ; The precedent was full as long a-doing, v. 
400 ; a precedent of this comniisslvu, v. 494, 

precedent, a prognostic, an indication : The precedent of qnth and 
livdlhood, viii. 240. 

preceptial, “consisting of precepts” (Johnson’s Diet), ii. 129. 



be «mvt/, it :i,i7 * 

pmepk tn the hvmtlitm^ i?. 455. * ’ 


thromng one’s self down a precipice, 


predict, a predietloii, viii» a5d. 

preeches-Foa mmf he, x. 395 : Here imtchn in Sir UudiK Wc-Wi 
pronunciation of hreaked, flogged, ^ ^ 

prefer mit Si.m—l tnif. 1 will advance mj sons, vii. 7M 

f 311: Hero, as Stecvens observes, 

“criven ^ m preference to tlm others;’ kit 

£iven la among others for the Bakes optloii7* 

pregnancy, readiness .of wit, iv. 324 , 

(Jonx^oK), “stored with inform- 

tinderstand” (Xnres’B <?/.«.): 
^ ' na» nmiprettnant uiul wucksafal ear, iii. ;jC2. 

of force or conviction, or full of proof in iteolf" 

A ouf 0, 

^»ss%io“?Nsrr!’ '«” ■>*•'* 

uigence, IN ares s Ghm.) eaemif (the deviB iii 

» pS^lo 0.1de=0te 

vens] is certainly “fi ^ ‘^-’^Position in which he [Stee- 
preniised/«i„c,,, flames pre-sont, sent before their time, v 104 

^srsr >“» 

prepare, a preparation : xnoke prepare fur ,mr, v. 291. 

i,„ ow. 

vtMQript, „ 


pmscriptive ; the prescript 2mm, iv, 465* 
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pr6Seilce, peraom : IR //1 m km presenet^ (iligiiity of mien, Iiigli 
bearing), Imf u-lih mitek more hvc^ ii. B81 ; Larti of prrsenec^ ix, 
9 ; Lord of our ]iraeme^ h\ 22 ; iaV not a tjfifulhi pre.miref ¥i!i. 64 ; 
Fowr royti! iv. 23. 

pr©S8IlC6^ tlie presence-cliamber la a pakee: the prcsam nfirir'i? 
(witli riiHliCs^^), iv. 120; IFml in the 2 ^remme^ r, 525; a femthoj 
pmenre^ vi. 4G7 (wbere, according to Hares in bis Cths^^.^prmnea 
does not mean ‘Hlie presence-cbamberj’* bat grand state- 
room it appears, however, that the presence-cbamber was pome- 
iimcs used ns a dining-room ; for Hunter— lUmt of ^S/inAr- 
qwfirr. %'ol. ii. p. 140—- cites a letter of Sir Dudley Caiioton, in which 
be wiitea tliat Yesterday lie [King James] dined in tlmFreMiiref 
and I find that Evelyn in Ms Diary, under 1068, speaks of himself 
as Standing by his [Charles II.] o( dinner in ike FresemF'). 

pr©S6Dt^ present time : tcorh the peace of the 'prajentj i. 176 ; even ai 
tMspremitj lii. 426 ; This igmrmit present, vii. 16 (see note sy, vii 78). 

present — From. Ilie^ “ Foreign to the object of our present discus- 
sioM^ (Stbevens), vii. 529. 

presently, immediately : Presently f Pros. Ay, with u Ueiuk^ i* 219 ; 
That vnll J sht)ir you presently^ v. 28 ; lliO) rend for one prcsch‘tly,x, 
132 ; PrcHi ufly IF did vnseal ihem^ v. 533 : the Idruj Shall iindemiand 
it 2 >resent!y^ v. 561 ; I slmll he with you presently^ v. 568; briny his 
ansinrr jnrsc/dly^ vi, 4U; Thy fenples should be pkmMd present ly, vi. 
303; send the mid trlfe presen fly to me, vi. 331; Imny him yremdly^ 
vi. 336; havfihuj jfresently, vi. 342; FIl help it presently,^ vL 450; 
iwmntljp through all thy veins^ vi. 451 ; ymesently took post, vi. 462 ; 
e.Tfcufed presY’i/////, vi. 543 ; go sil in voimvii, vi. 065 ; hoard. 

Mm vii. 130; pn^esently They hare proclamhl their male- 

faeihiis, vii. 147; and that 2 ^re$enlly, vii. 154; I wilt seek Mm, sli\ 
2 nrsently, vii. 2GC) ; Nom^ prr^^^^^dly, vii* 287 ; FIl gy^ese-nily y>r<)i?5/c 
Mm necessaries, viii. 155; told her ^^Tesenily, viii. 197; The momi 
being clmidcd xrresenily is misdd^ viii, 316. 

prBSSj an impress, a commission to force persons into military ser- 
vice I 1 1mm mismed the king's ^n^ess damjiabiy, iv. 267. 

preSSj a crowd, a throng : wottld shake the press, r. 547 ; break among 
theqwess, V. 569 ; TI7/o is it in theptress that calls on 7na? vi. 017. 

press me to dcafli with tcif, ii 105; I am ynrss'd to death, iv. 155; 
pressing to death, i, 521 : “ The allusion is to an ancient punish- 
ment of our law, called peine fort et dure, which v/as formerly 
inflicted on those persons, "who, being indicted, refused to plead. 
In consequence of their silence, they were pressed to death by 
an heavy weight laid upon their stomach'* (Malone). 

■press — What he puts into the, i. 361: Press is used ambiguously, 
for a ju’os’s to print, and a pms to squeeze” (JOHNSON). 

pressed^ impressed, forced into military service: For every mam 
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ihal^ Boliiighroha hfiiJi pre^^8'<Iy ir, 143; I prcmet I mc i^nhc hf^i 
honseJiohkrSj iv. 2G7 ; the dead hrjili^\^, iv. 2r>S; eg tee 

was I pressed forili^ v. 260 ; iiremil hf Itis master, ibid,; hn^'t 
press'd a i)Qim\ vi* 143 ; helng prcs>id hi the ny.f?\ vi. I-Sd?. 

press-money, ‘‘ the money which iras paiil to fcoldicrs when they 
were retained in the king’s service” (I)ouce)> *^24, 

pressures, impressions : rdl jwessurcn jmsf^ 125. 

prest, ready (old Fi\prcd) : prest nuto it 349 ; Fecelfor thk bhrw, 
viii. 45. 

Prester Johik foot^ ii, 92 : A fabnlons Christian king of India, or 
of Abyssinia, or of some teem mco(jmta, to wlioni our early writers 
often allude. His title of Fresier John originated, according to that 
veracious traveller Sir John Mandevile, in the following eircrmi- 
stance : the said king, having gone with a Christian knight into 
a church in Egj-'pt, was so pleased with the service, that he deter- 
mined no longer to be called king or emperor but **and 

that he wolde have the name of the first preest that wente out 
of the chirche : and his name was John.” Thn Vedagc awl Tr/nydilc 
of xile John MmtwJev Ik ^ p. 363, ed. 1725. 

protenoo, an intention, a design: imhlislie.r cf this pre.ieim\ i. 292; 
ihe, 2 weteiice vjhereof being hg nrciim stances 2 ^artlg laid open^ lit, 450; 
the undicuhfd preicuee^ vii, 29 ; of danger^ viL 260 ; 2 ^eeh nrr. 

and purpose of nnkvuhiess^ vii. 2G5 ; To keep ymir great pretences 
veiPd, vi. 143. 

pretend, to intend, to design : jtretend M^didous practices agninsf 
Ids statc^ V. 50; What good could thug 0* propose to 

themselves,” Johnson), vii 30 ; pretended jUghf^ i, 288 : the jrreiended 
celebration^ viii. 127 ; such Much eis flam hast j^eetended 

C* proposed to thyself,” Steevens), viii. 303. 

pretend, to hold out? to portend? Pretend some alteraiion in gaud 
wUU V. 52 : see note io6, v. 95. 

pretty, potty : A icliik^ viii. 322 ; those preiiy wrongs^ viii. 3t)9. 

prevail, to avail: Ifunsh.es icoidd pircmil ivith iv. 451; It htlps 
not, it prevails not^ vi. 438 (So in A Iliroitrfor Jlagistrahs ; 

“ Then wist I flight could nothing ni 6 prt* 2 ifN'/e.'’ 

Lady Sahrine, p. etl. 1010 : 

and in The Debate heftreene FolUe and Zone, appended to (kvccikIa 
* Carde of Fcinde; “Alasse, 'my deero daughter, what doe these 
preuaihr Big. s3, ed, 1608); and compare unprendJiug. 

prevent, to anticipate; my curses, iv. 326 ; to The 

time of life, vi. G70 (see note loa, vi, 707) ; wc are prevvctkd, iii. 362 ; 

; , Imt that Tm pi'^^<ttsenUd, v. 52; the slander of k is inife, iii. 

y‘|56,;*£(^) (liou p^^cvenfst Ms scythe and croohM hdfe (‘^So by anti- 
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cipation thou hiiiderest the destructive ejects of his %veapoiis,’- 
Steevens), viii. 399. 

preyfal, pursuing prey or game, iL 194: but see note 70 , ii. 24G. 

Priam’s (lauglderB — That you are m lore With one of^ “Polyxena, 
in the act of marrying whom, he [AchiHes] was [according to the 
later Ctrecian legend] afterwards Mlled by Paris’^ (Steeyens), vi. 
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prick, a point on a dial : noon-tide j^rich (point of noon), v. 248 ; 
viii. 309 ; -prkh of noon (point of noon, with a quibble), vi. 420. 

prick, the point in the centre of the butts (see doitt') : Let the marh 
have a pr k k id t,ii. liM. 

prick, a prickle: mount Their imlchs at my footfall 202. 
prick, a skewer : 283. 

prick, to nominate by a puncture or mark: Prkk hi/n, iv. 357, 35<S 
(four times); prkk the ‘womarls tailor, iv, 359 ; Prick him (Iov:}},Yi, 
663 ; hath pricked doicn Bardolph, iv. 350 ; have pricked me, iv. 358 ; 
jmkPd in number of oar friends, vi.Q52; their names are prklLJ, 
vi. 663 ; prkk\l to die, vi. 664; 'prichkl thee out (with a quibble), 


Sfl' tfamijj 

»wid q 


prick i'n, to stick in : pricked id t for a feather, iii. 144. 

prick-song, “ harmony^ written or pricked down, in opposition tr> 
plain-song, where the descant rested wdth the will of the singer” 
(ChappelFs Popular ILisk of the Olden Time, &c. vol. i. p. 51, note, 
sec. ed.), vi. 418, 

pricket, a buck of the second year,ii. 192, 193 (twice), 194. 

pride of France — The full, iv. 428; the pride of France, v. 43; the 
pride ef Gtdlia, v, 62: In these passages Warburton rightly ex- 
plains pride to mean ‘‘ haughty power.” (Mr. Collier is manifestly 
wrong when he supposes that in the second passage the allusion is 
to La Pucelle.) 

pridge — I must speak idfli Mm from the, iv. 462: pmdye, Fluellens 
Welsh pronunciation of bridge : According to Theobald, Flnelien, 
who comes from the bridge, wants to acquaint the king with the 
transactions that had happened there. This he calls spmaking to 
the king f rom the bridge d hut the present passage is not in the 
quartos; and Malone suspects that the words ^\from ilie bridge 
IjpridgeY were caught by the compositor from King Henry’s first 
speech on his entrance. 

prig, a thief, a pick-pocket, iii. 465. 

prime, first, principal : rny prime request, i. 190 ; no primer hu sines , 9 
(‘*no matter of state that more earnestly presses a despatch,” 
Wakburtox), v. 493. 
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jSo &c- Cotgra«'s i->. ««,/ Engl, 

J-wi.; . rrs^OTwe rt* ifo«fe, vii. 428. 

mV » 0!CBe«^ fPirt rtd /iri'/ne, iii. 71 ; 

2-27 To if «f Jife) /'«y-yw '•«//, iii. 

Si USSTT"’* “T' ’'>■»'•“”• to 1..™ S “ S 

rora observes, note on Jonmn'g Woi4'« vol H « ai i a „ ^ 

g““ •?“”*’■ ' 

^ J?" SST'flS ’■• “'!■ “ 'T''" "toT of 3 W la, a. 

detSuL iTS ** « "«c!i an obscure 

aetan that I have substituted for it the following nortlon of 

^C., lojj, trom which I leave the reader to Leather w'lrit ho onr 

~a toi "toTT "'-‘-f ■""“ a moaao, 

1 J. m. You haue saide very well for it i«i 

Bieaue betweeue evtremAQ t t +^.i 'l ii j . ’ r iif is a 

goT'4ltttl ^ playVcardef'^L Lews 

L.;,:Sibtirnr r r f "t 

O. I lift to see %vho shall deale - it must h/! f * T^f 
not be a coat with neuer a blnutt.” ^ ^ ^ ^°’**‘* 

ace. L. I a fewer ^ 

o. Let the cardes come to f 

w, o„, to.o;c;i:r:'r^s:‘''ri.:“'‘r';'=:' 

a i.„ p. ,. Zu,L'“uZ:ztu; 

’trs- ztr: vri,^- 

which I wSCpril T T f i 

n^oreatthispl’TTfxi^^^^^^^ «• 

a busines tha? concei? me l %Zt5 0 ^'- 
lings a peece of the winnings P I Sktl^ nr 

a hundred fold. P InhMnfr.’T * rcceme it 

on a hooke.” pp. 26 , 27 ' hanged 

prtoiy, ..early, belonging to the spring” (Kares’s (?7oaa.), vii.116. 
prmee, to pky the prince ; to prince it miwh, vii 678 




PBINCESS’-^PEOCEEDED. 


prmcess% a contraction of princesses : Than oilier princess' can ^ i. 


principality, an angel of, a high order:. Yet let her he a prmcl- 
' : paUii/^ i.' 2'84. • ■ ' ■ 

principals did Mem to rend-^The very^ viii. 39 : ' The primiimh 
are ' the strongest rafters in the roof of a building” (Malone) : 

The corner-posts of a house, tenoned into the, ground plates be- 
low, and .into the beams of iiae roof.” HalliwelFs Diet of Arch, mid 


prillCOX, a pert youth, a forward young coxcomb, vi, 408. 

print — J/?., With great e,xactness, with precision, i. 277 ii.' 187. 
(This phrase was not obsolete even in the time of Eocke : he thus 
introduces it in Some Thoiights coiicerning Edmaimi ; who is not 
designed to lie always in my young master’s bed at liome, and to 
have his maid lay ail tilings in and tuck him in warm.” p. 32, 

, ed..l705.), ' , - . 

printed in her Hood— The story iliat is^ “ The story which her bluslies 
discover to be true” (Johnson), “ The indelible pollution wntli which 
she is stained” (Seymoub), ii. 121. 

Priscian « liuh scratched, ii. 208 : Alluding to the common 
phrase — Dlniinals Prisciani caput applied to such as speak false 
Latin” (Theobald) . 

private, privacy : let me enjoy my private, iii. 370. 

private, private and confidential intelligence : JJ^ose private imfh 
me of the Dauphin s love, iv. 57 : see note io5, h'. 92. 

private — in this: mo pilot — In this private, 

prize, a privilege : It is war" s prize to tale all rantayes, v. 248 ; ^ils 
prize i),owjh to he his son, v. 252 (see note 43 , v. 326). 

prize—^Jriy’f/ your : mQ playhl yoiir pyrize-—You hare, 

prized hy their masters— Are Are rated according to the esteem 

in which their possessor is held” (Johnson), vi. 512. 

probable need, ‘‘a specious appearance of necessity” (Johnson), iii. 


probal, probable, vii. 412. 

probation, proof, evidence, act of proving : all prolaiton made, i. 
511 ; pass'd in prohati on loitJi yon, ; made pirohat ion, vii. 107 ; 

Thai the prrihathui hear no hinge, vii. 427 ; for more jrrobation, vii. 


proceeded The sweet degrees, &c. — Hadst thou . . Hadst thou 
proceeded through the sweet degrees, &c., vi. 557. 

proceeded well, to stop all good pToceeding, ii, 165: To proceed is 
an academical term, meaniug to take a degree” (Johnson). 

VOL. IX. .-■■■■■ : Z 


aB8 PKOOESS-^FEOLOGIJIl 

proCSSSj a sammottSj a ciiatioa: Where"^ FuMa'n jimrm? vii. 
498. 

proclamation, a report, a character: f/iVr him a hikr ^>1 
■■ i. 487. ■ ■' ■■ 

prodigious, porteEtoos, imnatyral, Bionsirotm : il :\t2 ; iv. .'50 ; v. 
35G ; Ti. 83, 408, 628. 

prodigious smh Lattice’s blunder iot immligal smt^ i. 278. 

J>rodigioiIsly he cross'd^ bo disappointed by the pr^'Mliietioii of a 
prodigy, a monster’’ (JoHK-soK ),■!¥. 3 L. ^ : 

pr O.ditor 5 a betrayer, a traitor, y. 15. / , , 

profaco, iv. 304 : This expression is equivalent to ^‘llucli good may 
it do you:” “Prouface, proitr^face: Souliait qui vciil dire, bicn 
vous fasBQ ; prvfimiL''^ Eoquefort's CHoss. th la Lmmiui Ihvttohie : 
‘‘Buoii pro ui faccia, iuuch mwd iuca/ it doc you*' Florio's lloL aud 
Emjl Diet 

profane, gross of language : (^o ohh and so jrrqffnie, iv. 400 : 

2rr(ifane icrefck arf than? vii. 37?^; a mod jmofonc vud lllund c*->iih~ 
sdlor, vii. 309 ; Profane f dine I vii. <ld4. 

profanely, grossly: not to spcalc it yrofandy^ vii. la.'b 
professed, used iQVpTofemmj: your professed hosoui’'^ % ii. 257. 

prognostication pmclaims---ThGliomBtdaip hottest clay 
foretold in the almanae” (JoiiKSox), iii. 4BB : Almanacs %vore in 
Shakespeare’s time published under this title, ‘ An Ahauiuudc and 
Progixodicaiion made for the year of our Lord God 15t«5.’ See Her- 
bert’s Typofjraph. AniUp ii. 1020” (Maloxe). 

progress, the travelling of a sovereign and his court to visit differ- 
ent parts of his dominions : The lung is nrnc in jmofjress ioicards 
Saint Alban's^ v. 127 ; a ling may go a^mogi'css through lie gats of 
a beggar^ vii. 176. 

proin, to prune, viii. 176, 

project mine oivn cause so iveli, vii. 590 : Here Malone explains ^:>ro- 
ject by ‘‘ shape or form qy. set forth,” put forward" ? 

prolixions, prolix, causing delay, i. 476. 

lirologaie andd — xl, vi. 5: The prologue-speakers customarily 
wore black cloaks. There are other instances in which they are 
directed to appear in armour. One of these is afforded by Ben 
Jonson’s Foefasier, the first part of the Prologue to wbicli is spoken 
by Envy, who ‘ descends slowly then, after ^ the third soiuKling,’ 
* as she disappears, enter Prologue hastily in armour,’ Jonson's 
Prologue was armed as if to defend the poet against his delrnciors : 
Shakespeare’s, only to suit the martial action of the play which he 
introduced” (Grant White). 




PBOLONG’D— FEOPEB. 


prolong’d, deferred, put off : this weclding-dmj Perk^ 1$ hit pro- 
londd^ ii 124 ; As dse l woiilcl he^were tlie dag pvolcmffd^ v. 404. 

promis’d md ? — la tMs tlie^ Seems to mean ^^'Is this the end of ail 
things, the etid of the world?” yH. 344. 

promised am^ have an engagement” (Oeaik), vi. 024. 

prompt lire, suggestion, instigation, i. 476, 

prone, “prompt,, ready” (Hares’s (rfoss.), “prompt, sigiiilicaiit, ex- 
■ pressive”. (Malone) : a prone mid speecfiless dialect^ i. 452. 

prone, forward, headstrong; I never sem one so j)ro/ 2 r, vii. 720; 

proof, armonr of proof, “ armour hardened till it will abide a certain 
trial” (Johnson) : in proofs v. 449 ; m strong proof of cli as- 

tltu v:eU arm'dj vi. 394 ; lapp\l in proof vii. 7. 

proof, firm temper, impenetrability : Add proof iinio mine armour, 
iv. 114 I'come to ang proof (to “any confirmed state of manhood. 
The allusion is to armour hardened till it abides a certain trial,” 
Steevens), iv. 375 ; Ids coat is of proof (“ A quibble between two 
senses of the word ; one as being able to resist, the other 

as being that is, long worn,” Hanwer), v. 170; pro^f 

eterne, vii. 144 ; IFiV/i hearts 77iore p^roof (used adjectively, “ of 
proof”) than shields, vi. 148 ; proof of harness (—armour of proof), 
vii. 571 ; targes of pwocf vii. 721. 

proof— A common^ “ A matter proved by common experience” (Ma- 
son), vi. 631. 

proof— see 

"pTOOt— Passages cf, “Transactions of daily experience” (Johnson), 


pTQOf-— Sorted to no : see sorted to no proof &c. 
propagation of a dower, i. 451 : see note iS, i, 525. 

proper, ones ovvn, what belongs to an individual : men hang and 
drown Their proper selves, i, 216 : A re not ihine own so pjroper, i. 446 ; 
ilicir proper bane, i. 451 ; his proper tongue, i. 517 ; these my pwopwr 
hands, iii. 447; my pirojwr son, iv. 392 four otmi proper entrails, vi. 
C83 ; ray propier life, vii. 202 ; Proper defyrmnty seems not in the 
fend 8o horrid as in '^/JrJn^a?^ (“ Diabolic qualities appear not so 
horrid in the devil, to whom they belong, as in woman, who un- 
naturally assumes them,” Waeburton), vii. 310 ; our proper son, 
proper satisfaction, viL 

proper, well-looking, handsome : jn* 02 ?er man, L 304; ii. 100, 273, 
351 ; iii. 54, 363 ; iv. 12 ; v. 362 ; vi. 14 ; vii. 394 ; proper young 
men, iii. 12 ; herself more proper, iii. 52 ; pj’ojjer men, vi. 016 ; vii. 
681 ; the issue of it being so pmopier, vii. 24^% p poroperer man, iii. 52; 
propierest man, iL 133. 


BIO 


PROPlE-tiLLSE--*FEOTEST* 


proper -falsa— Th^ welWooking fBh% tlicj hari«lH0!i.tc tivA 
deceitful, iii. B45. ■ 

properly, remlmm In hrrttsi.^^TJ^^nujh / <-•„»*, J/- 

rcrewjp,, ^‘Though I laavc a peculiar right m rcvciigca hi thf‘ pnwi r 
of forgiveiicsB tlio Tolsciaus arc eonjoiuct'F’ vi. 221 . 

properties, aterai Mill in use at our and riifniiiiig iIh' 

various articles required for the performance of a i'»Iay, dre^.ses uml 
scenes excepted : Go ijvf f,-? Akf^ tth'klwj fi.ft 

i. 403 ; I idll dmn) a hUl qf pmjx-a^fk-s^ ii. ‘271* 

property, ^‘a thing quite at our disposal, and to be treated as wc 
please’’ (Steevens) : do noi kdh of lutd Bni o-v a projviff^ vi, «id4. 

property, to appropriate, to make a property of: Tlo-jf kto-e Ian 
^troperiied me ('4aken possession of me. as of a Bian niiribic to loolc 
to Mmself,” JOHXSOX), iii. 382; / mu too Iqf-kom io he ■frrr^j)frto.d^ 
iv. 6d; Subdue.^ and j)ro/iaiks to hi.^ ioee, vL 501h 

property, to endow with properties or qualities: hi:} roi'C o'os 
2)ro2'^fj'^ilcd -ri*s idl fhe krnvd sqfhcn^ vli. 589. 

propose,' conversation ; To ihien oar il l(}iL , 

propose, to discourse, to hold forth : iht iool' eonr^'U OfU 

jiropo^T, vii. 376. 

propose, to converse: Peopi^Blug nnih iheprinue ami CkwdmAl. lO.'l, 

propose, to imago to oneself : Be nov) ihe father^ md pnpoM a .aui 
(“image to yourself a son, contrive for a moment tt> thhik yen 
have one,” Stkeyexs), iv. {*91 ; o fhonsand deafhh' Wonid I 
f avMeee Jiee u-hom I lore. vi. 299 (but the nicauing of iii this 

passage seems to be doubtful: qy. “venture, run the risk of”?). 

propriety, proper state or condition : Thai mal'es ih:e htrangic 
(suppress, drown) ily proprUig (“property,” Malone, “individu- 
ality, identity,” Halliwell), iii. B89; il frights the Me From lar 
projiirickj ^ vii. 408. 

propugnation, defence, vi. 34. 

prorogue, to lengthen out, to prolong: But to p/rorogiit Ids fjrhf 
■ viii 63. ■ 

prorogue, to put off, to delay : nothing mag jrr&rfftjue ?/, vi, 450 ; 
l^Torofjite Ills honour Even itil a Lei he'd dulnrss ('* delay his sense of 
honour from exerting itself till he is become luilhiinilly sluggish;* 
Steevens), vii. 514; Than death pronujidd (“ dcfeiTcd io a more 
distant period,” Malone), vi. 412. 

prosperous-artificial feat, viii. 64: see note 226, 107. 

protest — I will tell her, sir, (hat gou do, vi. 422 : On the following 
passage of Jonson’s Every Man in his ]){'> you think i 

would leave you ? Ip^rotest—E* Enoiv. Ko, no, you shall not jo^otrsi, 
eoa "—Whalley remarks, “ There appears to have been something 
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affected or ridiculous, at this time, in using the word profesC'^ 
Jonson’s Tror/j,'., voL i. p. 24, ed. Grifford (Compare Donnes Fourth 
Satire ^ 

ho enters, and a lady which owes 
Him not to mnch as good will, he arrests, 

And unto her xjrotcsts^ protests^ x^rotest% 

So rjiiich as at Eome would seiwe to haTe throwne 

Ten, cardinalls into the Inquisition.’* . 344, ed. 1633,,:; 

See too Fletcher’s Qtieen of Corinth^ ,Beaumont and Fietclier’s 
IForZjSj.voL V. p. 412, ed. Dyce). 

JirOlld. to he so, valiant — He is fxrmm Too^ yi. 142 : Explained by 
SteeTens, “ His pride is such as not to deserve the accompaniment 
of so much valour by Malone, He is grown too proud of being 
so valiant, to be endured.” 

■py01ici8r./bc— -Fet I kmio, Our party may loell meet ce, iv. 64 : Mr. 
Steevens has noticed Dr. Johnson’s misconception of this passage ; 
yet it may be doubted -whether he has sufficiently simplified the 
meaning, which is, ‘ yet I know that our party is fully competent 
to engage a mmQ ' vaMant foe.’ Proitder has in this place the signi- 
fication of the old French word (Douce). 

provaild, provender, food, vi. 166. 

provincial — ?lor here^ Nor subject to the ecclesiastical authorities 
of this province, i. 515. 

Provincial roses on 77iy 'razed shoes— Two ^ vii. 160 : Here Frovimiai 
roses^ as Douce observes, mean the kind of roses for the growth of 
which Fixn'ins in La Basse Briej about forty miles from Paris, 
ivas formerly very celebrated ; but Hamlet, of course, is speaking 
of the ornamental shoe-ties called roses, consisting of ribands ga- 
thered into large knots : on razed shoes see note 89, vii. 228. 

provohies the mightiest liulh against the tide, urges on. impels the 
mightiest, &g. v. 79. 

provoking mmV — H, vii. 304: ‘‘ Oomwall, I suppose, means the 
merit of Edmund, which, being noticed by Glos ter, provoked or 
instigated Edgar to seek his father’s death” (Malone) : Provok- 
ing here means ; a merit he felt in himself, whicli irri- 

tated him against a father that had none” (Mason). 

prime himself iv. 209; Pr urns the. immorted imng, \^^^ pruning 
ii. 202 : To prune is a term ^ of falconry, applied to other birds 
■ besides hawks,- and , metaphorically to a human 'being:- a, hawk 
prunes when she picks out damaged feathers, and arranges her 
plumage Yvitli her bill. 

prime — A iw- 261 p stewed j^rimes, i..3-52’, 459-; iv. 344 : ,This 

was formerly a, favourite dish, ,and it. appears -to 'have bee,n very 
common in brothels t when, in the last of the . passages above re- 
ferred to, Boll Tearsheet says that- Pistol Ikes tipon mouldy steiml 
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PUBLIUS-^PUBCIIASE. 


jiritn^B (tml flrk^i eu!m» Klie BieaBs^ ob^fd^vcs 8teC‘TC’B>, In* livt ^ uti 
refuse provisions of bawdj-liniiscs and iiaHiry- cooks’ shops.'* 
(In J/«rocfnd‘ &c. 155*0,^0 lliulj ‘‘Koj^ur niid his Ika- 
tricG set np [a brothel] forsooth, with thdr ,p:iiiiphk i pots, aoil 
.^ienid mm for a testerj in a sinfull saucer,'* ke. p. M 

Percy Soc, reprint.) 

"PuMiUS 7iot ih't\ ir/o^ sUkd^> h'^uK Miftd: A vi. : 

A mistake of the poet, Upton ban shown: the pel mu liieaiii. 
Lucius Uiusar, was untie by the mother i side to Hark Antony. 

Puck— A. n‘ T ht f!ji lioncd^ ii. Jl'd'j : Here the speaker gives himstif tlie 
epithet liOhtsi, because — as Tyrwhitt observes on the expn^sr^ioii 
Pi^€l\ earlier in thh play — ^the word Pi^rl alone ** ‘caiiiled 
ncihing betteidliany?wui cn* fAt'nVl 

pudency, modesty, tO. OTU. . , 

pugging, prigging, t^kwiug. Hi. 4:63. 

puke -stocking, iv. 234 : llQVQjnde most proliably mc'aus dark 
colouretr’ (perhaps equivalent to jnfre) : that it dcsiTlIies the mnie- 

rial of the stocking (or hose) is less likely. 

pulsidge, the Hostess’s comiption oi^puhr^ iv. 341. 

pump imU~Jhic€)XiI'^Th€n h mijj vi. 419 ; “ The fimdameiital idea 
is, that Borneo wore pinked pumps, that in, puiichcil with Imles ifi 

: ■ , figures'* ^J ohnson) 5 to which note Steevons adds, Sec the hIioch 
of the moiTis-dancers in the plate [from Toilet’s iminted wiiithnv, 
where the figures marked 4 and 10 have I'iiiilicd ahoe.'fj at t/hc 
conclusion of The First Fart of Kmg Ilemy/ IV, [Malone’s Hkike^ 
sjjgarc by Boswell, vol. xvi.] and he then observes, ‘"It was the 
custom to 'wear ribbons in the shoes formed into the shaxio of roses, 
or of any other flowers.’* 

pun, to pound, to beat, yi. 28. 

punto (ItaL ^ thrust, a stroke (a fencmg-tcriii). I 373. 

puntO ixrerso (ItaL m’cme), a back-liaiicled thrust or stroke' 
(a fencing-term), vi. 418. 

purchase, gain, j^rofit, advantage : The jmdiasc k /o m/fke iaai< 
glorknWi viii. 5. 

purchase, a cant term for stolen goods, booty : fkoB sludi hate n 
share m ottr pwchme^ iv. 22G ; Theg nMl Meal img thing, md mil it 
purchase, iv. 452; MiuU prkc and purchmc (booty) of hk muiha 
&je, V, 414. 

pUrchase«--A/jferyol^H^Je;^ iii. 378: The meaning must bo— 

: After the rate of fourteen years* purchase— at an excessive price. 

■ - r Perhaps in Shakespeare’s time the current value of land was four- 
^ ’ teen years* purchase. . ' , 
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piirclias’li, obfcaiiiccl bj unfair means: /or ivkal hi me vms pur- 
vhadih Falls upon ihce hi a 7nore fairer sf>}% iv. 383 : see tlie preced- 
ing article bnfc one, and note 94, iy. 414. 

purclias’cl — IlcreiUlarifJinthi'rfliaii^ Hereditaryj ratliei* than ^^pro- 
ciirecl by liis own fault or endeayour’^ (Jonnsoi:^), vii. ,o08.- , 

puritan a»rionfjst tlienij and he sings psdlms: to Imrrqnpts — But 0}Wk 
iii. 404: ‘‘An allusion to a practice, common at this time among 
' the puritans, of biiiiesquing plem reliant" oi the papists, by 

adapting yiilgar and ludicrous music, to psalms and.piouscompo- 
. sitions” (Douce). ■ 

piirpl6S — Long^ *?ii. 191 : ‘‘ This is the earhj purple orelds ' (Orchis 
. masenla), which blossoms 'in April and May ; it grows in meadows 
and pastures, and is about ten inches high ; the flowers are purple, 
numerous, and in long spikes. The poet refers to another name by 
which this flower wms called hg liberal shepherds, and says that ' 

* Ckdd maitls (liil [do] call them.’ 

From this I consider that the cold maids mistook one of the other 
orchids, htiying palmated roois, for long purples. The Orchis mas- 
cula has tv.’o bulbs, and is in many pjarts of England called by 
a name that liberal shepherds used, and which is ■ found in the 
, lierbals of Shakspere’s time. The spotted palmate orcMs (Orchis ■ 
maciilata) and the marsh oreMs (Orchis latifolia) haye pslinated 
roots, and are called Alead men’s fmgers,’ which, they soine.what 
rc'scmbka*’ Brisly\s (fuMeu., &c. p^ 

pursuivants ofekath-^Thep^^ The heralds that, forerunning death, 
Xn’oclaiin its approach” (Johnson), V.- 33. : 

purvey 01 % tH. 17 : ‘‘The duty of the puryeyor, an officer belong- 
ing to the court, was to make a general proyision. for the royal 
houseliold. It w^as the office also of this person to travel before 
the king whenever he made his progresses to different parts of the 
realm, .and to see that every thing was duly pro'^uded” (Douce). 

piisllj an exclamation, equivalent to pikh : And made a pm-sTb at 
chance and sufferance^ ii. 130; Push ! did go it see mif cap? vi. 547 
(Compare Piid^ meet me.” The TryaU of Chmalry^ 1G05, sig. c 4 
verso : ‘‘ Puslq ile bee all obseruatiue,” Euerie Woman in her Ilti- 
rnoir 1009, sig. E 2 verso : “ Vncle, you that inakea pish at the black 
art,” &c. Day’s Amo Triches, 1608, sig. i 2 verso). 

put oiq to instigate : the poicers above Put on their instruments^ vii. 60 ; 
Wdll mi on those shall pr wise y out emellmcej vii. 190; deaths pint 
on (“instigated, produced,” Malohe) hy cunning, vii. 211 ; had he 
been pul on (put forward, put to the trial), ibid. ; put it on By your 
allowance, Vii. 269; ’T^a they ha^Vpid hwi on the old mans death-, 
vii. 277 ; I never Had liv'd to put 0 % te, vii. 710 ; piti on the vouch 
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m FUTTEE"OK-~QUAIL. 

o/ut^ malice viL BOO ; nmvanfcd fmfiimj i. 107 ; hid 
% mir puMinfj %i. ITS ; the imtiiivj f>«, vii, -MKL 

pUtter-OBj an iiiBiigatorj ill. 4BS ; 40'i. 

piltter^Ottt tiffmpfarfur---Bi^L, 1. imdi wni^ a imn f»>r 
a person miio, wlieii going abroad %vm itmcli in pat oid n 

Sinn of money on condition of receiving grt^ai iiiiere^t for it at 
'* bis return liome ; if be never returned^ dm t!e|H»s!t %s'i\s forfeited : 
“ So, ill The Scaicrifc nf Folhj^ by J, Davies of Mcreftnai, pi’intcd 
about the year 1011, 

‘ Sir Solas straight ivill travel, as they say, 

Aml/n’ros' out one far ihrcCi when home c«,imcs he.* 

It appears from lloryson's Itincrarn^ 1017, Fan 1. p, hl'p that 4hi.s 
custom of giving out money upon these advenitire.s was lirst used 
in court and among noblemen f and that some years lieforo his 
book was published, ^ bankeroiits, stage>players, am! men of base 
condition had drawn it into contempt’ by nndertahing joiirnejs 
merely for gain upon their return” (Malovk): “in the present 
passage, ]\lr. Staunton defends the reading of the folio, ‘ I'hurli pul* 
ter out of Jire for ky a i|uoiation from iho «)peuiiig of Cart- 
wright’s Ordinufif^ *I’d put out moneys e/‘ being I^fayor," Np' being 
commonly used by Shakespeare and his amteiiaporanc'S for 
But, granting this, what does the quotation prove? Why, that it 
is good Elizabethan English to talk of putting out moiieyg of or 
on tlio chance (f cm evnii ktl itvj place* This docs not ^varmnt 
such a phrase as putting out moneys on live for one, or on one 
for five. Wo might as well maintain that because wo talk of 
betting on a horse, wo may properly talk of betting un five to 
one ; and even because we talk of lending money, ivo might talk 
of lending interest” (W. 27. Lettsom) : And see 3ioic 8S, i. 241). 

puttock, a kite, v. 158 ; vi. 82 ; vii. GBfi. 

puzael, a foul drab (“ From i.e* mains fcctor, says Miiisheu,” 
Tollet), t. 20. 

py^r Imly^ Sir Hugh’s pronunciation of h/r lathj {quod vide), i. 340. 

pyramideSj pyramids, vii. 588. 

pyramis, a pyramid, v. 22 ; pynmms, vii. 533. 

Q. 

quail, to overpower: Quall^ ermh, conclude^ and quell ^ ii. 310 ; to 

quail and sludce the orh^ vii. 589. 

^ 1 

quail, to faint, to sink into dejection: my false squriis QumU^yiL 
T' < I 725 .P tJhdr qtmiling hr&mls^ v. 264 . 
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QUAIL-QUAETEE. 


to slacken, to relax: Ami kl ayt s€ia*clf nryi 
iii. 23. 

quailing,, a sinking into dejection, a failing in resolntioji : the^Y. k 
no quailing nfm, iv, 264 

quails ei-et Beat mine, mkoop'd, at odth — Ilk: see ikuoapil, at 
odthy &Q. 

quails^ a cant term for prostitutes : erne that loves gufflls, vL 82. . 

CiTiaillt, iiigenions, clever, artful : I£g quaint Ariel i. 187; qmiiii 
Iks, ii. 392; quaint ?mi8'kmn, iii. 146 ; forged quaint conceit, \\ 53 ; 
Jtfjiv quaint an orator goa are, y. 160. - ■ .. . 

quaint, neat, elegant, \YellAn.nded : qimlrd dn ' grem, L AOl ; fine, 
(quaint, (jraafu!, ii. 114 ; Jlore quaint, more pleming, iii. 162. 

quaintly, ingeniously, cleverly, artfull}’, i. 276, 294; ii. 365; v. 
265; viL 129 ; viii. 34., 

quak^d^ — gkidlg, ** thrown into grateful trepidation'’ (Stebvexs), vi. 
155. . ■ " ' 

qualification .shall come into 710 true taste agaiur^Whose, “Whose 


resentment shall not be so qualified or tempered, as to be well 
tasted, as not to retain some bitterness” (JoiiNsox), vii. 402. 

qualify, to softe.n, to moderate, to abate, to weaken: qualify ike 
laujs, i. 447 : To quaVfg in others, i. 496 ; Bat qualify the five's 
cMrernc -rage, i. 281) ; this ametzement can I qralfy, ii. 113: to ejua-- 
Ify hk rigorous course, ii. 305 ; eraftUg qualfyed (“slily mixed with 
water,” Jouxsox), viL 404 ; hg gardng (qualified, viii. 299. 

quality, (used technically to signify) the jorofession of an actor : 
Will th eg pursue the quaUtg 7w longer than iheg ca7i sing it \ii. 140; 
give us a taste of g our (qiicdltg, vii, 143. 

finality, a profession, a calling, an occupation : Ariel and all his 
qiialltg (all those occupied in similar services, all his follows), i. 
183 ; we do in ourquallig much want, i. S05 ; Attend goiir office and 
your qualify, i. 411 ; you m*e not of our qualifg, iv. 270 ; the very 
fqualitg of mg lord, vii. 390. 

quarrel, — That, V. 514 : see note 6i, v. 58(3. 

quarry, “Any thing hunted by dogs, hawks, or otherwise; the 
game or prey sought [or killed]. The etymology has been vari- 
ously attempted, but with little success.” ISTares s Gloss, : In the 
following passages quarry is equivalent to “ heap of dead Td 
■node a quarry With thousands of these quarter'd slams, vi. 140 ; the 
quarry of these mardedd deer, Yii, 59; This quarry cries on havock 
vii. 210. 

quarter, an allotted i'>ost or station : keep good quarter, iv. 72 ; 7iot 
a man Bladl pass his quarte7\ Yi, 57o ; In quarter (“ on our station,” 
Haloxe), vii 408. _ 



34(1 QmBTEE’B-QUESTIOX. 

C|Uart6r’’d/rea---r/^Cif, The fires in the diiferent qiiariiTH iluir 

■ aii. TUll 

a pimple: Pre j />//.# .* m 

(“Rodei’igo is called a by the same mode of sped-b as a l.ov 
fellow is now termed in b>w laH^uuuge a .s -ah, Tfi rvL !■* i' ♦' Sf ,<,• v is 
to mb to tlio qnkkj’' Johxson). vii. 4Iim 

l|UatGll‘-bllttOCllj a squafc^ a flat battvx-k. iii. 2‘IH, 

qxiaasiliess, ‘‘sicbiess of a mansenWl siomadd’ (Joliiihon's iJiff.), 
clistnstCj dhgiist., ir. 320. 

queasy^ Sfiueainisli, fastidious: ii. Id. 

queasy., tldieate, tinsettied. wdiat recpiires to be liandlcrd nicely’' 
(Steevkxs) : (( quea^i^/ qK{s:ihn, vii. 275. 

queasy, nauseated, dkgiisted : i>:Uh Hi xiL 515 . 

queen— Ib ^;nYfy/l>r ^Ic: isee knaJ hfj^<rc &c. 

quell, Biiirder, ussassiiiaiiou : ikt (juii-! 0/ f dir ^jivai qnv.'ij 2t». 

quell, to kill: Qmii^ crush^ coHclu(ii\ and qdch\ Ii. did. 

qiieucll, to grow cool : She •will nal quench^ vli. 

quern, il. 275 ; “ Almnd-mill for griiuling eorn, inaclc of two cor- 
rcBponding stones. It is one of onr oldest words ; and, with dig! a 
variations, is found in all the Northern languages. . , . €a|>dl riili - 
ciilonsly supposed that quern hero meant ckumP Broekett's Gkm, 
of Norik Cmuitry HknYfe, &c. (In Coles's Lnt 0^4 Slaji, Dlti. rknrn 
and quern arc thus distinguished ; ‘‘xl Chum, cmritiimi in 

quo aglLatur biiigrumP ** A Quern, Mtda IruHniUlsk) 

quest, a search, an inquiry: quest of hre (--== love-suit, ^4s amorous 
expedition. The term originated &om romance. A equeBi wms the 
expedition in which a knight was engaged,’’ Steevens : “ The 
knight that finding the first encounter combersom, giiieth oner the 
qimt^ is counted but a coward.” G-reene’s Cetnh of Fmcie, sig. E B 
verso, ed. 1608), vii. 254 ; Cem stead the quests viii 85 ; three seixraH 
quests^ vii. 882. 

quest, an inquest, an impannelled jury : imiful quest hare, 

given their %nr diet up^ v. 877;, xl qmsi of thoughts^ viii, 872 ; crow- 
7ier\B qiicstdmv^ vii. 198 (see crowmr), 

quest, an inquisition : these, false and 7nost conirarmus quests^ L 408. 

questaut, an aspirant, a candidate, a competitor, iii. 222 ; viii. 
202 . 

question, conversation : As I suhcrlhe mt that, nor ang other, Hut 
' in die loss of qmstlon^ i. 474 (see fest suhmhe.f and note 74, i. 582) ; 
k J will not staij thy question, ii. 280 ; and had much question with him, 
iii 50 ; in any constant question (‘* settled, determinate, regular ques- 


QUESTIOX-QUICK-EXPEDIEXT. 
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tioii.-' JoltNSo^', “ regnlar coBrersaikm,'’ Malo:^*]:), ill 381 ; hnve 
sohic qiie.^lkm with the shqmmJ^iil 462; JJai^ ila'scqyjorwcyt hi quf.s- 
iii. 49i> ; Dnrwg all qneslhn of tlie gtntle lyncc cou vernation 

wliilctlie gentle truce lasts,'*' M alone), vi. 61 ; To(:f.dlJa'^iy*,e,eqiitBltt^ 
in question more (“Ho make her unparalleled beaut}’ inoro tlic sub- 
ject of thought and conversation/' Malone), t’i. 304; rrg out on 
the /#)/> of question (recite at the very highest pitch of their voice), 

; . vii. 140 (where Dr, Wellesley wroiigly understands to mean 

^^rackr’ ' Sirm/ Notes on the Thvt (f Bhuhespeevre^ p. 33). . ■ 

qilOStiOBj a pcdiit, a topic: Bome necessary qmsihm of iheqihy, vii. 
'154. ■' . V. ■ ;■ 'a , : 

Question — -4. cornmodihr in, “ A commoditj. subject 'to, judicial trial 
cuvesammatioii’’ (Steetens), ii.- 113. 

Question — First in, ‘‘First called for, first appointed” (Johnson),' 

^'4..446. 

question .hmr it — With more f mile, vii. 384 : “' Quest km ifl.for the 
act 'qf safl'ii^g. With more easy (Joiixsox) ; “May 

carry it with less dispute, with less opposition’’ (Mason). 

Question of his decith is enrolled in the Capitol — The, vi. 636 : “The 
word fiimilon is here used in a somewhat peculiar sense. It seems 
to mean the statement of the reasons” (Ceaik). 

QUOStioil I — tchj, cm hour in clamour, &c. ii. 140; Here riuestkm iS' 
cqixivalent to “ you ask a question,” or “ that is the question.” 

QUOStioilj to converse : ihinh you cpuestlon (“converse,” Bteetens, 
“ debate, argue, hold controversy,” Ouaik) iuth the Jem, ii. 306 : 
long he iquesilouM With modest Lucrece, viii. 290. 

QUestionablo, “ provoking question” (Hanmee), “ propitious to 
■conversation, easy and willing to,be conversed with” (Steetens)) 
“capable of being conversed with” (ILalone), vii. T20: compare 
question ecn.ckm}(piestionahlG. 

QUestristSj persons who go in quest or search of another, pursuers, 
vii. 309. 

quick 5 living, alive : set quick i' tlC earth, i. 389 ; one thafs dead is 
quid', iii. 285 ; hit quick, and in mine amns, iii. 470 ; The nicreg that 
was quick in us, iv. 440 ; earth, gape oqmi vnde, and eat him quick, 
V. 357 ; Tliodrt quick (“Thou hast life and motion in thee,” John- 
son), vi. 551; Be hir led qiiick ivith Jmi^, Yii. lWd, 

Qtlicllj lively : But is there no qmch recreatmi granted ? ii. 1G7 ; quick 
ami merry vjords, v. 363. 

qiliok^ inventive, quick-witted : the quick comedians, vii. 503. 

quick, pregnant : she's quick, W \ JaqueneUa that is quick hj him, 
. ibid. '. ■■ ■ ■ 

quick-expedient : m^ esipediA 



SIS QUICKIK-^QUIEE. 

quicken with Mmmj^ ** Eevive htj my km [kisses]” (Joiix^'.^n), vii. 
5B2. 

quiddits, legal qtubbliiJ"^^ suliiiltics, eciiiivocaiiyiis. 

Til 1 % ; iv. 211. 

quietus, yIL 141) ; vlii. 412 : This is an Exchequer li;na. .... It 
is the word which dejioles that an accomptaiit is fjniiJ" lluiiier^s 
Newlllih^k rf Shake.^Wf^nj, vol ii. p. 241 ; ‘‘Cliicily Uhuiby miilltirs 
ill metaplioiical senses,’’ Kares’s 

qilili-“i)f//rcr our mjy^Ueatmm in y.* 119 : see note, 2,0.,., v. 2t}l, » , 

quillets, sly turns in argument, nice and frivolous disli net ions, 
chicanery, ii, 205'; t. 2'9, 1 . 49 .; 'vi.- 5.54; tII. 195, 415. 

quilt, a.fiock"bed': 7if>ir ' 

quintain, iii. . 15. : “ Tilring or combating at the quintain is cti> 
taiiily a military exercise of high antiquit}^ and aiifecetlcnt. I 
doubt not, to the justs- and tournaments. The cpiintain tnagin*- 
ally w-as nothing moi'e than the .trunk of a tree or post nei rip 
for the practice of the tyros iu chivalry. Afterward a stall' 
or spear was fixed in the earth, and a shield, being bung upon 
ity was the mark to strike at : the dexterity of the |K‘rfotiiier 
consisted in smiting the shield in sudi a maimer as to break the 
ligatures and bear it to the ground. In process of time this diver- 
sion was improved, and instead of the stai' and tlie shitld, ilie 
reseinblanco of a human figure carved in wood was inIrcKluced. 
To render the appearance of this figure more formidable, it was 
generally made in the likeness of a Turk or a Saracen armed at 
all points, bearing a shield upon his left arm, and brandisMug a 
club or a sabre with his right. The quintain thus fashioned was 
placed upon a pivot, and so contrived as to move round with 
facility. In running at this figure it was necessary for the horse- 
man to direct his lance with great adroitness, and make his stroke 
upon the forehead between the eyes or upon the nose ; for if lie 
struck wide of those parts, especially upon the shield, the quintain 
turned about with much velocity, and, in case he was not exceed- 
ingly careful, would give him a severe blow upon the back with 
the wooden sabre held in the right hand, which was considered as 
highly disgraceful to the performer, wdiiio it excited the hiughior 
and ridicule of the spectators.” Strutt’s Sports and A c. 

p. 104, sec. ed. : There were other Ksoris of quintains ; but the words 
of Orlando, “ a quintain, a mere UfelmH hloek^'^ seem to show that 
Shakevspeare alludes to tlio kind above described. 

quip, a sharp retort, a taunt, a repartee, iii. Td ; i, 5(s(), 354 ; 
ii. 102 ; iv.^ll, 

quire, a company, an assembly ; the whole quire hold Ihelr hii>s and 
Ipff, ii. 276. 


QUIEE-^QUOm 340' 

CJlliro, to sing ill concerts: Whi^ qnirM tmili my-drum^Yi, 1.03 ; BtUl 
qidirrHii ta ilic y(ning-cifd chtrithinn^m A^^. 

Cjuitjj to acquit: JJui^for those saeihly f I ikem oU.h 5*20; 

. Till tiion emist quit ikee^ iii. 3G ; Though yet he never kavind mc, fare 
I quit him^ iii. 285; God quit you in Mn mercy ! ir. 442. 

quit, to requite, to retaliate, to 'avenge-.: to- quit their griefs f * to 
retaliate tlieir inoiirnfiil stories,’* JoHHSpN):,-iT. 1G7 ; I setli qiili 
you ivUh gude leve (“I slaall, with joiir permission, requite yon, 
that is, answer yon, m: interpose with my arguments,” Johnson), 
iv. 453 ; Unless the Lady Bona- quit Ms pam^ v, 284 ; Tcmr children's 
ehihlrcd quit it in yom* a//e, v. 450; To he full quit of those unj Ian- 
ishers^ Vi, 208; To quit her hhody terongs uqoon her fo(,% tI. 287 : 
To endt Mm v:iih this am-, vii. 202 ; Or quit in answer of the third 
coxinrnr/e, vii. 207 ; To quit this horrid act^ vii. 311 ; God quit you^ 

vii. 5G0 ; he slmll like, to quit me ("Ho repay me this insult,” 
JoiiNSON), vii. 501 ; Then 1 shall quit you, viii. 109 ; Than I can 
quit or sqmah of, viii. 207 ; your evil quits you ivell, i. 520. 

CJIlitj to set free, to release: God safely quit her of her hurden, t. 557. 

quit, quitted : the very mis Instinctively had quit it, i. 181 ; and quit 
the vessel, i. 183 ; took such sor'rotv, That he quit heing, yIi. 630. 

quittance, an acquittance, a release, a discharge: liU, warrant, 
quittance, or ohUgaiion, i. 345; omittame is no quittance, iii. 54. 

quittance, a requital : Renderlrupfamt quittance (“ return of blows,” 
Btekvens), iv. 317 ; qulUance of desert and merit, iv. 439; All use 
if quittance (^HUi the customary returns made in discharge of 
obljgatio.us,” Wakbueton), vi. 515. 

qilittaplice, to requite : As fitting best to qiiiltance their deceit, t. 23 
C'Oli, quoth lice, shall I be so iiigrate as to quittance all'ectioii 
■with fraiide?” Clreene’s Neiier too late, First Part, sig. ii 2, od. 

1611).: . .. ^ ■ ■ ■ 

quil^er, nimble, agile, active: there was a little quiver fellow, iv. 
361. 

quoif, a cap, iv. 318 ; qao?j4*, iii. 472, ' 

quote, to note, to mark, — ^formerly pronounced, and often written, 
cote; hence the quibble (qiiofe—coatf in the first of the following* 
passages: And hoio quote you my folly j! YaL I quote il in your 
jerkin, i. 280 ; Ills face's own margent did quote such anuaes, ii. 182 ; 
IFe did not quote them so, id lAVt , ; What curious eye doth quote de- 
formities!' vi. 401 ; Will equote my loathsome trespass in my looks, 

viii. 310; Jfer amber hairs for fold hare amber quoted (Her amber 
hairs liave noted or marked amber for ugly), ii- 199 ; He's quoted 
for a most perfidious slave, iii. Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed 
ef shame, iv. 56 ; And quoted joint by joint, vi. 78; I had not quoted 
him, vii. 131 ; how she quotes the leemes, vi. 324, 
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E~EACK. 


E is for the vL 423 ; Even in the days of tlie Eonians, 

called the dog's letter from its resemblance in sound to the snarl- 
ing of a dog : Lucilius alludes to it in a fragment, wbicli is quoted 
Tvith various corruptions by Nonius Maroellus, Charisius, and 
Eonatus on Terence, and which «T oseph Scaliger amended thus, 

“ IiTitata canes quod, homo quam, planiu’ dicit” 

canes’’ being the nom. sing, fern.) ; and Persius has 
“ Sonat hie de nare canina 

Sa«.i.l09: 

Ben Jonson, in his EnrjUah Grammar, says that E “Is the dog's 
letter, and hurreth in the sound; the tongue striking the inner 
palate, with a trembling about the teeth.” Works, vol. ix. p. 281, 
ed. Gifford : and various passages to the same effect might be cited 
from our early authors, 

rabato, a kind of ruff or band (Fr. rakat), ii. 114 : “ Menage saith 
It comes from raUattre, to put hack, because ii was at first nothing 

1 * turned back towards the shoul- 

ders” (T. Hawkins). 

rabbit-sucker, a sucking rabbit, iv. 243. 

rabble, a band of inferior spirits : Go hring the raUIe, i. 219 (Com- 
pare Ford: “ the duke’s grace, and the duchess’ grace, and my Lord 
Fernando s grace, with all the vabUe of courtiers,” &c. Love's Barrl- 
fice^ act ii. sc. 1). 

rable, rabble (so written for the rhyme), viii. 1G6. 

race, inborn quahty, disposition, nature : thj vile race, i. 188 ■ m>/ 

sensual rave, i. 476. ' " ’ 

race of heaven— Nom our parts so poor But was a, vii. 60G: Hero War- 

of Johnson) interprets uvs a rare 
o/teuen by had a smack or flavour of heaven while Malone 
not sure that the poet did not mean ‘ was of heavenly origin.’ ” 

race oj tiioq^mger iii. 464; tioo races of ginger, iv.22i: “Maze 
f rheobald pretends that this differs from race of ginger, 

eh means only a root, whereas this means a hale or package. 

I i believe that the words are really different. Both 

must be derived from the Spanish myc, meaning a root, and might 
Gloss^ indifferently to small pieces or large packages.” Ivares’s 

rack, a mass of vapoury clouds : the rack stand still, vii. 144 ; That 

f«cVCiii rack on Ms celestial 

clmidsi ai ^ ^ winds in the upper region, which move the 
clouds above (which we call the rack)," &c. Bacon’s Svlm 8vl- 

StJ trf 1658: 

Uorne Tooke first observed, is properly— vapour, steam, exhala- 
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tion (that wMcii is reeJeed) : see Eichardson’s Did in v. : see too 
note 106 on' !r/ie' 

rack, to move like vapour (see the preceding article); the vaclcing 

'.■■■ clouds^ V. 252- 

rack, to exaggerate : m 

■rag, a term of contempt, — a ragamuffin ; Away^ thou rag^ iii. 162 ; 
Thou rag of honour^ y. 369 ; that poor rag, vi. 558 ; rags of France, 

v. 452. ' ' ■ 

ragged, broken, unequal, — rough : My voice is ragged, iii. 28 ; idn^ 
teds ragged hand, viii. 352 ; The raggedst (roughest) hour, iv. 318. 

ragged, beggarly, base, ignominious : A ragged and f oresf ail'd remis- 
sion, iv. 390 (sQQfof'estaird, c%c.) ; a ragged name, viii. 312. 

raging-wood, raging-mad, v. 64 ; see xcood. 

rake, to cover : Here, in the sands, Thee Fll rahe itj), vii. 329. 

rakes~~Dr<? «?e become, vi. 135 : Here, of conrse, the quibbling Citizen 
alludes to the proverb, “ As lean as a rake.” 

rampallian, iv. 331 : This term of low abuse may mean, accord- 
ing to Steevens, a ramping riotous strumpet,” according to Nares 
(in Gloss.) “ one who associates with Q'amg)es or prostitutes.” 

rang’d — The wide arch Of the, vii. 498 ; ^‘What in ancient 
.masons’ or bricklayers’ work was denominated a range is now 
called a conrse” (Steevens) : “ rang\l, meaning — orderly rang’d ; 
whose parts are now entire and distinct, like a number of well- 
built edifices” (Cape ll). 

rank, a row; The ranh oj^ osiers, lit. 

.rank to marhet — It is the right hiitter-woman^s, iii. 38: see note So, 
iii. 89 (In a note on these words Air. Staunton observes, From a 
passage in Drayton’s poem, ‘ The Shepherd’s Sirena,’ it might be 
inferred that ^ ranld was a familiar term for chorus or rhyme ^ 

* On thy hank, 

In a ranh. 

Let thy s\Yaiis sing her ” 

but by ^^ranld Drayton assuredly means “ row”). 

rank, exuberant, grown to great height: u’/iai, so ranlcd (“what, 
was lie advanced to this pitch ?” Johnson), v. 497 ; ranh Achilles, 

vi. 25; who else is jvm/i; .^ (“ who else may be supposed to have 
overtopped his equals, and grown too 'high for the public safety,” 
Johnson ; but here Malone, wrongly, I believe, would understand 
ranh as “replete with blood”), vi. 651 ; Bain added to a river that 
is ranh (brimful), viii. 241:, A ranlcer rate, Yii. ll%. 

rank, gross : in the ranh garl, vii. 403 ; sinecJies rank, Yiii. 448. 

rank onfoot--^WMh other jests are sojnetJdng, “ While they are hotly 
pursuing other merriment of their own” (Steevens), i. 407. 
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ranked with all deserts, “covered with ranks of all kinds of men’' 
[with all degrees of merit or demerit] (Johnson), vi. 509. 

ranknesSj exuberance : I will physic your ranlcness (high and inso- 
lent bearing), iii. 7 ; lihe a hated and retired flood , Lccivhifj our rank-' 
ness and irregular course (“ Rank, as applied to water, here signifies 
exuherantj ready to overflow j as applied to the actions of the speaker 
and his party, it signifies inordinate^' Malone), iv. 71 ; If Uli the 
mere rankness of their joy, v. 547. 

Rapine, Eape, vi. 344 (twice), 345 (twice). 

rapture, a violent seizure : spite of all the rayiure of the sea, viii. 24. 

rapture, a fit *. Into a rapture lets her holy cry, vi. 164. ‘ 

rarely, nicely, happily: Eoio rarely does it meet u-ith this time's 
guise, yi. 56B. 

rarely base, “base in an uncommon degree” (Steeyens), vii. 591. 

rascal, a deer lean and ont of season : the noblest deer hath them eis 
huge as the rascal, iii. 48; Come, you thin thing ^ come, you rascal, 
iv. 398 ; Not rascal-like, v. 57 ; Thou rascal, that art loorst in blood 
to run, vi. 130 (a rather dijBdculfe passage ; see note 13 , vi. 241) ; Tou> 
Qnake fat rascals, Mistress Doll, iy. Ml. 

rasll, quick, hasty, sudden, violent : no rash potion, iii. 429 ; His rash 
fierce hlaxc of riot, iv. 123 ; ms/;, gunpowder, iv. 378 ; My matter is 
so ms/q vi. 65 ; too rash, too unadvis'd, vi. 413 ; so siartingly and 
rash, vii. 432. 

rat, Irish : sec Irish rat, &g. 

rat loithout a tail — A, vii. 8 : “It should be remembered (for it was 
the belief of the times) that though a witch could assume the form 
of any animal she pleased, the tail would still be wanting. The 
reason given by some of the old writers for such a deficiency is, 
that though the hands and feet, by an easy change, might be con- 
verted into the four paws of a beast, there -was still no part about 
a woman which corresponded with the length of tail common to 
almost ail our four-footed creatures” (Steevens). 

rated, the heart— Affection is A:fiection is not driven out of 
the heart by chiding, iii. 118. 

rated sinew — A, “ A strength on which we reckoned, a help of which 
we made account” (Johnson), iv. 273. 

rated treachery — Faying the fine of, &o., “The Dauphin has rated 
your treachery, and set upon it a fine which your lives must pay” 
(Johnson), iv. 70. 

raugllt, reached : raught not to five loeeks, ii. 193 ; raught me his 
hand, iv. 486 ; That raught at mountains with oiitsiretched arms, 

V. 248. 
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raugllt, Kiiaticlied a-^vay : T/iib^ staff of honour rauglit^Y, 137; The 
haml of death hath raught Jdrii^ vii. 573. 

ravel ouh to unravel, to unweave, — to unfold, to disclose: must I 
ravel out 21}/ ioeav\I-iip follies f iv, 163 ; Ilahc you to ravel all tins 
matter out^ vii 172. 

ravelFcl sleeve of care — The : see sleave^ 

ravill^ to devour eagerly : that ravin down^ L 451 ; ivilt ravin vp^ 

' . vii 30 . ■ 

raviH;^ ravening, devouring : the ravin Uon, iii. 24G. 

ravin’ dj (in the phraseology of Shakespeare) equivalent to raven- 
ing, ravenous : the ravinhl salt-sea sharh^ vii. 46 (where Steevens 
explains rarhi\l “ glutted with ravin or prey”). 

rawly left, [left] without preparation, hastily, suddenly” (John- 
son), “left young and helpless” (Ritson), iv. 473. 

rawness — In tkat^ “ Without previous provision, without due pre- 
paration” (Johnson), “In that hasty manner” (Johnson's Z?/ci), 

. .vii, 54.' ■ 

rayedj berayed, befouled : teas ever man so rayed? iii. 149. 

rayed with the yellows^ hi. 144 : Here rayed has been explained 
“ streaked” and “ defiled :” but qy. if it does not mean “ in evil con- 
dition, afflicted”? Vide my note on Skelton’s Worhs^ vol. ii. p. 197, 
where, among other passages from early writers, is quoted, “ He 
was sore anq/cd with sycknesse. Morbo atrociter conflicius estT Hor- 
manni Tulgaria^ sig. i ii. ed. 1530 : and see yellows — The. 

razed shoes, vii. 160 : see note 89, vii. 228. 

read (or rede), counsel, advice : reclcs not Ms ow?i read, vii. 117, 

ready, dressed : half 7'eady and half unready, v. 23 ; Is she ready ? 
vii. 663 (in the answer to which question the Lady chooses to un- 
derstand ready in another sense). 

rearly, early, viii. 182. 

rearward, the rear, ii. 121 ; iv. 362 ; v. 47 ; vi. 435 ; viii. 394. 

reason^ to converse, to talk: how fondly dost thou reason! ii. 35; 
Our griefs, awl not our manners, reason now, iv. 58 ; icell reason vd th 
Mm, V. 377 ; You cannot reason almost xdth a man, v. 389 ; ivhih toe 
reason here, v. 439 ; reason safely with you, vi. 156 ; reason tolth tJie 
felhiv, vi. 214 ; I rcasoidd xoith a Frenchman yesterday ,iL373 ; ivlud 
are you reasoning with yourself, i. 277. 

reason oar petition-— Does, “ Does argue for us and our petition” 
(Johnson), vi. 229. 

reason to my love is liahle — And, vi. 642 : “ And reason, or propriety 
of conduct and language, is subordinate to my love” (Johnson) : 
“ As if he had said, ‘ And, if I have acted wrong in telling you, my 
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excuse is, that my reason where you are concerned is subject to and 
is overborne by my affection’ ” (Craik). 
reasons, discourse, conversation : your reasons at dinner^ ii. 207. 

reasons in her balance — She shall nehr vmgh more^ ii. 134 ; Ko 
marml^ though you bite so sharp at reasons, yL 31 : This quibble be- 
tween reasons and raisins (which probably were pronounced alike) 
is as old as the time of Skelton, who says in his Bpehe, Parrot, 

“ Grete rej'sons with resons be now reprohitante, 

For reysons ar no resons, but resons currant.” 

Works j yoL ii. p. 22, eel. Djee (where these lines were 
for the fii'st time printed) : 

compare too Dekker ; “ Eaisons will be much askt for, especially 
in an action of iniury,” &c. The Owles Almanache (under “ Gro- 
cerP), 1618, p. 36. 

rebate, to make obtuse, to dull, i. 456. 

Eebeck — I[ugh,Yi. 461 ; So named from the rebeclc, a three-stringed 
(originally, two-stringed) fiddle. 

rebused, Hi. 121 *. “ Quasi alnisaW (Walker). 
receipt, a receptacle : the receipt of reason, vii. 20. 
receive it so, “ understand it so” (Steevens), iii. 344. 

receiving, “ready apprehension” (Warburton) : To one of your 
receiving, iii. 363. 

reclieat, a hunting-term for certain notes sounded on the horn, 
properly and more usually employed to recall the dogs from a 
wrong scent, ii. 80. 

reck, to care, vi. 90 ; vii. 699 ; rechs, iii. 27 ; vii. 117 (heeds) ; Reck'- 
ing, i. 310. 

recognissance, a badge, a token, vii. 465. 
recognizances : see statutes, &c. 
recomforted, comforted again=comforted, Y’i. 232. 
recomfortnre, comforting again==comfortmg, comfort, v. 436. 

record, to sing : record my zooes, i. 319 ; records zoiili moan, viii. 
45 (This word, it appears, is properly applied to the chattering 
of birds before they have learned to sing ; “I recorde as yonge 
byrdes do, le paielle. This byrde recordeth allrcdy ; she wyll 
synge within a whyle : Cest oyselet patelle desja, il chantera aiianf 
quil soyt long tempsB Palsgrave’s Lesclarcissemeni de la Langue 
Fmnqoyse, 8 lc, 1530, The Table of Verbes, fol. cccxxxiiii., verso : 

> j ; But Cotgrave understands it differently ; “ Regcmiiiller. To re- 
■ * port, or to record, as birds, one anothers warbling.” Fr. and Engl, 

. ' : Diet : and so does Coles ; “ To record as birds, Oertailm znodit - 
, : Dat and Engl, Diet: “The early note of 

i I 3.| term^d^ recording, probably, as Barrington suggests, 
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from the instrument formerly called recorder.” Wav’s note on the 

Prompt . Parv, 

r6C0rci©r, a sort of flute or flageolet : lilce a cMld on a recorder^ ii. 
315; iliH recorders^ 161, 102 : “The musical instrument called 
a recorder appears to be the kind of flute of which a description 
and representation are given by Mersenniis, designated as the 
^Jiuste Angleterre^ que Von appeUe douce ^ et d neuf irons' Har- 
monie Unk\ i. p. 237.” Way’s note on the Parv. p. 425. 

records, recorders (see the preceding article) : BtM musio of records, 
viii. 195. 

recourse, a repeated coursing or flowing: Their eyes o'er ’‘galled 
xuifh recourse of tears, vi. 91. 

1 0 cover the xmnd of me, vii. 162 : A term “ borrowed from hunting, 
and means, to get the animal pursued to run with the wind, that 
it may not scent the toil or its pursuers” (Singer, who cites The 
Gentleman's Peer cation). 

recoveries I see double vouchers, &c. 

recur 0, to cure again = cure, v. 413 ; recur'd viii. 371 ; recures, viii. 
254. 

led. lattice A., The lattice of an alehouse (a red lattice being for- 
merly the usual distinction of an alehouse), iv. 336 ; rcd-laftioe 
pdirases, alehouse phrases, i. 366. (The Green Lattice is mentioned 
in Joason’s Every Man in' his Htimour, where Gifford observes; 
“ In our author’s time the windows of alehouses were furnished 
with lattices of various colours (glass, probably, was too costly, 
and too brittle for the kind of guests which frequented them) ; 
thus we hear of the red, the blue, opA, as in this place, of the 
Green Lattice. There is a lane in the city yet called Grecn-lQi- 
tuce (lattice) Lane, from an alehouse which once stood in it; 
and Serjeant Hall, in the Taller, directs a letter to his brother, 

‘ at the Bed Lettace (lattice) in Butcher Eow^’ ” ISlote on Jonsons 
Works, voL i. p. 96.) 

red pestilence— The, Another name for the red plague, vi. 200 : see 
the next article. 

red i. 188 : “In the General Praetim of Physiche, 1605, 

p. 67% three different kinds of the plague-sore are mentioned, — 
‘sometimes it is red, otherwhiles yellow, and sometimes blacke, 
which is the very ivorst and most veninious’ ” (Halliwell). 

re-deliver, to deliver back, — to report : Shall Ire-deliver you. e'en 
so?Yu.2Qd. 

reduce, to bring backjiv. 500 ; v. 386, 454 ; viii. 191. 

i eeeiiy painllng Ihe, ii. 112 ; her reecliy neck, \d. 164 ; reeeJiy kisses, 
vii. 172 : In the first of these passages reechy seems to signify 
“smoky, discoloured by smoke:” in the other two, “sw'eaty, 
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gresisy, filthy” (‘‘ Reechj is greasy, sweaty . . * . Laneham [in his 
Letter, &c.], speaking of ‘ three pretty puzels’ in a morris-dance, 
says they were ‘ az hright az a breast of bacon,'' that is, bacon hniig 
in the chimney : and hence reecliy, which in its primitive significa- 
tion is smohy, came to imply greasij''' Eitson)* 

TB^S—LicreaBC the reels, vii. 535 : Douce has shown that vSteevens 
was mistaken in asserting that reel in Shakespeare’s time did 
not signify ‘‘ a dance Here Singer explains our text increase 
its [the world’s] giddy course.” 

r ©foiled 5 refuted, i. 609. 

refer yourself to ibis advantagef^ recourse to, betake yourself 
to, this advantage” (Steevens), i. 483. 

reflex, a reflection, vi. 443. 

reflex, to reflect, V. 77, 

refuge, to shelter, to palliate : Who, sitting in the stocks, refuge their 
shame, iv. 178. 

refuse, to reject, to renounce, to disown : Refuse me, hale -'me, ii. 
123 ; Deny thy father, and refuse thy name, vi, 411. 

regard, respect, consideration: Our reasons are so fill of good re- 
gard, vi. 653 ; With this regard, their currents turn awry, vii. 150 ; 
Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage, viii. 295 ; Which drives 
the creeping thief to some regard, viii. 296 ; Show' cl deep regard, viii. 
327 ; On such regards of safety and, allowance, &c. vii. 133 ; When 
it is mingled loith regards, &c. vii. 256. 

regard, a look : Yall your regard Upon a wrong'd', &c. (explained by 
Johnson, “ Withdraw your thoughts from higher things, let your 
notice descend upon a wronged woman”), i. 507 ; a demure travel 
of regard, hi. 356 ; an austere regard of control, ibid. ; You throw a 
strange regard upon me, iii. 391 ; bites Ms lip unili a politic (sly) 
regard, Yi, ^0, 

regard, a view, a prospect : Even till we make the main and ild aerial 
blue An indistinct regard, vii. 396. 

regard should be— So your, So “your care of your own safety” 
should be (Johnson), v. 61. 

regiment, government, sway, rule : Ms potent regiment, vii. 547 ,* 
law and regiment, viii, 191. 

regreet, an exchange of salutation, (and simply) a salutation, iv. 
’ «' ?' f f SS ; regreets, ii. 376. 

. ; regreet, to re-salute, (and simply) to salute, iv. 114, 11 G, 117. 

, ' reguerdou — in, In recompense, in return, v. 41. 

;! I recompensed, rewarded, v. 49. 

. tot adjourn, ^i. 160. 
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•relapse of mortality— KUlmg in^ iv. 482 : Johnson declares that he 
does not know what it is to hill in relapse of mortality Stee- 
Yens thinks that may mean “fatal or mortal 

rehotmdf or “ after they had relapsed into inmmnationy 

relent-—! do^ i. 366 : Here relent has been understood as eqniTalent 
^ to “ repent.” 

relnmej to light again, vii. 459. 

reiliaillj to dwell : if you remain upon this isla/nd, i. 190. 

remeciiatej able to give remedy,' restorative, vii. 320. 

rGllienilier, to remind : Let 9ne rememher thee 9 oJiai thou hast j> 3 v)- 
misd^ i. 184; TU not remeinber you of my own lord^ iii. 450 ; Will 
hut remember 'me tvJiut deal of worlds &c. iv. 119; our night of woe 
might have remcmheril My deepest sense^ &c. viii. 409 ; Eemenihers 
me of ail Ms gracious parts^ iv. 43 ; Thou hut renumhercst me of 
mine own conception^ vii. 265. 

rememlierj to mention : As I before remembedd^ iv. 393. 

reinember— thyself “ Quickly recollect the past offences 
of thy life, and recommend thyself to heaven” (Warburton) vii 
328. 

reiHGIll'bered . — To be^ To have one’s memory recalled, to recol- 
lect : if you be remembered^ i. 459 ; iii. 162 ; now I am remembcrhl^ 
scorn'd at me, iii. 54 ; if your 'majesty is remembered of it, iv. 489; 
if I had been remember'd, v. 390 ; Be you remember'd, vi. 332. 

remembranco — lord “This lord of weak memory” 

i. 199. 

remembrance vAih mine eyes, &c.“ !h redn upon, iv. 340 ; An 
allusion to the herb rosennary : see rosemary, 

remonstrance j a demonstration, a manifestation, a discovery i. 
517. 

remorsej compassion, tenderness of heart : Expell'd remorse and 
nature, i. 228 ; touch'd toiih that remorse, i. 466 ; IFy sisterly re- 
morse, i. 509 ; Thou'll show thy mercy and remorse, ii. 395 ; yo'ur 
plmsm^e and your own remorse, iii. 18; Of soft petitiom, pity, ami 
remorse, iv. 25 ; the tears of soft remorse, iv. 58 ; rivers of re- 
morse, iv. 60 ; Mov'd with remorse, v. 77 ; I feel remorse in myself, 
V. 180 ; tainted with remorse, v. 273 ; stirr'd up remorse, v. 315 ; 
hind, efeniinate remorse, v. 415 ; mince it sans remorse, vi. 553 ; 
disjoins Remorse from power, vi. 631 •, passage to remorse, yii, 15; 
With less remorse, vii. 144 ; thrill'd with remorse, vii. 317 ; aban- 
don all remorse (“ tenderness of nature,” Malone), vii. 427 ; to 
obey shall be in me remorse, What bloody business ever (“ in me 
it shall be an act, not of cruelty, but of tenderness, to obey him, 
not of malice to others, but of tenderness for him,” Johnson ; 
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an act of pity and compassion for wronged Otliello,” Tol- 
let), Tii. 429 ; some favour^ some remorse^ viii. 247. 

remorseful, compassionate, full of pity, i. 310 ; iii. 278 ; t. 165, 
360. 

remorseless, pitiless, relentless, v. 148, 250 ; viii. 303. 

remotiou, a removal, vi. 560 ; vii. 287. 

removed, remote, secluded, sequestered : the life remov'd a life 
of retirement,” Steevens), i. 453 ; so Q^emoved a dwelling^ iii. 44 ; 
that removed liouse^ iii. 499 ; On awj sold remov'd (“ On any less 
near to Mmself, on any whose interest is remote,” Johnson), iv. 
264 ; a more removkl ground, vii. 121 ; this time remov'd (“ this time 
in which I was remote or absent from thee,” Malone), viii. 397. 

removes, “journeys or post-stages” (Johnson) : Who hath for four 
or five removes come short To tender it herself iii. 280. 

render, an account, an avowal, a confession : to mahe their sorrow'd 
render y vi. 570 ; drive ns to a render Where we have liv'd, vii. 709. 

render, to describe, to represent, to give an account, to state : he 
did render him the most unnatural^ iii. 64 ; this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring, vii. 725. 

renege, to deny : Renege, affirm, vii. 280. 

renege, to renounce : reneges all iem/^er, vii. 497 (To note i, vii. 
599, where I have observed that in this passage reneges must be 
pronounced as a dissyllable— reneegs, add, 

“ AH Europe nigh (all sorts of Eights reneg'‘d) 

Against the Truth and Thee, unholy leagu’d.” 

The Battail of Jury, — Sylvester’s Du Bartas, 
p. 551, ed. 1641). 

rent, to rend : Aoid loill you rent our ancient love asunder, ii. 297 ; 
Rent off thy silver hair, vi. 319 ; groans, and sImeJes that rent the air, 
Are made, vii. 58 j That rents the thorns, v. 280. 

renying, forswearing (Fr, renier), viii. 461. 

repair, to renovate : That shouklst repair my youth, vii. 639 ; here 
he does hut repair it, viii. 51 ; It much repairs me To talh of your good 
father, iii. 214 ; Being opposites of such repairing nature (“ Being 

j enemies that are likely so soon to rally and recover themselves' 

^ from this defeat,” Malone, — and see opposite), v. 196. 


i i^AT^ast, to feed, vii. 183. 

B asture, provision, ii. 190, 

eal^ cto recall : repeal thee home again, i. 323 ; J will repeal thee,- 
. 165 R^eal Mm with the welcome of his mother, vi. 233 ; Boling- 
fdkt ^epmls Mmself iv* 182 ; repeals and reconciles thee, vii. 308 
: r p f t( I mU him f hr her hbd$'s hist, vh* 418 ; whose banish'd sense Thou 
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liastrepeaVd, iii. 231 ; TillNorfolh herei^eaVd : repeaVd he shall he, 
iv. 159. 

repeal^ a recall: she for thy repeal %ms sujppUantyi. ; A cause 
for thy repeal, vi. 201 ; their people WiU he as msh in the repeal, 
vi. 218; an immediate freedom of repeal y "n. ] 1 sue for eselVd 

majesty's repeal, viii. 305. 
repealing— T/ie, The recall, vi. 647. 
repine, a repining : Ms hroio's repine, viii. 255. 
replenislied, consummate, complete : The most replenisMd villain 
in ike world, iii. 436 ; The most replenished simet loorlc of nature, v* 
423. 

replication, a repercussion, a reverberation : the replication of your 
sounds, m, 616. 

replication, a reply : what o'epUcation should he made hy the son of 
a Mng ^ yH. 115. 

report themselves--Nemr scm I figures Bo Uhely to, vii. 668 : “So 
near to speech. The Italians call a portrait, when the likeness is 
remarkable, a speaking picture'' (Johnson) : So “expressive of the 
passions intended ; so much so as not to need an interpreter, the 
figures speaking themselves” (Oapell). 
reports — And have my learning from some true, vii. 516 : see note 
14 a, ii. 254. 

reprehend Us own persoU’—l myself, Bull’s blunder for represent, 
ii. 168. 

reprobaiice, reprobation, vii. 465. 

reproof, a disproof, a confutation: in iJie repi^oof of this lies the jest, 
iv: 214 ; in reproof of many tales devis'd, iv. 254 ; In the reproof of 
chance, vi. 17. 

reproof Were well deserv'd of rashness — Your, vii. 518: “ you 
might be reproved for your rashness, and would well deserve it. 
‘ Your reproof’ means the reproof you would undergo” (Mason). 

reprove, to disprove, to confute : 'iis $ 0 , 1 cannot reprove it, ii. 102 ; 

Reprove my allegation, iv. 143. 
repugn, to resist, V. 53. 
repnred; thice-repured. 

reputing of Us Ugh descent, “ valuing himself upon it” (Steevens) ; 

Retniting — presuming, boasting: see Florio’s ‘World of Words,’ 
1611, in voce Rqmtatione" (Staunton), v. 143. 
reqnicken’d, reanimated, revived, vi. 170. 
reqnit, requited : Expm'd unto the sea, which hath requit it, i. 216. 
Irere^inice:,: bats, ii. 282. 

reserve, to guard, to preserve carefully : reserve that excellent com- 
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plexion^ viii. 47 ; Reserve them for my lovSj viii. 3G5 ; lle:^trve their 
character with golden qidll^ viii. 391. 

resolutes, determined, desperate persons, vii. 106. 

resolution^ conviction, assurance: I icon Id vjisltdo it) he hi 

a due resolution (I would give all I possess — both of rank and for- 
tune— -to arrive at certainty, freedom from doubt, in this matter) , 
vii. 260. 

resolve, to satisfy, to inform, to remove perplexity or uncertainty, 
to convince, to solve : single Til resolve you^ i. 233 ; I am. now going 
to resolve Jdm^ i. 482 ; this shall ahsolutehj resolve yon^ i. 499 ; siul- 
denhj resolve me hi my siiif^ ii. 178; to resolve (^answer) the pro- 
])ositions of a lover ^ iii. 42 ; first resolve me that iii. 135 ; MayH 
jdeuse your highness to resolve me now, v. 275 ; Resolve ray doubt, 
V. 292 ; I tvlll resolve your grace, v. 420 ; resolve me whether you 
Kill or no, v. 422 ; These letters v:Ul resolve him of my ntuid, v. 440 
resolve me this, vi. 350 ; Resolve me, tvlfh all modest haste, vii. 284 
As you will lice, resolve it (the riddle) you, viii. 8 ; Resolve yoin 
angry father, viii. 33 ; he can resolve you, viii. 02 ; that van From 
first to last resolve you, viii. 73 ; we icoukhhc resolv'd, iv. 425 ; wo 
were resolvM of your truth, v. 49; until 1 he resolv'd Where om 
right valiant father is become, v. 262 ; I am resolv'd That CUfford'i 
manhood Iks upon his tongue, v. 2G1 ; and he resolv'd How Cwsca 
hath deserv'd to lie in death, vi. G50 ; to he resolv'd Jf Brutus so 
unkindly knock'd or no, vi. G60 ; Mow he receiv'd you, let me he 
resolv'd, vi. 665 ; to he once in doubt Is once to he resolv'd, vii. 421 ; 
A7id he resolv'd he lives to govemi us, viii. 30. 

resolve, to make up one’s mind fully : or resolve you For more 
amazement, iii, 504 ; Resolve on this (Assure thyself), — thou shalt he 
fortunate, v. 12 ; Resolve thee, Richard, v. 236 ; Resolve yourselves 
apart, vii. 35. 

resolve, to dissolve: resolve itself into a dew, vii. Ill : resolv'd ony 
reason mto tea^^s, viii. 447 ; ivhose liquid sm^ge resolves The moon into 
salt tears, vi. 562 ; as afor-m ofiaax Resolvethfrom hts figure 'gainst 
the fire, iv. 70. 

resolvedly .... express, show certainly, clearly, iii. 28G. 

respect, regard, consideration : NotJmig is good, I see, without re- 
, spect (without consideration of, or regard to, circumstances), ii. 
^ ' 410 ; advis'd respect, iv. 55 ; reason and respect Make Uvers pale, 
: j vi. 32 ; have respect to (“ that is merely, look to, not look up to,” 
, I fOBAiK) mine honour, \L 655; there's the respect That makes cola- 
X^rriily of so long life, vii. 149 ; Respect and reason, wait on wrinlded 
! ^ge! viii. 295; dqffed all other respects, ii. 100; more devout than 
. ;; : fh^.in our respects, iL 232 ; When such profound respects do pull 
lV|||||||jrilv.47 ; rmpkts of fortune^ vii. 256; Full of respects, yet 
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respect— me not shame^ Let me not “ disgrace tlie respect I owe 
you, by acting in opposition to your commands” (Steevens), vi. 
91. 

respect j to regard : six or semi ivinters more resiiect Than a j}orpe- 
tuallLonoiir^i. 4:1^ \ Hear ^ and resj.tectraCy'vm.VT^. 

respect in Rome — Many of the hest^ yL 619 : “ A lost phrase, no 
longer permissible even in poetry, although our only modern equi- 
valent is the utterty un poetical ‘ many persons of the highest re- 
spectability.’ So, again, in the present play [act V. sc. 5] we have 
‘Thou art a feilowof a good respect’” (Geaik) : In Johnson’s Ddc?.. 
the first of these passages is cited under ^\resj;>ecf in the sense of 
“re'ver end character.” 

respective, “respectful, formal” (Steetens), “mindful, consi- 
derate” (Staukton) : 'Tis too res^yecike and too sociable For your 
coiwersion (for a person who has lately been changed from a pri- 
vate gentleman to a knight), iv. 10 conversion is explained 

by Mr. Halii well “ conversation”). 

respective, worthy of regard or respect, respectable : But I can 
make respedive. in my. self L 316. 

respective, regardful, considerate : You should have been respeetive^ 
ii. 4 1 2 ; respective lenity (‘ ‘ cool, considerate gentleness,” Malon e) , 
vi. 430. 

respectively, respectfully, vi. 531 (Not obsolete in this sense 
during the last century ; “ She bow’d to me very respectively T 
Defoe’s CbZo} 2 .t:;i Jur/v’, p. 241, ed. 1738). 

respite of my v:rongs—The determin'd ^ y. 4:41 : “That is, the time 
to which the punishment for liis wrongs was respited” (Hanmek) : 
“ Wrongs in this line means wrongs done or injurious practices” 
(Johnson). 

rest — To set III) one's^ meaning that the speaker is perfectly deter- 
mined on a thing, is “ a metaphor taken from play, v/here the high- 
est stake the parties were disposed to venture was called the rest 
To appropriate this term to any particular game, as is sometimes 
done, is extremely incorrect.” Gifford’s note on Massinger's W orhs^ 
voL ii. p. 21, ed. 1813 : I have set vp my rest to run away^ ii. 362 ; 
Sin.ee you set up your rest 'gainst remedy, hi. 226 ; The Gomiiy Farts 
hath set up his rest vi. 457 ; Will I set vp my everlasting rest, yL 468 ; 
he that sets up his o'est (with a quibble on the word arrest), 

ii. 36 ; that is my rest, iv. 435. (And see the quotation from Min- 
sheu’s under fTO/iero.) 

re-stem, “ to stem or steer the stem back again, (sc.) against tide or 
current” (Eicliardson’s Diet), vii. 385. 

restful, quiet, peaceful, iv. 157 (Nares, in his Gloss,, calls this “ an 
uncommon word:” but I find it in Coles’s Lat. and Engh Diet, ^ 
“ Eestfui, Otiosus, g uietus"). 
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resty, torpid, idle (‘‘Besty, %ngeT^ lenkisy Coles’s LaL and Engl 
Eict)^ vii. 600 (where, according to some critics, it means un- 
easy”) ; -viii. 399. 

rotailj “to recount” (Malone) : “/ will o'ctall imj conquest %con^ v. 
433 ; retail'd to all posterity ^ v. 394. 

rotontioil could not so much hold — That poo7\ Yiii. 410 : “ That poor 
retention is the table-book given to him by his friend, incapable of 
retaining^ or rather of containing, so much as the tablet of the hraiiT 
(Malone), 

retire, a retreat : male their retire^ ii. 181 ; a blessed and unveTd 
retire^ iv. 19 ; retire of both your armies^ iv. 21 ; a sweet rethe^ iv. 
482 ; his scandal of rethe^ v. 256 ; Bechoning tcitli fiery truncheon 
my retire^ vi. 91 ; Thou dost miscall retire^ vi. 93 ; a> retire upon 
our Grecian purl vi. 98 ; Of sallies and retires^ iv. 230. 

retire, to withdraw, to draw back : And tliencc retire me to my Milan ^ 
i. 235 ; you must retire yourself Into some covert iii. 484 ; The French 
fight coldly^ and retire themselves, iv. 69 ; give me leave to retire my- 
self, vi. 145 ; Retire thee, vii. 413; That he, our hope, might have 
retir'd his poxver, iv, 132 ; reiked himself to Italy, iv. 159 ; J have 
retir'd me to a wasteful coch, vi. 529 ; Each one by him enfoxx'd, 
retires Ms ward, viii. 296. 

retiring minute in an age— One qwor, viii. 314 : According to Ma- 
lone, “ retiring here signifies returning, coming back again.” 

return, to return notice to, to make known to i ^Yhilc we return 
these dukes what ive decree, iv. 116 ; Return thexn, tve are ready,. 
viii. 25. 

i 

retnrn so much — Tou have bid me, vi. 528 ; Here by so much “ he 
does not mean so gx'eat a sum, but a certain sum, as it might hap- 
pen to be” (Malone). 

reverberate, reverberating, iii. 341. 

reverbs, reverberates, vii. 258. 

reverse, a fencing term : thy reverse, i. 373 : see punto reverse, &c. 

revives us — Tme, hi. 271 : Here Steevens explains revives by 
“rouses but see note 183, iii. 316. 

revolts, revolters, rebels, iv, 68, 70 ; vii. 708. 

re-word, to repeat in the same words : I the matter will re-word,^ 

; re-^lVord, to re-echo : whose concave womb re-worded A plainifut 
- viii 439. 

rhenmatic, splenetic, humorsome, peevish : as rheumatic as two 
, dry iaasta (“whidb cannot meet but they grate one another,” 
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Johnson), iv. 342; then he was rheumatic^ br, Hi (where Malone 
suggests that the Hostess may mean “ then he was liinatic‘‘‘'), 

Eillodopo^S of Memjyliis — Tlian^ v, 22 : see note 56, v. 89. 

Rialto— TAe, ii. 353, 354, 356, 377, 378 : The Eialto-said to be so 
named from riva alta — is one of the largest of the islands on which 
Venice is built, and the first where the foundations of the city 
were laid : but Shakespeare alludes to the Exchange in the Bialto, 
described as follows by Coryat; “The Bialto, which is at the far- 
ther side of the bridge as you come from Si Marks, is a most 
stately building, being the Exchange of Venice, where the Vene- 
tian gentlemen and the merchants doe meete twice a day, betwixt 
eleucn and twelue of the clocke in the morning, and betwixt fine 
and sixe of the clocke in the afternoone. This Bialto is of a 
goodly height, built all with bricke as the palaces are, adorned 
with many faire walkes or open galleries that I haue before men- 
tioned, and hath a prety quadrangular court adioyning to it. But 
it is inferiour to our Exchange in London, though indeede there is 
a farre greater quantity of building in this then in ours.” Cory at' s 
Crudities^ <&c. (reprinted from ed. 1611), vol. i. p. 211 : “Bialto is 
the name, not of the bridge, but of the island from which it is 
called ; and the Venetians say il ponte di Bialto, as we say West- 
minster-bridge. In that island is the exchange ; and I have often 
walked there as on classic ground. In the days of Antonio and 
Bassanio it was second to none. ‘ I sottoportichi,’ says Sansovino, 
writing in 1580, ‘sono ogni giorno freqnentati da i mercatanti 
Fiorentini, Genovesi, Milanesi, Spagnuoli, Turchi, e d’ altre nationi 
diverse del mondo, i quali vi concorrono in tanta copia, che questa 
piazza d anno verata fra le prime dell’ universo.’ It was there that 
the Christian held discourse with the Jew ; and Shyiock refers to 
it, when he says, 

^ Signor Antonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Bialto, you have rated me 

‘ Andiamo a Bialto’ — ‘ L’ ora di Bialto’ — were on every tongue ; 
and continue so to the present day, as we learn from the comedies 
of C4oldoni, and particularly from his Mercanti.” ISTote on Bogers’s. 
Italy, ed. 1830. 

rib, to “ enclose, as the ribs enclose the viscera” (Steevens) : To- 
rih her cerecloth, ii. 371 ; rihbM and paled in, vii. G72. 

ribaildred nag, lewd strumpet, vii. 552 : and see note 121, vii. 615. 

Eichard, that rolFd the lion of Ms heart, iv. 13 ; Nor heep his 
princely heart from Bichard's hand, iv. 12 : “ Shakespeare here 
alludes to the old metrical romance of Richard Goeur-dedion, where- 
in this once celebrated monarch is related to have acquired his- 
distinguishing appellation by having plucked out a lion’s heart, 
to whose fury he was exposed by the Duke of Austria, for having' 
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slain his son -with a blow of his flsfc. From this ancient romance 
the story has crept into some of onr old chronicles : but tho origi- 
nal passage may be seen at large in the Introduction to the Third 
Volume oi Beliques of Ancient Bnqlkh Poetnf (Peecv) : •“ Eas- 
tell, m his Ch-miicle, makes mention of this memorable action in 
ttie following words ; ‘ It is sayd that a lyon was put to Kyu<-e 
Eycharde, beynge in prison, to have devoured hym, and when the 
lyon was gapynge, he put his arme in his mouthe, and palled tho 
lyon by the harte so harde, that he slewe the lyon ; and therfore 
some say he is called RycJianle Cure da Lyon; but some say he is 
called Cim dc Lyon because of his boldenesse and hardy stomake’ ” 
[Sig. 1 ! 11 verso] (Geey). 

Eichard, By this hrave duhe came early to Ms y.-are, iv. 13 : 
ihe old play [27ie Troublesome Baiytie of John, &o., see vol. iv. 3] 
led Shakespe^e into this en-or of ascribing to the Duke of Austria 
the death of Eichard, who lost his life at the siege of Ohaluz, long 
after he had been ransomed out of Austria’s power” (Steevexs) : 

the producing A.ustria on the scene is also contrai-y to the truth 
o± history, into which anachronism onr author was led by the old 
play. Leopold, Duke of Austria, by whom Eichard I. had been 
toown into prison in 1193, died, in consequence of a fall from 
to ho^e, in 1195, some years before the commencemeiifc of the 
present play (Malone) ; and see Limoges / &o, 

ricll’d, enriched, vii. 251, 

rid, to dispatch, to get rid of : loillmgncss rich wag, v, 311 
(“ Con quanta furia s-;gacciava il cammuwy 

Mci, Morgante May, 0. vi. 42). 

.rid, to destroy: The red plague rid you, i. 188; will rkl Ms foe, iv, 
i u , you ham nd this sweet young prince, v. 315 
(“ The Day-reducing Chariot of the Sun 

Stops instantly, and gives the Hebrews space 
0 the Pagans that they have in chase.” 

Sylvester’s Bartas, The Captaines, p. 1S4, ed. 1641 • 

where the oiiginal has ‘‘ cm mY”). 

ride the marc— : see mare--^To ride the, 

riggisll, wanton, vii. 522. 

. thine eye, iv. 71 : see note 

■ too, ii. 227 : “ It 

: ; , Should be remembered, that the head of Alexander 4as obliouelv 
; . placed on his shonlders” (Steevens). ^ 

I i me ; see do me right. 

M ljw, “just now, even now” (Johnson), v. 154 . 

'Ilf drawn in a just cause, iv. 106. 
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riglltly directly gazed upon, iv. 13L 

rights of memory 'hi iMs Idngdom — I have soiney I have some rights 
borne in memoi’y, not forgotten [in this Mngdom], and thence to 
have effect given them’' (Caldecott), vii- 211. 

rigol, a circle, a round (Ital. rig old) ^ iv. 381 ; viii. 337 : and see note 
1 6 , viii, 343. 

rim out at thj throat— I %ull fetch thy, iv. 483 : Malone refers to 
Coles’s Lett and Engl Diet, -which gives The inner rim of the 
beHy, Fcriionec'um f and Steevens cites Philemon Holland and 
Chapman for “ rlni’' in the same sense. Pistol, however, evidently 
uses the term as equivalent to entrails (I cannot but wonder at 
Mr. Staunton’s remark, that “ Pistol’s oim was perhaps, as Mr. 
Knight conjectured, no more than a word coined for the nonce, in 
mimicry’ of the Frenchman’s guttural pronunciation”). 

JJc fhat runs fastest gets the, iii. 117: “An allusion to the 
sport of running ai the ring'' (Douce) : “ Rather, to the sport of 
running for the ring. A ring was one of the prizes formerly given 
in wrestling and running matches” (Staunton). 

ring- time 5 time for marriage, iii. 71. 

Ringwcod, a common name for a dog, i. 3G2. 

ripe, to ripen : ripe not to reason^ ii. 285 ; v:g ripe and ripc^ iii. 31 ; 
no sun to ripe The bloom^ iv. 25. 

ripe teanfs^ “wants come to the height, wants that can have no 
longer delay” (Johnson), ii. 355. 

ripeness is all, “ to he ready, prepared, is all” (Steevens ; who 
compares “the readiness is all,” Hamlet, act v. sc. 2), vii. 335. 

riping of the time— The very, The very ripeness, maturity of the- 
time, ii. 373. 

rivage, a bank, a shore, iv. 449, 

rivality, participation, equality, of rank, vii. 544. 

rivalPd. for 02 ir daughter — Hath, Hath been competitor for our 
daughter, vii. 254. 

rivals, partners, associates : The rivals of my watch, vii. 103. 

riV6 their dangenms artillery — To, v. 5G : “ To rive their artillery 
means only to fire their artillery. To rive is to hurst ^ and a can- 
non, when fired, has so much the appearance of bursting, that, in 
the language of poetry, it ma^?' be well said to burst. We say, a 
cloud bursts, when it thunders” (Mason). 

rivets up — Closing, iv. 468 : “ This does not solely refer to the busi- 
ness of rivetting the plate-armour before it was put on, but as to- 
part, when it was on. Thus the top of the cuirass had a little pro- 
jecting bit of iron, that passed through a hole pierced through 
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the bottom of the casque. When both were put on, the smith or 
armourer presented himself, with his rivetting hammei’, In (io«c tlw 
rivet vp; so that the party’s head should remain steady notwith- 
standing the force of ^y blow that might be given on the cuirass 
or helmet. This custom more particularly prevailed in tourna- 
ments : see Varieih Hisioriques, 1762, 12mo, tom. ii. p. 73” (Docce), 

“ rivo,” sa,js the drunhard, iv. 235 : This Bacchanalian exclamation 
IS not uncommon in our old writers ; but its origin is quite uncer- 
tain: Giftord suggests (not very probably) that it is “corrupted 
perhaps from the Spanish no, which is figuratively used for a large 
liquor.” Note on Masaituier's WorU, vol. ii. p. 1G7, ed. 
813 (In Marlowe s Jew of Malta we find “ Hey, Rim Castiliano !” 
W or&, p. 1,;., ed. Dyce, 1858 ; and in Days Lair-Triches, 1608, 
Riuo, lie bee smguler ; my royall expenoe shall run such a cir- 
cular course,” &c. Sig. p 3). 

road, a roadstead, a haven : my father at the road E.epecU my comim,, 

1. 264; J must unto the road, i. 285; post to the road, ii! 29- my 
skips Are safely come to road, ii. 415 ; Marseilles' road, iii 138 • 
piers, and roads, ii. 345. ■ 

road, a journey : with easy roads (“ by short stages,” SteevexsI he 
came to Leicester^ v, 549. ' 

should he some, iv. 338 : Here road is evi- 
dently the cant term for a prostitute ; but the word, I believe is 

(Compare, howeVer,thel;i- 

" Sister. Alas, 

What com-se is left for vs to line hy, then ? ** 

1 homas. In troth, sister, we two to heg in the fieliis 
MA you to hetahe yom-selfe to the old trade, 
i'lUiug of small Cannes in the suhnrbes. 

&sfrr. Shall 1 he left, then, like a common road, 

That eneiy beast that can but pay his tolo 
May trauell oner, and, lilie to cammomile, 
luoiirisli tile better Bein^ trodden on^” 
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eomaist-booky; 

thoBgli not perhaps as a substantive ; tumultuous movement” 
Nares’s Gloss, in v. : see, too, Eicbardson’s P/ci?. sub ‘‘Eummage 
or Boomar/e’^ (Caldecott would establish a connection between the 
present word roinage and in the Par- 

vulorum : and Mr. Halliwell approvingly cites bis note). 

Roman perhaps Cato Uticensis, vii. 70. 

Roman sworder and handitto sZaije— A, *‘Herennius, a centurion, 
and Popillius Lsenas, tribune of the soldiers” (Stbevens), v. 168. 

Rome, pronounced Boom: That I ham room loith Bonze to curse 
awhile ! iv. 33 ; Nolo is it Bonze indeed.^ a/nd room enough^ vi. G21 
(Compare 

To whome though Bonze for harbour he deny’d, 

Yet hath he roome in all the world beside.” 

The Tragedie of Claudius Tiherhis NerOf 1607, sig. f verso: 

“ Matisolus^ stately To??i6, 

The Walls and Courts of Babylon and Borne T 

Sylvester’s Du Bartas, The Colonies, i?. 130, ed. 1641 : 

We must haue roome, more then the whole City of Borne f Haw- 
kins’s Apollo Bhroving, acted at Hadleigh School in 1626-7, p. 88 : 
The different pronunciation in The First Part of King Jlenrg VI., 
This Bozne shall remcdg. War. Boam thither, then, v. 38, may per- 
haps be considered as one of the proofs that Shakespeare was not 
the author of that play). 

Romisll, Eoman, vii, 655. 

rondure, a round, a belt, a circle (Pr. rondeur), iv. 19 ; viii. 359. 
ronyon, a mangy, scabby creature (Pr. rogneux), i. 399; vii. 8. 

TOOdL-^Tlic, The cross, the crucifix, iv. 355 ; v. 400, 429 ; vi. 399; 
vii. 167 (It would appear that, at least in earlier times, the rood 
signified not merely the cross, but the image of Christ on the 
■ ' cross).' ■ 

roof, house: tmihin this roof The enemy of all your graces Iwcs, hi. 
23 (“ Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector very erroneously reads ‘ beneath 
this rofi/*.’— Compare 

‘ He answer’d him ; He tell all sti’ictly true, 

If time, and foode, and wane enough accrue 
Within your roofe to vs,’ etc. 

Chapman’s Odyssey, B. xiv. p, 216, ed. folio. 

‘ Mineriia, who in Jones high roofe, that heares the rough shield,’ <,tc. 

Chapman’s Iliad, B. i. p. G”). 

rook’d, squatted down, lodged, roosted, v. 817. 

•rooky idoocI, vii. 37: see note 6i, vii. 85 (My friend the late Hr. 
Richardson was very unhappy in his suggestion that in this passage 
^'■Boohy seems to be rooking , i.e. covering, protecting, shel- 

tering.” Diet, sub Rock”). 
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ropB ! a rope ! — I a : see parrot^ Beware^^'" <&c, 

rOpBry, roguery, vi, 421 : see tlie next article. 

rope-tricks—JfeV^ rail in Ms, iii. 123 : Rope-irMs, sucli as de» 
serve the rope, the same as ropenj,--xogxji%ij : “ Ropenj or rope-frlrhs 
originally signified abusive language, witliont any determinate 
idea ; such language as parrots are taught to speak” (Malone) : 
Some critics suppose that here Grumio either confoimds rope-irkls 
with rhetorie, or plays on the semblance of the words. 

XOSB—TIicit in mine ear I durst not sfich a, iv. 9 : see iliree-fartlnngs 
(foes, <S:c. , , , , 


Rose, within the parish Ba.hit Lawrence FouJiney — The, v, 49G : The 
Rose is “ ‘ The Manor of the Rose,’ of which a crypt remains be- 
tween Diick’S“foot4ane and Merchant Tailors’ School,” &c. Cun- 
ningham’s Ilandioohfor London, suh LawTence (St.) Poiiltney.” 

rosemary remcmlrance^ iii. 468 ; Doth not rosemary and 

Romeo beffin both with a letter? vi.423 ; she hath the p>retilcst scntem- 
tious of it, of yon and romnary, ibid. ; stick your 7'oscmary On this 
fair corse, vi. 450 ; There's 7'osemary, thafs for 7'ememhrance, vii. 
184 (where Ophelia seems to be addressing Laertes): Rosemary 
was formerly supposed 4o strengthen the memory ; hence it was 
regarded as a symbol of remembrance— 

“He from Hs lasse him lauander hath sent, 

Shewing her lone, and doth requitall cratio ; 

Him rosemary Ms sweet-heart, whose intent 
Is that he her should in remembrance haiie,” 

Drayton’s Niyith Bglogue — 

and it was used both at weddings and at funerals, , 

rOSOmary and hays I — My dish of chastity with, viii. GO : Anciently 
many dishes were served up with this garniture, during the season 
of Christmas. The Bawd means to call her a piece of ostentatious 
virtue” (Steevens). 

roses on 7ny razed' shoes — Tioo Provincial : see Provincial roses, <S:c. 

rotlier, a homed beast, vL 550 Rotlier- Beasts (KC.), horned 
Beasts ; as Cows, Oxen, &c.” — “ Rothe^^-soil or Rosocli, the Soil or 
Dung of such Cattel.” Kersey’s Diet sec. ed.). 

Rouge -mont, v. 422 : “Hooker, who wrote in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, in his description of Exeter mentions this as a ‘ very old and 
ancient castle, named Rugemont ; that is to say, the Red Hill, 
taking that name of the red soil or earth whereupon it is situ- 
ated’” (Reed), 

round, a dance in a circle with joined hands : dance in our round, 
ii 278 ; your antic round, vii. 49, * 

round, a diadem : the golden round, vii, 15 ; the rotiml And top of 

I l.J ^ • ..,4 
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Howlands : see Olivers^ <S:c. 

YOL. IX. 
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royal, a gold coin, a Eoiall iti money. YL Riall . ... a Riali, or 
10 shilUngs^^ (Minsheu’s Guide into 'Tongues^ ed. 1617) : thou earnest 
not of the Mood royal^ if thou darest not stand for ten shillings^ iv, 
213 ; there is a nobleman .... Give him as much as will nadee him 
a royal man^ iv. 239 : The second of these quibbling passages has 
been already noticed under nobleman^ &c. : and see face-rio/id^ &c. 

TOysl faiths— Our, iv. 368 ; My royal choice^ v. 503 ; their royal mindsj 
Y. 545 ; see note 75, iv, 412 : but on the third of these passages 
Steevens observes, “ Royal., I believe, in the present instance, only 
signifies noMe,'^ 

royal merchant., ii. 386, 395: According to Warburton, this term 
was properly applied to merchants of the highest rank, such as the 
Sanudos, the Giustiniani, the Grimaldi, the Summaripos, and others, 
who, by virtue of a license from the republic of Yenice, erected 
principalities in several places of the Archipelago (which their 
descendants enjoyed for many generations), and thereby became 
truly and properly royal merchants^ — an explanation which is 
approvingly quoted by Gifeord, note on Massingers Works, vol. ii. 
p. 166, ed. 1813 : but, according to Hunter, A royal merchant, in 
the middle ages, was a merchant who transacted business for a 
sovereign of the time. Thus, King John calls Brand do Doway 
‘ homo noster et dominions mercator noster.’ See a protection 
granted to him, Rotuli Seketi, &q. 8vo, 1884, p. 23.” jSieio lilusfr. ' 
of Shakesiware, vol, i. p. 308. 

roynish, mangy, scabby (Fr. scurvy, paltry, iii, 22. 

rnb on, and kiss the mistress, vi. 40 ; I fear too mueh rubbing, ii. 192 : 
On the first of these passages Malone observes, “ The allusion is to 
bowling. What we now call the jack seems, in Shakspeare’s time, 
to have been [was certainly] termed the mistress [see mistress']. A 
bowl that kisses the jack or mistress is in the most advantageous 
situation. Rub on is a term at the same game” (‘* To rub at bowles. 
^aultcrk ^‘A rubbe at bowles. Saiitk' Cotgrave’s Rr. and Engl. 
Biot. : “ To rub at Bowls, Im^migo:^ Coles’s Lat. and Engl Diet. : 

Rub ... . at the game of bowls, it means to incline inwards to- 
wards the jack.” Dyclie’s Diet : “ I doe not know any thing fitter 
to bee compared to bowling then wooing or loners, for if they doe 
not see one another in two dayes, they will say, Good Lord, it is 
seuen yeeres since we saw each other ; for loners doe thinke that 
in absence time sleepeth, and in their presence that hee is in a 
wild gallop : So a bowler, although the aliye or marko bee but 
thirty or forty paces, yet sometimes I haue heard the bowler cry 
. ; rub, mb, rub, and sweare and lye that hee was gone an hundred 
: . . miles, when the bowle hath beene short of the blocke two yards, 

, : or that hee was too short a thousand foot, when hee is vpon the 
; . ( head of the iacke, or ten or twelue foot beyond.” Taylor’s and 
t : : I p.';193, Workes, 1630). 
tHi ? :{ ;t‘f/ ; M ■ 
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TllbiOUSj red, ruddy, iii. 334. 

ruddock, tlie redbreast, vii. 701. 

mdesby, a rude fellow, a blusterer, iii. 143, 379. 

rue .... Grace^ &Q. iii. 468 ; rue^ sour herb of grace, iv, 156 ; there' 
rue for you; and here's some for me:— 'toe may call it herb-graced* 
Sundays : 0, you must laear your rtie until adifference(s>QQ difference), 
vii. 184 (in which passage Ophelia is addressing the Queen) : Florio, 
in his Ital. and. Engl, Diet,, has “ Buta, the liearhe of Grace or Rue 
and Cotgrave, in his Fr, and Engl, Diet, “ Bue : B,ue, Ilearbe 
Grace The origin of the name he^^h grace or Jiei^h of grace is un- 
certain ; There is no ground,” observes Malone, “ for sup|)osing, 
Vvith Br. Warburton, that rue was called herb of grace from its 
being used in exorcisms performed in churches on Sundays but 
Warburton was only repeating what he had read in the works of 
a great divine, —Jeremy Taylor, who says (referring to the Fla- 
gellum. Deemonmn), “First, They [theBomish exercisers] are to try 
the devil by holy water, incense, sulphur, rue, which from thence, 
as we suppose, came to be called ‘ herb of grace ,’ " &Q., A Dissuasive 
from Pojyery, Part i. cb, ii. sect, ix., Worhs, vol. x. p. 233, ed. 1839 : 
According to Henley, “ The following passage from Greene’s Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier will furnish the best reason for calling rue 
herb of grace o’ Sundays ; ‘ — some of them smil’d and said, Mae 
was called Ilerhefjrace, which though they scorned in their youth, 
they might wear in their age, and [that] it was never too late to 
say miserere' " [sig. B verso, ed. 1G20] : In the last two of the above 
passages of Shakespeare there is a quibble — rue^nitli, i.e, sorrow 
(Alleyn the actor, in a letter to his wife, makes a distinction be- 
tween rue and herb of grace ; for he bids her, on account of the 
plague which was then raging, “ haue in yo^’ windowes good store 
of rwG and Jierbe of grace ff and from a letter purporting to be the 
joint-composition of Henslowe, Mrs. Henslowe, and Mrs. Alleyn, 
in which they thank Alleyn for his “ good counsell” about taking 
precautions against the plague, it appears that they understood 
“ herbe of grace” to mean “ wormwode see Malone’s Shahespeare, 
by Boswell, voL xxi. p. 390, and Collier’s of Edivard Alleyn, 

&c, pp. 26, 30, ed. Shake. Soc.). 

XUfi—Menxl the, iii. 243: “The fashion of wearing riilfs round the 
top of the boot originated in France, and first appeared toward 
the end of the sixteenth century,” &C. (Faiuholt). 

jiiffle, to be turbulent and boisterous, to swagger : To ruffle in the 
common-wealth of Rome, vi. 292 ; the bleaJc winds Do sorely ruffle, vii* 
292 ; 2'o dech thy body with his ruffling (playing with loose motion, 
liuttering) treasure, iii. 161 Ariffleriii our author’s time signihed 
a noisy and turbulent swaggerer ; and the word riffl.lng is here 
applied in a kindred sense to dress. So in King Henry YI. P. ii. 
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‘ And his proud wife, high-minded Eleanor, 

That mjles it with sneh a troop of ladies, 

As strangers in the court take her for <ineen.’ ” 

Malone ; who had forgotten that the passage just qrioted is in 
the old play, Tim First Pitrt. of tJie Qmteiition hetidxt the twofamouH' 
houses ofYorhe and Lancaste)-, &c., and that in Shakespeare's Be- 
cond Part of King Hennj VI. act i sc. 3, it is remoulded thus ; 

“ Not all tliese lords do vex me Iialf so mucli 
As that proud dame, the lord protector’s wife. 

She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 

More hke an empress than Duke Humphrey’s wife : 

Strangers in court do take her for the queen”). 

ruinate, to bring to ruin, v. 308 ; Ti. 354. 

rule--^;^^s uncivil, iii. 349 : “ Mule. Apparently put for behaviour or' 
conduct ; with some Elusion perhaps to the frolics called mis-rule." 
Caress I believe it is equivalent to ‘-revel, noisy sport 

Coles has Buie (stir), Timultus:’ Lat and Engl. Diet. : and com- 
pare mghi-mle. 

rumour, a lond murmur, a stir : the noise and rumour of the field, 
IV. 71 ; a bustling rumour, vi. 645. 

That is, according to Colepeper and Steevens, 
on offals, rwwps having been formerly among the low per- 
quisites of the kitchen, which were sold or given away to^tho 
poor: h^es (m his Gloss.) would understand it to mean “fat- 
bottomed, fed or fattened on the rump” (Long ago, a friend of 
mine, who was never at a loss for an explanation, queried—" Can 

The sailor’s wife was eating chestnuts. 

In Kihans is Pompe. Nnx myristica vilior, cassa, inanis’ ”). 

running baniiuet—A : see lianquet ere theg rested, &c. 

rusi>- Tom’s forefnger-As Tib's, iii. 228: “The allusion is to 
an ancient practice of marrying with a rush ring, as well in other 
^untnes as in England. Breval [Du Breul], in his Antiquities of 
aits, mentions it as a kind of espousal used in France by such 

in England it was scarce ever practised except by designing men 
for the purpose of corrupting those young womel to whom the^’ 

thet™oh?!^ wv existence of 

the practice, whether in jest or earnest ; but that it was the former 

‘ *^“8® [sub “Annulus”].” Naves’s 

1 Gloss. : A ,-ush seems to have been often a rural gif t with- 
■' ' reference either to a maniage or a marriage contract. So 

■ i^Sp^ers Pasforafs, Novembd-, line IIG” (Bos-vvell) : That our 
i tei also^ oontams a covert affusion has been obspr„Ji 
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.■ruslies strewed^ iii. 150 ; the wanton rushes^ iv. 252 ; the senseless 
rushes j vi. 402 ; the rushes^ vii, 659 ; He tahes it from the rushes 

lohere it lies, viii. 296 : In Shakespeare’s time, before the introduc- 
tion of carpets, all apartments, usually inhabited, were ’ strewed 
with rushes ; and in the above passages that custom is alluded 
to : but More rushes, more rushes, iv. 398, is a cry for rushes to be 
scattered on a pavement or a platform when a procession is 
'../.approaching. ; 

riisll’ci the law— Hath, Hath pushed, thrust, aside the law, 
'■■■. vi.437.' '' 

Saba, The Queen of Sheba, v. 571 : see note 152, v. 594. 

.sables — Let the devil loear Mach, for Fll ham a suit of, vii. 15G : 
This passage has not a little troubled the commentators : Malone 
paraphrases it thus ; my father be so long dead as you say, 
let the Devil wear black ; as for me, so far from wearing a mourn- 
ing dress, I’ll wear the most costly and magnificent suit that can 
be procured, 4:5 stdt trimmed with saMes'^ (Capell liad akeady re- 
marked that “ Hamlet's saying he would liave a suit of sables, 
amounts to a declaration — that he would leave oft his blacks since 
his father was so long dead”) : According to Farmer, ‘‘ Here again 
is an equivoque. In Massinger’s [IMidcllcton’s, and W. Howley’s] 
Old Law [act ii. sc. 1] we have 

‘a cunning grief, 

That’s only fac’d with sables for a show, 

But gawdy-lieartcd.’ ” 

— A butt of, i. 205 ; hath drowned Ids tongue in sach, i. 210 \ hath 
drunh so much sack, i. 211 ; this can sack and drinking do, i. 212 ; 
you love sack, i. 3G0 ; burnt sack, i. 364, 378 ; a mornwg's draught 
of sack, i. 369; a quart of sack, i. 389 ; jmir in some sack, i. 390 ; 
a pottle of sack, ibid. ; to far^erns, and sack, and wine, i. 415 ; ci cu]> 
of sack, iii. 110 : iv. 227, 235 (three times), 236, 240, 343; v. 138 ’; 
I nder drank sack in mg life, iii. 110 ; burn some sack, iii. 351 ; ohl 
sack, iv. 210, 325 ; cups of sack, iv. 210 ; Sir John Sack-and- sugar, 
iv, 213 ; herds lime in this sack, iv. 235 ; bom bard of sack, iv. 243 ; to 
taste sack, ibid. ; sack and sugar, iv. 244 ; Sack, two gallons, iv. 246 ; 
tills intolcvable deal of sach! ibid, ; the sack that thou hast drunk me, 
iv. 250 ; a. bottle cf sack, iv. 267, 282 ; purge, and leave sack, iv. 287 ; 
steep this letter in sack, iv. 337 ; givds some sach, iv. 346 ; Give me 
some sack, ibid. ; A good, slierris-sach, iv. 375 ; is nothing without 
sach, iv. 376 ; till sach commences it, ibid. ; addict themselves to sack, 
ibid. ; drunk too much sack, iv. 393 ; he cried out of sack, iv. 443 : 
‘‘ With respect to the wines called Sacks, which had now come 
into general use, much diversity of opinion has prevailed . . , . It 
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beems, inaeed, to foe admitted, on all hands, that the 
was originally applied to certain growths of Spain 
as the credit of restoring the original interpretation of tir 
n a manuscript account of the disbursements by the ch; 
of the city of Worcester for the 
mode of spelling to be scch (‘Item, For a 


Mum:" Bach 
'"'Percy 
' ^Iie .term. 
iinberiain 

year 1592, he found .the, ancient 

onw oo 1 « - ■ ' gallon of clarett wyne 

and seek, and a pound of sugar geven to Sir John EusselL iins:) 
and thence concluded that Bach was merely a corruption of 

Minshew . . renders the term cin see; and 
gives the same translation.:, The most 
^ ,,r, in support of this op,mion,, is:'; fur- 
version of a proclamation for regulating the 
privy council in 1633, where the 
5 with -the word sacks in the o.ri*. 


signifying a. dry wine. 

Cotgrave, in his Dictionary, g’ 
satisfactory evidence, however, 
nished by the French - - * 
prices of wines, issued by the 
expression vins secs correspond! 

^nal copy (RjTaer’s i5’af?ew, Tom. viii. Part ir. p. 46V It'mav 
also be remarked, that the term sc- k sti'll ^ ^ -u ^ 

W+hA FvaaaV. + 1 f-tiii used as a substantive 

bj the Trench, to denote a Spanish ivine (‘On dit aussi nuelaue 
fo.s absolument du see, pour dii-e, du viu dWagne.’ SK 

pace ot Its growth by the name of vino seco. These several 
authorities, then appear to wan-ant the inference that Sack was 

ocSi^wMchTt <>*5^-hand,iiumerousttan:es 

occur in which it is mentioned m conjunction with wines of the 
sweet class. The act of Heniy VIII. Ipeaks of < or other 

S'SrTe^et £ of Vintners, published 

oy ur. Merret in 1675, gives a receipt ‘to correct the rankness 

and eagerness of wines, as Sack and Malago, or other sweet wines ’ 

OIm, in ^nistory of the Canary Manch, makes no distinction 

SrL hl“SSerof?“'^^/"'^= andJfichols,in the account 

duces three^ofr^ A i?®! ’ islandpro- 

dZ - wl 1 u wines,-Oanary, Malmsey, and Ver- 

V? i n Mil T of s J;> dsti's 

been already show^Sth^ppeSkt w£ ori^Ij c£“fined£"o 

a«.w . .Mta ;r.n'vTr,„?‘,‘'‘l ““ 

th. oireimatoM. whi* toidlWo ^ v./ri» Irr™ 

= tion between it and the other kinds then t nst !t 
> that such an application of the term would ha^lbeen 

; rEfr 
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question iias hitlierto been involved. In the first place, we are 
told by Yenner, that ^ Sacke is completely hot in the third degree, 
and of thin parts, and therefore it doth vehemently and quickly 
heat the body : wherfore the much and untimely use of it doth 
overheat the liver, inflame the blood, and exsiccate the radical 
humour in lean and dry bodies’ (Via Recta ad Yitam Lonrjara^ 
p. 22). This description accords with the epithet ‘ sprightly,’ which 
is given to it in some verses published in 1641 (Frejjarailve to the 
Stud It or Vertue of Sach, 4to, 1641), and sufficiently proves, that it 
could not have been of a thick luscious quality, like most of the 
dessert-wines then in vogue. That, however, it was a liquor of 
considerable strength and body, may be inferred from a subse- 
quent passage of the last-mentioned work, where it is extolled 
as ‘ the elixir of wine an expression apparently borrowed from 
one of Ben Jonson’s plays (Every Man out of his JIumoui\ ProL 
[Introductory scene]). Herrick, again, calls it a ‘frantic liquor 
expatiating, with rapture, on its ‘witching beauties,’ ‘generous 
blood,’ &c. (Farewell to Sack and Welcome to Back^ Herrick’s 
llesperides^ pp. 48, 87) : and most of the dramatic writings of 
the age contain frequent allusions to its enlivening virtues and 
other fascinating properties. Had there been nothing new or 
uncommon in the nature of the wine, it could hardly have ex- 
cited such extravagant admiration, or come into such universal 
request, at a time when our countrymen were already familiar 
with the choicest vintages from almost all parts of the globe. 
The practice which prevailed of mixing sugar with Sack has been 
thoughi) by most persons to indicate a dry wine, such as Bhenisli 
or Sherry. Dr. Drake, indeed, is of a contrary opinion, alleging 
that there would be no liuraour in Palstafi’s well-known jest on 
Sack and sugar, if the liquor had not been of the sweet kind 
(Shakspeare and Jus Tlmes^ voL ii. p. 130). But on this point little 
stress can be laid ; as at that time it was a general custom with 
the English to add sugar to their wines (See Fynos Moryson’s 
Itlnemry, Part iii. p. 152. Hentzner’s Travels^ &c.). The testi- 
mony of Yeiiner, lio’wever, wffio has discussed the question, ‘ whether 
Back be best to be taken with sugar or without,’ clearly points 
to a dry 'wine. ‘ Some,’ lie observes, ‘ affiect to drinke Sacke with 
sugar, and some without, and upon no other ground, as I thinke, 
but that, as it is best pleasing to their pallates. I will speake 
what I deeme thereof, and I thinke I shall well satisfie such as are 
judicious. Sacke, taken by itself, is very hot, and very penetra- 
tive : being taken with sugar, the heat is both somewhat allayed, 
and the penetrative quality thereof also retardated. Wherefore let 
this be the conclusion : Sacke taken by itself, without any mixture 
of sugar, is best for them that have cold stomackes, and subject 
to the obstructions of it, and of the meseraicke veines. But for 
them that are free from such obstructions, and fear lest that the 
drinking of sacke, by reason of the penetrative faculty of it, m.ight 
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distemper the liver, it is best to drinke it with sugar ; and so I 
leave every man that understandeth his owne state of body, to 
be his own director herein’ (Via Recta ad Vitani Loiif/am, p. 23). 
A passage in Shakspeare (‘ Fal. You rogue, hero’s iimo in this 
sack too,’ &c. 1 K. Henry IV. Act ii. sc. 4), which has been thought 
to allude merely to the adulteration of sack by the vintners, 
throws, in fact, much light on its genuine qualities ; and proves 
it to be of the same nature as the wines still manufactured, in 
Spain and other countries, from the ripest grapes, Avhich receive 
a sprinkling of burnt lime or gypsum, before they are pressed 
and introduced into the vat. Bat if any doubt remained on the 
subject, it would be completely removed by the account which Sir 
Eiohard Haivkiris gives of these wines. ‘ Since the Spanish sacks,’ 
ho observes, ‘have been common in our taverns, which for con- 
servation are mingled with the lime in the making, our nation 
complains of calentures, of the stone, the dropsv, and infinite 
other distempers, not heard of before this wine came into com- 
mon use. Besides, there is no year that it wasteth not two mil- 
lions of crowns of our substance, by conveyance into foreign 
“ Voyaoe into the South Sea. London, 
1622). It thus becomes manifest, that the sacks which were first 
imported mto England in the reign of Henry Till., and which 
had come into general request before the end of the seventeenth 
century, belonged, as Minshewhad correctly defined them, to the 
class of dry wines, and resembled those liquors which still pass 
unto that denomination. If, indeed, wo may credit the statement 

““ eariier period, 

and that the Eomanie. ISTor is the fact unimportant in the 
history of wmes; for it not only affords a further explanation of 
the latter name, but serves to show, that the Spaniards had bor- 
rowed tom the Greeks the practice of adding gypsum to the must 
wiiicli they afterwards improved upon, and perfected to such -a 
degree, as to be enabled to excel all other nations in the manu- 
toture of dry wines. It was tom the Ionian islands, as we collect 
tom Bacci, that the Eomanie originallv came ; and, at the nre- 
seni day thovo is so little difference between the best white winas 
of Cephaloma and Zante, and some of the vintages of Spain and 
Portugal, which have been prepared in a similar manner, that a 
person not much accustomed to observe the nicer shades of dis- 
tootion among wines might easily mistake the one for the other. 
Howell mentions a Cephalonian muscadel, that was imported into 
^glaud m his time: and Eyues Moryson found an excellent 
. wkte wme at Palermo, in Natolia ; ‘ which,’ he obseiwos, ‘ is like 
' ' ' , pleasant to the taste, being not so 

: : : ^ the Canary wmes, nor so harsh and strong as the Sherry 

. ; Part iii. p. 130). Sack was used as Tgteto 

1 * V question : but occasionally the 4owths 

■e. uartieuMv Thus, in one of the sLnes to ‘The 





Secon^ !&art of K. Henry lY.’ we have a laboured panegyric by 
Mstaft on the attributes of Sherris-sack, or dry Sherry ; and for 
^ a long time the words Sack and Sherry were used indiscriminately 
for each other ( J onson’s Bartlwh'inew Fair^ Act v. sc. G [3] ; his Ncio 
Inn, Act i. sc. 2 [1]). In like manner we frequently read of Canary 
Sackj and find the latter term sometimes employed to express 
t^t particular wine (Jonson’s Stable of News, Act v. sc. 4 [2] ; Her- 
rick’s Welcome to Bach, — Hesperides, p. 86 ; Heywood and W. 
Bowley’s Fortune hy Land and Sea, 1655, p- 4) ; although it dif- 
fered materially from Sherry in quality, and scarcely came within 
the description of a dry wine. ‘ Canarie wine,’ says Yeuner, ^ which 
beareth the name of the islands from whence it is brought, is 
of some termed a Sacke, with this adjunct siveete Q ocean of 
" sweet Sack.’ Fletcher’s Bide a Wife and have a Wife, act v. so. 5), 
but yet very improperly, for it difiereth not onely from Sacke in 
sweetnesse and pleasantnesse of taste, but also in colour and con- 
sistence : for it is not so white in colour as Sacke, nor so thin 
in substance ; wherefore it is more nutritive than Sacke, and less 
penetrative. It is best agreeable to cold constitutions, and for 
old bodies, so that they be not too impensively cholericke : for it 
is a wine that wdll quickly enfiame, and therefore very hurtfull 
unto hot and cholericke bodies, especially if they be young’ (Via 
Eecta, &c. p. 24). This passage is the more deserving of attention, 
as it not only illustrates the nature of the Canary wine in use at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, but shows that 
there were considerable differences in the quality of the wines 
which bore the general name of Sachs, and thus removes much of 
the confusion that has arisen from the misnomer above alluded to. 
Whether the Canary Islands then furnished any dry wines, similar 
to those which are now imported from Tenerifie, seems doubtful : 
but it is clear, that Canary Sack resembled the liquor which still 
passes under that denomination. Of the precise degree of sweet- 
ness which it possessed, we may form some idea from the observa- 
tion of Howell, who informs us, that ‘ Sherries and Akdagas well 
mingled pass for Canaries in most taverns, more often than Canary 
itself’ {Familiar Letters, Fart ii. Lett. 60), Ben Jonson mentions his 
receiving a present of Fahn-sack, ihat is, sack from the island of 
Palma. With these decisive authorities before us, we can readily 
understand the description which Markham has given of the various 
kinds of Sack known in his time. ‘ Your best Sacks,’ he observes, 

‘ are of Xeres, in Spain, — your smaller, of Gallicia and Portugall ; 
your strong Sacks are of the islands of the Canaries and of Mai- 
ligo ; and your muskadine and malmseys are of many parts, of 
Italy, Greece, and some special islands’ {English Housewife, p. 118) 
.... Judging from what is still observable of some of the wines 
of Spain, we may easily' imagine, that many of the Sacks, properly 
so called, might, at the same time, be both dry and sweet. At all 
events, when new, they would belong to the class of sweetish wines ; 



and it was only after having been kept a sufficient length of time, 
to ensure the decomposition of the greater part of the free sac- 
charine matter contained in them, that they could have acquired 
the peculiar dryness for which they were distingoislied. Wo find, 
accordingly, that they were valued in proportion to their age ; and 
the calls for ‘ old Sack,’ as Sack mr e^oxvp, were very common 
(‘ Give me Sacke, old Sacke, boys,’ &c. Fasquirs Faiino^Iht^ i<>1 9 [?]). 
We may also presume, that there would be much less diiferenco of 
taste among the several species of Sack, in their recent state, than 
after they had been long kept ; for even the sweetest wines betray 
at first some degree of roughness, which is gradually subdued by 
age ; while the character of dryness, on the other hand, will hardly 
apply to any of the durable wines, as they come from the vat. 
Mountain and Canary were always s^Yeeter than Sherry ; but be- 
tween the richer kinds there is often a strong resemblance in 
flavour, which is the less extraordinary, as they are made from 
the same species of grape, though giowuiig in diiferent soils. It 
was, therefore, not without reason, that they were considered as 
‘near allied,’ 

(‘ Two kinsmen neare allycle to Sherry Sack, 

Sweet Malligo and delicate Canary.’ Fasquirs Palinodla), 

The conclusion at which we thus arrive is so far satisfactory, as it 
proves that the wines formerly known under the name of Sachs, 
though they may, upon the whole, have been inferior, yet differed 
in no essential quality from those with which -we are at present 
supplied by the same countries that originally produced them, and 
which are still held in such deserved estimation. They probably 
first came into favour, in consequence of their possessing greater 
strength and durability, and being more free from acidity, than 
the white wines of France and Germany ; and owed their dis- 
tinctive appellation to that peculiar sub- astringent taste which cha- 
racterizes all wines prepared with gypsum.” Henderson’s History of 
Ancient ami MocUrn Wines, pp. 298-30B. 


SackersOHj a very celebrated bear at Paris-Garden on the Bank- 
side, and probably named after his keeper, i. 352. 


SacrGCi aunt — My, vi. 76 : ‘‘It is remarkable that the Greeks give to 
the uncle the title of Sacred, e^os, Patruus avunculus, 6 vphs Trarphs 
Silos, Gaz. de Senec. : patruus, <5 vphs iirirphs Silos, avunculus, Budsei 
Bexic. ; Selos is also used absolutely for 6 nphs Ttarphs Sslos, Euripid. 
, , IjMjen. TmiricL 1. 930, 

; ; i ; , ItpiFH ttov poofovpras Selos v^picrev ddpiovs ; 

; And Xenoph. Kvpov Traid, lib. i. passim” (Vaillant) : “ This cir- 
; cumstance may tend to establish an opinion I have elsewhere 
i . expressed, that this play was not the entire composition of Bhak- 
|8peare, t^ee vL 23 , to whom the Grecism before us "was probably 
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SECred To mllany and vengeance consecrate — Oar enqyress^ iciiJi 
her, vi. 300 : Tamora's wit^ says Oapell, “ has an epithet that marks 
the Author’s Latinity ; for ‘ sacred'' is there— accursed, after the 
usage of that language : the next line explains it so, and both that 
and the epithet are spoken jocularly;” and so, too, CapelFs suc- 
cessors interpret sacred : but, though Aaron perhaps uses the "word 
ironically and with a quibble, can there be a doubt that Tamora’s 
wit is called sacred as belomjing to an empress ? The author of Titus 
Amlronkus has sundry classical allusions : and compare Martial, 
vii. xcix. 4, 

“ Namque sclent sacra Cassaris aure frui.” 
and Statius, iv. ii, 5, 

“ Ast ego, cui racra Ciusar noya gaudia ctcna), 

Nunc primum, dominaque dedit consurgere [considere?] mensa,”&c, 

sacring hell— The, V. 540 : “ The little bell, which is rung to give 
notice of the Host approaching when it is carried in procession, as 
also in other offices of the Romish Church, is called the sacrlng or 
consecration bell ; from the French word, (Tiieodald). 

sad, serious, grave : sad ialh, i. 271 ; iii. 474 ; sad conference, ii. 85 ; 
in silence sad, ii. 307 ; a sad ostent, ii. 3G4 ; Bad Lucrefia's nwdestij, 
iii. 4U ; sad hroio, iii. 41 ; iv. 389; sad and civil, iii. 308; ct sad 
face, iii. 300; that sad dog (‘‘that grave, that gloomy villain,” 
Steevens), iv. 179 ; Bad, high, and ioorhing,Y,A.%?> ; Narcissus was 
a sad hoy, viii. 185 ; Bad pause, viii. 295 ; sad-ey'd (with serious 
eye or look), iv. 430 ; vnth slow-sad gait, viii. 318. 

sadly, seriously, gravely, soberly: the conference 2 uas sadly home 
(carried on), ii. 101 ; And ivitk Ins sp)irit sadly I survive, iv. 392 ; 
But sadly tell one lolio, vi. 393. 

sadness, seriousness: In good sadness, i. 392, 397 ; iii. 176 ; the 
sadness of rny suit, v. 277 ; Tell me in sadness, vi. 393. 

safe, to make safe, vii. 506 ; saf'd, vii. 509. 

safety — Deliver him to, Put him in custody, iv. 54. 

SaifrOIl would have made all the ttnhahcd and doughy youth of a na- 
tion in his colour — Whose villanous, iii. 271 : In this passage there 
seems to be, as Warburton observes, an allusion both to the 
fashionable and fantastic custom of wearing yellow, and to that 
of colouring paste with saffron (“ I must have saffron, to colour 
the warden-pies,” iii. 464). 

sag, to hang dowm heavily, to droop, to flag, vii, 64 
(“ The Horizons il-ieveli’d circle wide 
Would sag too much on th’ one or th’ other side.” 

Sylvester’s Du Bartas, Third Day of First Weeli, p. 24, ed. 1041). 

Sagittary — The dreadful, vi. 94: ‘“Beyonde the royaline of 
Amasonne came an auncyeiit kynge, wyso and dyscreete, named 
Epystroplins, and brought a M. knyghtes, and a mervayllouse 
beste that was called sagittayre, that behynde the myddes was an 
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hoxse, and to fore, a man: this beste was heery lyke an horse, and 
had Ms eyen rede as a cole, and sliotte well with a bowe ; this beste 
made the Grekes sore aferde, and slewe many of them with his 
bowe.’ The Three Destructions of Troi/, printed by Gaxton” (Theo- 
bald) : '' A more circumstantial account of this Saggittary is to be 
found in Lydgate’s Aunclent Historic^ &c. 1555 [Book Second, 
sig. M 6 ] ; 

‘And with hym Guydo sayth that he Epystrophus] hadcle 
A wonder archer of syght meruaylous, 

Of foxirme and shzxp in maner monstriious : * 

For lyke niyne auctoin* as I reherse can, 

Fro the naucU vpwarde he was man, 

And lower downe lyke a horse yshaped ; 

And thiike parte that after man was maked, 

Of skinne was hlacke and rough as any here, 

Conered wdth here fro colde him for to Y/ere ; 

Passyng fonle and honible of syght, 

Whose eyen twain were spoarkeiing as bright 
As is a furneis with his reade lenene, 

Or the iyghtnyng that falleth from y^ heanen ; 

LredefuH of loke, and reade as fyre of chere, 

And, as I reade, he was a good archer, 

And with his bowe both at enen and morowe 
Upon Grekes he wrought moche sorowe, 

And gasted them with many hydons loke ; 

So Sterne he was that many of them qiioke,’ (SteeVEKS)» 

Sagittary the raised search — Lead to fhe^Vii. 379 ; Send for the lady 
to the Bagitkmj^ vii. 387 : “ The Bcujitfary means tlie sign of the 
fictitious creature so called, ^. 6 ^ an animal compounded of man 
and horse, and armed with a bow and quiver” [see the preceding 
article] (Steevens) : “ This is generally taken to be an inn. It 
was the residence at the arsenal of the commanding officers of the 
navy and army of the republic. The figure of an archer, with his 
drawn bow, over the gates, still indicates the place” (Knight). 

said-*TF 6 ZL’ see well said. 

sain, said, ii. 184. 

salB-WOrlc — Nature's^ “ Those works that nature makes up care- 
lessly and without exactness. The allusion is to the practice of 
mechanics, whose worh bespoke is more elaborate than, that which 
is made up for chance- customers, or to sell in quantities to re- 
tailers, which is called sale-worh'' (Waeburton), hi. 52. 

•Sallet, or saladcy a close-fitting headpiece (‘^ Salade : A Salade^ Ilel- 
met^ IIeadi)eeceP Cotgrave’s Ft. and Engl Dlct)^ v. 185 (with a 
quibble). 

J'SalletS in the lines^ vii. 143 : see note 69 , vii. 225. 

aaitj a salt-cellar : The cover of the salt hides the salt, i. 300 : ‘‘ The 

^ 'I ' English salt-cellar was very different from the modern, 

‘ ^ I being j a Targe piece of plate, generally much ornamented, with a 

'' ? u ‘ **■ i f 
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cover to keep the salt clean. There was but one salt-cellar on 
the dinner-table” (Malone) : ‘‘ The tables being long, the salt was 
commonly placed about the middle, and served as a kind of 
bonndary to the different quahty of the guests invited. Those 
of distinction were ranked above; the space below was assigned 
to the dependents, inferior relations of the master of the honsey 
&c.” Gifford’s note on 170, ed. 1813. 

salt — A A man of tears, vii. 327. 

jSaltierSj hi. 475: “He means Their dress was perhaps- 

made of goat’s skin” (Malone). 

SBlutEtioil to my sportive dhod — 'Give^ viii 409 : see note 65 , v. 581. 

salute my llood^ v. 517 : see note 65 , v. 581. 

SamingO, a corruption or abbreviation of , or intended blunder for, 
San Domingo^ and used as the burden to a drinking-song, iv. 395 
(where see foot-note) : “ Why St. Domingo should have been con- 
sidered as the patron of topers I know not ; but he seems to have 
been regarded in this light by Gonzalo Berceo, an old Castilian 
poet, who flourished in 1211. He was a monk, much of the same 
cast with our facetious Arch-deacon Walter de Mapes. In writ- 
ing the life of the saint, he seeks inspiration in a glass of good 
wine. 

‘ De un confessor sancto quiero fer una prosa, 

Quiero fer una prosa en Roman Paladino, 

’ En qua! siiele el pueblo fahlar a su vecino, 

Ca no son tan lettrado por fer otro Latino, 

Bien valdra^ come creOf un vaso de buen vino^ ” 

(Boswell— “Addenda to Malone’s Slialcespeare^ vol. xxi. p. 4G7). 

sanctliarise, to protect as a sanctuary does, to shelter, vii. 190. 

Sand-liag to it-— Bearing his staff with a, v. 138: “As, 
according to the old laws of duels, knights were to fight with the 
lance and sword ; so those of inferior rank fought with an ebon 
staff or battopn, to the farther end of which was fixed a bag 
crammed hard with sand. To this custom Hudihras has alluded in 
these humorous lines; 

‘ Engag’d ^yith money-bags, as hold 
As men with sand-bags did of old’ ” (Warbueton) : 
“Mr. Sj-mpson, in his notes on Ben Jonson, observes, that a pass- 
age in St. Chrysostom very clearly proves the great antiquity of 
this practice” (Steeyens). 

Saiici-Dlmd, very dim-sighted, purblind (“Berlue. PiirbUncleii^ 
made sand-hUnclB Ootgrave’s F-i\ and Engl. Diet) ^ ii. 360, 361. 

sanded, of a sandy colour, ii. 308. 

sans, without (i^V.), i. 180 ; ii. 209, 222 (three times) ; iii. 31,34 (four 
times); iv. 72 ; vi. 19, 553 ; vii. 169, 385. 

Sarilin Salisbury plain, vii. 280. 
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satire to decay — If amj^ he a, viii. 399 : “ [Here] Bafb r is 

Walker; wlio cites torn Jenson’s masque of Time ViedlatMl^ 
Worhs^ vol. viii. p. 5, ed. Gifford, 

Who’s tMs? 

Ears. ’Tis Chronomastix, the brave sai^T. 

Nose,- The gentleman-like satyrs cares for nobody/* A'C. ; 
from The Poetaster of the same writer, vol. ii. p. 524, 

“ The honest satire hath the happiest soni 
from Shirley’s Witty Fair One, Worls, vol. i. p. 284, ed. Gifford 
and Dyce, ‘‘prithee, Satire, choose another walk, and leave us to 
enjoy this;” and from Goffe’s Courageous Turh, p. 141, ed. 1G56, 

“ Poore men may love, and none their wiis correct ; 

Silt all tnrne of a kings affect.” 

satisfy your resolution, (fee. — Po nof,L 481 ; novirAthoui eausa Will he 
he satisfied, vi. 047 : see note 9S, i. 535, and note 60, vi. 097, 

•sauce, to treat insolently, to abuse : Til sauce her vnih liiiir words, 
iii. 52. 

sauce (in vulgar language), to serve out : Til sauce flam (twice), 
1. 401. 

savage stoclc — Our sdons, put in xoild and, iv. 458 : Savage is here 

used m the French original sense for silvan, unculiimteib (John- 
son). 

savageness in unredamU Wood, Of general assault--- A, A wild- 
ness in untamed blood, to which ail young men are liable, vii. 129. 

savagery , barbarity, cruelty : the wildest savagery, iv. 58. 

savagery , wild growth : deracinate such savagery, iv. 500. 

saved hy my husband— I shall he,il 392: “From St. Paul: ‘The 
unbelieving "wife is sanctified by the husband’ ” (Henley). 

Savoy--~Pt^/^ down the, v. 178 : “ This trouble had been saved Cade’s 
predecessor Wat Tyler. It was never re-edified 
till Henry TIL founded the hospital” (Eitson). 

saw, a saying, a maxim, a discourse, ii. 230 ; iii. 53 : vii. 282 : viii. 
294 ; saias, iii. 34 ; vii. 125. 

sawn, sown, viii. 441, —where Malone wrongly explains it “seen” 
(Compare Barclay's Shij) of Fooles, 

And to cause the christen to him to gene confidence 
By the false seede of errour that they saxoe 
Before Us conuning, against our fayth and lawe.” 

fol. 216, ed. 1570; 

and Ross’s Ildemre or the FortunaU Shepherdeae, a modern Scottish 
poem of great merit, first printed in 1768 , 

^ M Were the notes that swell’d alang the grove, 

y“«i'e_hirds amid the shade declar’d their love, 

5 ' " ' • ; hae content in ony breast, 

I rj i ^With grief like hers that had na been opiDrest.” 

: ...... .t . . .. .p» 201,,.ed.,Lougnmir,» 1866, — 
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an edition wMcli only wants a fuller glossary to be an excellent 
one). 

.-say^ an assay, a sample, a taste : sojiie my of ’breeding^ vii. 340. 

thou serge^ hay^ thou huchram lord I — Thou, v. 178 : “It appears 
from Min sbeu’s Diet 1617, that was a kind of serge. It is 
made entirely of wool,” &c. (Malone) : Cotgrave has “Seyette: 
SergOy or Saye^'^ and “ Say (stuff e), Beyotter Fr. and Engl, Diet 

say^d, assayed : viii. 8: see note la, viii. 76. 

sayst—YAere i/iow, There thou sayesttrue,“ say’st something, speak’st 
to the purpose” (Caldecott), vii. 193. 

scald, properly “ scabby,” but used as “ a word of contempt, imply- 
ing poverty, disease, and filth” (Johnson) : scald ^ iv. 496; 

scald hiave^ iv. 497 ; scald rhymers^ vii. 593. 

scald such cMchens as you are—Bhds den setting on wafer to, vi. 526 : 
“Handle Holme, in his Academy of Arms and Blason^ B. hi. cb. ii. 
p. 441, has the following passage ; ‘He beareth Argent, a Doctor’s 
tub (otherwise called a Cleansing Tnh)^ Sable, Hooped, Or. In this 
pockifyed, and such diseased persons, are for a certain time put 
into, not to boyl up to an heighth, but to &c.” (Stee- 

yens) : “ It was anciently the practice, and in inns perhaps still 
continues, to scald off the feathers of poultry instead of pluck- 
ing them. Chaucer hath referred to it in his Romaunt of the Rose^ 
6820, ‘ Without scalding they liQm. imlld ” (Henley) : and see iuh, 
<S:c. . 

Scaling Ms present hearing vdtli Jus past^ “Weighing his past and 
present behaviour” (Johnson), vi. 178. 

SCall, used by Sir Hugh Evans for scald (see third article above), 

• i. 378. 

.SCaniTble, to scramble, iv. 61 ; seamhUng^ ii. 131 ; iv. 422, 504. 

scamels, i. 206 : see note 64, i. 245. 

scantling, a certain proportion, a portion, vi. 25. 

scape, a sally, an irregularit}^, a freak : No scape of nature^ iv. 45 ; 
thousand scapes of wit^ i. 493. 

scape, an act of lewdness : sure^ some scape I can read waiting- 
gentlewoman in the scape^ hi. 459 ; day . . night's scapes doth open 
lay^ viii. 308 : compare escajye, 

•scar /or — Than a hand of Clolens Had ever^-vii, 730: see note 189, 
vii. 766 (I now find that Mr. Grant White objects to Capell's inter- 
pretation of this passage because “ Cloten had received no wounds 
in the king’s cause ; he was killed before hostilities commenced 
but surely Cloten — who was no coward — may be supposed to have 
fought for the king on occasions anterior to the action of the 
present play). 
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334 SOAEF— SCRUBBED. 

scarf, to put on loosely like a scarf: My sea-gown semfd about me^ 
vii. 201. ^ ^ , 

scarf, to coyer as -with a bandage : Scarf vj> iha iauhr eye ofyniful 
Yii. 37. ^ 

scarf, to adorn mth flags and streamers: The scarf kl hm i i am 
her native lay^ ii. 3G8. 

Scarlet and John, two well-known companions of Robin Hood,— 
used as an address to Bardolpb in allusion to bis scarlet face, i. 
B49 : and see foot-note, yoL iv. 396. 
scathe, hurt, damage, iv. 14 ; v. 141, 371 ; yL 338. 
scathe, to hurt, to injure, vL 406, 
scatheful, hurtful, destructive, hi. 386. 

scattered, divided, unsettled, disunited’’ (Johnson): this scat- 
ter'd hingdoM, vii. 294. 

sconce, a round fortification: I must get a sconce for my liead^n. 

16 ; at suck and such a sconce, iy. 4G1. 
sconce, a head ; that mernj sconce of yours, ii. 11 ; your sconce, n. 
16; my tmharh'd sconce, yi. 193 ; Itnoch him about the sconce, -vm. 
1 %. 

sconce, to ensconce, to bide : I’ll sconce me even here, vii. 167 : see 
note 95 , vii. 230. 
score : see iioehe score, 

STOred me ? — Have you, Have you set a mark or brand on me ? viir 
440. 

scorn — To taJee : see tahe scorn, 
scorn — To think : see think scorn, 

scornful, scorned : The scornful mark of every ojmi eye, viii. 302. 
scotch, to make incisions, to score or cut slightly, ii. 48 ; scotch'd, vi. 
211 ; vii. 36. 

scotches, cuts, vii. 570. 

SCrimerS, fencers (Fr. esermenrs'), vii. 189. 
scrip, a slip of writing, a list, ii. 272. 

SCrippage-, the contents of a scrip {inra), iii. 40. 
scrowl, vi. 310 : see note 59 , vi. 364. 

SCroyles, scabby fellows (a term of contempt : — Fr. escrouelles), 
‘iv. 22. . 

. scrubbed boy, ii. 412,415: Here scrubbed is generally explained 
i I ; , stunted but Gotgrave has “ Marpaut. An ill-fauoured scrub, a 
' ' ’ 1 i' ‘ Hide Quglic or swartie wretch’’ I’r, o/nd Eng I, EicL ,* and Coles, A- 

' Scrub (mean person), Somo misellus,” and “ Scrubbed, sq;uali(lus.” 
Tat met Engl. Diet* 

” ill > i 5 ? V ; ’ 
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sculls, slioals: lihe scaled sculls, yi. 94. 

’souse, an excuse, ii. 406; viL 438. 
seut, a tail, i. 411. 

Scylla, yourfatliei^ I fall into Charyhdis^ your mother — When I shun 
iL 392: “Origmally from the Alexan^^eis of Philippe Gaultier; 
but several translations of this adage were obvious to Shakespeare 
, [it occurs over and over again in our old writers] .... Philippe 
Gaultier de Chatillon . . . was born towards the latter end of the 
12th century. In the Fifth Book of his heroic poem, Darius (who, 
escaping from Alexander, fell into the hands of Bessus) is thus 
apostrophized ; 

‘ Haetus eq.xiuiia Darius, rorantia cfede snoruia 
Betrogi’ado fugit arva gradu. Quo tendis inertem, 

Bex periture, fugam ? nescis, heu ! perdite, uescis 
Quern fugiaS*: hostes incuiTis dum fugxs hostem ; 

Incidu in Scyllam, cuinens vitare Gharyhdm' .... 

The author of the line in question (who was unknown to Eras- 
mus [see Ms Adagia,, «&c. pp. 493-4, ed. 1629]) was first ascertained 
»by Galeottus Martins, who died in 1476 (see Ilenagiana^ vol. i. 
p. 173, ed. 1715) ; and we learn from Henricus Gandavensis, De 
Scriptorilus Ecclesiastlds [i.c. Henry of Gaunt], that the Alcxan- 

dreis had been a common school-book The corrupt state in 

which this poem (of which I have not met with the earliest edition) 
stiU appears, is perhaps imputable to frequent transcription, and 
injudicious attempts at emendation. Every pedagogue through 
whose hands the Ms. passed, seems to have made some ignorant 
and capricious changes in its text ; so that in many places it is as 
apparently interpolated and corrupted as the ancient copies of 
Shakespeare” (Steevens) : I, like Steevens, have not seen the 
first edition of the Alexandreis ; but I possess a copy of the rare 
edition of 1513, which, I find, gives the above passage exactly as 
he cites it : After all, the substance of the line, Jncidis in Bcylldm^ 
cupiens vitare GharyMimf has been traced to St. Augustine, who 
writes as follows ; Distingue intelligentid, noli separare perMict ; 
ne iterum, qpmifugiens CharyMim^ in Scyllam incwras ... a Cha- 
ryhdi guidem evashti^ sed in Boyllmis scojmlis naufragisiL In medio 
naviga, utrumque periculosum latus evita.” Aa Johannis Evang. 
ccqn 8, Traciatas xxxui, Oiqi. t. iii. p. 726, ed. 1797. 

SOa of war ^ vi 508 : see toax — Sea of 
SGa-bank, the sea-shore, vii. 440 ; ii, 408. 

SGa-maieij a mermaid, i. 486 ; ii. 278. 

SOal your hnowledge with showing them — I will mo% “I ■will not 
strengthen or complete your knowledge,” &c. (Johnson), vi. 174. 

SGalod giiarts^ quart-measures officially stamped to show that they 
would hold the proper quantity, iii. 112. 
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seam, grease, lard, ?i. 41. 

SBa-mOBStor — With no less 2}re$e7ice, hut tcltJi mvcli juore love^ 
Than young Alcides^ lohen he did redeem The. virgin tribute paid hy 
howling Troy To ike, iL 381 : “ See Ovid. Ifefcwiorph, lib. xL ver. 199 
et seqq. Shakespeare, however, I believe, had read rm account of 
this adventure in The Destnidmi of Tivy [see vi. 2] ; * Laomedoii 
cast his eyes all bewept on him [Hercules], and was ail abashed 
to see his greatness and his heauty" See B. i. p. 221, 4th edit. 
1617” (Malone). 

sea-monster — More hideous Than the, vii. 270 : Steevens 

quotes, and seemingly with approbation, the remark of Upton, 
that here the sea-monster means “the hijpxpotainus, the hierogly- 
phical symbol of impiety and ingratitude but that animal is a 
river monster. 

seamy side without’— The, “ That is, inside ouf^ (Johnson), viL 448. 

sear, the yellow leaf—FalVn into the, vii. 64 : Here some critics con- 
sider sear to be a substantive, “ the state of being withered.” 

sear ^ip my emhracements fivni a next With bonds of death I vii. 638 : 
see note 7, vii. 737, 

Searchi, to probe : And thus I search [— apply a remedy to] it loith 
a sovereign hiss, i. 270 ; Noiv to the bottom dost thou search my 
wound, vi. 309 5 with this good stvord .... search (= pierce) this 
bosom, vi. 681 ; searchmg of thy wound, iii. 26. 

season^ to confirm, to establish : my blessing season (“ infix in such 
a manner as that it never may wear out,” Johnson) this in thee / 
vii. 117 (where Caldecott explains season “ give a relish to, quicken ; 
or, it may be, keep alive in your memory”) ; to talce From Rome 
all season'd office (“ all oiBfice established and settled by time, and 
made familiar to the people by long use,” Johnson), vi. 197 ; 
Directly seasons Mm his enemy, vii. 168. 

season, in “a culinary sense, to preserve by salting'' (Malone) : (he 
best brine a maiden can season her praise in, iii. 208 ; all this to 
season A brother's dead love, iii. 328 ; the spice and salt that season 
a ma7i, vi. 16. 

season, to temper: When mercy seasons Justice, ii, 400; Season your 
admiration for a while, Sec, vii. 113. 

season — A day of, A seasonable day, iii. 277. 

season— 0/, and of the season, In season : We hill the fowl of season, 
i, 467 ; Inch ; and of the season too, i. 384. 

second and the third, nine and some five— The, iii. 438 : see note 42, 

:■ ' ' • 

seconds Which mix'd with, viii. 411 : Seconds is a provin- 
term I for the rntond hind of flour, which is collected after the 

Lh!’^ ii }i] . 
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smaller bran is sifted. That onr author’s oblation was pure, im- 
mixed with baser matter^ is all that he meant to say” (Steevens). 

seconds — You have slmn\l me In your condemned : see condemned 
seconds^ 

sect, sex : /So is all her iv. 341 (So Swift, in Im Journal to Stella, 
writes, “ See yonr confounded seeV^ Works, voL ii. p. 119, Scott’s 
sec.'ed.). 

sect, a cutting : a sect or scion, vii. 393. 

secure, careless, over-confident : a secure fool, i. 365 ; a secure ass, 
i. 372 ; a secure and wilf ul Actceon, i, 379; secure, foolhardy hmj, 
iv. 173; Surety secure, vL 31 ; my secure (“unguarded,” Calde- 
cott) hou7\ vii. 124; mi Jealous, nor secure, viL 422; m a secure 
couch (“ in a couch in which he is lulled into a false security 
and confidence in Ms wife’s virtue,” Malone), vii. 438. 

secure thy heart, assure tby heart, — be confident, vi. 529. 

securely, carelessly, over- confidently : she dwells so securely, &Q.. 
i. ^11’, securely yerish (“perish by too great confidence in onr 
security Malone), iv. 129; ^Tis done like Hector; hut securely 
domifonQ with “a negligent security arising from a contempt of 
the object opposed,” Wakburton), vi. 74. 

security, carelessness, over-confidence: through our security, iv. 
142 ; too much security, iv. 439 ; security Is mortals' chief est enemy, 

, vii.' 44. 

security enough to make fellowships accursed, i. 489 : “ The speaker 
here alludes to those legal securities into which fellowship leads 
men to enter for each other” (Malone). 

seeduess, seed-time, i. 455. 

.seel, to close up the eyes, to blind ; properly a term of falconry, to 
seel a hawk meaning to close up her eyelids either partially or 
entirely, by running a fine thread through them, in order to make 
her tractable and endure the hood (“ Siller les yeux. To seek, or 
sow vp, the eyedids ; (cf thence also') to hoodwink e, blind, Iceepe in 
da?*knesse, depriiie of sightT Cotgrave’s pr. and Engl. Diet: “To 
seel a hawk, Accipltrls ociilos consitereJ Coles’s Lat and Engl. 
Diet.) : tvhen light-wing' d> toys Of feather'd Cupid seel with imnton 
dullness My speculative and ofic'd instruments, vii. 391 (where, ac- 
cording to Nares in his Gloss., is probably an allusion to seeling 
the eyelids with a small feather, which was sometimes used in- 
stead of a thread : but qy. ?) ; To seel her father's eyes up, vii. 422 ; 
the wise gods seel our eyes, vii. 560 ; Come, seeling night, vii. 37. 

'Seeiumg, “specious” (Steevens) : the so seeming Mistress Page, 
i. 379 ; that little seeming substarwe, vii. 255. 

.SOeulillg, fair appearance : these keep seeming ami savour, iii. 468, 
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SOBSHitlgj seeniiy^becomiiigiy : hear your "body more uemlwj^ ili. 73* 

seen in thought^ ‘‘seen in silence, %vitliont notice or detection*’ 
(Johnson), v. 409, 

S66II — Well : see loell seen, 

S©6tlie, to boil, vi. 562 ; seethes^ vi. 44 ; secthhig^ ii. 312. 
segregation, a separation, a dispersion, vii. 395, 

SeizM, possessed (a law-term) ; all those Ids lands Which lie sfood 
seidd of^ vii. 106, 

seld, seldom, vi. 76 ; viii. 459. 

seldom comes the better^ v. 388 : A not uncommon proverbial say- 
ing, of great antiquity. (Douce cites an account of its origin from 
a Ms. collection of stories in Latin compiled about tlie time of 
Henry HI.) 

seldom- wlieil, rarely, not often, i. 406 ; iv. 378. 

Seld-sllOWIl flamens^ “priests who seldom exhibit themselves to 
public view” (Steevens), vi. 164. 

self, seif -same : one self mate and mate (“ the same husband and the 
same wife,” Johnson), vii. 319. 

self exhibition — That^Uhskt very allowance or pension (see exhibition), 
vii. 654. 

self-abuse : see first abuse. 

self- admission, self-allowance, self -approbation, vi. 40. 
self-bounty, “ inherent generosity” (Waebueton), vii. 422. 

self-cover’ d thmg — Thou changed and, vii. 316: “I cannot but 
think that by self -cover'd the author meant, thou ‘that hast dis- 
guised nature by wickedness, thou that hast hid the woman under 
the fiend” (Johnson) : “By ‘thou solf-cover\l thing,’ the poet, I 
think, means, thou who hast put a covering on thyself which na- 
ture did not give thee. The covering which Albany means is, the 
semblance and appearance of a fiend” (Malone). 

Self-flglir’d knot — A 3 “A knot formed by yourself [themselves]” 
(Johnson), vii. 664. 

self-sovereignty, &c. — Do not curst idves hold that, ii, 189 : 
“ ISfot a sovereignty over, but in, themselves. So, $<?//■- sufficiency, 
se?/-confidence, &c,” (Malone). 

Semblable, a resemblance, a likeness: His semhlahle (=fellow- 
f creature), yea, himself, Tknon disdains, vi. 551 ; his semMablc is Ms 
; I ' ; mirror; and who else wouli trace him, his umbrage (shadow), no- 
; ; * 1 1 ih^ more, vii. 208. (Hares must have recollected only the second 
; ‘ i , of th« passages, when (in his Glossl) he remarked that the sub- 
' i was intended, however, by. Shakespeare,. aS: a... 

f # aieotation.”) 


SEMBLABLE— SEEGEANT. 


B:89;: 

'Semblable, like, resembling, similar : the mnblalle coherence of his 
men's spirits and his, iv’ 388 ; thousands more Of semdlahle import, 
vii. 543. 

seniblablyj in like, in similar manner, iv. 281. 

semblative, resembling, iii. 334. 

senioryj seniority, V. 425. 

Senziet, a particular set of notes on the trumpet or cornet (the 
etymology of the word being doubtful), v. 142, 241, 518 ; -vi. 17, 
167, 618 ; vii. 31, 533. 

Seixoys, the Siennese, the people of the republic of Sienna, iii. 213. 

S©I 1 S ©5 sensual passion: motions of the sense, i. 455; 'modesifj rtuiy 
more betray our sense Than woman's lightness, i. 469 j Their tcims 
have sense like them, vii. 454 ; my sanctity Will to my sense bend no 
licentious ear, Yiii. 72. 

S6IlS6j sensation ; That it is proof and bulwark against sense, vii. 168» 

sense — Bpirlt of, vi. 7, 56 : see note 6, vi. 102. 

sense — I've rubh'd this young quat almost to the: see quat. 

sense’, for senses : their sense' are shut, vii. 61. 

senseless — And therein you are, And therein you are not to under- 
stand her, vii. 662. 

senses rule— Let, “ Let prudence govern you, conduct yourself sen- 
sibly” (Steevens), iv. 444. 

separable spite — A, “ A cruel fate, that spitefully separates us from 
each other. Beparahle for separating" (MALOiSfE), viii. 367. 

septeiltrion— The north, V. 250. 

Secjneilt, a follower : a sequent of the stranger epuee'iHs, ii. 19G. 

Secjliester, a sequestration, a separation, vii. 431. 

SecqTiestratioil — An answerable, vii. 393 : Steevens believes that 
here sequestration is used for seqziel; but he allows that it may 
mean no more than separation,” — which, no doubt, it does. 

sere — The cloimi shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o' the, 
vii. 140 : “ i.e. those who are asthmatical, and to whom laughter is 
most uneasy. This is the case (as I am told) with those whose 
lungs are tickled by the sere or seznmi" (Steevens) : “ The clown 
shall make even those laugh whose lungs are tickled with a dry 
cough or huskiness; by his merriment shall convert even, their 
coughing into laughter” (Singee, after Douce) : tickled o' the sere, 
according to Mr. Haliiwell, means ‘‘ wanton,”— an explanation 
v/hich he feels confident is right, but which is inconsistent with 
the word “ lungs.” 

.sergeant, a bailifi, a sheri:fi’s officer : this fell sergeant, death. Is 
strict in his arrest, vii. 209. 
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serpigo, a sort of tetter or dry eruption on the skin, i. 477 : vi. 38. 

servant, a lover : Sir Valeniine and i. 276 ; I fhanlc 

yende servant, ibid. ; Ami so, yood morroo\ servant, ibid. ; Bil. 
Servant, Mistress ? i. 280 ; Servant, you are siul, ibid, : Ib'/o 
is that, servant, i. 281 ; <S:c. 

Servanted, subjected, vi. 224. 

service is no hentage, a proverbial expression, iiL 216 : Bay gives 
“ Service is no inheritance.” Proverbs, p. 155, ed. 1768. 

sessa, hi. 105; vh. 301, 307 : This, according to Theobald, is the 
Spanish Cessa, i.e. be quiet according to Hanmer, Peace, be 
quiet, Lat. Cessa f' according to Gapell, a “corruption of cessa 
(ItaL) and (Fr.), both deriv’d from the Latin word 

and both signifying, as that does, ^ leave, have done, let alone 
and Johnson (with whom Nares in Gloss, agrees) “takes it to 
be the Fiench word cesser .... an interjection enforcing cessation 
in any action, like be quiet, have doneP (I must confess that I do 
not feel satisfied with these notes on .* qy. if the word, as 
nsed in at least the second and third of the passages above 'ro- 

^ ferred to, may be illustrated by the following lines of Sylvester’s 
Da Bartas, ed. 1641 ? Joshua urges on his troops ; 

“ Sa, sa, my Hearts ! turn, turn again upon them, 

They are your own ; now charge, and cheeriy on them.” 

The Captaines, p. 182 ; 

where the original has “ Cd, cd, toumons visage, aliens,” &g. : 
Jezebel being killed, 

“ The Dogs about doe greedy feed upon 
The rioh-perfumed, royall Carrion ; 

And Polk by thousands issuing at tho Gate 
To see the sight, cry thus (as glad thereat) 

Ses, seSj here Dogs, here Bitches I doc not spare 
This Bitch that gnaw’d her subjects’ bones so bare.” 

, ,, . . ^hc Decay, 

where the original hiw < Sus, lyces, deschirez,” &o.) Compare, too ; 

Si>a. Well played, dog! weU played, bear! Sa, sa, sa! to’fc, to’fc!” 

X Chaste and Noble, act iv. sc, 1, 


set, to set by, to value, to estimate: coldly set Our sovereign process 
vn. 177. ^ ’ 


set a «afc7, make an appointment (in the cant language of thieves 
- plan a robbery), iv. 212 . ’ 


.mt^vntmllplafd-A, ii. 212 : “ Aterm from tennis. So hxKimj 
^ ; [act 1 . sc. 2] ‘play a set,’ &c.” (Bteevens).* 

' may ie possihle-Your ladysMn 

: , by se^Luoetta means “set a song to 




reiii^:pks that this passage, 


' M i i ^ I ‘ 



can set, 
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adds one more to the many proofs of the superior cultivation of 
the science [of music] in those days. We should not now readily 
attribute to ladies, even to those who are generally considered to 
be w^ll educated and accomplished, enough knowledge of harmony 
to enable them to set a song correctly to music, however agile 
their fingers may be.” Fopulur Music of tlm Olden Tme^ &c. voi. i. 
p. 221, sec. ed.) 

BQt coch-a-lioo]) I — You will : coch<i-lioopy^Q, 

set /rom set out from Eondon, iv. 434. 

set iiij mds rest — To : see rest — To set 'U^7 one‘s, 

’^Setebos, i. 188, 234: “A gentleman of great merit, Mr. Warner, 
has observed on the authority of John Barbot that Hhe Patagons 
are reported to dread a great horned devil, called Setebos' It may 
be asked, however, how Shakspeare knew any thing of this, as Bar- 
bot was a voyager of the present century ? Perhaps he had read 
Eden’s llistorg of Trmayle^ 1577, who tells us, p. 434, that the 
giantes, when they found themselves fettered, roared like bulls and 
cried upon [their great devil] Setebos to help them’” (Farmer) : 

We learn from Magellan’s Yoijage that Setebos was the supreme 
god of the Patagons, and Cheleule was an inferior one” (Tollet) : 

Setebos is also mentioned in Hackluyt’s Voyages^ 1598” (Malone) : 
“ In Dr. Farmer’s note it should have been added that the passage 
from YdiQiTs History of Travayle was part of Magellan’s Voyage; 
or in Mr. Toilet’s that Magellan was included in Eden’s collection” 
(Douce). 

S©tter, one who watches, and points out to his comrades, the per- 
sons to be idundered : (9, His our setter^ iv. 227. 

seven [sins'] — The deadly^ Pride, envy, wrath, sloth, covetousness, 
gluttony, lechery, i, 480. 

several they be — My lips are no common^ though^ ii. 181 ; ‘Why should 
my heart ihinh that a several plot^ viii. 417 : “ Fields that were en- 
closed were called scvcrals^ in opposition to commons^ the former 
belonging to individuals, the others to the inhabitants generally. 
When commons were enclosed, portions allotted to owners of free- 
holds, copyholds, and cottages, were fenced in, and termed severals • 
so Maria says, playing on the word, — my lips are not common, 
though they are certainly several, once part of the common ; or, 
though my lips are several, a field, they are certainly no common. 
Accorclmg to Mr. Hunter [A^'^zw lUusL of Shahespeare^ vol. i. p. 267], 
^ severals, or several lands, are portions of common assigned for a 
term to a particular proprietor, the other commoners waiving for 
the time their right of common over them but, although the term 
may have been used in this and some other restricted senses, there 
can be no doubt but that the meaning was generally accepted in 
accordance with the explanation given above” (Halliwell), 




SETOBALB-SHAW. 

SBVerals and unhidden passages j &c. — The. iy. 424: see note 6 
iv. 509, ’ 

sewer^ an officer, who placed the dishes on the table, took them off, 
&c. : a Sewer, and divers Servants with dishes, vii. 18, 

SllEdow^ a shacii', a shady place : Til go find a slmdoio, iii. GO. 

Sliafalixs .... Fromms, blunders for Cejfiialus Frucrls, ii. 317. 

sliaft} or a holt on^t — Muhe a : see niahe a shaft, &c. 

shaft, I shot Us fellow, &:Q.—When I had lost one, ii 349: <'This 
method of finding a lost arrow is prescribed by P. Crescentius 
in his treatise De AgricuUura, lib. x. cap. xxviii., and is also men- 
tioned in Howel’s Letters, vol. i p. 183, edit. 1655, 12ino” (Douce). 

slialBS, shells, the outer coats of fruit, iv. 478. 

shard-borne heetle^The, «The beetle borne along the air by its 
shards or scaly wings [properly wing-cases]” (Steeyens), vii. 36. 
( The beetle is furnished with two large membranaceous wincrs 
which are protected from external injury by two very hard, horny 
wmg-cases, or, as entomologists term them, elytra. The old Bno*- 

lish name was ‘ shard.’ These shards or wing-cases are raised 

and expanded when the beetle flies, and by their concavity act 
like two parachutes in supporting him in the air. Hence the pro- 
priety and correctness of Shakspeare’s description, ^ the shard-borne 
beetle,’ a description embodied in a single epithet.” Patterson’s 
Letters on the Nat Hist of the 


Doctor, V. 408 : “ Shaw [brother of 
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tLe Lord Mayor] and Penker [Provincial of the Augustine Friars] 
were two popular preachers” (Malone), 

iSliealed, shaled, shelled, vii. 268. 

sliearnian, one who shears woollen cloth, v. 172. 

shears hetween us — There went hut a pair of^ “ We are both of the 
same piece” (Johnson), i. 448 : this proverbial expression is com- 
mon enough. 

sllGair’ d a straw hat, viii* 440. 

slieeilj brightness, splendour : hotrow'd sheen^ vii. 157. 

sheen, shining, bright : ii. 275. 

sheep, formerly often pronounced (as it still is in certain counties) 
sliip^ and even so written : hence the quibbles, — Twenty to one^ 
then^ he is sldpip'd already^ And I hare play'd the sheep in losing him^ 
i. 265 ; Why, thou peevish sheep, What ship of Epidamnurn stays for 
me$ ii. 33; Mar. Tim hot sheeps, marry. Boyet. And> lohcrefore not 
ships f a, 181 (Compare Bekker’s Batiroinasiix, 1602; *‘A hood 
shall flap vp and downe heere, and this 57/^)9skin-cap shall be put 
ofP.” Sig. P 3 verso : That in Dryden’s time ship was occasionally 
pronounced sheep appears from a rhyme in his translation of Yirgil ; 

“ With whirlwinds from beneath she toss’d the sMpi 
And bare expos’d the bosom of the deep.^'* Ain. B. i. 64 ; 

and that such was the case even at a later period is shown by a 
couplet in Nereides or Sea-Eclogues, 1712, by a poetaster named 
Biaper, who is several times mentioned in Swift’s Journal to 
Stella; 

“ You’ll find the fish, that stays the labouring ship, 

Tho’ ruffling winds drive o’er the noisy deep.'" Eel. x, p. 44). 

sheep-Tbiter, a cant term for a thief, hi. 355. 

Sheep-Mting, thievish, thief -like, i. 516. 

steer, pure : Thou sheer, immamlate, and silver fountain, iv. 174. 

steer ale — Fourteen pence on the score for, hi. 110 : Here, according 
to some expositors, sheer ale is “ ale alone, nothing but ale ” rather 
than “unmixed ale.” 

stent, the pret. and past part, of slmul, to chide, to rate, to scold : 
Me shent our messengers, vi. 38 ; I am shent for speaking to you, hi. 
383 ; Do you, hear Iioio tve are shent, vi. 224 ; Mow in my loo^ds so- 
ever she he shent (“ reproved harshly, treated with rough language,” 
Steevens; “hurt, wounded, punished,” Henhehson), vii. 163. 

stent, treated rouglily, ruined, undone : We shall all he shent (where 
some take shent to mean “ chidden, scolded”), i. 356. 

steriff post— Like a, hi. 338 : At the doors of sheriffs were usually 
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set up ornamented posts, on which, royal and civic proclamations 

■were fixed. 

Bherris-sack : see such, &a 

sb.ift Ids heing, “ change his abode” (Johnsos), vii. 049. 

shine, brightness, lustre : Thou shoio',ht a sithicct\ shine, viii. 14 ■ 
they harrow'd all their shine, viii. 255 : ohsenr.-s her .i:J 

viii. 2G3. 

Shipman’s cewd-The 
ship -tire, 


see card— The sJnjmiaids, 

',--The, A sort of head-dress, perhaps adorned with rib- 
bons asashipisinth streamers; or perhaps a head-dress formed 
to resemble a ship, i. 382. 

Shive Easy it is Of a cut loaf to steal a, vi. 299 : 

Ray gives ‘‘ ’Tis safe taking a shive of a cut loaf ” 
ed. 17G8. ■ ■ 

shock, “ to meet force with force” (Todd’s Johnson's 
shall shock thern^ iv. 7G. 

shoe-r;«-s left, i. m-. “Shoes, in Shakespeare’s time, appear ro 

om timr and left foot, a fashion revived in 

our time. So, m King John, act iv. so. 2 ; 

‘ on slippers, which his nimble haste 

Had falsely thrust upon conti’firy feci’” (Malone). 

Shog, to jog, iv. 435, 444. 

Shoon, shoes, V. 174; vii. 180. 

Shore, to set on shore: if he thmh.it fit to shore them again, iii. 489 

Shot-A Uit/e, lean, old, chapped laid, iv. 361 : Shot is used for 
shooter, one who is to fight by shooting” (Johnson). 

Shot-free at Zo«fo«, &c.-Though I could scape, iv. 282: “A plav 
upon shot, as it means the part of a reckoning, and a missive 
weapon discharged from artiUery” (Johnson). 

shotten herring, a herring that has cast its spawn, iv. 236. 

shonghs, a shaggy kind of dogs, vii. 34. 

shoulder’d, pushed with violence, v. 413 : see note 6j, v. 467. 

Shonlder-Shotten, sprained, dislocated in the shoulder, iii. 144 . 

shove-groat shilling, a shining used at the game of shove-qroat 

. ^ which appears to have differed little, if at all, from that of slovel- 

-• M^A (^e Edward shovel-lgards), iv. 346 (Accordino' to Douce 


Shire, 1, e. slice : 
Proverbs, p. 48, 
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show — The harmless^ ‘‘The harmless painted figure” (Malone), 
viii. 330. 

shrew, to heshrew^ quod vide : shrew my hem% iii. 428 ; shrew me^ 
vii. 664. 

shrieve, a sheriff, iv. 379; the shrimps fool (^^efool — The slmeve's'), 
iii. 266. 

shrift, confession, and, sometimes, absolution (see shrive)^ i. 499 f 
V. 278, 405 ; vi. 392, 417, 422, 425, 453 ; vii. 417. 

shrill-gorg’d, shrill-throated, shrill -voiced, vii. 323. 

shrive, to confess as a priest does a penitent (“ To shrive, Oonfi- 
tenfein absolvereT Coles’s Lat, and Enyh Dict)^ ii. 21, 353 ; slirivTl^ 
vi. 422 ; V. 13. 

Shriver, a confessor (see shrive^ ^ v. 278. 

shriving- time (see shrive), yH. 201. . 

shriving-work (see V. 401. 

shrow, a shrew, iii. 175, 179. 

shrowd, shelter, protection : And 2 nit yourself under Ids shrouxl, vii. 
558. 

shut u]), “ immured” (Douce), “ enclosed” (Bosyntell) : shut up In 
measureless content, vii. 21 (Here shut up is glossed by Steevens and 
Malone “ concluded,” — ^wrongly, I apprehend, though the words 
have frequently that meaning, as in the last sentence of “ The 
AUegorie of the Poem” prefixed to Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme, “ the Poem is shut in the praiers of Godfrey”). 

shuttle — Life is a, i. 409 : “ My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, and are spent without hope.” Joh vii. 6. 

sib, akin, related to, viii. 130. 

side — Hardly shall I carrij out my : see carry out my side, &c. 

side sleeves, long sleeves, ii. 114 : see note 49, ii. 152 (“ Her garment 
&c. Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Gerusaleinme, B. ix. st. 8). 

siege, a seat (Fr. siege) : the very siege of justice, i. 496. 

(“ Who thus from loftie siege [the original has seggiol his ideasure told.” 

Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Genisaleimuc, B. x. st. 35.) 

siege, place, rank : Of the lumortliiest siege, vii. 189 ; men of royal 
siege, vii. 381. 

siege, a stool (in the dirtiest sense of the word) : the siege of this 
raoon-calf,i.20b^ 

Sienna^ S hrother, vii. 705 : “ i. e. (as I suppose Shakespeare to have 
meant) brother to the Prince of Sienna : but, unluckily, Sienna 
was a republic. See W. Thomas’s Jlistorye of Italy e, 4to, bl. 1. 1561,- 
p. 7 b” (Steevens). 

sieve — Unrespectlve : see second unrespeotive. 
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Sigh, That hurts hy easifig — A spendthrift, vii. 190 ; sighs af love, that 
cost the fresh hlood dear, ii, 294 ; hlood-cojisurrimg sighs, v. 154 j 
Uood-drinhing sighs, ibid. ; hhod’Sucking sighs, v. 295 : All allud- 
ing to the ancient supposition, that every sigh was indulged at 
the expense of a drop of blood” (Steevens) . 

SightlesSj unsightly : sightless stains, iv. 30. 

siglltless, invisible : your sightless substances, vii, 15 ; the sightless 
couriers of the air (“winds, air in motion,” Johkson), vii. IS. 


Sign, to show, to denote, to naark : Toic sign your place and calling, 
V. 521 ; Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame, iv. 50 ; ^^ignid in 
thy spoil, vi. 652. j ./ ■ 

significant, affectedly used hy Ai'mado in the sense of '-letter,” 

'.sonh ■ Diet, under the 
expresses something beyond the external 


11 . 186 ; significants, quoted in Todd’s John. 
head of “ that which 
mark,” v. 30. 

signs of war — The, The ensigns of war, iv. 443. 

signs well~It, “It is a good sign, it bodes ■well” (Steevexs), vii. 

silenc’d idtl that, “Wrapped in silent wonder at the deeds per- 
formed by Macbeth, &c.”(Maeone), vH. 10 .- 

silent of the night — The, The silence of, &c. v. 125, 

•silly, harmless, inoffensive : dlhj women (here “ a term of affection 
not of reproach. It denotes that which appealed to the stronger 
sex for protection in its innocence and simplicity.” Hunter’s Neic 
^ must, oj bkahespeare, vol. i. p. 106), i. 305 ; silly sheep, v. 2G6. 

silly, plain simple ; u is silly sooth (truth), iii. 362 ; a fourth man, 
ma silly halit, vii. 714. ’ 

■ silly-elieat— TAe, hi. 463 : “ One of the technical terms belonging 

■ ^ to the Mi of coney-catching or thievery. I think it means piokhw 

yfpg pockets" (Stebvexs). 

; s : simplicity, foUy : The shzpe of Love's Tyburn that hangs up sim- 

. idzmty, 11 . 198 ^jr^ound simplicity, ii. 212 ; To prove, by wit, worth 

; j.i , i , m simplicity, n. 213; And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, viii. 

I ‘ r" * ) I ; 

I I 1 1 ! a simulator, vii. 296. 

I ^ I f counterfeited : with amuhr jproof, vii. 727 . 

^ i i ‘J 1 _Macbeth’s father is from 

'l/f I, • f I j, * f ! ^wed .-^elieudeii s veffiiou of, H. Boethtnpi- 
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sinew, to knit together as by sinews, to unite : So sJialt tlioii sitieiv 
loth these lands tog ether^-Y* 211, 

sinew — A rated: rated sinew — A, : 

single, weak, feeble : a single tiling^ i. 190 \ your wit single^ iv. 325 • 
my single state of man^ vii. 12. 

single, simple, void of guile: I s;pecih it mitli a 563. 

single-soled jes% a poor, feeble, silly jest (with a quibble on 
soled f vi. 419 (“ Bas relief. Gentilhome de bas relief. A ihred- 
barOj or single-soled Gentleman^ a Gentleman of low degree,'^'’ Oot- 
grave’s sub “ Belief”). 

singularities, curiosities, rarities, iii. 502. 

Sink-a-pace, a corruption of cinque-imce (quod vide), iii. 333. 

Sins — The deadly seven seven^ &Q,, 

sins do hear their qtnvilege on earth — “ There are sins that, 
whatever be determined of them above, are not much censured 
on earth” (Johnson), iv. 12. 

sir, a gentleman : the vmrtliiest sir, vii. 655 ; a sir so rare, ibid. 

Sir, a gallant, a courtier : which now again you are most apt to play 
the sir in, vii. 399. 

sir I “A title formerly applied to priests and curates in general ; for 
this reason : dominus, the academical title of a bachelor of arts, 
was usually rendered by sir in English at the Universities ; so that 
a bachelor, who in the books stood Dominus Brown, was in con- 
versation called Sir Brown. This was in use in some colleges even 
in my memory. Therefore, as most clerical persons had taken that 
first degree, it became usual to style them sir [though they had 
not received a degree from the Universities],” Nares’s Gloss, : Sir 
Hugh, i. 345, 350, 358 (twice), 3G4, &o . ; Sir Oliver Martext, iii. 47, 
48 ; Sir Oliver, iii. 66 ; Sir Topas, iii. 380 (six times), 381 (seven 
times), <S:c. ; Sir John Hume, v. 118 Sir John, v. 401 ; Sir Chris- 
topher Urswich, v. 439. 

sir, used by a speaker in soliloquy : Now, sir, the sounds that tell 
what hour it is, iv. 178 ; see note 132, iv. 201 : to the passages 
there cited I have to add one from Sir Walter Scott, who makes 
Jeanie Deans, while soliloquising, use the address sirs; and doubt- 
less those Scotchmen %vho read the passage see no impropriety 
in it ; “ ^ Dear sirs,' she said to herself, * I wonder how my cou- 
sin’s silk manty, and her gowd watch,”’ &c. The Heart of Alkl- 
Lothian, vol. iii. p. 283, ed. 1818. 

sire, to beget, to produce : base things sire base, vii. 695. 

sir rail, used not as a word of disrespect, but as a familiar address : 
Ah, sirrah, a body loould thinh, iii. ^6; sirrah, Iliave cases of 
hiichram, iv. 214 ; Ah, sirrah I vi. 322 ; Ah, sirrah, this unlooh'dfor 
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sport comes wdl^ vi. 405; Ali^ sirrah^ hj my fay ^ it waxes late^ vi. 
407 ; Sirrahj your father's deacl^ vii. 51 (Malone having observed^ 
and rightly, that ‘*iii onr author’s time sirrah was not ahoays a 
word of disrespect,’* Steevens and Donee choose to understand Mm 
as having said that it was never a word of disrespect”). 

Sirrall, used as an address to a woman : sirrah Iras, go^ vii. 594 
(Swift, in his Journal to Stella^ over and over again applies “ sir- 
rah” to Stella and “ sirrahs” to Stella and Mrs. Dingley ; see, for 
instances, his Works, vol. ii. pp. "24, 2G, 33, 36, 65, 74, 84, 90, 102, 
Scott’s sec. ed.). 

sir-reverence j a corruption of save-?^everence (salvd revereniifi), 
an old formula of apology for introducing any too free or indeli- 
cate expression : ioithout he say “ sir-reverence f i. 28 : but in Romeo 
and Juliet, according to the oldest reading (followed in the pre- 
sent edition) the word is used nearly in the sense which it still 
retains among the vulgar, — draw thee from the mire Of this sir- 
reverence love, vi. 402. 

sirs, used as an address to women : Good sirs, take heart, vii. 583 ; 
see note 194, vii. 624. 

■sister, to resemble closely : her art sisters the natural roses, viii. 61. 

sister, to be near to : a sisiering vale, viii. 439. 

sit in gold-— He does : see gold — He does, &c. 

sit you out, ii. 1B6 : see note 7, ii. 238. 

Sith, since, i. 369, 453 ; iii. 281 ; v. 238, 246, 254 ; vi. 17, 87, 290, 292, 
333 ; vii. 179, 186, 254, 290, 427 ; viii. 264, 278. 

sithence, since, iii. 119, 218 ; vi. 181. 

sitting^ a sitting of the kir^ and council, an audience, iii. 482. 

sizes, allowances (an academic term signifying “certain portions of 
bread, beer,” &c.) : to scant my sizes, vii. 288. 

skains-inates, vi. 422 : On this term, which has given rise to much 
dispute, Mr. Staunton has the following note ; “ The word slcain, 
I am told by a Kentish man, was formerly a familiar term in 
parts of Kent to express what we now call a scape-grace or ne'er- 
do-xcell; just the sort of person the worthy old Nurse would enter- 

^ tain a horror of being considered a companion to. Even at this 
day, my informant says, slcain is often heard in the Isle of Thanet, 
and about the adjacent coast, in the sense of a reckless, dare-devil 
’ sort of fellow.” 

^ill, reason : I think you have As little skill to fear, &c. iii. 470 

J ' (That here Warbnrton was right in explaining shill to mean 
is certain, though Malone and Mason thought other- 
For in that desert is f ulle gret def ante of watre : 
it that where men fynden watre at o tyme 





SKILLS-SLACK. 


tit 

in a place, it faylethe anotlier tyme. And for that shflle, thei 
make none habitacionns there.” The Voiage and Travaile of Sir 
John Maundemle, &c, p. 78, ed. 1725 : 

“ Hence Englands beires apparant hane of Wales bin princes, till 
Our queene deceast eonceald her heire, I wot not for what skilV^ 

Warner^s Continmmce of Alhiom England^ 1606, p. 415), 

skills noi^It^ It matters not, it makes no difference : It sMlis not 
much^ hi. 146, 398 ; It shills not greatly^ t. 149. 

skillker : imder-shinker. 

skipper j a youngster, iii. 137. 

skirr j to move rapidly, to scour, iv. 488 ; vii. 65. 

SkogEH^ S head — I saw him hreah, iv. 355 : It appears that there 
were two Skogaus of considerable celebrity; Henry Skogan, a 
poet, who lived in the reign of King Henry the Fourth, and John 
Skogan, a facetious personage, educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
who lived at a later period in the fifteenth century ; and that, 
in spite of the anachronism, Shakespeare here alludes to John 
Skogan: “Holinshed, speaking of the great men of Edward the 
Fourth’s time, mentions ‘ Scogan, a learned gentleman, and student 
for a time in Oxford, of a pleasaunte witte, and bent to mery 
deuises, in respect whereof he was called into the court e, where, 
giuing himseife to his naturall inclination of mirthe and pleasaunt 
pastime, he plaied many sporting parts, althoughe not in suche 
vnciuill maner as hath bene of hym reported’ ” (Eitson) : The 
geystes of skoggon, gathered together in this volume,” were en- 
tered in the Stationers’ Books by Thomas Colwell in 1565-6 (see 
Extracts from the Registers of the Stationer f Comimiy, &c. edited by 
Mr. Collier for the Shakespeare Soc., vol. i. p. 120) ; and no doubt 
the said Colwell put forth an edition of them, — perhaps, however, 
only a reprint of an impression by Wyer, whom he succeeded as 
printer and bookseller (see Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s Introduction, to 
Scoggins' Jests, 1866): but the earliest edition now known to 
exist is dated 1626, with the following title — The First and Best 
Part of Scoggins Jests, Full of Witty Mirth and Pleasant Shifts, 
done hj him in France and other xylaces : heing a Preservative against 
Melancholy. Gathered by Andrew Board, Doctor of Physiche. Lon- 
don. Printed for Francis Williams, 12® b. 1. : if we are to believe 
Anthony Wood, who is not always to be trusted, these J ests have 
been “ unjustly fathered on Dr. Borde.” 

slab, slabby, glutinous, vii. 46. 

slack, to be remiss in, to neglect : what a beast am I to slack it f i. 
389 ; If then they chanc'd to slack you, vii. 290. 

slack his haste — And I am nothing slow to, vi. 449 : see note los, vi. 
494. 





a piece of false money, synonymous witli coimUrfeit* and hence 
words are frequently played upon by our early writers : What 

K (?i^ did you$ Mer. The $Up.^ sir^ the slip ^ can you not 

I 14 following passage, too, slips seerns to be 
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slanderous^ the object of slander^ here used for ohloqvy^' (Wal- 
ker), base, ignominious: slanderous deatlds~man^ Yiii. 315. 

slave of nature^ t. 369 : see note 15, v. 458. 

slave without a Jcnoch—Anstoermy A, ‘‘ Answering that abusive word 
slave f &c, (Mason), vii. 697. 

slaves your ordinance--‘That, “ Who, instead of paying the deference 
and submission due to your ordinance, treats it as Ms slave,” &c. 
(Heath), vii. 314, 

Sleave and sleavc-silh^ soft floss silk, used for weaving Sleaue 
siUce. Capiton^ soye fiosclief Cotgrave’s Ft, and Engl, Diet?) : the 
ravelVd sleave of car e^ vii. 23 ; shein of sleave-sllk^ vi. 81. 

sledded Polachs^ vii. 105 : see note vii. 213. 

sleeping upon tenches: see tenches^ <S:c. 

sleeve, worn as a favour : Wear this sleeve^ vi. G9 ; keep this sleeve^ 
vi. 85 ; Fow. look upon that sleeve^ ibid. ; That sleeve is minc^ vi. 88 ; 
lose my arni^ or win my sleeve^ vi. 92 ; young knavds sleeve of Troy 
there in Ms helm^ yL db, 

sleeve -liaiOLd, a'^cuff, a wrist-band, iii. 472 (Has been improperly 
altered to sleeve-hand : but compare Ootgrave’s Ft, and Engl. Diet 
‘‘ Poignet de la chemise. The lorist-hand.^ or gathering at the sleeue- 
handj of a sMrf^), 

sleeveless errand^ vi. 93 ; In this expression, which is scarcely yet 
obsolete, sleeveless means, of course, “useless, unprofitable,” — a 
meaning (of uncertain origin) which the word had long anterior 
to Shakespeare's time, and before it was more particularly used as 
an epithet to “errand.” (“Meant to shake him ofi with a sle&ue- 
Urn answere ” Greene’s Garde of Fancie^ sig. a 3, ed. 1608.) 

sleided sUk.^ “ untwisted silk, prepared to be used in the weaver’s 
sley or slaf* (Percy), viii. 45, 440 : in the latter passage referred 
to is an allusion to the practice of putting raw silk round letters 
and sealing on the ends of the silk. 

slcigllt, an artifice (“A sleight, Dolus^ astutiaT Coles’s Lat, and 
Engl. Diei.)^ v. 293 ; sleights^ vii. 43. 

’slight, iii. 355, 364 : This is generally explained to be a contrac- 
tion of hy tMs light; but is it not rather for hy Ms (God’s) light ? 

, slighted 77ie into the river ^ pitched me, threw me hastily and care- 
; lessly, &c, i. 390. 

j slighted of—Were^ Were treated with disregard, vi. 667 : see note 

I -I ’ -! , ,85, vi. 704. 
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used witli a qnibble; for fear of slips Bet iliy seahraanual on my 
viii 256 : and see second cotm/e'i/eif. 

slip, the noose by which greyhounds were held before they were 
allowed to start for the game : I see you stand Uhe greyhottnda in 
the slips ^ iv. 450. 

Slip, or let slip (a sporting term), to loose the hounds from the sl-qy ; 
see the preceding article: Before tho game' s a-foot^ thou still lett'st 
sUp^ iv. 222 ; let slip the dogs of wm\ yL 645 ; Lucentio slipp’d me 
nice his greyhound jiiL 175. 

sliver, a slip, a slice, a portion cut or broken off (“ A slxve, Sliver, 
segment Coles’s Lat and EngL Dict.\ a small branch, vii. 191. 

sliver, to cleave, to split, to cut off, to slice off, to tear oft Toslive, 
Sliver, FindoP Coles’s Lat and EngL Dict)^ vii, 315 ; Sliver’d, 
vii. 46. 

slobbery, sloppy, wet, floody, iv. 458. 

slop, large loose trousers or breeches, ii. 198 ; vi. 419 ; slojys, ii. 107 ; 
iv. 321. 

Sloug^ll, the cast-off skin of a snake : cast thy Inmhle sloughy iii. 
358, 369 ; With casted slough and fresh legerity, iv. 470 ; the snake 
.... With shining checker’d slough (used simply here for “skin”), 
V. 148. 

slow’d, made slow, retarded, vi. 449. 

slubber, to do carelessly or imperfectly : BhMer not husiness, ii. 373. 

slubber, to obscure, to soil : to slublerthe gloss of your new fortunes, 
vii. 390. 

sluttisb. sjjoils of opportunity, “ corrupt wenches, of whose chastity 
every opportunity may make a prey” (Johnson), vi. 73. 

smateb, a smack, a taste, a tincture, vL 686 . 

smile, Which ne’er came from the lungs^With a kind of, “With a 
smile not indicating pleasure, but contempt” (Johnson), vi, 138. 

smilets, the diminutive of smiles, vii. 318. 

Smircb, to smut, to soil, to obscure, iii. 19 ; smirched, ii. 112, 121 ; 
iv. 455. 

smites, blows : there shall le smites, iv, 434 : see note 29 , iv. 513. 

Smitlifleld —He’ll huy me a horse in, iv. 321 ; see Paul’s, &c. 

Smootll, “in ancient language, is to stroke, to caress, to fondle” 
(Steetens), to flatter : smooth, deceive, and cog, v. 364 ; For I can 
smooth, vi. 337 ; smooth and speak him fair, yL 346; ivliat tongue 
shall smooth thy name, vi. 435 ; smooth evemj passion, vii, 280 ; 

VOL. IX. BD 




BMUO— SOILED. 

Seemed not to strike, hut smooth (“ To smo 
stroke,” HOM White), viii. 13 ; That m 
commonweal / y. 128 ; snwothmg words, v. 
viii. 312. ^ 1 

smug, neat, spruce, trim, ii. 378 ; iv. 249 • 

302 : A fiend ; whose 
uenved from Harsnet’f " 

1603,*— where it ] 

blackened 

snake— ^ 

made tJiee 


vii32L . 

n r . to have 

egregious Popish Impostures, 
IS spelt Smolkin, pp. 47 , igi. ’ 

1 with soot, iii. 424. 

fewc, A poor contemptible fellow, a wretch : love hath 
a tame snalce^ hi. 62. ^ ^ " 

i. tt. 5,,^ 

matches, 

“a. .b„pt »d 

“Sf 'oZ ZLSfcTS? *“7 ‘T- “■ “f. » 

fate 0. tt, te.. . “■* *° ™°“ 

Sneak’s ^loise : see noise^RnpnV^ 


ibuke, a snubbing, iv. 332. 

• d^ve the sneapM hinh 
'ius-sneainng frosty il 165; 
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carried in to him. This at once cleanses the animal, and fills him 
with blood” (Steevbns). 

'•SOilurej stain, defilement, vi. 63. 

SOlaCBj to render mirthful, to amuse: We will tvith some strange 
pastime solace iL %y7 . 

solace 5 to be mirthful, to take pleasure : sichhj land might 

solace as before^ v. 389 ; But one thing to rejoice and solace in^ vi. 
458 ; solace B the dungeon hj a snuf\ vii. 653. 

solely, alone : Xcui’e so iii. 443. 

.solicit llenrij loith liei' loondroiis praise^Y, 74 ; Hoio he solicits heami^ 
Himself best hiows^ vii. 57 ; So tell him^ with th' oceiirrentSj more or 
less^ Which have solicited — , vii. 210 : Solicit, like many other 
words derived from the Latin, — as religion for worship or service, 
— ^had not yet lost its strict Latin meaning.” Walker’s Grit. 
Exam, &c. vol. iii. p. 274 ; where the editor of that work adds the 
following note ; “ The original signification of the Latin word 
seems to have been to move, and the various meanings attached 
to it hy lexicographers are but modifications of this primary one. 
In the language of Shakespeare, Edward solicited, or moved, heaven 
by means known to himself [vii. 57] ; SufEolk proposed to solicit, 
or fiiove, Henry by speaking of the wonderful endowments of 
Margaret [v. 74] ; and Hamlet, though his speech was cut short 
by death, seems to have been thinking of the events that had 
solicited, or moved, him to recommend Fortinbras as successor to 
the throne [vii. 210] The meaning of solicited, as used by the 
dying Hamlet, is uncertain. 

soliciting, solicitation, ^‘incitement” (Johnson) : This supernatural 
soliciting, vii. 11. 

SOlicitingS, solicitations, — courtship : hath his soUcitlngs All 
given to mine ear, vii. 135. 

solicits, solicitations, — courtship, vii. 66 1. 

SOlidares, vi. 532 : “ I believe this coin is from the mint of the 
poet” (Steevens) : Is it worth while to mention that Elorio, in 
his Ital, mid Engl, Diet, has “Soldo, a coine called a soulcl or 
shilling^'? 

solve, solution, viii. 383. (I find that here the Cambridge editors 
print soil, because “ as the verb ‘ to soil’ is not uncommon in old 
English, meaning ‘ to solve,’ so the substantive ' soil’ may be used 
in the sense of ‘ solution ” but surely the reading of the quarto 
“solye” is more likely to be a misprint for than for 

“ soyle,” which is substituted in ed. 1640.) 

sometime, sometimes : sometime he angers me, iv. 250 ; Sometime 
he talks as if, &c. v. 162 ; Sometime she gallops, vi. 403 ; sometime 
comes she, ibid. ; Sometime she driveth, ibid. ; Which sometime hath 
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vili 94.Q • C/^yi j* r ^ vlll. loo , oometi/)ip J^P frn* nfr 

I-. .T. 1C7 ; 

<i»« «.r iUrt J/,’ “‘"■'•7!“, ia. 179 , &»,. 

song of ^oofZ Zi/e, a moral song, iii. 346. 
sonnetist, a sonneteer, ii. 176 ; see note 25, ii. 239. 

SOntieS-% (?oJ's.- see <?o£ra,onZZos_5y. 

soon at, about : Soon at five o'cloch ii 10- < 

*oo» at nigU, yii.436 ; soo. after ii. 30 ; 

“Svr‘ ’ . »■ 397 1 «, u,„ 

sooth, ,5,. 

SOOtn, true : if thy speech, he sooth, rii. 68 

“Tr^rs r ^ t’* *“/-»=■- 

being exasperated by S fo itv . ^ 

IZ2, y. 336 : ^ ^ (Malone) : see note 

soothers, flatterers, iy. 263. 

SOn^^^T^’ M^e-fuc'd soothing ! yi. 156. 

oup 0 the moonsliine — A vii 97Q . « • 

is tee intended by an allusion to the olddfsb 
< whioh was eggs broken and bnilT® <^i«idisb of eggs m moonshine, 

‘ came hard. They we^ Tain ™ 

■ j [or] butter, yerjuice, nutmeg, and salt” (DoncEr°“ 
sore (or soars), a buck of the fourth year, ii. 194. 

SOrel, a buck of the third year, ii. 194. 

sorrow tfe-inZjs our- Uood—Dry yi iU- “rr 

"* ccaisumed the blood" ind i, ancient notion 

*. a.1 tdTfc - "'* “»■ »Oo™) : 


SOERY-^SOETS. 
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sorry J sorrowful, dismal : sorry execution^ il 46 ; a sorry sight, yii. 
23 ; sorriest fancies, vii. 36. 

sort, a set, a company, a crew : that barren sort, ii. 292 ; many in 
sort, ibid. ; a sort of traitors, ir. 163 ; A sort of naughty persons, v. 
132 ; a sort of tinkers, v. 160; A sort of vagabonds, y, 452. 

SOI't, rank, quality : men of'sort and suit (see third suit), i. 504 ; few 
of any sort, ii. 75 ; none such in the army of any sort, ii. 76 ; none of 
noble sort, ii. 296 ; a gentleman of great sort, iv. 490 ; prisoners of 
good so}% iv. 494 (Compare, in Fletcher’s Noble Gentleman, act 
iv. sc. 4, 

“ God save ye! 

For less I cannot wish to men of sorV^), 
sort, a lot (Lat. sors") : cirato The sort to fight with Hector, vi. 26. 

sort, to class, to rank : I ivill not sort you with the rest of my servants, 

vii. 138. 

sort, to choose, to select : To sort some gentlemen well shilVd in music, 
i. 303 ; Til sort som,e other time, v. 27 ; J will sort a pitchy day, v. 
318 ; ni sort occasion, v. 388 ; When wilt thou sort an, hour, viii. 
313. 

sort, to suit, to accord, to fit : Well may it sort, that this portentous 
figure, &c. (“ The cause and effect are proportionate and suitable,” 
Johnson), vii. 106 ; It sorts well loiih your fieirceness, iv. 471 ; Why, 
then it sorts (accords with our wishes), v. 257 ,* His currish riddles 
sort not loith this place, v. 314 ; this vmmatds answer sorts (is con- 
gruous, appropriate), vi. 8. 

sort, to fit, to adapt, to frame : sorts a sad look to her lachfs sorrow, 

viii. 322 ; sort thy heart to patience, v. 141. 

sort, to associate, to consort : before it ivas ill sorted, iv. 344 ; some- 
time sorteth loith a herd of deer, viii. 262. 

sort, to bring to a good issue, (and simply) to bring to an issue : 
But God sort all! ii. 411 ; ^ God sort it so, v. 389. 

sort, to fall out, to happen in the issue : f it sort not well, ii. 124 ; 
I am glad that all things sort so 7aell, ii. 142 ; And so far am I glad 
it so did sort, ii. 301 ; Sort how it will, v. 119. 

BOrtance, suitableness, agreement, iv. 363. 

sorted to no proof — And all my xmins is, “And all my labour has 
ended in nothing, or prov-ed nothing” (Johnson): “Rather — all 
my labour is adapted to no approof, or I have taken ail this pains 
without approbation” (Douce), iii. 160. 

sorts, classes or orders of persons : of all sorts encJumtlngly beloved, 
iii. 9. 

sorts, “different degrees” (Steevens), “portions or companies” 
(Douce) : They have a king, and officers of sorts, iv. 430. 
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SOT^SPAYIISr. 

sot, a fool, i. 212, 378 ; H. 20 ; iii. 338, 390 ; Tii. 315 ; sots, vii. 726. 

Soto, iii. 108 : Theobald supposes that this means the Soto in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Woman Pleased, “who,” he observes, “is a 
farmer’s son, and a very facetious servingman but, as TyrwHtt 
remarks, the Soto in that play “ does not woo any gentlewoman.” 

SOUd, soucl, smd soud! iii. U3 : “These words seem merely intended 
to denote the hummmg of a tune, or some kind of ejaculation, for 
which it IS not necessary to find out a meaning” (Mason) : “ This 
I beheve, is a word corned by our poet, to express the noise made 
by a person heated and fatigued” (Malone). 

soul -fearing', soul-terrifying, iv. 23. 

souse, to rush down 
&c. do to their 
iv. 68. 

soused gurnet— A : see gurnet, &c. 

sovereignty will fall upon Macletk— The, vii. 3 ( 

ha birth, stood next in the succession to the cro 
after the sons of Duncan. King Malcolm, Dunoi 
had two daughters, the eldest of whom was the m< 
the youngest the mother of Macbeth. Holinshed" ( 

SOWl, to lug, to seise, vi. 211 (The word is stOl used 
ties : Moor gives Sowle. To seize a swine by tl 
sowle a hog is a frequent inquirv into th/n-,. 


on and strike -vvitli violencej as e 
prey : To souse annoyance that comes 


V. J 50 SS out, or boss and span, also called 

erem one bowls a marble to any distance that ho 
serves as a m^k for his antagonist to bowl at, 

,h to it for him to span the space between them 
the marbles; m either case he wins ; if not his 

illemTtf ^ for the first. 

T L hut played with counters in- 

=. I have frequently seen the boys for want of 
mth stones.” Strutt’s and p. 340; 

ved like a spaniel, vii. 574. 

m. 1 U-. A disease in horses; either an 

le hock at its bending; or a distention byaccn- 
e the wem which passes over that bag ; the former 

Kehil'-f r -foedsparin ^Jso an affiec! 
>|^adhock.3oini called I>one-y>avm, which gene- 
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rally appears in the form of a tumour where the head of the 
splint-bone is united with the shank, and in front of that union : 
see The Horse^ by Youatt, p. 247, and pp. 363-4, ed. 1848. 

speak i' the nose : see Na;ples^ <S:c. 

speak tldch^ vii. 675 ; spealcing iMclCj iv. 339 : “ Spealdng tlikh is 
speahingfast^ crowding one word on another” (Steevens) ; with- 
out proper intervals of articulation,” Johnson’s Dict^ sub “ thick” 
(In ChaiDuian’s Commentary on the Iliad^ B, iii. we find “ eVir/jo- 
XaSijy, signifying mlodter^ properly onodo eorum qui ciirrmit; he 
spahefast or iliic'ke.'^^ p. 48 ; — ‘‘which agreeth not the lesse with his 
fast or tklche spealdng^ p. 49, ed. folio) ; and see tlikh, 

speak loithin door^ “ do not clamour so as to be heard beyond the 
house” (Johnson), vii. 448. 

specialty of ruU—The^ “ The particular rights of supreme au- 
thority” (Johnson), vi. 19. 

speciously, a blunder of Mrs. Quickly for specially^ i. 389, 406. 

speculation, vision, faculty of sight : speculation turns not to itself 
vi. 36 ; no speculation hi those eyes^ vii. 41. 

speculations — Which are to France the spies ancl^ vii. 203: see 
note 142, ii. 254. 

speculative, visual : My speculative and of ic'd instruments^Yii, 391. 

sped— hvo are, iii. 179 : “ he, the fate of you both is decided ; 
for you have wives who exhibit early proofs of disobedience” 
(Steevens). 

speed, hap, fortune, “ uncertain, at the time of mentioning it, how 
it would turn” (Kares’s Gloss.) : happnj he iliy speed! iii. 132 ; loith 
mere conceit and fear Of the queen's speed, iii. 454. 

spell him bachward, “ Alluding to the practice of witches in uttering 
prayers” (Steevens), “Turn Ms good gifts to defects” (Staun- 
ton), ii. 104. 

sperr, to shut, to bar, to make fast, vi. 5. 

’spials, espials, spies, v. 17. 

spider steep' d^—xi, iii. 435 ; I have drunJe, and seen the spider, ibid. ; 
Toad, or Adder, Spider, vii. 697 ; iJiy spiders, that such up thy venom, 
iv. 142 ; adders, spyiders, toads, v. 356 : In Shakespeare’s time it 
was a prevalent notion that spiders were venomous. 

spill, to destroy : all germens spill at once, vii. 294 ; It spills itself in 
fearing to be spilt, vii. 180. 

spiltil, a spilling, an effusion, vi. 529. 

spirit is too true— ‘Your, “ The impression upon your mind, by which 
you conceive the death of your son,” &c. (Johnson), iv. 317. 


id.Haddcf?, 


attainis tj 








spMt of sense, vi. 7, 50 ; see noie 6, vi. 102. 

spit wAeVe, iy. 325: “The meaning of the words is plain ; but the 

“f to produce 

f I a debaufb over! 

ight to mate me thirsty in the morning. I fear we must con 
emn the intemperance of our ancestors, when we find that this 
efert was often observed and alluded to. Spungius says, in Mas- 

^ ^ ^ shonld not Iiave jr/i/tc for want of 

rnr „ . • j; , „ Mart. iii. 0. 

N..S “■“ *““■ “ »■ 1" 

Spital, an hospital, iv. 436, 498 ; sjnM-/mise, vi. 651 

' 53”#?“ St 

“LTSI “ “2 

»(» •<««, tii! 

spleens— raej^?e?/oma?2ce of our heaimiff 

[misprinted ‘apinV in the Far. ShaJcespLe iSll ^r°“ f 
(Johnson), vi, 35, ly^lj and resentment’" 

spleeny, ill-tempered, peevish, v. 534. 

: f* 

; ^ > Viinter’d, hnit and join'd together, v. 387.*” 

Split— Jfafo all : gee all split 


:; , out any sail, viii. 162. (V^e Smith’s ^tr lT ’ n “ 

■ ; ; ^.-bnt it tfe donbtM if “ w’te ® * f 

:(K;t!] 4 |:lifiiii!];!iihi,-,,'t,, , :.i ';4 ■■'■' 
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.spoon, — I have no long, i. 205 ; he mmt have a long spoon that must eat 
with the devil, ii. 37 : Ray gives tMs -well-knowii proverb tlius, 
“ He had need of a long spoon that eats with the devil.” Pro- 
verbs, p. 97, ed. 1768: Tyrwhitt cites from Chaucer’s Sguieres Tale, 
10,916, 

“ Therfore hehoveth him a ful long spone 
That shal ete with a fend.” 

spoons — Come, come, my lord, you'd spare your, v. 567 ; The S2W07is 
will he the bigger^ sir, v. 568 : Spoons of silver gilt— called apostle- 
spoons because the figure of an apostle was carved at the extremity 
of the handle of each — were in the time of Shakespeare (and much 
earlier) the usual present of sponsors at christenings to the child : 
‘‘ Such ” says Steevens, as were at once opulent and generous, gave 
the whole twelve [apostles] ; those who were either more mode- 
rately rich or liberal, escaped at the expense of the four evange- 
lists ; or even sometimes contented themselves with presenting one 
spoon only, which exhibited the figure of any saint, in honour of 
whom the child received its name Even in Dryden’s days the 
practice of sponsors giving spoons at christenings was not obsolete : 
In the London curiosity-shops apostle-spoons are still occasionally 
to bo seen. 

spot— -J. fine, vi. 146 : see note 32, vi. 243. 

spotted, stained, polluted As spotless is innocent, so spotted is 
wicked,” J ohnson) : this spotted and inconstant man, ii. 268 ; their 
spotted souls, iv. 145 ; Spotted, detested, and ahominahle, vi. 304 ; Let 
die the spotted, vi. 574. • " 

sprag, or sprach, ready, quick, alert, i. 395. 

spring, a young shoot of a tree : This canher that eats up Lovers 
tender spiring, viii. 261 ; Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring, viii. 
312 ; Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot, ii. 25 ; To dry 
the old oaJds sap, ami cherish springs, viii, 

spring, a beginning : the middle summer's spring, ii. 276 ; flaws con- 
gealed in the spring of day, iv. 377 ; and see, in the preceding 
article, “ the spring of love'' 

springlialt, v. 498 : Or “ stringlialL This is a sudden and spasmo- 
dic action of some of the muscles of the thigh when the horse is 
first led from the stable. One or both legs are caught up at every 
step with great rapidity and violence, so that the fetlock some- 
times touches the belly; but, after the horse has been out a little 
while, this usually goes off, and the natural action of the animal 
returns. In a few cases it does not perfectly disappear after exer- 
cise, but the horse continues to be slightly lame,” The Horse, by 
Youatt, p. 151, ed. 1848. 

sprited loitk a fool, “haunted by a fool as by a sprite” (Steevens), 
vii. 664. 





spritely shows^ ‘‘groups of sprites, ghostly appearances'’ (Stee 
tens), Tii. 734. 

spriting— i¥y, My offices as a sprite or spirit, i. 18G. 

spurs, “the lateral shoots of the roots of trees” (ISTaress GIohs,'): 
hy the spurs 2)1 uckkl up The 2 ^iue and cedar, i. 227 ; Mingle ilieir sjjnrh 
iogelher, vil. 69G. 

spurs ,90 lo7ig — Mis heels Jiave deserred it, in usurping his, iii. 2G4 ; 
Alluding “ to the ceremonial degradation of a knight” (Steetens). 

spy “the usual exclamation at a childish game called Hie, ,sin/, 
(Steevens), vi. 45. 

®Py o’ the time— The perfect, vii. 35 ; “I apprehend it means the very 
moment you are to look for or eupect, not [as Malone explains it] 
when you may look out for, Banquo” (Boswell). 

squandered, dispersed, scattered: other ventures he hath snuan- 
dered abroad, ii. 353. 

Sqnanderillg glances of the fool, “random shots of a fool” (JoiiK- 
son), iii. 31. 

square, equitable, fair : it is not square to take On those that are 
reuenges, vi. 574. 

square, quadrate, suitable : if report he square to her, vii. 520. 

square of sense, vii. 251 : see note 6, vii. 347. 

square onH-^The work about the, iii. 472: Toilet explains this to 
mean “ the work or embroidery about the bosom part of a shift •” 
and he cites from Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Genmdemmc, 
B. xii. 64, 

“ Between her hroasts the cruel weapon rives 
Her cuiious square, emboss’d with swelling gold,” 
an a,pt enough quotation ; but probably be never looked into the 
original, which throws no light on the word s^itctre ,* 

*‘E la veste, che d’ or vago trapunta, 

Le mammeile stringea tenera e ieve, 

L’ empie d’ un caldo fiume.” 

squar e, to quarrel : But they do square, ii. 275 ; such fools To square 
for this, Ti. 300 ; ^Tteas pregnant they should square, vii. 514 ; Mhie 
honesty and I begin to square, vii. 657. 

Squarer, a quarreller, ii. 77. 

squares, squadrons : our squares of battle, iv.478 ; the brave squares 
of war, vu. 554. ^ 

squasll, an unripe peascod, ii. 291 ; iii. 339, 425. 

squiny, to look asquint, vii. 325. 

squire ofhw degree-A, iv. 497 : An aUnsion to a celebrated early 
’ entitled Ke Squyr of Lovte Degre; which is re- 

p m Eiteoa s Arus. MngL Metrical Bomance&s, vol. iii. p. 146. 
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squire, a square, a rule (Fr. esquierre^ : hy the sqicire, ii. 224 ; iii, 
475 ; iv. 22G. 

stables, lohei'e I heej) my wife — Til heej) my : see heeiy my stables, &g^ 

stablish, to establisli, v. 66. 

stablislinieilt, an establisliment, a settled inberitance, a kingdom, 
.. Yii. 545. 

staff . . . brohe cross : see breaJc cy^oss, <S:c. 

staff more reverend than one tipped loitli horn — ii. 145 : Douce was 
the first who made an approach towards the true interpretation of 
this passage: “it is possible,” he observed, “that the walking- 
sticks or staves used by elderly people might be intended, which 
were often headed or tipped with a cross piece of horn or some- 
times amber. They seem to have been imitated from the crutclml 
sticks, or potences as they were called, used by the friars, and by 
them borrowed from the celebrated tau of Saint Anthony “ The 
double meaning,” says Mr. Halliwell, “is obvious, — the Prince, 
when he marries, as Benedick jocularly implies, will be tipped with 
horn, and no stafi is more reverend than one so fashioned.” 

stage, to exhibit publicly, to represent on the stage, i. 447 ; vii. 593 ; 
staged^ vii. 557. 

stagger, to make to stagger, to make to reel : That staggers thus 
my person^ iv. 180. 

staggers, a kind of apoplexy which attacks horses, commencing 
with dulness, staggering, sleepiness, and sometimes ending with 
convulsions and blindness : see The Horse^ by Youatt, pp. 138-9, 
&c., ed. 1848 : “ A violent disease in horses ; hence, metaphori- 
cally, any staggering or agitating distress.” Nares’s Gloss. : starh 
spoiled with the staggers^ iii. 144 ; I v)ill throw thee from iny care for 
ever Into the staggers (“ One species of the staggers, or the lioi'sds 
apoplexy, is a raging impatience, which makes the animal dash 
himself with a destructive violence against posts or walls. To 
this the allusion, I suppose, is [here] made” (Johnson), iii. 234 ; 
How come these staggers (this “wild and delirious perturbation,” 
Johnson) on met vii. 728. 

stEiu, tincture : some stain of soldier in you, iii. 210. 

stain, disgrace : stain to all nymphs (that sullies by contrast, throws 
into shade all nymphs), viii. 239. 

stale, a decoy, a bait (a term in fowling, — either a real bird, or 
the form of a bird, set up as an allurement : “ Estalon . , . . « 
stale (as u Larhe, dec,') wherewith Foiolers traine siUie birds vnto 
their destruction! Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. DkO) : For stale to 
catch these thieves, i. 223. 

stale, a stalking-horse, a pretence, a mask (see stalldngdiorse) : xooor 
T am but his stale (“ Adriana unquestionably means to compare her- 














self to a stalking-horse, behind whom [which] Antipholus shoots 
at such game as he selects,” Malone), ii. 15. 

stale, a cant term for a prostitute ; a contaminated stale, ii, 95 ; a 
sto/g, ii. 119 (Compare 
For what is she hut a common stall 
That loues thee for thy coine, not for thy name ? 

Such lone is beastly, rotten, hlind, and lame.” 

The Faire Maicle of Bristow^ 1605, sig. a 3 Yerso). 

stale, seems to be nearly equivalent to “laughing-stock” in the fol- 
lowing passages: I pray you^ sir, is it your vdll To make a stale 
of me amongst these mates P (where stale is generally and wrongly 
explained “harlot ;” and where I once thought that Katherine 
meant, “ Is it your will to set me up as a decoy among these 
fellows, in order that, if you can get either of them to marry 
me, you may carry out your project with respect to my sister’s 
marriage”), iii. 115; Had he none else to make a stale hut meP 
Then none hut I shall turn his Jest to sorroio, v. 287 ; TU trust, hy 
leisure, him that mochs me once , . . there none else in Borne 
to make a stale, But Saturnine P vi. 291* 

stale, to render stale, to make cheap or common: Must not so stale 
his palm, nohly acquir'd, vi. 41 ; To stalest a little longer, vi. 137 ; 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love, vi. 619 ; nor custom stale Her 
infinite variety, vii 522 ; out of use, and stal'd hy other men, vi. 664. 

stalk, to creep stealthily and stoopingly, as the fowler does towards 
his game: stalk on, stalk the fowl sits, ii. 98 (Here, we see, 
Shakespeare uses stalk as a fowler’s term ; but that it was also a 
hunter’s term might be shown by quotations from various old 
writers, besides the following one from a very early poem, The 
Weddynge of Sir Qawen and Daine Bagnell; 

“ The hartt was in a bracken feme, 

And hard the houndes and stode full derne : 

Alle that sawe the kyng [i. e. Aithur] ; — 

‘ Hold you styll euery man, 

And I woll goo my self, yf I can, 

With craft of stalky ng.^ 

The kyng in Ms hand toke a howe, 

And wodmanly he stowpyd lowe, 

To stalk vnto that dere,” &c. 

Madden’s Sir Gatcayne, p. 298«^). 

St Bikings -liors© 5 either a real horse or an artificial one, under 
cover of which the fowler approached towards and shot at his 
, game : He mes Us folly like a stalking-horse, iii. 74. (“ It is parti- 
* -eularly described in the Gefitleman's Beereation/ ^But sometime 
I f \ it so happoneth that the fowl are so shie, there is no getting to 
1 1 1 ; shoot at them without a stalking-horse, which must be some old 
M purpose, who will, gently, and as you will 

liifwW^' down in the water, which way you please. 
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f. fiodding [qy. ?] and eating on the grass that grows therein.’ Fowling^ 

p. IG, 8vo. He [sic] then directs howto shoot between the horse’s 
neck and the water, as more secure and less perceivable than shoot- 
ing under his belly. But * To supply the want of a stalhing -horse ^ 
which will take up a great deal of time to instruct and make fit 
i for this exercise, you may make one of any pieces of old canvas, 

; which you must shape into the form of an horse, with the head 

5 bending downwards, as if he grazed, &c,’ Ibid^ He directs also to 

i make it light and portable, and to colour it like a horse.” JS'ares’s 

’ I Ghss, in v.) 

stall j to dwell: 2 oe could not stall together In the xohole worlds vii. 

■ :■■■ 585.' 

: Stallj to keep as in a stall, to keep close : stall this in your losoni, 

I iii 218. 

I stall, to install, to invest : Dech'd in thy rights^ as thou> art stalVd in 

mine! v. 368, 

stamp about their nechs — Hanging a goldenyY\i,bl : “ This was the 
coin called an angel. So Shakespeare, in The Merchant of Venice 
[act ii. sc. 6] ; 

‘ A coin that hears the figme of an angel 
StampM in gold,' &c.” (Steeyens) : 

and see third a^igel, 

stamp’d the leasing — Have almost, “ Have almost given the lie such 
a sanction as to render it current” (Mal02^e), vi. 222. 

Stancll, not to be broken, united : What hoop would hold us stanch^ 
vii. 518. 

stanchless, not to be stanched, insatiate, vii 55, 
the course—I miist : course — bear^lihCyScG. 

stand upon^ or on, to concern, to interest, to be of consequence to : 
Consider hoiu it stands upon my credit, ii. 32 ; It stands your grace 
upon to do him, right, iv. 138 ; for it stands me much upon, v, 421 ; 
Does it not, thinhsH tlm, stand me now upon, vii. 202 ; my state 
Stands on me to defend, vii. 335; It only stands Our lives upon, 
vii 514 ; I stand on sudden haste (It greatly concerns me to be 
;t speedy), vi. 418. (With the above passages compare Drayton’s 

I Battaile of Agineourt, 

; “ And therefore now it standeth them upon, 

\ To fight it hrauely, or else yeeld, or dye.’* p. 44, ed, 1627 : 

i and Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote, “ Tel me your name ; 

for it stands me very much vpjon to know it.” Part Second, p. 482, 
ed. 1620 : Even Horace Walpole writes to the Countess of Ossory, 
Oct. 19, 1788, ’’Ht stands me upon, Madam, to hurry my answer, 
when I have to thank you for your very pretty and very flattering 
I poetry.” Letters, vol. ix. p. 155, ed. Cunningham.) 
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BTATO-^STABT-ITP. 

stand upon, to pride one’s self on : Thu minion sM upon her cha- 
tity^ VI. 305. 

stand to insist on : siaml tqmn secimhj^ iv. 321 (twice). 

Standard, a standard-bearer, an ensign: Thm shalt he my lieu 
tmant, monster, or mij standard, I 210 (where follows a quibble o: 
the word standard which requires no explanation) . 

standing, continuance, duration: loill continue The standim/ of hi 
lody, 111 . 433. ‘ 

standing !-JTou) this grace Speahs his ousn, vi. 508 : Explained h^ 
Steevens < How the graceful attitude of this figure proclaims tha“ 

It stands firm on its centre, or gives evidence in favour of its owr 
iixure.’ 

standing-bed, and truchU-hed—Eis, i. 403: In Shatespeare’s 
tune a bed-room was generally furnished with a standimj-hed and 
a tracto-Jed; the former for the person of superior rank, the 
latter for the inferior or for an attendii.nt • 
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starve, to deprive of power : Aches conirnct m your siqyple 

joints! vi. 514. 

starving /or a time Of pell-mell liavools a>nd confusion (‘^ impatiently 
expecting a time/ &c. Malone), iv. 276* 

State, an estate: to give half my state^miL 1%-^Aecordmg to the 
7neasure of their states^ iii. 76 (see note 169, iii. 99)* 

state, a raised chair, with a canopy over it, a chair of state : sittmg 
in 7mj state^ iii. 356,* this chair shall he my state^iv. 242; He sits 
in Ills state, vi, 231 ; Our hostess heejM her statej Yii. B8, 

state, a person of high rank (the word with this signification being 
generally used in the plural) : your greatness mid this nohle state 
(this train of nobles, persons of high rank), vi. 39 ; kings, queens, 
and states, vii. 680. 

state — Here stands all your, ‘‘ The whole of your fortune depends on 
this” (Johnson), vi. 441. 

state of floods — The, The majestic dignity of the ocean, the chief 
of floods” (Malone), iv. 392. 

station, a mode of standing, an attitude : A station like the herald 
Mercury, vii. 168. 

station, the act of standing, the state of repose : Her motion and 
her station are as one, vii. 541. 

statist, a statesman, vii. 666 ; statists, 201. 

Statna, a statue, V. 155; vi. 642, 660 ; staMms,Y» 410 : see particularly 
note 48, vi. 695. 

statue, synonymous with “picture:” My substance should he statue 
in thy stead, i. 316. 

statute of thy heauty thou wilt take — The, viii, 416 : “ Statute has 
here its legal signification, that of a security or obligation for 
money” (Malone), 

statute-caps — Better wits have worn plain, ii. 219 : statute-caps, 
L e, woollen caps : “ Probably [certainly] the meaning is, Bettei* 
tvits may he found among the citizens, who are not in general re- 
markable for sallies of imagination” (Steevens) : In 1571, an act 
of Parliament was passed, for the benefit of cappers, that all 
persons above the age of six years (with the exception of the 
nobility and some others) should wear woollen caps on sabbath- 
days and holidays, upon penalty of ten groats. 

statutes, his recognizances — His, vii. 195 : Here “ statutes are (not 
acts of parliament, but) statutes-merchant and staple, particular 
modes of recognizance or acknowledgment for securing debts, which 
thereby become a charge upon the party’s land. Statutes and re- 
cognizances are constantly mentioned together in the [covenants of 
a purchase-deed” (Eitson). 











staves, the wood of the lances,— lances : TItnr armal stares in 
charge^ iv. B66 ; Looh that my staves he sounds and md tocf hextvy^ 
V. 444 (^‘ As it was usual to carry more than one into the held, 
the lightness of them was an object of consequence/’ Stekvkns) ; 
your hrohen staves, v, 452 j hir'd to hear their staves (—^lances), yII. 


stay— xl, iv. 25 : see note 44, iv. 83. 

stsad, to assist, to benefit, i 276, 454 ; ii. 353 ; iii. 127, 279 ; vii. 
393 ; viii. 35, 45 ; steads, iii. 25G ; vi. 417, 

StGad iij), to fill up instead of another : loe shall advise this wronged 
maid to stead up your appointment, i, 483. 

steely hones — Virtiids, iii. 209 : see note 12, iii. 288. 

Steepy 7iight — Hath iravelVd on to ages, viii. 380 : “ So in the 7th 
Sonnet, 

‘ Lo, in the orient^ when the gracious light 
Lifts up Ms burning head— 

And having climb’d the steep-\i]} heavenly Mil, 

Eescmbling strong yotiili in his middle age — 

These lines fully explain what the poet meant by the steepy night 
of age" (Malonb). 

StGll’d, A face laJiere all distress viii. 328 ; hath stell'd thy heaufy's 
form m taUe of my heart, viii. 361 : In these passages stelVd (a 
doiibtful reading ?) is explained fixed,”— from W&l a “ lodge, or 
fixed place of abode see Nares’s Gloss, 

stelled, starry, vii. 310. 

stem, the prow or fore-part of a ship (“ The stem of a ship, Eos- 
trumd Coles’s Lat and Engl, Dictl) : And fell heloio his stem, vL. 
169 ; From stem to stemi, viii. 47. 

Stepliano— 0 Kmg, &o, i. 224: an allusion to a celebrated ballad, 
a portion of which is quoted in Othello, act ii. sc. 3, vol. vii. p. 406,, 
where see foot-note. 

Sternage, steerage, iv. 449. 

prune — A: prune— A stenved. ^ 

stickler-like, vi. 98 : “A stickler was one who stood by to part 
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Stigniatic, ‘‘ one on whom nature has set a mark of deformity, a 
stigma'- (Steeveks), v. 193, 261. 

Stigmatical 'm marked by nature with deformity, ii. 34. 

Still a7i end (ov most an end)^ almost perpetually, without intermis- 
sion, generally, i. 312 (“ The expression, w^hich is not yet worn 
out, is of great antiquity.’’ Gifford’s note on Massinger's Worhs^ 
voL iv. p. 282, e^. 1813). 

still music^ soft music, ii. 307 ; iii. 74 : see note j8, ii. 333. 

still swme eat all the draffs i. 397 : Hay gives “ The still sow eats up 
all the draught.” Provei^bs^ p. 159, ed. 1768 : and see 

stilly, gently, softly, lowly, iv. 468, 

’ sting, sexual passion : As sensual as the hmitish sting itself^ iii. 32. 

'"Stint, to cease: And stint thou too, vi. 399; she'll never stint, viii. 
55 ; it stinted, and said “Ay,” vi. 399. 

stint, to stop, to cause to stop : We must not stint Our necessary 
actions, v. 493 ; Half stints their strife, vi, 74 ; He can at idea^ure 
stint their melody, vi. 337 ; maheyeace stint roar, vi. 576. 

StitcllGry, needlework, vi. 146. 

Stitllied, formed on the stitli or anvil, vi. 79. 

stithy, the place where the stitli or anvil stands,— a smithy, a forge, 
vii. 155, 

StOCCado, a thrust in fencing; from the Italian stoccaia (see the 
next article) : your xyasses, stoecadoes, i. 365. 

StOCCata, a thrust in fencing (Ital.) : Alla sioccata carries it away, 
vi. 429. 

stock, an abbreviation of stoccado (see above) : thy stoch, thy reverse, 
i. 373. ■ ■ 

. ^StOCk, a stocking : Imt him a sioch, i, 299 ; a linen stoch, iii. 144 ; 
a flame-coloured stoch, iii. 333: in the two last passages it would 
seem that sioch means “ a long close stocking.” 

stock, to put in the stocks : Who stoclc'd my servantf vii. 289 ; Sioch- 
mg Ms messenger, Yii. 2^1. 

stock-fish of thee — Mahe a, Beat thee as stock- fish (dried cod) is 
beaten before it is boiled, i. 212. 

stockings— Tu??, “stockings drawn high above the knee” (Fair- 
holt), V. 499. 

stock-punished, punished by being put in the stocks, vii. 302. 

stole all courtesy from heaven — I: see courtesy from heaven, &c. 

stomach, stubborn resolution, courage: Aw imder going stomach 
(an enduring stubbornness), i. 182 ; Gati vail Ms stomach (“ Began 
to fall his courage, to let his spirits sink under his fortunes,” 
YOL. IX. , . V 
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Johnson), iv. 318 ; so?ne enterprise That hath a skmja^h ini (tliafc 
requires stubborn resolution or courage), vii. lOG. 

Stomacllj anger, resentment : MU pour stomach on your meaf^ i, 260 ; ; 
these nohles should such stomachs hear! v. 16 ; The idml-i yroir hiylK, 
so do your siomachs, lords^ v. 129. 

Stomacllj pride, arrogance: an unhoiinded stomachy y. 660; rail 
your stomachs^ iii. 179. 

Stomacll, to resent, to bear an angry remembrance of : if you must 
helleve. Stomach not all^ vii. 543. 

StomacMn^, resentment, anger, vii. 515. 

stone, to make like stone, to harden : thou dost stone ray hearty xiL 
460. 

stone “Tbow, a cross-bow for shooting stones, or rather bullets, iii. 
356. 

stones in heaven But icJiat serve for the thunder ? — Arr there no, vii. 
466 : see thunder-stone. 

stonish^d, astonished, viii. 266. 

stool-ball, viii. 200 : Stool-ball is frequently mentioned by the 
writers of the three last centuries, but without any proper defini- 
tion of the game. Doctor Johnson [in his Diet'] tells ns, it is a 
play where balls are driven from stool to stool, but does not say 
in what manner or to what purpose. I have been informed, that 
a pastime called stool-ball is practised to this day in the northern 
parts of England, which consists in simply setting a stool upon the 
ground, and one of the players takes his place before it, while his 
antagonist, standing at a distance, tosses a ball with the intention 
of striking the stool ; and this it is the business of the former to 
prevent by beating it away with the hand, reckoning one to the 
game for every stroke of the hall ; if, on the contrary, it should 
be missed by the hand and touch the stool, the players change 
places [Note. I believe the same also happens if the person who 
threw the ball can catch and retain it when driven back, before 
it reaches the ground] ; the conqueror at this game is he who 
strikes the ball most times before it touches the stool. Again, in 
other parts of the country a certain number of stools are set up in 
a circular form, and at a distance from each other, and every one 
of them is occupied by a single player ; when the ball is struck, 
which is done as before with the hand, they are every one of them 
obliged to alter his situation, running in succession from stool to 
stool, and if he who threw the ball can regain it in time to strike 
any one of the players, before he reaches the stool to which he is 
running, he takes his place, and the person touched must throw 
the ball, until he can in like manner return to the circle. Stool- 
ball seems to have been a game more properly appropriated to the 
4 than to the men ; but occasionally it was played by the 
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young persons of both sexes indiscriminately,” &q. 
and Pastimes^ p. 89, sec. ed. 
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stoop, a term in falconry — to rush down violently from a height in 
the air upon the prey Sioiqr, os Stoi^ing on the Wing, is when 
the Hawk is aloft upon her wings, and then descends to strike her 
"■ Prey.” ' R. Holme’s Acad, of Armory and Blazon (Terms of Art used 
in Falconry^ &c.), B. ii. ch. xi, p. 240) : till she stoop^ she must not 
hefidl-gonfd^ iiL 155 ; when they stoop stoop with the like wing^ 
iv. 472 ; the loay which they stoop\l eaglesy mi. 713 ; the holy eagle 
Stoop'd as to foot us ^Vix. 11^, 


stoop, or stoup^ sometimes used to signify a cup, sometimes a much 
larger vessel, iii. 345 ; vii. 194, 404 ,* stoops^ vii. 207. 

store — For^ To be preserved for use” (Malone) : those ‘wlioni Ma- 
ture hath not made for store, viiL 354. 

BtOTWi cfforkmes, braving of fortunes, vii. 390 : see note 23 , vii. 474. 


story, to relate, to give an account of : stories His victories, viii. 273 
(and see note 6 , viii. 280); He stories to her ears her htishamVs fame, 
viii. 290 ; rather tlum story Mm in Ms own hearing, vii. G4-4. 


.stout, unbending, obstinate, stubborn : I will he strange, stout 
(haughty), m yelloio sfocJcings, iii. 359 (see note 60 , iii. 404) ; For 
grief is proud , and mahes his oioner stout, iv. 30 ; As stout and proud 
as he were lord of all, v. 114 ; correcting thy stout heart, vi. 102. 


stoutness, obstinacy, stubbornness : Thy dangerous stoutness, vi. 
194 ; Ms stoutness When he did stand for coyisul, vi. 234. 


■stover, i. 220 : ‘‘ Stover, Fodder and provision of all sorts for 
cattle ; from estovers, law-term, which is so exxDlained in the Law 
Dictionaries. Both are derived from esfouvier, in the old French, 
defined by Roquefort, ‘ Coiivenance, necessite, provision de tout ce 
qui est necessaire,’ Dictionn, de la Lang tie RamP Nares’s Gloss, : 
‘‘ Stover (in Cambridgeshire and other counties) signifies hay made 
of coarse rank grass, such as even cows will not eat while it is 
green. Stover is likewise used as, thatch for cart -lodges asicl other 
buildings that deserve but rude and cheap coverings” (Steevens) : 

Stover, Pahiolmn.^^ Coles’s Lat. and Engl, JJkt 


Strachy — The lady of the, iii. 356 : An allusion to some story which 
is not now known, Hanmer thought that Strachy should be 
perhaps Siraiarch, which (as well Btrategiie) signifies a general 
of an army, a commander-in-chief Payne Knight remarked ; 
‘'The Governors employed by the Greek Emperors in Sicily and 
Itaty, from the sixth to the tenth century, were called stpathfoi, 
Generals or Fnvtors, corrupted by the Italians, partly througli their 
own, and partly through the Byzantine pronunciation, to stralici, 
pronounced strailchi • which continued to be a title of magistracy 
in mail}" states long afterwards ;■ and this word which has 
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so puzzled all tlie commeEtators, Is only a fiirilier comiptioii of 
it acc|tiired in its passage tlxrongli snccessive Frencli and Eiiglisli 
translations of some old Italian novel, in wliicli tlie widow of one 
of those magistrates had married an ijiferior officer of her lioiisc- 
hold. See Glannono, Jllst. tU Napoli^ 1. xi. c. vi. f' The lathf (f 
the SfmcJi^T writes Mr. Haliiwell, *4s the lawyer's or judges lady 
or widow. The term is now only preserved in the Russian lan- 
guage ; but it w^as probably taken by Shakespeare from sonic 
novel or play, upon which he may have founded the comic inci- 
dents of this drama. * [Corroboration can, however, be derived] 
from the list of all the Crown servants of Russia, sent every year 
to the State Secretary of the Home Department at Bt. Petersburg ; 
in which, for 182d and 1826, Procnreur Botwinko -was reported to 
be imprisoned atYilna for the above case, and that the Sfnq^elnj 
of Oszmiana was acting in his stead as Procnreur j>rr; iem.' House- 
hold Words^ March 15th, 1851.” (After all, are we not as far as 
ever from having ascertained the meaning of Sirachy ?) 

straight — 2Iahe her yrave^ vii. 192 : Here straight^ which Johnson 
erroneously explains ‘‘from east to west in a direct line parallel to 
the church,” means merely “ straiglitw^ay, immediately.’* 

straigllt-pigllt, straight - pitched, straight - built, upright (see 

strain, a turn, a tendency, an inborn disposition : unless he hnom 
some strain (evil tendency, “ vicious conduct,” Gifford, IntrocL to 
FoiuVs TForZ's, p. cxlvii.) in me^ i. 361 ; all of the same strain^ i. 385; 
so degenerate a strain as this, vi. 34 ; your valiant strain^ viL 337 
(in this passage Mr. Grant White explains strain “lineage;” but 
would Albany here compliment on his “ lineage” the man whom 
he soon after calls “ half-blooded fellow” ?). 

strain, a stock, a race, a lineage ; he is of a noble strain, ii, 94 ; he 
is bred out of that bloody strain, iv. 446; 21ie strain of man's bred 
out Into baboon and monkey (“ Man is exhausted and degenerated ; 
his strain or lineage has worn down into a monkey,” Johnson, — 
who in his Diet quotes this passage as an example of “ strahT 
meaning “ hereditary disposition”), vi. 514 ; the noblest of thy strain,. 
vi. 677 ; of what a noble strain you are, viii. 53. 

strain, <S:C. — A7id, in the piihlication, make no, vi. 25 : And make, 
no difficulty, no doubt, when this duel comes to be proclaimed, 
but that Achilles, dull as he is, will discover the drift of it.’ So- 
afterwards, in this play, IJiysses says, 

‘ I do not strain at the position,’ 

. I e, I do not hesitate at, I make no difficulty of it” (Theobald). 

; strain courtesy, vi. 419 ; viii. 268 : On the latter passage now re- 

; < rif erred to, Mr, Staunton observes ; “When any one hesitated to 
“ * ' take the post of honour in a perilous undertaking, he was sarcas- 
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tiGBlly Bnid to str am courtesy, Turberville applies tlie expression 
to dogSj as Shakespeare does ; ‘for many hounds will strain cour- 
at this chace.’ ” 

strain’ dj f appear thus — With what encounter so uneurrent I Hare: 
see encounter so uneurrent^ 8 lc, . 

strains of honour— The fine, “ The niceties, the reBnements [of hon- 
our]” (Johnson), yl 229.' 

strait j strict, rigorous : some strait decrees, Iy. 271 ,* such a strait 
edict, V. 159 ; his creditors most strait, yL 510 j Froceed no sfraiter 
Against our imcle Gloster, Y, 15^, 

strait, niggardly : you are so strait, And so mgrateful, you deny me 
ihat,rY,lL 

Straited For a reply, Put to difficulty, puzzled for a reply, iii. 476. 

strange, coy, shy, reserved: Or strange, or self -affected ! vi. 42; 
more cunning to he strange, vi. 412 ; I should have been more strange, 
ibid. ; strange love, groimi hold, vi. 433 : and see mahe strange, 

.strange, foreign, a stranger : As strange unto your town as io your 
talk, ii. 19 ; he Is strange and peevish, vii. 652 ; I am something curi- 
ous, being strange, vii. 656. 

strange Fven to the disposition that I oioe, &c, — Yoi(> mahe me, vii. 
42: “‘You prove to me that I am a stranger even to my own 
disposition, when I perceive that the very object which steals the 
colour from my cheek permits it to remain in yours.’ In other 
words, ‘You prove to me how false an opinion I have hitherto 
maintained of my own courage, when yours, on the trial, is found 
to exceed it’” (Steevens) : “ ‘You render me a stranger to, or 
forgetful of, that brave disposition which I know I possess, and 
make me fancy myself a coward, when I perceive that I am ter- 
rified by a sight which has not in the least alarmed you’ ” (Ma- 
lone) : “ I believe it only means, ‘you make me amazed’ ” (Eeed) : 
“ To oioe here means to own or possess. The sense expressed is, 
You make me feel as strange or unnatural, the very disposition to 
fear, which belongs or is natural to me on beholding such sights, 
when I see you so w'holly unaffected by them’’ (Elwin), 

strangely, “Used by way of commendation, ‘ to 

a loonder’’ ” (Johnson) : Hast strangely stood the test, i. 218. 

strangely , with a distant reserved manner : pass strayigehj ly Uni, 

■ "VL'M... 

strangeness, coyness, shyness, distant behaviour, reserve : iingM 
thy strangeness, iii. 378 ; the savage strangeness he puts o??., vi. 39 ; 
your strangeness and Ms pride, Yi,Bi \ in strangeness stand no fur- 
ther off, vii. 416 ; She puts on outward strangeness, Ym.2Yd \ Measure 
:niy strangeness loith my unripe years, Ym, 2b%, ^ 
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stranger’ d, cstrangedj alienated, tIL 255. 

strangle — IigHI ueqmdntmvc, will put au end to out familiar- 

ity” (M a loke), viii 393. 

Strangle thi^ projmfft;--That muleH thee: see 

■ Strappado— iv. 238; ‘‘The Jlnif f^irapi»(Hh is to liave the 
Mans hands tyed cross behind kis Back, and so by tlieixi to be 
drawn up to a considerable height, and so let down again ; this, 
in, the least of it, cannot but pull either the Shoulders or .Elbows 
or Both on! of Joynt, — ^The Whole Btnqrj^iuh is when the person ' 
is drawn up to his height, and then suddenly to let him fall half- 
way wdth a Jerk, which not only breaketh his Arms to pieces, but 
also shaketh all his Joynts out of Joint ; wliich Punislnnent is [sic] 
better to be Hanged than for a Man , to undergo.’' B. Holme’s 
Acinlemi} of A?*7no>7/ mid Blamn^ B.iii, c. vii. p. 310 : “It was, ’’ ob- 
serves Douce, “a military punishment. ... The term is evidently 
taken from the Italian sirappai'e, to pull or draw with Tiolence.” 

stratagem, a dreadful, a disastrous event, a calamity : the father 
of some simlageni^ iv. 314 ; What stratagchis^ how fell^ how Indchcrhj^ 
V. 267. 

strawy, straw-like, no better than straw, vi, 94. 

stray, “act of wandering” (Johnson’s Dict)^ a dereliction : I v:oidd 
not from your love make such a stray ^ &c. vii. 265. 

stray, stragglers : the scailcr'd stray, iv. 373. 

Stray, to make to stray, to mislead : Hath not else Ins eye Stray'd 
his affection, SecAi. 4:4;. 

Strongtil of limit, “ the limited degree of strength which it is cus- 
tomary for women to acquire before they are suffered to go abroad 
after child-bearing” (Mason), iii. 462. 

StrBtcll our eye — How shall “How wide must we open our eyes” 

(Johnson), iv. 439. 

Stricture, strictness, i* 453. 

stride, to over-stride, to over-pass : To stride a limh, vii. 677. 

; strike (a naval term), to lower the sails ; And yet im slrihe not, hut 
: : ' • ,, securely perish, iv. 129 ; Than hear so low a sail, to strike to thee,. 

Mr, V. 306 (The second passage at least includes the idea of lowering 

M : the colours in token of surrender). 

; I - 1 strike, “ to blast or affect by sudden and secret inffuenco’' (J^Tares’s 
M M Gloss.) ; then no planets strihe, vii. 108. 

; ' I ! 1 ?|^trike, to tap ; Strihe the vessels, ho ! vii. 535 (Weber was the first 
j I i to eicpiain rightly the meaning of strihe in this line, comparing it 
1 1 ■ . with .a passage in Fletcher’s Monsieur Thomas, act v. sc. 10, “ Home, 

■ \l : I^uncei, md: strihe a fresh piece of wine that it should have 
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,,, puzzled Jolinson, SteevenSj Eitson, and Holt WMte, is the naore 
extraordinary-j because tbe ‘word occurs with the same signification 

L’AYare, not using half his store. 

Still grumbles that he has no more ; 
iS'jfj'j/ces not the present tun, for fear 
The Tintage should be bad next year,” &e. 

Prior’s A hwa, C. iii.). 

strikers — No hng-staff, siscjpenng^ iv. 22B,^^'No fellows that infest 
the road with long staffs, and knock men down for sixpence*’ 
(Johnson) : Cotgrave has “Hant a la main . ... a sirilcc)'^ one 
iDith loftom there is hut a %Dord and a hloioP Fr. and Engl. Diet. : 

A striker had some cant signification with which at present we 
are not exactly acquainted. It is used in several of the old plays. 
I rather believe in this place, *no six-penny striker’ signifies ‘ not 
one who would content himself to borrow^ i.e. rob you for the sake 
of six- pence.’ That to borrow was the cant phrase for to steals is 
well known ; and that to strilce likewise signified to boroiVy let the 
following passage in Shirley’s Gentleman of Venice confirm ; 

‘ Gor. You had [were] best assault me too. 

JiaL I must Sorroji? money, 

And that some call a striking 

Again, in Glapthorne’s Hollander^ 1640 ; 

‘ The only shape to hide a striker in.’ 

Again, in an old AIs. play [printed in 1824] entitled The Second 
Maiden’’ s Tragedy ; 

‘ one that robs the mind, 

Twenty times worse than any highway striked ” (Steevens) : 
“ In Greene’s of Coney catching^ 1592, under the table of Cant 

Expressions used by Thieves ; ‘ — the cutting a pocket or picking a 
purse is called strihbig f again, ‘—who taking a proper youth to 
be his prentice, to teach him the order of striking and foisting’ ” 
(Collins) : “ See also The London Prodigal^ 1605; ‘Nay, now I 
have had such a fortunate beginning, I’ll not let a six-penny -imrse 
cscqpc '^7? g’” (Malone). 

strings to your beards — Good^ ii, 311 ; strings were to prevent 
the false beards from falling off. 

strong, determined : Strong aml fasieidd villain I vii. 276. 

StrOSSers — In your straity In your tight close drawers, iv. 465: 
Theobald thought that here strait strossers meant “naked skin 
but he was certainly mistaken, for these Irish strossers (a form 
of irossers) are frequently mentioned: he also altered strossers to 
irossers^ — an improper alteration which Mr. Collier persists in 
retaining (“ij payer of black Inventory of theatrical 

dresses, — ^]\Ialone’s Shakespeare^ by Boswell,' vol. iii. p. 310 : “ Nor 
the Danish sleeve sagging down like a Welch wallet, the Italian’s 
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chsa sfrmcr nov the French standing’ collar.” Dckker’s GhH'h 

fr. r ’ ’i’ i = “ Or, like a toiling ««„rcr, sets his 

wn a-horseback m cloth-of-gold breeches, while ho himself goes 

TY/fltrlf rr nr “ Middleton's 2V0 

Dyce) ^ ^'^omans, act ii. sc. 1, J]-, vol y. p. 30, ed. 

Stroy’d, destroyed, yii. .554. 

Stuck, more properly s/ocl-, an abbreviation of stuemA,.- see first 
sfoel-: heinv^sme the slueh-m idth such a mortal mothm, iii »74 • 
Vour renom'd sluch, vii. 191. ’ ’ 

Stuck npou Mm as the sun, &c.-ft (Lc. His hononr), iv. .'139 ; and 
f ha eat stuck A siiji and moan, vii. 589: To modern renders there 
IS perhaps something odd m this use of the word shirk; but it was 
diniliar enough to those of Shakespeare’s days ; 

'^Mle Lucifer fore -sliewcs Auroras spriiKfg 
Ami Arctos atlclrs aboiio the earth viiinou’d,'’ Ac. 

Chapman Ihjmis Tragedie, eig. n i verso, cd. IGOS : 

“Xo Wack-cyed star must HikJie in vcrtnes splieare.’^ 

^ Lckker s ^itiironidtiiiXf sifi^. l 2 

stuff from thcnec, ii 42 : to act 

otir stuf)- aboard^ ihid, 

«irsoiioaro5f«rir/«rs ii Tfi- Of 
s^uffd suffmcncy, ‘<Of abilities more than enough” i. 

style Aggravate Ids: see aggravate, &a 

subject, snbjecte, people : the greater file of the suhiecl, i. 487 ■ And 
iii. 420!“ "*"^ '■ 

subscribe, » to agree to” (Steeveks) : As I suhscrlbe not that, nor 
any other, But in the loss of question, i. 474 : and see note 74, i. 532. 

give way, to surrender: ndien I had suh- 
senb d lo mine own fortune, 111. 279 ; subscrib'd his power! vii. 258 - 

mhtpdfo tf*"" (all cruelty or inhumanity “yielded, sub- 

mitted to the necessityof the occasion,” Johnson), idi. 310 ■ Hector 
mbsenbes To tendei- olgects, vi. 75 ; Death to me subscribes, viii. 

lJossi6»7% of thy soldiership, loill, iii. 

• sfw'a V Bertram) ‘ to the possibUify of your 

' • ' shouldt^t h ®"Pl»essos that he 

n Miet P®'". ® itSiiro6a5i%’- (Steevens) : 


'■''■■■'‘'ft ■" ■ ■ — — — ' WAA.CAIA4, ■ UU'ilrU XltS'.'' 

■ '"'ii ®'ii tiiat soldiership can effect. He was not var 
*at he was ‘ a hilding’ ” (Malone). ‘ ^ ^ ^ 


it submission, obedience, vii. 295. 
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substance. Whose (/wssrms, little characiers m77i yL 25 : Buh-- 
stance is estate, the value of which is ascertained b}’’ the use of small 
characters, i. e* nunicrals. So, in the Prologue to Kuiff Henry F., 

‘ a crooked figure may 
Attest, in little space, a million. * 

The gross sum is a term used in The Merchant of Venice [no : — in 
The Bee, Part of K, Ilemnj IV, act ii, sc. 1 : occurs in 

The hSIerchant of Venice, act i. sc. 3]. Grossness has the same mean- 

^ ing in this instance” (Steevehs). . 

substr actors, detractors, iii. 331. 

SUbtiltioS o' ill' ish — Yon do yet taste Borne, i. 229: This is a 
phrase adopted from ancient cookery and confectionary. When 
a dish was so contrived as to appear unlike what it really was, 
they called it a sitbiilty. Dragons, castles, trees, &c, made out of 
sugar, had the like denomination. See Mr. Pegge’s G-lossary to 
the Form of Ciiry, <§;c., Article Botiltees. Froissart complains mncli 
of this practice, which often led him into mistakes at dinner,” 
(Steevens). 

subtle, smooth : Lihe to a howl upon a subtle groimfri, 222 (where 
Johnson, in his Diet, and Malone understand subtle to mean de- 
ceitful”). 

succeeding, a consequence : not to be understood without bloody 
succeeding, ill, 

success, a succession : In whose success we ai^e ge^itle ifBj sucoas/siorL 
from whom we have our gentility), iii. 432 ; success of mischief shall 
be horn, iv. 370. 

success, the issue, the sequel, the consequence of a thing : success 
Will fashion the emit, ii. 124 ; give me leave to try success, iii. 222 ; 
their opinions of success, vi. C40 ; Ilisirust of my success (of what 
had been the issue with me), vi. 682 ; Mistrust of good success, ibid. ; 
My speech should fall into such vile success, vii. 422 ; ivhat is the 
success? vii. 544. 

successantly, vi. 338: see note 135 , vi. 374. 

successive tale — My, “My title to the succession” (Malone), vi, 
283. 

successively, “by order of succession” (Johnson): Bo thou the 
garkmd loear'st successively, iv. 385 ; But as successively, from blood 
to blood, v. 413. 

sudden, hasty, precipitately violent : her sudden quips, i. 306 ; sud - 
den and quick in quarrel, iii. 34 ; Sudden, malicious, vii. 55 ; sudden 
in clioUr, Vii, 

sue his livery : see livery, &c, 

suffered, allowed, not restrained: being suffei^'d in that harmful 
slumber, v. 160; being suffer'd with (allowed to engage with) the 
beads fell paw, v. 191 ; Which, being stiffer'd, rivers cannot quench, 
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T. 303 ; Eine^ suffer'd^ it will set the heart on fire ^ viii. 232 : and see 
jiote 204 j v« 228. 

sufficiency— ; see Btuffed. 

sugar mix^ed with wine: see tcine and sitf/ar — Sacli. 

suggest j to tempt, to mcite, to seduce : Iheefruni th(^ ma^der^ 

iii. 272 ; HuggcBl (“ Prompt, set on hj injurious liints,’’ STUiiVUNs) 
Ins Bim^htikring adrersarks^ iv. 107 ; siiggeM % irrasoits, iv. 441 ; 
IVe must suggest (’‘prompt,” Steeve^'s) the piojde in what hatred^ 
&G. vi. 163 ; suggest at first icith Iieavenlg shomH^ vii. 413 ; do saggest 
me stilly viii. 421 ; Under youth is soon siiggcstal^ I. 222 ; Suggested 
tis to mahe tJum^ ii. 232 ; tchtd Evc^ what serpent^ hath suggested iliee^ 

iv. 155 ; Suggested this immd issue of a king, viii. 2S8; suggests the 
Idng our rnasierj v. 489 : sieeeU suggesting Loi'e^ i. 2B7. 

suggestion, temptation, seduction : ThefV talr suggesiku (** any 
hint of villany,” Johnson) as a cat lajys mlll\ i. 201 ; the slroiufsi 
suggestion Our loorser Genius ca/n i. 218 ; their hlood^ Mingled with 
venom of suggestion (‘‘ Though their blood be inflamed by the temp- 
tations to ■which youth is peculiarly subject,” Mai.one), iv. 377 
why do I yield to that suggestion^ vii. 11 ; Suggestions are to others 
as to mCj ii. 167 ; in those suggestions for the ^gaing earl^ iii. 240. 

suggestion Tith'd all the hingdom—-One that v, 550: “The 
word suggest ion, says the critic [Dr. “Warburton], is here used with 
great propriety and seeming knowledge of the Latin tongue : and 
he proceeds to settle the sense of it from the late Eo7nau tndfews 
and their gIosse)*s, But Shakspeare’s knowledge was from Hoiin- 
shed, whom ho follo-ws verhaiini; ‘This cardinal was of a great 
stomach, for he computed himself e<iiial with princes, and by 
craftie suggestions got into his hands innumerable treasure: he 
forced little on simonie, and was not pitifull, and stood affec- 
tionate in his own opinion : in open presence he would lie and 
seie untruth, and was double both in speech and meaning : he 
would promise much and perform little : he was vicious of his 
bodie, and gave the clergie evil example.’ Edit. 1587, p. 922” (Stee- 
VENS) : The above passage was borrowed by Holinshed from Hall : 
In the line of our text Hares (Glossi) understands suggestion to 
mean “ crafty device.” 

suit, a court- solicitation, a petition or request made to a prince or 
, statesman : It is my o7ily suit (with a quibble on the double mean- 
; , , i ling of suit — “apparel” and “petition”), iii. 31 ; A^ulilmi dreams he 
• i , of smelling out a suit^vL 403 ; For obtaining of suits (repeated with 
5 a quibble on suits— petitions” and “ clothes of a person hanged”), 
iv. 212. 

suit, a love-suit ; Which late Tier noble suit hi court did slum (“ Who 
r ; • lately retired from the solicitation of her noble admirers,” Ma» 

■ ; Iplili |vii|u 440. 
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suit, siiifc-service^ service doe to a superior lord : Give mike to sueli 
men of mri and suU As a?’e to mmt Mm^ i. 504 : In the feudal 
times all vassals were bound to bold and service to their over- 
lord ; that isj to be ready at all times to attend and serve him, 
either when summoned to his courts, or to his standard in war. 

: , ‘ Buch men of sort and suit as; are to: meet him,’ I presume, means, 
the Duke’s vassals or tenants in ca^iM^^ Edmhurgli Magwdne^ Kov. 
.1786 : and see second sof/. 

SUitj to clothe, to dress : Descrij)fion cannot suit itself in &c. 

iv. 479 ; suit myself As does a Briton jpeasant^Yii, 711 j one mea^iing 
tvell suited (one meaning put into different suits or dresses), ii. 
135 ; Ilotv oddly he is suited I ii, 351 ; richly suited, hut unsiiitable, 
iii. 211 ; So went he suited to Ms tvatery tomh, hi. 391 ; suited In 
like conditions as our argiimM, vi. 5 ; Be heiter suited (Put on bet*’ 
ter clothes), vii. 330. 

suited, suited to each other, arranged : lioio his imrds are suited^ 
ii.394. 

suits tvithfortu7ie-^Out of “ turned out of her service, and stripped 
of her livery” (Steevens), hi. 15. 

sullen, heavy, dismal, melancholy, dark : sidlen ypvcsarje, iv. 0 ; sullen 
hell, iv. 317; viii. 384; sullen som^oio, iv. 118; The sullen passaye 
of thy loeary steps Esteem as foil, &c, iv. 119 ; sidlen hlacJc, iv. 182 ; 
like bright metal 07i a sullen gromid,iY, 215 ; the sullen emdh, v. 116 ; 
sullen dirges, vi. 459. 

SUlleus, moroseness : And let them die that age and sullen s have, iv.. 
126 (“ Like you, Pandion, who being sick of the sidlens, will seeke 
no friend.” Lyly’s Bapho and PJiao, sig. v 2, ed. 1591). 

sum. — The, Be brief, sum thy business in a few words” (Johnson),. 
vii. 498. 

sumless, not to be computed, inestimable, iv. 429. 

summer’s story, viii. 398 ; By a summers Shakspeare seems 
to have meant some gay (Malone). 

SUmmouers, “officers that summon offenders before a proper 
tribunal” (Steevens), vii. 296. 

sump ter, a horse to carry necessaries on a journey, vii. 290. 

sun — I am too much %' the, vii. 110 : perhaps alludes to the pro- 

verb, ‘ Out of heaven’s blessing into the warm sun’ ” (Jd.hnson) : 
see heajvcn's benediction coni’ st To the loarm sun! — Thou out of. 

sun — Our half fac'd, v. 167 : “ Edward the third bare for his device 
the rays of the sun dispersing themselves out of a cloud.” Cam- 
den’s Memains concerning Britain, &c. (IrnpresseB'), p. 451, ed. 1074. 

sun of York — Made glorious smnrner by tMs, v. 351 : An allusion to 
the cognizance of Edward IT. ; see the next aiticle (Here per- 
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SXJKB-SUFPOSED, 


haps a quibble was intended: compare, in The Thirti FaH of 
King Henry YL act ii. sc. 1, 

“henceforward will I bear 
Ul)on my target three fair-shining suns. 
llicli. Nay» hear three daughters,” il'c.). 

suns ? — Do I see three^ v. 2o2 : This circumstance is mentioned 
both by Hall and Holinshed ; * — at 'which tyme the son (as some 
write) appeared to the earle of March like three mruies, and so- 
dainely joyned altogither in one, nppon whiche sight hee tooke 
such courage, that he fiercely setting on his ciiemyes put them to 
flight ; and for this cause meinie ymagiiied that he gaye the sun 
in his full bryghtnesse for his badge or cognisance.’ These ai'e the 
words of Holinshed” (Malone). 

sun- burned, uncomely, homely, ili-favoured : I aui se.n-lnrncd, ii. 
93 ; The Grecian dames are sunlurni^ vi. 24. 

superfluous, possessed of more than enough : Cold vyhdom icali- 
mg on superfluous folly (“ Cold for naJeed, as superfluous for ocer- 
clofhedf Warhurton ; but see note i3,iii. 289), iii. 209 ; our basest 
beggars sh'c. in the poorest thing supjerflttoiiSj yii, 291 ; Lei the super- 
fluous (“ one living in abundance,” Warburton) and lusi-dkted 
man^ vii. 314. 

superflux, a superfluity, vii. 299. 

superpraise, to overpraise, ii. 295. 

superserviceable, over-oifleious, vii. 278. 

supervise, an inspection : on the supervise (on the sight of the 
document), vii. 201. 

supervise, to inspect, to overlook, ii. 195. 

supervisor, an inspector, an overlooker, a looker-on, vii. 427. 

SUppliance of a minute^ “i.e. what was supplied to us fora minute, 
or, as Mr. M. Mason supposes, an amusement to fill up a vacant 
moment and render it agreeable” (Steevens), “ the means of filling 
up the vacancy” (Caldecott), vii. IIG. 

in the quill — Deliver our, v. 119: see note 20 , v. 

201 . 

supply ant, suppletory, auxiliary, vii. 693. 

SUpplyxnent, a continuance of supply, vii. 684. 

supposal, a notion, a belief, vii. 109. 

suppose, a supposition : we come short of our suppose^ vi. 17 ; on vain 
suppose, yL 295 ; counterfeit supposes, iii. 173 (where su 2 > 2 ^oscs is equi- 

^ . valent to “persons supposed to be not what they really were:” 
. compare, at the conclusion of act ii. “I see no reason but sup- 
pos'd Lucentio Must get a father, Yincentio”). 

supposed— -TZI be, Elbow’s blunder for FU be deposed, i. 461. 




SUE-ADBITION-^SWATH. 


SUr-additiOBy a surname, an additional name, vii, 63G, 
Sliraiice, an assurance, vi. 344. , ■ 

surcease, a cessation, vii, 18. •' *. 

surcease, to cease, vi. 194, 451'; viii, 337. 

sure, safe, out of danger : If we recover tha% ice' re sure enough ^ i. 317. 
SUrfeiter, a glutton, a feaster, a reveller, vii. 514. 

SUriUise, “speculation, conjecture concerning the future” (Ma- 

: fimcHon Is 

surplice of ImmiUty over the hlcieh goivn of a hig heart — It ivill 
wear the, iii. 217 : “ This passage refers to the sour objection of 
the puritans to the use of the surplice in divine service, for which 
they wished to substitute the black Geneva gown. At this time 
the controversy with the puritans raged violently. Hooker^s Fifth 
Book ot Ecelesiastiml Polity^ which, in the 29 5h chapter, discusses 
this matter at length, was published in 1597. But the question it- 
self is much older— as old as the Keformation,” <S:c. ISTote signed 
“ S.” in Knight’s 

SUr-reined, over-reined, over -worked, iv. 458. 

suspect, suspicion, ii. 24 ; v. 122, 14G, 156, 292, 406 ; vi. 564 (twice) ; 
viii. 273, 384 (twice) ; v. 365. 

SUSpiration, the act of drawing the breath from the bottom of 
the breast, vii. 110. 

suspire, to breathe, iv. 43, 381. 

sustaining garments — Theh\ i. 183 : This, I believe, means the gar- 
ments that bore them up (not, as Mason supposes, their garments 
which bore, without being injured, the drenching of the sea). 

SWabTber, a sweeper of the deck of a vessel, i. 203 j iii. 340, 
swag-bellied, having a large loose heavy belly, vii. 405. 
swam in a gondola^ iii. 56 : “ That is, been at Venice” (Johnson). 

swart or sivarth^ black, dark, dusky, ii. 28 ; iv. 30 ; v. 12 ; vi. 304 ; 
swarUcomplexioii'd,, viii. 363. 

swashers, swaggerers, braggadocios, iv, 451. 

swashing, swaggering, blustering, “dashing” (Nares’s Gloss. a 
swashing and a martial oiitsidBy ill. 1%. 

swashing Uoio^ a blow that comes down with noise and violence, 
an overpowering blow, vi. 389 (“ To swash (or clash with swords 
and armour), Cliamailler'^ Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet). 

swath, a line or row of grass as left by the scythe : the mozver^s 
sivath, vi. 94 ; utter e it hy great swaths , iii. 350. 

swath, a linen bandage for a new-born child,— infancy : our 
frst sivathy yI 557, 
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SWATHIHa-OLOTHES-SWIFT. 


SWatMllg-Clotlie® (tke same as swctdrUimj-ehiii^ vii, 141), liiaeii 
bandages for laew-born children (compare the preceding article), 

■ .■.'iv, 256.." . . 

sway of earth— ‘All the, “The whole weight or momcntiiin of this 
globe” (Johnson), All “the balanced swing of earth” (Oraik), vi. 
G2G. 

sway, to incline : Norn sways it this way . . Now sways It ihd way, 
T. 265 ; sioaywg more uiKjn our ixrrt, iv. 424. 

sway on — Let us, iv. 3G4 : see note 6r, iv. 410. 

swayed in the hade, iii. 144 : “ Of the swayimje of the hael%\ This 
is called of the Italians mal fern to, and, according to Eussius and 
Martins opinions, commeth either by some great straine, oi’ else 
by heavie burthens : yon shall perceive it by the reeling and roll- 
ing of the horses hinder parts in his going, which will faulter 
many times, and sway, sometime backward, and sometime side- 
ling, and bee ready to fall even to the ground, and the horse being 
laid, is scant able to get uppe.” Blundevile's Ordenf Curlmj Horses 
Diseases, 1609 (quoted by Halliwell). 

SWOar’st thy gods in vain — Thou, Thou swearest by thy gods, &c. 
vii. 253. 

.sweat — Till then Til, vi. 100 : An allusion to the cure of the vene- 
real disease by means of sweating : see tub. 

sweat, tohut with the gallows, — What toUh fhe,i. 449 ; Here, it would 
seem, the sweat means “ the sweating- sickness,” and not the method 
used for the cure of the venereal disease. 

SWeet-and^tweilty, twenty times sweet, iii. 347 : A term of 
endearment : Steevens cites, from The Merry Dcidl of Edmonton, 
“ his little wanton wagtailes, his sweet and twenties, &c. 

SW66t mouth — Mie hath a,i, 299 : Here a sweet mouth is equivalent to 
“ a sweet tooth but Launce, in his rejoinder, chooses to under- 
stand the words literally. 

SWGeting*, a kind of sweet apple, and used as a term of endear- 
ment in all the passages now referred to, except the fourth. — iii. 
160, 346 ; v. 47 j vi. 420 ; . vii. 410. 

sweetmeats, perfumed sugar-plums (see Idssing -comfits) : Because 
their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are, vi, 403 : and such peidiaps 
is the meaning of sweetmeats, ii. 266. 

sweetness — Their saucy, i. 472 ; Here Steevens understands siccet- 
ness to mean “ lickerishness.” 

BWeet- suggesting, sweetly tempting, i. 287 : see suggest 

swet, sweated, ii, 385 ; iii. 24 ; v. 505. 

swift, ready, quick : so swift and excellent a loii, ii. 105 ; he is very 
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S ns"'^ ^sood mm «■>«& (with a quibble), 

swinge bucklers, notous blades, roisterera, i?. 355 . 

S® 398 '^SJ *• 275, 300, 415 (twice). 510; 

SuS? t- "" 

invoked against the nightmare. ’ * Wears, was commonly 

swon^ ’ <3®s<=eni of a bird of prey on its quarry, vii. 60 

i"o5'™tt®’ fT'« ”■ ' ““ »“ 

grave of a knight” (Johnson) » Thk ’ ° 

up to this day,” &c. (Sie J. Hawkins) uniformly kept 

“‘"f «« '•■‘s*™ 

extraordinary custom of takins- °J^“sados, gave rise to the 

out reference to the cross.” Nam^Xt 

the practice of occasionally swearing £a swor^orZTT"®!,?^ 
cross or iioner onr? nf if +h^ Ft ^ ^ or lather by the 

on the handle or some other part sth 
tT(BovoB):"‘ZTT inihe vestryof the churcrat wSefeet” 

12G (twice) • Hence i vii. 

//m . 7 m 7 2 'iZ ^^ “ jestingly that Glendower smr,. 

see Wehh ZZ t m " AaoJ-, iv. 241 , 

custom of swearing by a sword 

Srvf},- umong the barbarous worshippers of Odin • 

SrtoT“° T substituted a sword as the most ’proper 
M^mbol to .lepresent the supreme god. It was bv nlaTifini^ . 

the place «ot apart for prayers and sacrifices : and when they 

temJjaufi f? pHmitive strictness, so far as to bnild 

emplcs and set up idols in them, they yet preserved some traces 





SWOBD-AKB^BIJCKJLEE-SYMFATIIY. 


of tlie ancient custom, by putting a sword in tlie lianda of Odin's 
statues. The respect they bad for tbeir arms made tlicm also 
swear by instruments so valuable and so useful, as Ijeirig tbo 
most sacred things they know. Accordingly, in an ancient Ice- 
landic poem, a Bcandinavian, to assure himself of a person’s good 
faith, requires him to swear ‘by the shoulder of a horse, and tlie 
edge of a sivonL'' This oath was usual more ea|)ecially on the 
€YC of some great engagement : the soldiers engaged themselves 
. by an oath of this- kind, not io dee though their enemies should 
be never so superior in number.” Mallet's NorUmi Ant'hjuitie^j 
<S:c., traiisl. by Percy, voL i. p. 216, ed. 1770). 

sword-and-blickler Fmce o/Wtues^Tkaf mme. That same 
Prince of 'Wales who brawls and fights in the lowest company, xv. 
221 ; ‘‘ Upon the introduction of the rapier and daggex\ the sw'ord- 
and” buckler fell into desuetude among the higher classes, and %vere 
accounted fitting vreapons for the vulgar only, such as Hotspur im- 
plies were the associates of the prince” (Stauhton). (^‘My olde 
master kept a good house, and twenty or thirty tall sword oml 
liicMer hicn about him.” Wilkins's Ilimdes ■ ()/ Inforst Marriage. 
sig. E 4, ed. 1620.) 

SWOrder, a swordsman, a cutthroat, a gladiator, v. 108 ; vil. doT. 

sword-Mlts : see 

sworn brother, an expression originally derived from the fratres^ 
Jurat i, who, in the days of chivalry, mutually bound themselves 
by oath to share each other’s fortune, ii. 70; iii. 483; iv. 16^, 
232, 3G2 ; sworn brothers, iv. 434, 452. 

sworn - out Imm-hee.ping — / hear your grave haih, I hear your 
grace has forsworn, renounced, housekeeping, ii. 178. 

SWOUndSj swoons, viii. 329 : In this passage, of course, the rhyme 
requires the former spelling to be preserved. (Here Malone asserts 
— what he had already asserted in a note on The Winter's Tale — 
that “ swoon is constantly written sound or sicound in the old copies 
of onr author’s plays ;” a most rash assertion : see note 93 , iii. 519.) 

Sycorax, i. 185, 186, 187 (twice), 213 (twice) : see lokked dew. 

Sympatliy — if that thy valour stand on, iv. 158: “Aumerle has 
challenged Bagot with some hesitation, as not being his equal, 
, ,and therefore one whom, according to the rules of chivalry, he 
was not obliged to fight, as a nobler life ivas not to be staked 
; 1 in a duel against a baser. Fitzwater then throws down his gage, 
a pledge of battle ; and tells him that if he stands upon symjKitMes, 
I ^ ^ that is, upon equality pf blood, the combat is now offered him by 
; ; j , ^ . a man of rank not inferior to his own. Sym2Utthy'^iB an afiectioxx 
! ' j ' Incident at once to two subjects. This community of affection 
: . ,, a likeness or equality of nature, and thence our poet 

' i ’ ? I ! term to equality of blood” (Johnson). 

rUiiiii;- ' . 
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table, a board, a panel, the surface on which a picture is painted : 
Li our Jiearfs iahU^ iii. 209; Drawn in the flattering tahle of her 
egc\ iv* 26 ; in table ofrmj hearty viii. 361. 

table, ‘‘ in the language of palmistry or chiromancy, the whole col- 
lection of lines on the skin within the hand” (]S[ares’s Gloss.)^ “ a 
space between certain lines on the skin within the hand” (Halli- 
ivbll) : if any man in Italy luwe afau*er talle^ ii. 363. 

table and falle.s^ a memorandum-book : the tahle ivJiei^ein all my 
thoughts^ &Q, i. 288 ; the tahle. of -my memory^ vii. 124 ; lisping (“ raak- 
ing love, saying soft things,” Mai^one) to his masters old fables^ 
iv. 348 ; wipe Ids tables clean^ iv. 368 ; My tables^ — meet it is I act if 
down^ vii. 125 ; Thy glft^ thy tables^ viii. 410. 

table-book, a memorandum-book (see the preceding article), iii. 
483 ; vii. 135. 

tabled, set down in writing, vii. G44. 

tables, backgammon (and other games played with the same board 
and dice) : when he plays at tables, ii. 220. 

tabor, a sort of small drum, beaten with a single stick, and gene- 
rally accompanied by a pipe, which the taborer himself played, 

. i. 223; ii. 96, 211 ; iii. 360 (three times, — where Douce remarks, 
“ This instrument is found in the hands of fools long before the 
time of Shakespeare”), 471 ; vi. 151 ; Tabors, vi. 232. 

taborer, a player on the tabor, i. 214 ; viii. 164 : see iahor. 

tabourines, small drums, — drums, vi. 79 ; vii. 572. 

tackled, made of ropes fastened together, vi. 422. 

tag — The, The common people, the rabble, vi. 187 (so, the tag-rag 
people, vi. 624). 

tail — A rat without a : see rat without a tail, &c. 

tailor^ ^ cries, ii. 276 : “ The custom of crying tailor at a sudden 
fall backwards, I think I remember to have observed. He that 
slips beside Ms chair, falls as a tailor squats upon his board” 
(Jon2s"SON) : It may be doubted if this explains the text. 

tailor, or be redbreast teacher — 'Tis the next way to turn, iv. 253 : 
“ The plain meaning is, that he who makes a common practice 
of singing, 3 ^educes himself to the condition either of a tailor 
[tailors being oft^ mentioned as much given to singing], or a 
teacher of music to birds” (Malone) :—the next %my, the nearest 
■ way. 

taint, tainted, touched, imbued : a pure unspotted heart, Never yei 
YOL. IX. FF 
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of the ancient custom, by putting' a sword in the hands of Odin's 
statues. The respect they had for their arms made them also 
swear by instruments so yalnable and so useful, as being the 
most sacred things they knew. Accordingly, in an ancient Ice- 
landic poem, a Scandinavian, to assure himself of a persoids good 
faith, requires him to swear ‘ by the shoulder of a hox^^e, and the 
edge of a simnL^ This oath was usual more especially on the 
eve of some great engagement : the soldiers engaged themselves 
by an oath of this kind, not to flee though their enemies should 
be never so superior in number.” Mallet’s Northera Antkiiuiki^^ 
&c., transl. by Percy, voL i. p. 216, ed. 1770). 

sword-and-btiekler PrlncB of Waks-^Tkat mme^ That same 
Prince of Wales who brawls and fights in the lowest company, iv. 
221 : “ Upon the introduction of the rapier and dagger, the sword- 
and-buckler fell into desuetude among the higher classes, and were 
accounted fitting weapons for the vulgar only, such as Hotspur im- 
plies were the associates of the prince” (Staunton). (‘‘My olde 
master kept a good house, and twenty or thirty tall sword and 
huchler men about him.” Wilkins’s Miseries of Inf orsi MarrUifje, 
sig. E 4, ed. 1629.) 

SWOrder, a swordsman, a cutthroat, a gladiator, v. 168 ; vii. 557, 
sword-Mlts : see Ults. 

sworn Irother, an expression originally derived from the fraires 
juraii, who, in the days of chivalry, mutually bound themselves 
by oath to share each other’s fortune, ii. 76; iii. 483; iv. 16jJ, 
232, 362 ; sworn hroilm's^ iv. 434, 452. 

sworn - out liouse-heeping — I hear your grace hilh^ I hear your 
grace has forsworn, renounced, housekeeping, ii. 178. 

SWOnndSj swoons, viii. 329 : In this passage, of course, the rhyme 
requires the former spelling to be preserved. (Here Malone asserts 
— what he had already asserted in a note on The Talc — 

that ‘‘ swoon is constantly written sound or siooiind in the old copies 
of our author’s plays ;” a most rash assertion : see note 93 , iii. 510.) 

Sycorax, i, 185, 186, 187 (twice), 213 (twice) : see lakJced dew, 

sympathy — if that thy mhur stand on^ iv. 158 : “Aumerle has 
challenged Bagot with some hesitation, as not being his equal, 
and therefore one whom, according to the rules of chivalry, he 
was not obliged to fight, as a nobler life was not to be staked 
in a duel against a baser. Fitzwater then throws down his gage^ 
a pledge of battle ; and tells him that if he stands upon syrojiui tides, 
that is, upon equality of blood, the combat is now offered him by 
a man of rank not inferior to his own. Byni^mthyls an affection 
incident at once to two subjects. This community of affection 
implies a likeness or equality of nature, and thence our poet 
j (.transferred the term to equality of blood” (Johnson). 
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table, a board, a panel, the surface on which a picture is painted : 
In owr heart's tahlc^ iii. 209; Drawn in the flattering table of her 
eye^ iv. 2G ; in table of my hearty viii. 361. 

table, “ in the language of palmistry or chiromancy, the whole col- 
lection of lines on the skin within the hand^’ (Nares’s Gloss.), “ a 
space between certain lines on the skin within the hand” (Halli- 
WELl) : if any man in Italy heme a fairer table, ii. 

tabls and tables, a memorandum-book : toUe v^hereiii all my 

tliou/jlits, S:c. i. 288 ; the table, of my memory, vii, 124 ; lisping (“mak- 
ing love, saying soft things,” Malone) to Ms masters old tables . 
iv. 348 ; wipe his tables clean, iv. 368 ; My tables, — jneet it Is I set it 
down, vii. 125 ; Thy gift, thy tables, viii. 410. 

table-book, a memorandum-book (see the preceding article), iii. 
483 ; vii, 135. 

tabled, set down in writing, vii. 644. 

tables, backgammon (and other games played with the same board 
and dice) ; when he plays at tables, ii. 220. 

tabor, a sort of small drum, beaten with a single stick, and gene- 
rally accompanied by a pipe, which the taborer himself played, 

. i. 223 ; ii. 96, 211 ; iii. 360 (three times, — where Douce remarks, 
“ This instrument is found in the hands of fools long before the 
time of Shakespeare”), 471 ; vi. 151 ; Tahors, vi. 232. 

taborer, a player on the tabor, i. 214 ; viii. 104 : see tabor. 

taboiirines, small drums, — drums, vi- 79; vii. 572. 

tackled, made of ropes fastened together, vi. 422. 

tag — The, The common people, the rabble, vi. 187 (so, the tag-rag 
Xieople, vi. 624). 

tail — A rat without a : see rat vuthout a tail, See. 

tailor^’ cries, ii. 276 : “ The custom of crying tailor at a sudden 
fail backwards, I think I remember to have observed. He that 
slips beside his chair, falls as a tailor squats upon bis board” 
(Johnson) : It may be doubted if this explains the text. 

tailor, or be redbreast teacher — 'Tls the next way to turn, iv. 253 : 
“The plain meaning is, that he who makes a common practice 
of singing, reduces himself to the condition either of a tailor 
[tailors being oft^ mentioned as much given to singing], or a 
teacher of music to birds” (Malone) next toay, the nearest 

' %vay. 

taint, tainted, touched, imbued : a ^Jure unspotted heart, Necer yet 
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TAIHTtJBE--TAK:E. 


iaint with love^ v. 74 ; Nero will he tainted wlih remorse (touched 
•with compassion), v, 273. 

tamturOj defilement, v. 133. 

takG, to captivate, to delight ; which must Take the ear sirangely^ 1. 
235; flay\l to take spectators, iii. 451 ; take The tvrnh of JI arch 
%olfh heaiity, iii. 469. 

take^ to bewitch, to affect with malignant infinence, to strike with 
disease : takes the castle, i. 402 ; No fairy kthes, vii. 108 ; Toit takiny 
airs, vii. 288. 

take, to strike : take you a hloio o’ the lips, iii. 356 ; Take Mm over 
the costard with the MUs of thy mcord, v. 376 (Take in this sense 
is .of considerable antiquity; so in the ballad of Little John, the 
Beggar, and the Palmers, 

“ But one of them tooke litle lolin on his head, 

The blood ran over his eye.” Bishop Percy -s folio Ms. 
printed by the Early English Text Society, voi. i. p. 49). 

take, to leap : make yoih take the hatch, hr. 67. 

take, to take refuge in : for God'*s sake, take a house I ii. 44. 

take all is, I believe, properly, as Mr. Collier observes, “ an expres- 
sion from the gaming-table, meaning, let all depend upon this 
hazard, and let the successful competitor ‘ take alF And Mds 
what toill take all, vii. 293 ; Til strike, and a'y “ Take alF Let 
the survivor take all ; no composition ; victory or death,” JoHH- 
sok), vii. 564. (There was a game at dice called Take-alL) 

take all, pay all, i. 368 : Kay gives ‘‘ Take all and pay all” among 
proverbs communicated by a Somersetshire gentleman, Proverbs, 
p. 273, ed. 1768. 

take away, to remove, to make away: Let me still take away the 
harms I fear, vii. 272. 

take eggs for money f- — Will you : see eggs for money, &c. 

take— jPor I can, iv. 435 : “ Means, ‘ I can take fire.’ Though Pistol's 
cock was up, yet if .he did not take fire, no flashing could ensue. 
The whole sentence consists in allusions to his name” (Masox). 

take his haste — Let Mm, vi. 571 : see note 206 , vL 605 (and to the 
passages there cited add, 

** And to mete him he toke Ms pase full right.” 

Lydgate’s Fall of Frynccs, B. ix. fol. xxxiiii. vorso^ 
ed. Wayland : 

“ To the Briiers gate he tooke his race.'^'’ 

Song how a Mmer meant to make a Cooper cuckold— -iLmoiig 
Seventy-nine Black-Letter Ballads, &c. 1867, p. 61). 

take in, to conquer, to subdue : take in the mind, iii. 482 ; take in 
many iow7i$, vi. 144; take in a town,Vi. 192; Take in that king- 
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dom^ vii. 408 ; tahe in Torym^ vii. 548 ; tahe in some virtu vii. 
674 ; With Ms own single hand lied tahe us in^ viL 098 (where 
Johnson, and Kares in Gloss. ^ wrongly explain tahe in by “ appre- 
hend as an outlaw or felon”) ; iahing kingdoms vii. 559. 

take it on one's death — To : see death — Took it, on Jus ; and com- 

.pare ■ ■ ■ ■ 

“ Grille. Bnt I am snre she lones not him. 

Will. Nay, I dare take it on my death she ioues liim.” 

Wily Beyvildey sig, c YeiBOf ed. 160Q. 

take me with you, let me understand yon (“go no faster than I can 
follow,” Johnson), iv. 243 ; vi. 44G (twice). 

take on, which commonly signifies “ to grieve” (“ To take on, Doleo, 
JE,gre ferreT Coles’s Lat ami Engl. Diet.)., appears to be used by 
Shakespeare in the sense of “ to be angry, to rage she does so 
take on with her men, i. 390 ; TIo^v will my mother for a father's 
death Take on with me, v. 267 ; he so takes 07i yonder loltli my 
Inishand, i. 396 (Malone compares Nash’s Fierce Fennilesse his 
Supjdication to the Diuell; “ Some wii take on like a mad man, 
if they see a Pig come to the table.” Sig. d 3, ed. 1595). 

take 0 ?^, to simulate, to pretend : take on as yoti looiild follow, ii. *298. 

take orde7', to adopt measures, to make necessary dispositions : If 
your ivo7^sMf will take order for the drabs, <S:c. i. 462 ; take order for 
the W7wngs, ii. 47 ; Fll order take, hi. 261 ; I will take such order, iv. 
359 ; take some oirler hi the iotmi, v. 46 ; take order for mine owoi 
affairs, v. 151 ; to take some jyrivy order, v. 408 ; tales order for her 
keeping close, v. 420 ; Borne one take orxier Biichhigham be hroughf, 
^0. V. 439 ; this order hath Baptista ia'en, hi. 124 ; there is order 
ta'en for you, iv. 167 ; lago hath talen o7Ylerfo7''t, vii. 461. 

take out, to copy: Tahe me this icoi'h out, vii. 435; I must take out 
the work? vii. 440 ; FU have the tmi'k ta'en out, vii. 425. 

take peace isltk, to forgive, to pardon, v. 507. 

take scorn, to disdain: Take thou no ccora, in. 60; take foul seorrr, 
y. 60; takes no scorn, iv. 490. 

take the head, “ to act without restraint, to take undue liberties” 
(Johnson), “ to take away or omit the sovereign’s chief and 
usual title” (Douce) : to shorten you, For taking so the head, your 
whole head's length, iy. MS. 

take thought, “ to turn melancholy” (Johnson), vi. 635 : see thought. 

takej^oy.- see second 

take a tmice and tahe truce, to make peace : IVith my vexid spjhdis I 
cannot take a truce, iv. 29 ; Could not take t7'uce with the unruly 
spleen Of Tybalt, vi. 431 ; The seas and winds, old wi^angler's, took a 
tmwe, vi. 32. 

take uj), to settle, to make up : And hmo vms that [quarrel] ta'en 



the same mscripfcion : she went np * c 
the same: she proceeded; over 
' Iff not too bold, lest that 


np? iii. 73 ; <u,hen sevmi justices could not take up a quurrcl, iii. 74 
I have Ilia horse to toike np the qiiarreh iii. 375. 

(‘* And chiefe Marsilio and Sobrino sage 
Advise King Agramanfc to stay the light. 

And these same champions furie to asswage, 

And to take ip the qxianeU if they might, & 

Sir J. Harington’s translation of the Orfumh Funostt, 
■ ■B.'Xtk, Bt. 26 ;.: ■■ • • . 

where on the 28^^ si is the following marginal note ; This is 
almost the chiefe cause why quarrels betweene Princes ami great 
states be so seldome taken 

take up, to obtain pods on credit, to take commodities upon trust : 
ahe up commodihes upon our bills (with a quibble ; see first bill) v. 
Ibl ; a goodhj commodify, being taken up of these mens hills (with 
a quibble both on taken Kp— the common meaning of which is 
apprehended”-and on hills), ii. 113; yet art thou g.,od for m- 
thing but mug up, iii. 235 (“When Lafeu adds, ‘ and' that thou’rt 

ZT7 j® *0 P% apon another sense of the 

voids, that of taking from the ground,” Nares’s Gloss .) ; if a man 

ikorough With them in honest taking-np^ ir. B2L 

counterfeited seal of 

(rorf, Ike subjects of his mhsUiute^ iv. 370. 
ta]si 6 tL with the manner: see manner^ &c. 

^i*«hery, malignant influence: star-MasHng a7ul takmg,vu. 

“ TO ^<'1 indeed, God forbid if 

' to al' r ®«yB. 

ttorof Jl tv be still extant in some coUec- 

hnsra 1 + lungs, or which Shakespeare may have heard, as I 
have, related by a great-aunt, in his childhood. ’ 

iu toe biady Mary 

■nroTit + brothers. One summer they all three 

went to a country-seat of theirs, which they had not before 

to tbe other gentry in toe neighbourhood who came 

krirtb^^” ^as a Mr. ^ bachelor, with whom they, particu- 
; He used oftL to dine 

> ' S h!ur’ n Hady Mary to come and see 

' ’ ^d^Z b *bat her brothers were absent elsewhere 

' ■ S ? ®be determined to go thither • 

^ toT:i ttt T- -went tx 

vStten ‘ 1 t,T j. Zt f ' tbe hall was 

i hut mt too boldf she advanced; over 
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l}lo(xl should ru7i coldd She opened it ; it was full of skeletons, 
tubs full of blood, &C. She retreated in haste: coming down 
stairs, she saw out of a window Mr. Fox advancing towards the 
house, with a drawn sword in one hand, while with the other he 
dragged along a young lady by her hair. Lady Mary had just time 
to slip down, and hide herself under the stairs, before Mr. Fox and 
his victim arrived at the foot of them. As he pulled the young 
lady up stairs, she caught hold of one of the banisters wdth her 
hand, on which was a rich bracelet. Mr, Fox cut it off with his 
swmrd : the hand and bracelet fell into Lady Mary’s lap, who then 
contrived to escape unobserved, and got home safe to her brother's 
house. After a few days, Mr. Fox came to dine with them as 
usual (whether by invitation, or of his own accord, this deponent 
saith not). After dinner, when the guests began to amuse each 
other with extraordinary anecdotes, Lady Mary at length said, she 
would relate to them a remarkable dream she had lately had. I 
dreamt, said she, that as you, Mr. Fox, had often invited me to 
your house, I would go there one morning. When I came to the 
house, I knocked, &c., but no one answered. When I opened the 
door, over the hall was written ‘ Be hold^ he hold, hut not too hokV 
But, said she, turning to Mr. Fox, and smiling, ‘ It is not so, nor it 
wasnotsof then she pursues the rest of the story, concluding at 
every turn with ‘ It is 7iot so, nor it was 7iot so,’ till she conies to 
the room full of dead bodies, w’hen Mr. Fox took up the burden 
of the tale, and said ‘ It is not so, nor it was not so, and Go(d forUd 
it should he so which he continues to repeat at every subsequent 
turn of the dreadful story, till she came to the circumstance of 
his cutting off the young lady’s hand, when, upon his saying as 
usual, ‘ It is 7}ot so, no?* it ims not so, and God forbid it should he 
so,’ Lady Mary retorts, ‘ But it is so, and it loas so, ami here the 
hand I have to show,^ at the same time producing the hand and 
bracelet from her lap : whereupon the guests drew their sw'ords, 
and instantly cut Mr. Fox into a thousand pieces. 

“ Such is the okl tale to which Shakespeare evidently alludes, 
and which has often ^frose my young blood, ' when I was a child, 
as, I dare say, it had done his before me, I will not apologize for 
repeating it, since it is manifest that such old toives' tales often 
prove the best elucidation of this writer’s meaning” (Blakeway). 

The above may really be a modernised version of “ the old tale'" 
alluded to by Shakespeare: but Blakeway was not aware that 
one of the circumstances in the good lady’s narrative is bor- 
rowed from Spenser’s description of what Britomart saw in the 
castle of Biisyrane ; 

“ Tlio, as she backward cast her busie'eye, 

To Bearch each secrete of that goodly sted, 

Over the dore thus written she did spye 
Bee hold: she oft and oft it over-red, 

Yet could not find what senca it figured : 
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Bitt -wiiatBO were therein or writ or iiieiit, 

She was no whit thereby disconrairrul 
From prosecuting of her first intent, 

But forward with bold steps info the iKist roome went, 


And as she lookt about, she did lu-liold 
Horr oyer that same dore was likewise writ 
J3e holdej he holde^ and every where, Be hold ; 

That much she muz’d, yet could not construe it 
By any ritlling sldli or commune wit. 

At last she spyde at that rowmes upper end 
Another yron dore, on which was writ 
Be not too hold; whereto though she did bend 
Her earnest minde, yet wist not wbat it might intend.'’ 

The Faerie Queate, B. iii. €. xi. stanzas 50, 54, 

Another illustration of the present passage of Shakespeare is 
supplied to me by my friend, the Rev. Canon Harness. Aly 
nurse,” he says, “ used, with considerable dramatic effect, to tell 
me ill my childhood the following story. A very wicked king had 
killed his beautiful daughter. The act, from beginning to end, 
was overseen by one of his courtiers. This person took occasion 
to relate, as fiction, all the circumstances of the transaction to his 
master, continually interrupting the tale, as he perceived the con- 
science of the murderer excited, by the words ^ BtU It u not so^ mid 
it zfxts not so, and God forbid it $honld he so.’ At last, having brought 
his tale to its conclusion, he exclaimed, at the same time stabbing 
the wicked king to the heart, ‘ But it is so, and it nnis so ; and you 
are the man that made it so.’ — ^It is very nearly seventy years since 
^ I heard this story, and I may have confused it in some respects 
' with others, of which old nurse had a glorious collection. My im- 
pression is—but of that I am not certain — that the wicked king 
killed his daughter by shutting her up and leaving her to starve 
inside a Golden Bull which he had had made, and that The Golden 
Bull was the name of the story.” 

talent he a claw^ looh how lie claws h im with a talent — If a, ii. 194 : 
Here the quibble positively requires that the old form talent (i.e, 
tciloii) be retained. (In The First Part of King Henry IV, act ii. 
sc. 4, the earliest quartos and the first three folios have ‘‘ an eagles 
^ j. talent and in Pericles, act iv. sc. 3, all the old eds. have “thine 
' eagles talents compare, also, “ Or buying armes of the herald, 

, who glues them the Lion without tongue, taile, or talenUJ^ Nash’s 
Pierce Pennilesse Ms Supplication, sig. F 4, ed. 1595 : 

’ , “ The Griffin halfe a bird, and halfe a beast, 

; V I ; ■ strong-arm’d with mightie beak, tallents, and creasfc.” 

1 1 1 ! V ' “ ' Baxter’s Sir P. Sidney's Onmnia, 1606, sig. h : 

i I J'l I J f A second Bheenix rise, of larger wing, 

I II 1 1 : 1 : '01 stronger talmt, of more dreadfnll beake,” &c. 

j 1 1 1 I||f I Hi s- ' ’ Bekkeif’s Whore of Babylon, 1607, sig. w % verso.) 
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talents cf their hah\ “ loclcets^ consisting of hair platted and set in 
(Malone), viii. 445. 

Tales — The Hundred Merrij^ ii. 88 : l?iiis work— JL C. Mery Talys-— 
was not known to exist till 1815, when a large portion of an 
undated edition of it (forming the pasteboard covers of an old 
volume) was discovered by the Eev. J, J. Oonybeare, and reprinted 
the same year in Singer’s Bliahespmre's Jest- Booh : and, a compa- 
ratively short time ago, a complete copy of an edition dated 152G 
was found in the Eoyal Library of the University of Gottingen 
by Dr. Herman Oesterley, who has put forth a careful reprint of 
it in the present year (1866). Both the old editions are from the 
press of Easteil, but differ very considerably in the text. Dr. 
Oesterley has been at great pains in tracing the sources of these 
tales : many of them, however, are unquestionably original. The 
collection, with all its nonsense, is amusing enough ; that it should 
have a sprinkling of indecency was only to be expected. 

tall, able, bold, stout : taUfellbios, i, 365 (twice) ; tuU ii. 377 ; 
vii. 397 ,• tall a man as any'^s in Illyria^ iii. 330; tall fellow^ iii, 
165 ; iv. 217, 388 ; v. 376 ; tall sJii^os, iv. 130 ; viii. 139 ; tall gentle- 
man., iv. 35G ; Thy sjnrits are most tall, iv. 436 ; a very tall man^ vi. 
418 ; yond tall anchoring harh, vii. 322 ; much tall youth, vii. 529 ; 
a tall young man, viii, 181 ; a taller man than J, iii. 150 (I may 
notice that tall sometimes conveyed the idea of a good figure ; 
“ Tal, or semely. Decens, elegansT Prompt Farv.; A goodly and 
a comely man, or a fall man. Homo eleganti formaT Hormanni 
Vulgaria, sig. Q v. ed. 1530). 

toll man of his hands — As:sQeka7ids — As tall, 

tallow-keecll, iv. 238 : see note 50, iv. 295. 

tamo i' the pi^escnt peace And' quietness of the people, which before 
in wild liunp —‘His remedies a^^e, vi. 212 : Steevens understands this 
to mean, His remedies are “ ineffectual in times of peace like these. 
When the people were in commotion, his friends might have strove 
to remedy his disgrace by tampering with them ; but now, neither 
wanting to employ Ms bravery, nor remembering his former ac- 
tions, they are unfit subjects for the factious to* work upon and 

see note 198, vi. 267. 

tamed piece— A f at, “ A piece of wine out of which the spirit is all 
flown” (Wakbukton), vi. 63. 

tang, a twang, a ringing bell- like mmxd: a tongue idth a tang, i. 
203. 

tang, to twang, to ring out: let thy tongue tang mguments of state, 
iii. 358, 369. 

tanlings, persons “subject to the tanning influence of the sun” 
(Nares’s Gloss.), or embrowned by it, vii, 709. 
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another way of saying, not ‘ in some sense/ but ^ in some measure 
or degree’ ” (Okaik). 

tattered hatllemenfs, iv. 149: see note So, iv. 194 (“Boswell sug- 
gested that tottered [the spelling of the two earliest quartos] was 
put for tottering .... if the battlements were tottering^ they would 
have been no very good defence for the king.” Collier). 

tatt Bring colours clearly — And wound our, iv. 71 : see note 139, 

iv. 98. 

Taurus ? &Q.—Wcre we not horn under ^ hi. 333: “Alluding to the 
medical astrology still preserved in almanacs, which refers the 
affections of particular parts of the body to the predominance of 
particular constellations” (Johnson): In Arthur Hoptoads Con- 
cordancy of Yeares, 1615, “1. We have an Adonis-like figure, sur- 
rounded by the twelve signs of the zodiac. Taurus claps his hoof 
on the neck of the said figure to denote his government of that 
part. Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces, intimate, by 
various pictorial devices, their influence over the lower limbs. 
2. In the calendar which precedes the aforesaid figure, we are 
assured that Taurus ‘gouerneth the necJce, throaty and voycef and, 
moreover, that it is a ‘ fortunate signe in most things.’ The above 
facts, or reputed facts, serve to illustrate the characters of the two 
renowned knights. Sir Toby, who is a merciless wit, artfully 
draws in Sir Andrew to betray Ms ignorance, and then misleads 
him by a confident, ‘ No, sir ; it is legs and thighs’ — in order to 
make him give proof of his boastful pretension, ‘ Faith, I can cut 
a caper!”’ (Bolton Corney, in Notes and Queries^ Sec. Series, 
voL vii. p. 400.) 

tawdry-lace, a sort of ornament worn by women, generally round 
the neck, — a rustic necklace ; said to have its name fi’om Saint 
Audrey (Etheldreda), iii. 473. (“ Taioclnj lace is thus described in 
Skinner by his friend Dr. Henshawe : ‘ Tawdry lace^ (he.) astrig- 
menta, fimbrite, sen fascioljB, emtse nundinis fano Banctse Ethel- 
dreda3 celebratis : Ut recte monet Doc. Th. H.’ EtymoL in voce.” 
T. Warton.) 

tawny coats^ v. 15 (three times), 38 : the dress of persons belonging 
to the ecclesiastical courts, and of the retainers of a bishop, 

taxation, censure, satire, invective : whipped for taxation, iii. 11, 

taxing, censure, satire, invective, iii. 32, 

teen, grief, trouble, vexation, i. 179 ; ii. 201 ; v. 419 ; vi. 398 ; viii. 
266, 444. 

tee til — Did it from Ms^ vii. 543 : This expression, not understood by 
Steevens, is rightly explained, “ to appearance only, not seriously,” 
by Pye, who also cites from Bryden’s Wild Gallayit, “ I am confi- 
dent she is only angry from the teeth outwards.” 

Telamon /or Ms sMield—More mad Thun^ “i.e. than Ajax Telamon 




to the, ii. 859 : As these w 
Mr Keightley, who felt confident that ' 
^ to . table’ (see Afeto and Oaener, TLh 
observe that the Prince of Morocco 
*9 telse the oath 


m words completely 
jliat should 

'Third Series, yol. iv* 
— 0 was to go for- 
I required from each' 


for the armour of AohiHes, the most valnable part of which was 
the shield" (Steevens), vii. 575. 

tell, to count : One .-—iell, i. 193 ; Tell the clock there, v. 450 ; thm 

canst tell iii a year,^ YU, 2 SB. 

tell ten, viii. 166 : She means— if he cannot vomit kii, ho is as she 
hM just pronounced him to be, a fool. (“There are many [among 
the American tribes] who cannot reckon farther than three ; and 
have no denomination to distinguish any number above it.” Ko- 
bertson’s Hist of A;nOTea, vol. i. p. 310, ed. 1777, 4to.) 

tell-ZwaM/, I cannot teU what to think of it, what to make of it 
m. m, 169, 167; iv. 324, 435; v. ,305; vi. 233. (This expreasion’ 
has been frequently misunderstood : yet it is common enoimh • so 
Greene ; ‘- T cannot tell, they preach faith, faith, and say that doinn 
ed mO)^ Quip for an Vpstavt Courtier, mg. f 4 

•• -4 man <f such afeehlc temper, 

temper, to mould, to work, to fashion : you may temper her, 

1. 302 ; And temper Mm, wUh all the art J hare, T,,, &c. vi. ,33.3 • 
Ilmve km already tenipering leitcmi my payer and my thumb, 'and 
shortly will 1 eeal with him, iv. 376 ; wa.e no frozen but dh- 

wi/i temperiny? viii. 258 ; That tempers him io this eietrmify, 

T!>emson of that lies 
in you, to temper, n. 95; « poison, J would temper it. vi.' 445 • To 

I her, vii. 728 (where, according to Mr. Oollior, 

■ tlZrJ^ not mean merely to prepare or compound, but render 
a peculiar strength) ; apoison temper'd by himself, vii. 209. 

^ ® oonsistence : temper e.lmj with 

hhod of Englishmen v. 160 ; triih this Mieful Uyuor temper it, vi. 
318 , cast you, with the waters that you lose, To temper clay, vii. 271. 

, ,, tJOHMON), accept their destiny without complaint" (Staunton), 

ittL u^nrte’i the puritanical times 

* ' moT^vwl ° ® ««« of "®ligio«a and 
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of Portia’s suitors before the trial of the caskets : this is to be 
gathered from the rest of the passage ; 

“ Por. You must take your chance ; 

And either not attempt to choose at all, 

Or swear before you choose,— if you choose wrong, 

Never to speak to lady afterward 
In w’ay of marriage : therefore he advis’d. 

Mor* Nor will not. Come, bring nje unto my chance, 

Por. First, fomard to the temple: after dinner 
Your hazard shall he made 

and it becomes perfectly certain from the dialogue between Portia 

“ For. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble prince, &c. 

At. 1 am enjoin’d by oath t’ observe three things : — 

First, never to unfold to any one 
Which casket ’twas I chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage ; lastly, 

If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 

Immediately to leave you and he gone. 

For. To these injunctions every one doth swear 
That comes to hazard for mj worthless self. 

Ar. And so have I address’d me,” &c . — 

which concluding words Steeveiis rightly explains, “I have pre- 
pared myself by the same ceremonies The temple” we may 
suppose to have been somewhere in the grounds of Portia at Bel- 
mont ; but Shakespeare doubtless troubled himself no more about 
its exact locality than he did about the impropriety of a Aloorish 
prince taking an oath in a Christian place of worship. 

temporary meddler, “ one w’-ho introduces himself, as often as lie 
can find opportunity, into other men’s concerns” (Henley), i. 510. 

temptation, Where prayers cross— For I Am that tmy going to, i. 
4G9 : “ The petition of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ lead us not into temp- 
tation,’ is here considered as crossing or intercepting the onward 
way in which Angelo was going • this appointment of his for the 
morrow’s meeting being a premeditated exposure of himself to 
temptation, -which it was the general object of prayer to thwart” 
(Henley). 

ten hones — By these, By these fingers, v. 124. 

ten commandments— My, The nails of my fingers, v. 122. 

ten groats is for the hand of an attorney— As fit us,iii. 228 : This sum, 
three shillings and fourpence, was formerly his fee. 

ten groats too dear — Grroom. Hail, royal prmce ! H. Bich. Thanhs, 
uoUg peer, > The cheapest ofics is, iv. 179 : '‘It must bo recollected 
that royeds and nobles were names of coins” (Boswell) : see royal 
and second noble in the present C-lossary. 

ten masts at each, vii. 323 : see note loi, vii 363. 



tew^teebus. 

ten [godfathera] more~Tlum flmul(kt Imve Iml, 
men, to condemn thee to be hanged” (TitEOiS/ 
tench— Jam stmg like a, iv. 224 ; see loadi, &, 

tender, regard, kind concern, care: Ami xhnv 
tender of my life, ir. 284 ; in the tender of a w/u, 

tenderness an( 

n hose life s as tenJer io me as m.y soul^ i. 320. 

tender, to regard, to esteem, to take care of t 
for to look upon -with kindness or affection - 
content lender your arm good fortune? i. 20(1 ■ 
that you Under her, i. 314 ; He shall not dk. so 


inean the same as 
agitated by tender 


wiihhen lor tne riiyme), viii I67 

.Am ”■ «> '« » «!.» "A 

mj ^ . 7 . : vn 151) ; You cannot tent 7/otirjifin* ^ 1 Q7 , 

Til te 7 it him to the quich^ Tii. 147. 187 , 

‘““I'iKrto-s: r' “'f 

ten'2'“T°' 
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'^BTm.Bg&jnt--WIri2:>2)edforo'e7xIom^ vii. 153: Termagant (a Sai’acen 
deity, at least such according to the crusaders and the old romance - 
writers) was, like Herod, along with whom Shakespeare here men- 
tions him, a character in otir early Miracle-plays. 

terminations, words, terms, ii. 91. 

termless, beyond the power of terms or words to describe justly, 
viii. 442. 

test— ‘^open proofs, external evidence” (Johnson), vii. 387. 

testament of hhedlng war — Tlie imr2)le^ iv. 150 : “ I believe our 
author uses the word testament in its legal sense. Boiingbroke is 
come to open the testament of war, that he may peruse what is 
decreed there in his favour. Purjfe is an epithet referring to the 
future effusion of blood” (Steevens). 

tested gold, gold brought to the test, pure, i. 468 . 

tester, a coin, the value of which in Shakespeare’s days was six- 
pence, i. 355 ; iv. 361, (The word was variously written, — teston, 
tester, testern, testril, — and derived from a silver French coin named 
ifestow, because it had the king’s head (teste) on it.) 

testerned me, given me a festern, i. 266 : see the preceding article. 

testimonied, witnessed, tested, tried, i. 487 . 

testril, a sixpence, iii. 346 : see tester* 

tetcliy, touchy, peevish, fretful, V, 429 ‘ vi. 8, 398. 

tetter, to infect with tetter, scab, scurf, vi. 182.. 

Tewksbury mustard, iv. 348 : It was famous very early. Shake- 
speare speaks only of its thickness, but others have celebrated its 
pungency.” Nares’s (7 W. 

tlian, a form of then, for the sake of the rhyme: and than Retire 
again, viii. 328. 

thane, “a title of honour, used among the ancient Scots, which 
seems gradually to have declined in its signification” (Jamieson’s 
Etym* Diet of the Scottish Language, where much will be found 
concerning the term), vii. 7, 9 (twice), 10 (three times), 11 (eight 
times), 15, 16, 17, 24, 26, 48 ; thanes, vii, 13, 64, 65, 70, 72. 
thanking*, thanks, hi. 252 ; tlianUngs, L 506 ; vi. 446 ; vii. 733. 
tharboroug^h, a corruption of thirdhorough (quod vide), ii. 1G8. 

thatch your poor thin roofs With hurdens of the dead, vi. 554 : Wlieii 
our author wrote this play, the wearing of false hair was in high 
fashion among ladies : compare his Ixviii*^ Sonnet, 

their Ugh tcrongs I am struch to the quich — Though with, Though 
with the high wrongs done by them to me, &c. i. 227 ; that thdr 
pninishment Might ham the freer coeirse, that the punishment ia- 
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flicted by Cornwall and Began on Gloster might, vll 317 ; see 
note 1 31, 2. 257. 

then— I thou(^M so^ Yil 464 : ‘‘ e.e. at the instant wlicn slie gave Des- 
demona’s bandkercbief to lago : for even then Emilia appeal's to 
have suspected it was sought after for no honest ]mr|'>t'jse, and 
therefore asks her husband, * What will you do with it ?’ &c.” 
(Steeyens). 

tllBOric, a theory, iii. 265 ; iv. 42S ; vii. 376. 

thews, muscular strength, bodily vigour, iv. 361 ; vi. 623; vii. 110 
(“ Thews . . . qualifications or qualities, bodily or mental.” Eich- 
ardson’s Diet : “ In all the three passages by timm Shakespeare 
means unquestionably brawn, nerves, muscular vigour.” Chaik). 

thick, in quick succession, rapidly : -4s tinci: as haiJ^ vii. 10 ; IF/<// 
do you send so ihkhf vii. 512; Weah tvords^ so thick co^nc in his 
2 >oor hearts aid^ <S:c. viiL 388 ; 2Iy heart heats thicker than a feverous 
pulse^ vi. 48 ; tliieh-comwg fancies, vii, 65. 

thick—^pen/j ; see speak thick, 

thick-pleached, thickly interwoven, ii. 83 : s^mideachciL 

thick-skin, a numskull, a lout, i. 403 ; ii. 292, 

think, and dle^ give way to thought or melancholy and die, vii. 556 : 
see thought 

think S(!ora, to disdain ; I think scorn to sigh^ ii. 172 ; these lovers 
think no ii. 316 ; the nohiUtij think scorn^ v. 169 ; their Mood 
thinks scorn (is indignantly impatient), vii. 710. 

thinks’ t thee, vii. 202 : see note 150, vii. 241. 

thirdborough., iii. 106 : “ The office of ihirdhorowjh is the same 
with that of constable, except in places where there are both, in 
■ } which case the former is little more than the constable’s assistant” 

(Bitson). 

thirds Ms own worth . . . When that Ms acflonk dregghi with mind 
, . t ' assurM, ^Tis had he goes about? — What man, viii. 131 : The mean- 

ing is, what man can exert a third part of his powers when his mind 
. . , is clogged with a consciousness that he fights in a bad cause, &c. 

’’J 1 1 1 FJ j ! (M asoh.) 

; ; ’ ; , • this, used for thus: What am I, that thou shoukhi contemn me this? 

: ' “ ' viii. 246. 

I If ! ; .1 j Tapster, i 450 : '‘Why does she [Mistress Overdone] call 

' ; , ' f; „ V clown by this name, when it appears from his own showing 

I - , ■ i I ids name was Pompey ? Perhaps she is only quoting some old 

; ' , ' saying or ballad” (Doxjce) : No ; Thomas or Tom was the name com- 

^ •; : monly applied to a tapster; for the sake of the alliteration, it would 

. , , ' . seem,; see the passage cited from Greene under /i’oif/i and lime, 

thought, melancholy t ihifd was begot of thought, iii. 59 ; take tlwuglU, 
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and ({ffilvtion^ yii. 184 ; hut thought will do^t, viL 569 (To this sense 
of thought Malone refers Sho pin'd in iliougltt^ iii. S54 ; but, as Douce 
observes, “ meiancholy” occurs in, the next line). 

thougM-executillg, “Doing execution with rapidity equal to 
thought” (Johnson), vii 294. 

tllOU’rt, thou wert : he quicJc, thou'H i 188. 

^ « tllOU’ St^ ^ him, iii. 365 : To “ thou'' any one, except persons of very 
inferior condition, was formerly considered as a mark of insult. 

thread of mine own life — A, i. 218 : see note 94, i. 251 : In a volmue 
which I published in 1853, 1 observed ; “ In case any future editor 
should still be inclined to make Prospero term Miranda ‘ a third of 
his life’ (the folio having here ‘ third’ =thrid, thread), it may be 
well to remark, that in the language of poetry, from the earliest 
times, a beloved object has always been spoken of , not as the tliml, 
but as the half of another’s life or soul : so Meleager, ag.t<Tv fisu 
ij/vxv^ ; and Horace, animus, dimidmm mm'' [1866. So, too, in prose ; 
“But when I came againe to my selfe, and saw my self e alone in 
that Galley, and the other steering a contrary course, and gone 
cleane out of sight from us, carrying away with them tlie om halfe 
of my iioule [Leonisa], or, to say better, all of it, my hearfc was 
clouded anew,” c^c. Mabbe’s translation of Cervantes’s Exemplarie 
Novells, The Lihcrall Lover, p. 125, ed. 1640.] This remark, how- 
ever, which I still think holds good against the reading of the folio, 
had no weight with the late Joseph Hunter (a lover of subtleties), 
who, in a printed Letter addressed to me, defended that reading, 
attaching to it a ridiculously forced meaning : nor has my remark 
had any influence on the Cambridge Editors, who retain here the 
misprint, or rather the old spelling (due to some scribe probably), 
“third.” 

thread and thruin, ii. : “An expression borrowed from weav- 
ing; the thread being the substance of the warp, the thrum the 
small tuft beyond, where it is tied,” Xares’s Qlos$. 

Thracian /ujfaZ steed$--The,Y. 293 : “ We are told by some of the 
writers on the Trojan story, that the capture of these horses was 
one of the necessary preliminaries to the fate of Troy” (Steetens). 
Thracian pociJ’, 9 — At the, Orpheus, vi. 312. 

Thracian tyrant — The, Poiymestor or Polymnestor, vi. 287 : see 
note 6, vi. 355. 

thrasonical, boastful (from T/2 ?*uso), ii. 207 ; iii 68. 

Three — The ^dcture of We, iii. 346 : “ Shakespeare had in Ms 
thoughts a common sign, in which two wooden heads are exhi- 
bited with this inscription under it, f IFi? M be.’ 

The spectator or reader is supposed to make the third” (Malone) : 
“ The original picture, or sign as it sometimes was, seems to have 
been two fools .... Sometimes, as Mr. Henley has stated, it was 
two asses” (Douce). 
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thrSO-fartMllgS goe$! — Looh^%!Dlmre^^^if, 9 : A» allusion to tile 
ilnfae-fartMEg silver pieces of Queen Elizabeth, which were very 
thin, and had the profile of the sovereign with a rose at the l>ack 
of her head : and we must remember that in Shakespeare's time 
sticking roses in the ear was a conrt'fashion. 
tliree-‘liooped^;of~-jr/i^,* &c. 

throe -incli /<?o/, a fool three inches long (alluding to O-ramio'a 
diminutive size, iii. 150. 

three-raail leetle-^-filUp me wUh n, iv. 326 : A diversion is com- 
mon with boys in Warwickshire and the adjoining counties, on 
finding a toad, to lay a board about two or three feet long, at right 
angles, over a stick about two or three inches diameter. Then 
placing the toad at one end of the board, the other end is struck 
by a bat or large stick, which throws the creature forty or fifty 
feet perpendicular from the earth, and its return in general kills 
it. This is called Filliping the Tocul — A three- man beetle is an 
implement used for driving piles; it is made of a log of %vood, 
about eighteen or twenty inches diameter, and fourteen or fifteen 
inches thick, with one short and two long handles. A man at each 
of the long handles manages the fall of the beetle, and a third 
man, by the short handle, assists in raising it to strike the blow. 
Such an implement was, without doubt, very suitable tovjillqnng 
so corpulent a being as FalstafE’^ (Johnson, the architect). 

three -Baatl songmen^ singers of songs in three parts, iii. 464. 
three -Hook’d, “ Having three corners or angles” (Craven Gloss.) : 
the three-moJe'd laorld, vii. 569. (Compare, in the concluding speech 
,of King Jokn^ “ Come the three corners of the (corld in arms,” &c.) 
three-pence bow'd would hire me^A^ v. 515 : An allusion, as Mr. 
Eairholt observes, to the old custom of ratifying an by 

a bent coin : but there were no three-pences so early as the reign 
of Henry YIII. 

three-pile, three-piled velvet, velvet of the richest and costliest 
kind, iii. 463. 

three-piled, used metaphorically ; see the preceding article : 
thou'rt a three-piled piece.^ i. 448 ; Tliree-piVd hjperholes^ ii. 222 : 
^ i In the former passage tliree-piled seems to mean first-rate,” but 
: j w with a quibbling allusion ; s>m piled : in the second passage Three- 
■ ^ ’ piled is equivalent to “ high-fiown.” 

• , threne, a funeral song, a dirge, viii. 470. 

thrice-crowned gwen of night, iii. 36 : “ Alluding to the triple 
!, character of Proserpine, Cynthia, and Diana” (Johnson). 

S-repnred, thrice-repudfied — thrice purified, vi. 48. 

ehori hnife and a, Co and cut purses in a crowd (purses 
“ worn at the girdle), i. 366 : compare Nor cutpurses 
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tlironged, crowded, pressed : earth is throng'd Bg man's oppression 
(‘^ The earth is oppressed by the injuries which crowd upon her,” 
Boswell), Tiii. 9 ; xi. man throng'd xip (pressed up, drawn together, 
shrunk up ?) with coZJ, viiL 22 ; Here one^ being throng'd^ hears lach, 
Tiii. 327. 

tlirostle, the thrush (properly the song-thrush), iL 289, 351. 

tlirougllfare, a thoroughfare, vii. 641 ; throughfares^ ii. 371. 

tliroiXgMy, thoroughly, i. 214, 270, 358, 513 ; ii. 123, 399 ; iii. 165, 
437 ; V, 558 ; vii. 183, 332, 665, 691. 

throw — You can fool no more money ont of me at tliis^ iii. 386 : Here 
perhaps throio h used with a quibble, — the word meaningboth ‘‘a 
throw of the dice” and “ time” (the latter signification being com- 
mon in our earliest poets). 

thruin : see thread ami thrum. 

thmninied hat^ a hat composed of weaver’s thrums (see thread and 
thrum) or of very coarse woollen cloth, i. 397. 

thllinb at them — I will hite my : see hite my thimh, &c. 

thump, theUy and I fee, ii. 184 ; thumped him lolth thy hird-holt, ii. 
197 : “ Thumping was a technical term in shooting, applied to the 
stroke of the bullet or arrow” (Halliwell). 

thuudor-StOIie, vi. 627 ; vii. 703 ; Are there no stones in heami 
But loliat serve for the thunder f vii. 4G6 : “ Thunder- stone. The 
same as thunderbolt ; both formed upon an erroneous fancy, that 
the destruction occasioned by lightning was effected by some solid 
body.” Nares’s Gloss. : “ The thunder-stone is the imaginary pro- 
duct of the thunder, which the ancients called Brontla, mentioned 
by Pliny (N. IL xxxvii. 10) as a species of gem, and as that which, 
falling with the lightning, does the mischief. It is the fossil com- 
monly called the Eelemnite, or Finger-stone, and now known, to 
be a shell” (Craik). 

thwart, perverse, vii. 271. 

Tib, a low, common woman (‘‘ A tib, midier sordlda." Coles’s Led. and 
-Ew/jZ. Dkf.), iii. 228 ; viii. 60. 

tice, to entice, iii. 432 j tldd, vi. 304. 

tick-tack, properly, a game at tables, a sort of backgammon, i. 
452: ‘‘‘ Jouer au trie- trad is used in French in a wanton sense” 
(Malone). (In Weaver’s Lusty Juuentus, Hipocrisye, seeing Lusty 
Juuentus kiss Abhominable Lyuing, says, 

*• What a Inirly burly is here t 
Smicke smacke, and all thys gero ! 

You well [will] to tyche tahe, I fere, 

Yf thou had tyme.’’ Sig, n i verso, ed. 4to, u. d.) 

tickle, tottering, unsteady : thy head stands so tickle on thy shoul- 
ders, i. 452 ; the state of Normandy Stands on a tickle point, v. 114. 
VOL. IX. GO 
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'timely-parted y. 157 : Hem, as frequently in our early 

■writers, the word ghost signifies “ a dead body “A ^i??^c?y-pa^ted 
ghost means a lody that has become inanimate in the common 
course of nature ; to which violence has not brought a timeless end. 
The opposition is plainly marked afterwards by the words ‘As 
guilty of Duke Humphrey’s ” (Malone); ‘'It has 
been very plausibly suggested that signifies inx^^oper ttrfie, 

as opposed to timeless; yet in this place it seems to mean ecfrhj, 
recently^ oieioh/^ (Douce). (That the word ghost continued to be 
used in the sense of “ dead body” long after Shakespeare’s days is 
•shown by the following lines ; 

“ IVliat stranger who had seen thy shriv’led skin, 

Thj^ thin, pale, gastly face, would not have been 
Conceited he had seen a ghost V th’ hed, 

New risen from the grave, not lately dead?” 

An ‘Elegie on the death of Mr, Frea)\ TlookQB'^B 

Amanda, 1653, xn 207 [107].) 

time-pleaser, “ one who complies with prevailing opinions what- 
ever they be” (Johnson’s Diet), iii. 350 ; Time-pleasers, vi. 180. 
tinot, colour, dye, stain : As tcill not leave their finct, vii. 1G9 ; Uue 
of heaveti's 02 vn tinct, vii. 659. 

tinct, tincture, the grand elixir of the alchemists : the ilnct and mul- 
tiplying medicine, iii. 279 ; that great medicine hath With Ms tinct 
gilded thee, vii. 511 (see medicine hath With, &c.). 

■.tinctures, stains— Great Quen shall press For, vi. : ^^Tinctnre^ 
and stams are understood both by Malone and Steevens as carrying 
an allusion to the x>ractice of persons dipping their handkerchiefs 
in the blood of those whom they regarded as martyrs. And it must 
be confessed that the general strain of the passage, and more 
especially the expression ‘shall press for tinctures,’ &c., will not 
easily allow ns to reject this interpretation. Yet does it not make 
the speaker assign to Osesar by implication the Very kind of death 
Oalphurnia’s apprehension of which he professes to regard as vi- 
sionary? The pressing for tinctures and stains, it is true, would 
be a confutation of so much of Calphurnia’s dream as seemed to 
imply that the Boman people would be delighted with his death ; 

‘ Many lusty Bomans 

Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it.’ 

Do we refine too much in supposing that this inconsistency be- 
tween the purpose and the language of Decius is intended by the 
poet, and that in this brief dialogue between him and Ga3sar, in 
which the latter suffers himself to be so easily won over, — pei"- 
suaded and relieved by the very words that ought naturally to 
have confirmed his fears, — we are to feel the presence of an un- 
seen power driving on both the unconscious prophet and the 
blinded victim ?” (Ckaik.) 

tire, to pull, to tear, to seize eagerly, to feed ravenously ; often used 
metaphorically (a term in falconry, and frequently applied to other 




birds of prey, m well as to hawks : Pr. fimr) : Tire em ihe/M, nf 
me mid o/my mn,r. 242; And in Mh iriii Ida wHfn! q/r le ti/d 
(‘^glutted;’ StEEVBHS), viil 2^ ; Tires wiih her hmk m/mflffrr, 
fluh^ and honB>f yiii, 241 ; disedg^d hy her That nmr ihim tlTrf (m» %ii. 

G81 ; U])on that were my tkonghfti tiring^ yL 544. 

til*6, to^ attire j the tired horse (tlio horse adorned with ribbons or 
trappings), ii. 196: Farmer chose to fancy that Baiikess horse 
(see horse--The dancing) is here alinded to. 

tire, an attire, a dress : in that tire Shall Master Skmkr Bieal ioy Man 
aiLwjj i. 403. 

tire, a head-dress : If I had aneJi a tire, L 316 ; any fire of Votetian 
admittance, i. 382 ; I lihe the new tire tcitlda, ii. 114; my tires and 
mantles, Yii. 525. 

tire about you-Ricl, viii. 39 : qy. does tire here mean bed-clotbos 

(cTTpd'iiara) ? 

tire-valiant— r7/(?, Some sort of fanciful head-dress, i. 382. 
t^ing-house, attiring-honse,— dressing-room of a theatre, ii. 283. 

tithing to UtMng—From, to. 302: “A tithing is a division of a 
place, a district ; the same in the country as a ward in the city” 
(Steetens). 

title-leaf— to a, iv. .316 ; “ la the time of our poet, the title- 
p^e to an elegy, as well as every intermediate leaf, was totally 

^ -rf I ^ that the title-page exhi- 

bited the title m white letters on a black ground : the intermediate 
leaves were, of course, quite black. 

to, a prefc very common in our earliest writers : And, fairg-Jike, to- 
mdi the nnclmn hnight, i. 402 ; And all to-toM>le, viii'. 39 ; the node 
to-bless your honour! viii. 6G ; It wan not she that call'd him all to- 
viii. 2^ : » To, in composition with verbs, is usually aug- 
meniative, but sometimes pleonastic." Madden’s Glosmry to Have- 
° . y sentences when all precedes to, some editors 

pnni all-to; but wrongly: “It is a mistake to suppose that in 
these instances all is coupled with to, and that it becomes equi- 
vdent to ommm from being thus conjoined. It would have this 
seMe quite as much xf to did not follow ; as, ail tattmd and torn, 
llforlom ; and it is no more coupled with to than with bo in all 

. - , besmeared In such expressions as all to tome, all to broke, the to 
connected with the following participle as a prefix ; and fre- 
;,quently occurs without being preceded by all, not only in old 

“Ml" Bo«®her’s Glossary of Arch, and Frm,. Words, sub 

1 1 tl!i! i 1 ii^ Wd to-rente 
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i He was all with "bMe. 

Tyll bothe Ms shynnes he all 

The Frcre and the Bitson’s Anc, Fo}). Foctnj^ 
pp. 45, 54, ed, 183$ : 

I but did them all to-draw and hang 

I and all both lime and stoae.” 

! in Percy’s Folio Ms., 

printed for the Early English Text Societyj vol. i. pp* 434, 436). 

to, compared with : There is no woe to his correction^ Nor to his service 
no such joy on earth ! i. 284 ; mtich too little . . . . his great loortJd- 
ness, ii. 177 ; undervalidd to Cato^s daughter^ ii. 349 ; nndervaluhl to 
tried gold, ii. 371 ; To the dark house and the detested wife, iii. 237 ; 
No loay to that, for loeahness, tohieh she enterHl, v. 43 ; these are lut 
siaitches to ’m, v. 568 ; to this preservative, of no better report, &c. 
vi. 162 ; Impostors to true fear, vii. 40 ; no life to ours, vii. 677. 

to, in addition to : to his shape, were heir to all this land, iv. 9 ; Fierce 
to their shill, and to their fierceness valiant, yL G; to that dauntless 
i temper of his mind, Yii. 32. 

to, the exclamation of ploughmen to their draught-oxen : to, Achilles I 
to, Ajax /to I vi. 30. 

toad, ugly and venomous, 'wears yet a ptrecious jewel in Ills head — The, 

' iii. 20 : The belief that the head of the toad contained a stone 

possessing great medicinal virtues was among the vulgar errors of 
Shakespeare’s time : this might be shown by many quotations from 
our early writers, who treat the subject with perfect seriousness : 
the “ precious jewel” in question was known by the name of the 
toad-stone. 

•toast, bread scorched and put into liquor : put a toast inlt, i. 389 ; a 
toast for Neptune, vi. 18. 

toasts-aild-blitter, iv. 268 : “This term of contempt is used in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wit loithout Honey [act v. sc. 2] ; ^ They 
love young toasts ami butter, Bowbell suckers’” (Steeyens). 

tod, twenty-eight pounds of wool : every tod yields, &c. iii. 403. 

to&B—Every leven wether, Every eleven wethers produce a tod, that 
is, twenty-eight pounds, of wool, iii. 463. 

toge, a gown, a robe (Lat. toga), vi. 174. 

toged, gowned, robed, vii. 376. 

%o\bicl/ 6. pestilence— The, The spotted pestilence (spots on the body, 
which denoted the infection of the plague, being called iohcns), vii. 
552 : compare death Aolmis ofH — The, and Lord's tokens — The, 

toll,, to take toll, to collect, iv. 33. 

toll him, iii. 280 : see note 210 , iii. 319. 

Tom Drum — Good: see Drum's entertainment — John, 
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Tom o’ Bedlam, vii. 261 ; Bedlam beggars, ti). 283 ; poor Tom, viL 
283, 299 (twice), 300, 302 (twice), 306, 307, 314 (three times) ; 
Tom's a-cold, vii. 300 (twice), 302, 313 ; the Bedkm, vii. 312 ; }mor 
mad Tom, vii. 313 : Toms o’ Bedlam, or Poor Toms, or Bedlams, 
or Bedlam beggars, or Abraham-men, were sturdy vagabonds, who, 
in the days of Shakespeare, were to bo found in various parts 
of Ingland : “ These Abraham men be those that fayn themsolues 
to haue bene mad, and haue bene kept cither in Eethclem, or in 
some other prysoa a good time, and not one amongst twenty that 
euer came in prison for any such cause : yet will they say how pity- 
ously and moste extremely they haue bene beaten and dealt with 
all. &me of these be mery and very pleasaunt, they will daunco 
and sing, some others be as colde and reasonable to talke withall. 
These begge money, eyther when they come at faimoures houses, 
they will demannd baken, eyther cheese, or wool, or any thinge 
that IS worth money, and if they espye small company within, they 
will with firce countenannee demaunde somewhat. Where for feare 
the maydes will gine them largely to be ryd of them,” &o. Har- 
man’s Caiieat or Wareningfw Common Cursetors, &c. 1573, cap. Lv. 
p. 29, reprint 1814 : “ Of all the mad rascalls (that are of this wing) 
the Abraham-man is the most pbantastick : The fellow (quoth this 
old Lady of the Lake vnto me) that sat halfe naked (at table to 
day) from the girdle vpward, is the best Abraham-man that onor 
^me to my bouse, & the notablest viUaine : he sweares ho hath 
bin in Bedlam, and will talke frantiokly of purpose ; yon see pinues 
stuck in sundry places of his naked flesh, especiaUy in his armes 
which paine hee gladly puts himselfe to (beeing indeedo no tor- 
- ment at all, his skin is either so dead with some fowle disease or 
^ haidned with weather), onely to make you beleeue he is out of 
his wits : he calls himselfe by the name of Poore Tom, and oom- 
mmg neere any body, (ayes out, Poore Tom is a cold. Of these 
Abraham men some be exceeding mery, and doe nothing but sino- 
songs, fashwned out of their owne braines ; some will dance, othert 
will doe nothing but either laugh or weepe ; others are dogged and 
so s^en both 3“ looke and speech, that spying but small company 

through feare to gme them what they demannd, which is com- 
monly bacon, or some thing that wiU yeelde ready mony. The 
Tpright-man and the Rogue are not terribler enemies to poultry 

, : ^ D 2, ed. 1608 : The following account from Aubrey’s unpublished 
<fWMire was, I believe, first cited by^D’Israeli 
M , m hm (hr^^^escf Literature,- I now give it as quoted by Mr 
: ; ; ! “ TiU the breakkg out i tte 

' ' ■ tI^ ^ -Bertas did trauell about the countery. 

i ; & J»een poore distracted men that had been putt into 


d on their left arm an armilla of 
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tinn, printed in some workes, about four xnclies long ; they could 
not get it off : they wore about their necks a great horn of an oxe 
in a string or bawdric, which, when they came to an house for 
almes, they did wind; and they did putt the drink given them into 
this horn, whereto they did putt a stopple. Since the warres I doe 
not remember to have seen any one of them A later hand has 
added, I have seen them in Worcestershire within these thirty 
years, 175G.’’ 

tomboys 5 coarse strumpets, vii. 654. 

tongs and tlie hones — Tlie^ ii. 305 : The music oi the tongs was pro- 
duced, I believe, by striking them with a key, w’^hile the bones were 
played upon by rattling them between the fingers. 

tOBgllB, to talk, to prate: smh stuff as madmen Tongue^ and hixdn 
not^ vii, 719. 

tongue, to chide, to rate: JIoio might she tongue me! i. 504. 

too much for him — I toill not tahe^ L 204: Too much means auy suni^ 
ever so mucld^ (Steevens) : “ I will get as much for him as I can” 
(Boswell). 

took toy : see second toy. 

toothpick — lie and Ids^ iv. 10 : TootJipichs (said to have been in- 
vented in Italy) were ostentatiously used by those who had tra- 
velled or -who affected foreign fashions. 

top — Parish: see parish- tojn 

top, to rise above, to surpass: to top Machethy-vii, 55; top the legiti- 
matCj vii. 258 ; ioj) extremity^ vii. 342 ; topp'd my thoiujhf vii. 189 ; 
topping all others in boasting^ vi. 159. 

top, to prune; lihe to groves, being top)pd, viiL 16. 

topless, supreme, without superior, vi. 20. 

topple, to tumble, to fall down : Though castles topple on their 
warders' heads, vii. 47 ; the deficient sigfd Topple dovm headlong, 
vii. 322 ; to re^id, And all to -topple (see first to'), viii. 39 ; down 
topples she, iL 

topple, to make to tumble, to throw down ; md topples down Steeples 
and moss-grown towers, iv. 247. 

torch — Give me a, vi. 401 ; A torch for ibid. : see the next article. 

torch-bearer, ii. 366 (twice), 369; torch-hearers,il?M: It would 
seem that no masque (at least if performed by night) was complete 
without torch-bearers: Steevens aptly quotes from Bekker's and 
Webster’s Westioard Ho ; “ He is just like a torch-hearer to maskers ; 
he wears good clothes, and is ranked in good company, but he doth 
nothing.” Webster’s Worhs, p. 213, ed. Byce, 1857. 

tor char, torch-bearer, — the sun, iii. 227. 





3 in the aire, 
enough she toure&J'* 

i Poem, p. 73, ed. 1633 
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tortive, twisted, vi. 17. 

toS8-Gfoo<7 enough to, Good enongh to toss upon pikes, ir. 269. 

foHc7i,v.419; fj t/mu (ouch of hearts, 

touch, trae metal, tried qnaUties : Mgfrmuh of >,ohk touch, vi. 2til . 
tOUCll, a feat : 0 hram touch ^ ii. 293. 

T’ Ofthnr affUrUous 

TTeV 1.289; mtouchnfconsangumlL^i GO ■ 

He ^omu the mtuml touch, vii. 51 ; a (ouch more L, 

ar ar “• 

touch, a trait ; the touches dearest priz'd, iii. 40 • %)y„p r,,-pt„ i i 
of my daughter's favour, iii. 72. ’ 

*°«t’ “■'“ ” ^ • « ”/j- ««*■&., .. 

touch, he dies for't viii 162 7“ TT« ^ 

to- Ool.;'.toi£,fo“ “• t«„d,, 

touch, to test by the touchstone : a suit Where h? Tm^nn i 

IT. 31 , they Have all lean touch'd, and found lose metal, vi S ’ 
touse, to poU, to pluck, to tear, to draw, i. 515 ; iii. 487. 

,°S: “L!TStlJ?*r288”7,*;“' 

: ! 'iTZ^sifi rsr. if" - 

■ iife «/•!». !.«, i. tt, .i*,f S'Jij™- “”«<> i 

aeTj/, towers iv fift rj-i, \ ,V ^ ^ 

■ those nUer C*^! L SI? 

• : ’B'oohe ofFaCZ 7 m “•” 

: : i^oodjdr^ aud speafiglftS. ?:r’ 
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compare, too, a passage of Milion, which some of his editox^ have 
misunderstood; 

The bird of Jove, stoopt from his aerie tour [airy tower], 

Two birds of gayest plume before Mm drove,” 

Pirn Zoift, B, xL 1S5). 

toy, a trifle : a ioy^ a thing of no regard^ y, bi ; Emh tog neeim 
logue to some great amks^ vii. 180; UUh lij such iogs^ i. 269 ; 
Immoinent togs, vii. 591 ; lameiiiing togSyVii, 700. 

toy, a fancy, a freak of imagination : If no mconsiant toy^ nor tco- 
manish fear, vi. 452 ; the hot horse, hot as fire, Tooh toy (became 
freakish, began to play tricks) at this, viii. 208 ; fairy toys (“odd 
stories, silly tales,” Johnson’s Diet), ii. 312 ; suck-like toys as these, 
V. 353,* toys of desperation, vii. 121. 

toys, “ rumours, idle reports” (Steevens), “ or tricks, devices, «S:c. 
for Shakespeare uses the word with great latitude” (Staunton) : 
Therds toys abroad, iv. 11 : qy. is this equivalent to “ There are 
strange things going on” ? 

trace, to follow: all niyjoy Trace the conjmiction! v. 532 ; all unfor- 
tunate souls That trace (succeed) Mm in Ms line, vii. 50. 

tract of every thing Would by a gooa dkeourser lose some life, Which 
actlonk self ivas tongue to-^The, “ The course of these triumphs and 
pleasures, however well related, must lose in the description part 
of that spirit and energy which were expressed in the real action” 
(Johnson), v. 485. 

trade, resort, traffle, general : Borne tociy of common trade, iv. 
152 ; trade of danger, iv, 319 ; in the gap and trade (“ the practised 
method, the general course,” Johnson) of mpre preferments, v. 556. 

trade, business, dealing : if your trade he to her, iii. 362 ; Have you 
any further trade ivith us? vii. 162. 

traded, practised, versed, experienced, iv. 60 ; vi. 32. 

tradition, /om, and ceremonious duty,i\\ 146: see note 74, iv. 193. 
tradneement, calumny, vi. 155. 

trafidc is sheets, &c, — My, iii. 463 : “ Autolycus means, that his prac- 
tice was to steal sheets and large pieces of linen, leaving the 
smaller pieces for the kites to build with” (M!alone) : see lesser 
linen, &c. 

trains, artifices, stratagems : Macheth hy many of these trains hath 

sought, &Q. Yii. 

trammel wp the consequence^ a)ul catch, With his surcease, success — 
If th assassination Could, If the assassination could tie up, or net 
up, the consequences of it, and, along with its cessation, stop, or 
conclusion, catch success, vii. 18 (A trammel means both a kind of 
draw-net and a contrivance for teaching horses to pace or amble). 

tranect, ii. 301.: see note 64, ii. 424. 
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tranquillity, iv. 225 : see note 36 , iv. 293, 

translate, to transform, to change : Irandafe thy lift Inhi <k(ith. iii. 

%1 ; immlate Mb maliee tmcanh you into xL 177 ; i/if/firve of 
honesty can translate beauty into his likeness^ vii, 15h ; Jltc rtri III 
gim to he to you immlaied^ ii. 270 ; hUss thee ! thou art imuHiaied^ 

ii. 280 ; sweet Fymmm tmmlated^ ii, 202 ; prtsmi darts mid 
mnts Tratislates hk rimls^ xL 509. 

transport, to remove from tliis world to tlio next : to immjMrri 
Mm in the viind he is Were dumnahle^ i. 501 ; Out tf douht he k 
transported^ ii. 310. 

trasll, a wortliless person : iMs poor tradi of Venice^ xiL 403 (but see 
note 37 j vii. 478) ; I do susjieci this trash (-■- strumpet), vii. 457. 
(With the second of the above passages compare 

“ I heare saj there’s a whore here that draws wine, 

And I would see the trash 

Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West, First Part, p. 35, cd. 1031.) 

trESll, to check the pace of a too forward hound by means of a 
trash; which — whether a strap, a rope dragging loose on the 
ground, or a weight— was fastened to his neck : llanh Jlernman^ 

iii. 106 (see note 3 , iii. 181) ; this poor trash o/Veniee, whom I trash 
For Ms quick hunting^ vii. 403. 

trasil for overlopinng — Who f advance^ and lolio Jb, i, 170 : To 
trashy as Dr. Warburton observes, is to cut away the superfluities. 
This word I have met with in books containing directions for 
gardeners, published in the time of Queen Elizabeth [?]. The pre- 
sent explanation may be countenanced by the folio%ving passage 
in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, b. x. eh. 57 ; 

* Who suflreth none by might, by wealth or blood to overUrpp, 

Himself gives all preferment, and whom listeth him doth Zop,’ 

Again, in our author's King Richard IL [act iii. sc. 4 ] ; 

^ Go thou, and, like an executioner, 

; ' Cut off the heads of too-fast-growing sprays, 

; ' ^ ^ That look too lofty in our commonwealth.’ ” (Steeyens): 

. I ^ It may be added, that in Bavenant and Biyden's alteration of 
x ^ i I The Tempest, the passage now in question runs thus, 

3. ^ “ whom to advance, 

h } 1 1 ^ ' Or for over- topping 

; : : ’ “To trash .... In [the present passage of] The TemjJest, from 
: : ! : being joined with overtopping, it has been supposed to allude to 
' ^ s; ; ; trees 5 but if yto examine the context, no such violent 

i U i ! suggested. Pro^ero says that his brother, 

: ^4^7^ deputed to Mm, became 

’’ 'i 1 llil i b t I'iil U' ^ H i i ' ’ bow to grant suits, 

7' i ! IIIII I ; *t I advance, and whom 
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It stands, therefore, opposed only to aclmnee^ and seems to mean 
no more than that those who were too forward, he kejit haclc ^ — did 
not advance. To cut them o:d* would have been a measure to 

create alarm I conceive, therefore, that it is a hunting term, 

for checking or stopping the dogs, when too forward [see the pre- 
ceding article],” &c. IJ^ares’s Gloss. : “ Tmsh, to shred or lop. .... 
Overrun, overshoot, oversH^p, are terms in hunting ; overtop never. 
.... Trash occurs as a verb in the sense above given, act i. sc. 2 
of The Tempest^ ‘Who t’ advance, and who to trash for over- 
topping/ I have never met with the verb in that sense elsewhere, 
but overtop is evermore the appropriate term in arboriculture. To 
quote examples of that is needless. Of it metaphorically applied, 
just as in Shakspeare, take the following example ; ‘ Of those 
three estates, which swayeth most, that in a manner doth overioj) 
the rest, and like a foregrown member depriveth the other of their 
proportion of growth.’ Andrewes’ Sermons, vol. v. p. 177, Lih. Ang.- 
Cath. TheoL Have we not the substantive trash in the sense of 
shreddings, at p. 542, book iii. of a Discourse of Forest Trees, by 
John Evelyn ? The extract that contains the word is this ; ‘ Fag- 
gots to be every stick of three feet in length, excepting only one 
stick of one foot long, to harden and wedge the binding of it ; 
this to prevent the abuse, too much practised, of filling the middle 
part and ends with ir<tsh and short sticks, which had been omitted 
in the former statute.’ .... Trash no one denies to be a kennel 
term for hampering a dog, but it does not presently follow that 
the word bore no other signification ; indeed there is no more 
fruitful mother of confusion than homonomy” (Areowsmith, 
Notes and Queries, First Series, vol. vii. p. 56C) : “ In my [pre- 
ceding] note on the word trash, I said (somewhat too poremp- 
torily), that overtop was not even a hunting term. At the moment 
I had forgotten the following passage ; ‘ Therefore I would per- 
swade all lovers of hunting to get two or three couple of tryed 
hounds, and once or twice a week to follow after them a train- 
scent ; and when he is able to top them on all sorts of earth, and 
to endure heats and colds stoutly, then he may the better relie on 
his speed and toughness.’ The Hunting -horse, chap. vii. p. 71, Ox- 
ford, 1685” (Arrowsmith, Notes and Queries, First Series, vol. viii. 

p, 121). 

travel ?—Eoiv chances it they, vii. 140 : Here travel is equivalent 
to the modern term “ stroll.” 

traverse, athwart the heart of Ids lover, d:c. — Dreahs thern bravely, 
quite: see break cross, &c. 

traverse, (a term in fencing) to use a posture of opposition, or to 
oppose a movement : to see thee traverse, i, 373. 

traverse, (a military term) to march (“ ‘ Traversa' (says Ballokar), 
‘ to march up and down, or to move the feet with proportion, as 
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TRATERS’D—TEIBULATION. 
in dating ,’« Mawhe) : I/old, Wart, tmvo-»B; Ifm-, i/am, thm iv 

traversed «ms, crossed amis, vl 573 . 

^ cards, played witli dice as tvell iig wi 

■treaciierSj traitor®, ril 201 . 

treasury, treasure : a ,mss ofmbU,- „ io.> ; 

sums, iv. 429. 

treaties, entreaties, 

Trebles thee (ier~—I ( 

too, if heed me; which to do, i. 199 
to me as an obscure one. Tbe 

must put on more tban y 

to pay a proper attention to m 
bestow, it will ia the end make'v 
13 already brother to the throne 
tonic’s contrivance, would be 
greatness) thrice the 
be trebled o’er” (Steevens). 

trench, to cut, to carve : trenched, I 301 : vii 39 - viii 27 1 • /h. .r. 
trenchant, cutting, sharp, vi. 553. 

^ncher-knight, one who holds a trencher, a parasite, ii. 224. 

5G9: TheaRSofi IbeKetr,?^^^' v. 

one of the characters in Jon<ior,’ PHntamoal congregations : 

Wholesome, a pastor of Amsterdam ■”^*^”*^*m* i^ed “ Trihulation- 
that “ within the memorv of topti ’ White notices 

■common name among Rew Enrian^T -r ‘Tribulation’ was a 
Steevens observes • ‘^I ran p. f ^ famihes of Puritan descent 
the most clamoror; theSe turbulence of 

of Puritanism against snrpIicL an?L"SSt’'^ 1“®' 

.tempestuous zeal aL ^n lit • “ by 

nTribulatl of ToXS^i^^Sr f?- T 
'■Sitont tihe tnrbnipnf .nS • i • ^ Ijimbs of Limehouse’ are 

aedience at a p^SuIe forth^' "tf 


supplications, -vii. 554. 

am imre serious than my custom : you Must hr s„ 
“ This pa.ssage is represented 
meaning of it seems to be— ‘ You 
your usual seriousness, if you are disposed 
■” my proposal ; which attention if you 
' i you thrice what you are.’ Sebastian 
-e; but, being made a king by An- 
(according to our author’s idea of 
man he was before. Ei this sense he would 
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hill,” and assuredly not those of the youths that thunder at a 
play-house.” (Here Steevens cites from Skelton's 

“ Some fall to My them selfe for to spyll, 

And some fall prechynge on [at the] Toure EylV^ 

Tror/iS, yoL i. p. 295, etl. Dyce ; 

and evidently supposes that ^*soine fall prechynge at the Toure 
Hyil” means “ some set up for preachers on Tower-Mils” while it 
really means “some finish their course by being executed on 
Tower-hill, where, in their last moments, they make an exliorta*- 
tion to the reprobate.”) 

tribunal jMb, vi. 334 : Perhaps the Clown means, as Hanmer con - 
jectureSj trihimm %)lebk» 

trick, a peculiarity: every line and trick of his sweet famtir, iii 209 ; 
The trick ofsfrovm^ hi 446 ; ii tricJ^ of Cmiir-de-liorik/ace^ ; 
'a 'villanoiis trick of iliine eye, The trick of that voice, vii. 

325. (This is properly an heraldic term, meaning a delineation 
of arms, in which the colours are distinguished by their technical 
marks, without any colour being laid on : see mj 31 ernoir of Shake-' 
sjoeare, p. 21, note 2 j,) 

trick, a course, a manner, a habit : I spoke It hut according to the 
trick, i. 520 ; It is our trick, vii. 192. 

trick, “knack, faculty” (Caldecott) : an we had the irick to sedi, 
vii. 194. 

trick, a toy, a puppet : a plncTdd thing ; yea, a very trick For tlmn ta 
play at will, iii. 43G : compare thing — xi. 

trick tqy teith new-tuned oaths, deck out, adorn wuth, &c. iv. 461 : pro- 
perly an heraldic term ; see first 

trick’d With blood of fathers, &o. — Horridly, vii. 143: Here if icZM 
is equivalent to “ painted, smeared properly an heraldic term ; 
see first trick, 

tricking, decoration, dresses, i. 403 : see first irick, 
tricksy, clever, adroit, dextrous : My tricksy sphitf i. 233, 
tricksy, quaint, affected: a tricksy word, il 394. 
trifle, a phantom : some enchanted trifie, i, 229. 

;trifie.,: to make trifiing, of no importance : Hath trifled former know- 
ings, vii. 29. 

Trigon — The fiery, iv. 348: Trigonmt igneinn is the astronomical 

[astrological] term when the [three] upper planets meet in a fiery 
sign” (Ste evens) : Trigon, triangle: “When the three superior 
planets met in Aries, Leo, or Sagittarius, they formed a fiery irl- 
1 gonl Kares’s Gloss, 

I trill’d, trickled, vii. 318. 

trip and (JO, ii. 196 ; Mr. Chappell remarks that this— the name of 
I a favourite morris-dance-— “ seems to have become a proverbial 
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tropically, figuratiwly, ml m. 
trot, an old woman, iii 123, 

trow, to think, to conceive, to believe, — with the pronouns I or 
sometimes understood (*‘ To trow, wgim, puto:' Coles s Lai. and 
Eng, Diet,), I 358, 361 ; ii 115, 219; iii. 40, 121, 125 ; iv. 128; v. 
68, 489 ; vL 398, 425 ; vii. 269, Troafst, v. 140, 308 ; immeBL 
vii.266. 

trowel — Laid on iclih a, iii. 11 : Bay has That was laid on with a 
trowel.” Proverhs, p. 70, ed. 1768. 

Troy — The hope of, v. 253 : Hector, of course, is meant, 
truant^ to play the truant, ii 26. 
tTUCB^-Tahe a: Beetaheatrucey&c, 
truckle-bed : see standing -hedy&o, 

true, honest (a true man formerly signifying an honest man,” in 
opposition to a iliief) : Then sag if they he true, i. 234 ; every true 
mail's agjparel fits your thief, i. 494; if you meet a thief, you may 
suspect him to he no true man, ii. 110 ; A true man or a thief, 

ii. 202 ; that ever cried ‘ stand' to a true man, iv. 212 ; as I am a 
true man . . . as you are a false thief, iv. 226; to turn true man, 
ibid. ; The thieves have hound the true men, iv. 228 ; the Mood of 
true men, iv. 240 ; So true men yield, tvith rohhers so o'ermatcidd, v. 
248 ; tlw'e is no time so miserable hut a man may he true, vi. 563 ; 

I am no true man, vi. 624 ; Which makes the true man Ull% ami 
saves the thief, vii. 662 ; Biclipiveys make true, men thieves, viii. 263. 

triie-peniiy, vii. 12G : Forby, in his Yocah, of East xinglia, gives 
“ Truc-penmj, generally ‘ Old truepenny,’ as it occurs in Sir. Hamlet 
[a mistake, — but old True-penny” occurs in Marston’s Malcontent} 
... Its present meaning is, hearty old fellow ; staunch and trusty ; 
true to his purpose or pledge.” (‘‘It [‘true-penny’] is, as I learn 
from Mr. Pryme, Mr. Kennedy of SheflSeld, and other authorities, 
a mining term, and signifies a particular indication in the soil of 
the direction in which ore is to be found,” Colliee). 

trunclieoil, to beat with a truncheon or club, iv. 344. 
trilliclieoiiersj persons armed with truncheons or clubs, v. 509. 
trundle -tail 5 a curly-tailed dog, vii. 307. 
trunk sleeve, a large, wide sleeve, iii. 163. 

•trust, Like a ffond J>areni, did beget of Mm A falsehood, See—Uy, i. 
180 : AUuding to the observation, that a father above the com- 
mon rate of men has commonly a son below it. Heroum fiUl no.eie” 

(Johnson). 

try, a trial, a test, vi. 566. 

hVY unfit maiiKourse, To: see main- course, &c. 
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*ou turn you will niurn 
Of any constant man^ 


the sooner^ 
ii. B8G. 


tmib — u Ursetf hi tks, I 4B&; the pQwhrmg^uh nf infwmy^ it. 
4S6 ; smson the $lmm for ti. 552 : AlluRfeiis to tlio process 

of (TOng the luen venerea by sweating (E. Holme calk it “ par- 
boiling,”— see scald such chickens, &c.) in a hoatod tub for a cou- 
sMerable time, during which the patient was to observe strict 

alistineuce. 

ttl*b«fsst — TliCf vi 552 : see the preceding' article, 
tuck, a rapier, iii, 373 ; iv. 238, 

tucket, a certain set of notes on tlie trumpet, a flonmli (Ital. itw-- 
cata)^ ii 411 ; iii. 249 ; tH, 289 ; itickehsomnet (the sonndiiiff. the 

signal, of the tucket), iy, 478. 

tuition, protection, ii. 81. 

Tully’s Orator, vi. 323: “TuDy’s Treatise on chquenre, addressed 
to Brutus, and entitled Orator" (SIalone). 

tumbler’s hoop— Ami wear his colours like a, ii. 187 : “ Tumblers’ 
hoops are to this day bound round with ribbons of various co- 
lours” (Haeeis). 

tun-dish., a wooden funnel, i. 488. 

Vii. 

Wb : The idea of a giant was, among tbe readers of romances, 

■1 Yl *"! readers of those times, always confounded 

With that of a Saracen” (Johnson). 

Twk Gretjoiy, iv. 282 : “Meaning Gregory the Seventh, called Hilde- 
brand. _ This furious friar surmounted almost invincible obstacles 
^ to depnve the Emperor of his right of investiture of bishops, which 
• ’ hiB predecessors had long attempted in vain. Vox, in his History, 
hath made Gregory so odious, that I don’t doubt but the good 
Protestants of that time were well pleased to hear him thus cha- 
^terised, M uniting the attributes of their two great enemies, the 
lurk and Pope, m one” (Waebheton). 

Tlirk, that two-and-ffty Unydoms hath, &o.~The, v. G5 : “ Alludino- 
probably to the ostentatious letter of Sultan Solyman the Magnk 
ficent to the Emperor Ferdinand, 1562; in which all the Grand 

; ' ' «/»< 

■'« “»”»>;» for a Aaag, of cooSlioa or 

if«8*%er’a Works, vol. ii. p. 222, ed. 
81S) : %f the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me, vii. ISO • an 
■' you he not turned Turk, ih llS. ’ 

i^^lygrbod, vii. 283 : see note s®, vii. 356. 
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I turn, to retorn : ium timu m more To $eek a Umwj hi mr tirritorf}^ 

I iii, 36 ; Ere from Ikk war tlmu turn a conqueror^ T. 429 ; turrq mih 

I Mm till I turn again^ vi. 346. 

turn Mb gmlle^Me Mows how io : see girdie^IIe kiww,% &c. | 

Turn-bulLstreet, iv. 362 : Properly TummiM-Bireef near Clerk- 1 

enwell ; a street notorions as the residence of prostitutes. ‘ Saint I 

John’s street© is on both sides replenished with buildings up to I 

Ciarkenwell ; on the left hand of which street© lyeth a lane called ^ 

Gow-crosse of a cross© some time standing there, which lane tnrneth | 

downe to another lane called Tnrnemili streete, which stretcheth 
np to the west side of Ciarkenwell, and was called Tnmemill 
streete for such cause as is afore declared,’ Siow*s Survag of Lon- | 

don^ 1618, p. 816. Stow here refers to a previous statement, to the 
effect that it had its name from a river or brook formerly there, 
whereon stood several mills” (Halliwell). 

turq[UOise— it my^ ii. 379 : Shylock valued his turquoise, not | 

only as being the gift of Leah, but on account of the imaginary | 

virtues ascribed to the stone ; which was supposed to become pale 
or to brighten according as the health of the wearer was bad or 
good. 

tW6lVG scorcj twelve score yanh (noifeet') ; cts easy as a cannon will J 

shoot 2>oint-hlanh twelve score^ i. 379 ; his death will he a inarch of i 

tioelve-scoiw (“It will kill him to march so far as twelve-score ; 

yards,” Johnson), iv. 246; 'a would have clapped 'V the clout at 
twelve score (he would have hit the clout at twelve score yards ; 
see clout) ^ iv. 356. 

twiggan, made of, or cased in, twigs or wicker-work, vii, 407. 

twink, a twinkling of the eye, i. 219 ; iii. 137. 

twinn’d, like as twins : the twinnUd stones Upon the number^! leach. 

vii. 651. ■ ■ ■■ 1 

twiro, to peep out, to gleam or appear at intervals, viii. 303. 

two of the firsts like coats m heraldry^ Due hut io one^ ami crownkl vjith 
one cres% ii. 297 : “ It may be doubted whether this passage has 
been rightly explained, and whether the commentators have not 
given Shakspeare credit for more skill in heraldry than he really j 

possessed, or at least than he intended to exhibit on the present | 

occasion. Helen says, ‘ we had two seeming bodies, but only one 
heart.’ She then exemplifies her position by a simile — * we had tioo | 

of the firsts i.e. lodles, like the double coats in heraldry that belong | 

to man and wife as oiie ^o^rson^ but which, like our single hem% j 

have but one eresU (Doece) : “The plain heraldical allusion is j 

to the simple impalements of two armorial ensigns, as they are 
marshalled side by side to represent a marriage ; and the expres- I 

sion, ‘Twm of the first,’ is to that qiarticular form of dividing the ^ 

VOL. IX. hh 



^ TWO-AKB-THlRTf^TYFE- 

ifdild, hmg tin flm in order qfifm mm miiiwrg iMirfUmm of ilte 
Eumkheom These principles were familiarly wodersiood in the 
time of Shakespeare by all the reaclerg of the many Tory |»pakr 
heraldical works of the period, and an extract from one of thet^e 
will probably render the meaning of the imwigo clear. In * Tie 
Amedeme qfArmork,^ published by Oerani Lcdgh, in 15117, he mjn, 
*Now will I declare to you of IX sundrk Partitions FkJi 
wMreafis apttrUimifroM the hdfmi jwr/ of /Ac iueoekon hf ilc 
lowest And though U must he Mam! so, k ii a khmig iogii!m\ 
It is also a manage, that is to say, two eoki; the nmii^s on tho 
right side, and the woman’s on the left : as it might be said that 
Argent had maried with Gules.* "" "■ ' 
else than an amplification of Helena’i 


In different: words, this is' nothing : 
% own,, expressi’oni, ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* seemiag parted ; 

But yet a union in partition." 

The shield bearing the arms of two maiTied persons would of 
course be surmounted by one crest only, as the text properly re- 
marks, that of the husband. In Shakespeare’s da}”, the only pleas 
for bearing two crests were ancient usage, or a special grant. Tho 
modern practice of introducing a second cre.st by an heiress has 
been most improperly adopted from the German heraldical system ; 
font should be remembered, that as a female cannot wear a helmet, 
so neither can she hear a crest’* (Sta,uxtox). 

tWO-and-tMrty,-a jry, outf iii. 121 : An expre.^ion derived 
1 ^one-ace, or Onc-wul-thhiu : pip is a spot upon a 

card : To be two and thirty, a pip out,' was an old cant phrase 

, . applied to a person who was intoxicated” (ILauwEM,). 

'tytanp Mw. More &an 2nnee ofcala-Whj, what is, vi. 418- 
Tybalt, you y-catcha-, vi. 429 Good king (feats, ibid, t For some 
undisMvered reason a cat was caUed Tybert or Tybalt,- in the ad- 
mirable old romance, Thyetorye of Reynanl the Foxe, we find » The 
of Curtoys the hound and of the catte Tyherf, Capitnlo 
~ foxe, Capitnlo 

' i . 2"’“ 20 Safft-on-Wakhn, 159(5, Las 

, mt T^hault or Isegrim [read “Isegrim or Tibauin Prime of 
! ; ; Lattes were euer endowed with the like Title.” Sig. e 3. 

. type, a distinguishing mark : tU type of King of Naples, y . 250 : The 

rr ' imperial type of iJiis eartkk ghnj, y. 431 , 
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Timber, a sort of brown colour (a species of ocbre, first obtained 
from Umbria), iii. 19. 

Illllber’d, embrowned as if darkened with umber, iv. 4GS. 
umbrage, a shadow, vii. 203. 

linaccommo dated, mifumislied with the conveniences of life, 
Tii. 301. 

TinaCCUStom’d/zV//// askU—And set tins, v. 39: Here ^^ unaecus- 
iom'd is unseemly, indecent” (Johnson). 

unaocnstom’d dram---An^ dram which he is not used to” 
(Johnson), ‘‘such as is uncommon, not in familiar use” (Stee- 
„ , VENs),,:Vi 445.", 

llnadTrised immds — Friend to friend gives ^ viii. 329: “Friends 
■wound friends, not hioxcing each other. It should be remembered 
that Troy was sacked in the night” (Malone). 

HBanerd, vii. 124 .* see note 40, vii. 220. 

imavoided, unavoidable, inevitable, iv. 129 ; v. 60, 418, 430. 

UHbarbed, unshorn, untrimmed, vi. 193. 

UHbated, unabated, undiminished : tF mibated firc^ ii, 368. 

Tinbated, unblunted, without a button on the point : A sioord uu- 
hated, vii. 190 ; Unhaied ami envenom\l, vii. 209. 

imbidj uninvited, unwelcome, unexpected: 0 unhid spite! y. 306. 
unbolt, to open, to explain ; Fll iniholt to you, vi. 508. 
unbolted, unsifted, gross, utter, vii. 280. 

unbonneted, &C- — 3Ig demerits Mag speah, vii. 381: Boimeter 
(says Gotgrave) is to put off one’s cap. Unhonneted may therefore 
signify, without taking the cap off [though tinbomieted occurs in 
King Lear, act iii. sc. 1, with the directly contrary signification]” 
(Steetens) : “ Unhonneted is uncovered, revealed, made knotmi’’' 
(A. C.) : Fuseli's explanation of the passage is, “ I am Ins equal 
or superior in rank ; and were it not so, such are my demerits 
[i.e. merits], that, iinhonneied, without the addition of patrician 
or senatorial dignity, they may speak to as proud a fortune,” &c ., — 
the honnet, as well as the toge, being at Venice a badge of aristocratic 
honours to this day. 

Ullbookisll, ignorant, vii. 439. 
unbraided, iii. 472 ; see note 109, iii 522. 
unbreatll’d, unexercised, unpractised, ii 314. 





1 . : Mxpmnm by Warbiirton, ciig out tlii^ fox whm 

flarthed ; by CapeU, “ tum the dogs off ;*’ and by Steerens, “ turn 
him out of the bag while Nares (in Gl<m.} writes thus, “ It seems 

to imfly throwing off the dogs Falataff is the fox, aud he is 

sappos^ to be hidden, or hennel'd, somewhere in the house ; no 
expr«ion, therefore, relative to a hag-fox can be applicable, be- 
muse such a fox would be already in the hands of tlie hunters 
The uncaphiff is decidedly to begin the hunt after him ; when the 
holes for escape had been stopped.” 

xmt^arge thepmctke, “acquit the e.itpedient [stratagem] pursued 
of blame" (Caldecott), vii. 188. 

Iiucliarg'ed piorls, unassaulted gates, vi. 575. 

• Uttciiary^ incautious, iii. 873. 

tmcliecked, nncontradicted : it Ikes tha-e imvheckiJ, &c. ii. ;S77. 

UZlcllilded, deprived of children, vi. 238. 

UUClew, to nnwind==.to undo, vi. 812. 

TIHTOilied <-on*tenfy,iv. 503 : “To coin is to gfaia/, and to c(,uy,t,;- 
He [Shakespeare] uses it in both senses ; imvmned constancy 
signifies real and true constancy, unrefined and HworforHwf’ (John- 
son) : “ Umoinal constancji, resembling a plain piece of metal that 

^ not yet received any impression. Katharine was the first woman 
that Henry bad ever loved” (A, 0*). 

UHCOmprelieilsive, incomprebensifole, myEteriona, vL 58* 

; i' “ *J»e ways of the world" (Wakiice- 

j 1 ‘ : niii motm tMu art unmnfirnml^ ii. 112. 

“tmknown”), unusual, strange: on 

. ,^-,1 , nntmihfe^^ vi. W ;; IT/icijS mwouth ill eimi^ viii. 8SS* 

UHCOUtll, wild: this icncouth forest^ iii. 29. 

• ■^^OSS’d-feps Ms booh, vii. 677 : “ The tradesman’s book was 

1 Crossed when the account was paid” (Collier). 

&<5 — wlmt micounter so: see encounter so uneur- 

■ lUietirse, to free from execration, iv. 145. 

tiadeaf, to free from deafness, iv 123. 

undeeded, “not signalised by action” (Johnson’s Diet.), vii. 09. 

Malone having disputed 
' tTf T expression, Boswell observed, “ finder 

'■ common phrase, the. 

under SOI t see note 14 ., i. 641. 


142^ i. 541, 

J ififliilt 


TJNDEE-UNDEETAKE. 
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praise. Jew. What, my lord 1 dkpraiBe?Sir,yourJeied Hath 
Buffer d, VI. 612: “The Jeweller understands Timon as saying 
underpram" (Walkek). ^ ^ 

under-bear, to nndei^o : which I alone Am hound to under- hear, 
IV. 30 ; patient underhearing of hie fortune, iv. 121. 

underbear, to guard, to face, to trim : eUrte round (round about) 
itnderhorne with, a Muish tinsel, ii. 114. 

undercrest your good addition, support the honourable distinction 
or title you have bestowed on me (see first addiUon), vi. 157. 

undergo, to undertake : What dangerous action . . . -would I not un- 
dergo for one calm look? i. 320; if you will not change your purpose. 
But imdetgo this flight, iii. 481 ; You undergo too strict a paradow, 
VI. 641 ; To -undergo with -me an enterprise Of honourable-dangerous 
consequence (“ We should now rather say to underiaJce where there 
18 an^hing to be done,” Ceaik), vi.629 ; J am the master of my 
speeches; and would undergo what's spoken, I swear, vii. 647. 

undergo, “ to be subject to” (Steevens) : Claudio undergoes my 
challenge, ii. 139. 

undergo, to sustain, to support : To undergo such ample grace and 
honour 1. 445; Any thing, my lord, That my ahility may mulergo, 
111. 447 ; Is t not 1 That undergo this charge? iv. 66 ; How ahk suck 
a wol-k to undergo, iv. 328 ; Their virtues else ....As inflnite as man 
may mulergo (» As large as can be accumulated upon man ” John- 
son), vii. 120. ^ ’ 

undergo, to endure with firmness : Tkrice-bksscd they that master 
so their blood, To undergo such maiden pilgrimage, ii. 267 • which 
rais’d in me An undergoing stomach, i. 182 ; undergoes, More goddess- 
tike than usif e-like, such assaults, &c. vii. 674. 

under-sMnker, an under-drawer, iv. 233: » Skink is drink [to 

f ® one <iliat serves drink at 

table (JOHIKOJI) : “ A.S.*W«», to give drink, to play the Sdnker, 
(Somner). Dut. Sehenken, Ger. Schenken, to pour, to pour (wine : 
Md consequentially, to serve wine, when poured).” Kichardson’s 
D'ict m V. Skink.” 

undertake, to engage with, to attack: you’ll undertake her no 

■nwi e. 1 . 392 ; I would not undertahe her in this company, iii. 331 • 

/ IS lordsliii} should undertake every companioyi that you, 

fjive offence to, vii. 657. -s' j 

undertake, to take charge of : 8ir Nicholas Vaux, JVho undertakes 

you, to your end, v. 507. 

undertake, “to venture, to hazard” (Johnson’s Dfci.) : It is the 
cowish terror of his spirit, That dares not undertake, vii. 316. 

assume : His name and credit shall you undertake. 



lIllClsrtE&dri who nadertakia ov tales up tlii* iiiarrel or 
foiMnesi of aBotker” (Bitsok); 1 / i^ou be mi midetinki I (ha Jm* 
?/0ii, iii. 370, 

1Illcl6rtEk6r---yi «f//rir CVi#4f/0,— /rfl nifi be /i/V, let ine iie tlie pcrwiii 
wlio engages to do for him— to dispaicli him ; iinlenH tinthr^filrr here 
means simply atiackerj assailaiit|**“---»ec' Ik^t uniitrialt^ vii, 442. 

UBderTaill^d, held inferior, unworthy to he cowipared, il ;i4tl,, 

lllldar'’Wri’fc© 'ill em ohseevinff huyl Ilia biiMf^enun pfeifeiMhitjuiee^ sub- 
scribe, submit, with respectful attention, lo his, ti-c. \i, 311. 

under-wroilglltj underworked, undormintnl, iv. 1 5. 

‘Undeservillg' jirawr, praise undesexwed, ii. 221. 

UHdistingnisil^d qmce of Winmn' a wl/, irii, 32th see note lu, 

uuear’d, nnplonghed, nntined, Tiii. 350 : see ^f/r. 

UHaarnad Imh^ better luck than we have deserved, il. 323. 

UHeatll, scarcely, hardly, v, 130. 

■OaefifeOtwl Jim, Til 124: Hero, accoi-ding to Warburton. uwfa- 
Hal means “shining without heat;” according to Steuvens, “that 
w no longer seen when the hght of morning approaches The 

former expianation is, I apprehend, the true one, fClomoara Maah r 


1m ^ covering them, but by the efmua! mm 

Unfortunate Tmirlkr, Or the L{fe nf Jacke 
I M I 'ipltoft, 1694, sig. H 4). 

\ tmequ^, unjust ; a Imtvy and me^ml hand, iv. a66 ; To punkh me 

JOT what you maJee me do B&ems much unequal^ vii. 528, 

; ^tmexperieilt, inexperienced, viii, 448 . 

i inexpressible, ineffable, iii. 3G, 

unfair, to deprive of fairness, of beauty, viii. 351. 

1 ttat had no animal 

II H I»oduotioM not brought forth according to the stated 

iy* 380 (Mr. Staunton gives a 
'•ords: he says, “the tmfather\i 
_ , ^ d^nU'ed to see the people rever- 
*Cj^edj>ropJlei£&, pretended to hay© been 


1 1 l&m of generation^* (JoHnfsoK) ' 
strange interpretation of these y 
. Mrs, whom Prince Humphrey is i 
I J , mce, were certain so-< ^ ■_ 

conceived by miracle, like Merlin,’ 
imfurnisll, to deprive, to divest : 


k'h may Unfurnuh me of 
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Ullgartered— J'or fjoinf/^ i. 275 : TMs is enumerated by RofiaMnd 
In As I/O 1 $ iik€ act iii, sc. 2, as one of tbe undoubted marks of 
love ; * Tlieii your bose should be ungartered^ your bonnet tin- 
banded,’ &c.’^ (Malone). 

UBliack’d, iii. 373 ; iv. 19 ; viL 529 : see note 98 , iii, 4il0. 

UHliairj to strip of hair, vii 52G- 

unliair^d unbearded sauciness, iv* 67.: ■ 

maliappieci, made tuihappy, iv. 140. 

unliappily, mischievously : 1 should judge mw un]iaj>pUg (wag- 
gishly), Y. 503 ; Though nothing sure^ yet mmdt nnliaxjpily Though 
her meaning cannot be certainly collected, yet there is enough to 
put a mischievous interpretation to it,” Wabbulton), vii. ISO; And 
faith unhappily (wickedly) forsworn^ viii. 382. 

UB-Iiappiliess, mischief : she hath often dreamed of unha^nness 
(some “ wild, wanton, unlucky trick,” 'Wabbuiiton), ii. 93 ; heir to 
Ms unhappiness (“ a disposition to mischief,” Bteevens), v. 356. 

tmliappy, mischievous : 0 most mihagipj (wicked) strumpet^ ii. 41 ; 
a shrewd unhappy gallows^ ii. 211 ; A shrewd hiave and cm unhappy^ 
iii. 272 (in the two last passages ‘‘rpgaish, waggish”). 

nnliatcll’d imictice^ “ treason that has not taken effect” (John- 
son), or ^‘not brought to light, undisclosed,” vii. 434. 

unliearts, discourages, vi. 221 . 

unllO'ased free condition — My^ vii. 381 : Here unhoused has been 
explained ‘‘ free from domestic cares,” “ unmarried” — an Italian- 
ism (‘‘ Oasare, to house^ to inarrie, to ivedT Morio’s JtaL and JSngL 
Diet). 

unlionsell’d, vii. 124 : see note 40 , vii. 220. 

Ullicorilj pride omI wrath tvould confound thee, <S:c. — Wert thou the^ 
vi. 559 ; That unicorns may he heirafd with trees^ vi. 636 : ‘‘ The 
account given of the unicorn is this : that he and the lion being 
enemies by nature, as soon as the lion sees the unicorn he betakes 
himself to a tree ; the unicorn in his fury, and with all the swift- 
ness of his course, running at him, sticks Ms horn fast in the tree, 
and then the lion falls upon him and kills him. Gesner, Hist. 
AnimalT (Hanmer) : (Compare Spenser ; 

“Like as a lyon, whose impcriall powi*e 
A prowd rebellious unicorn defyes, 

T’ avoide the rash assault and wrathful stowro 
Of his tiers foe, Mm to a tree ajjplyes, 

And when him ronning in full course he spyes, 

He slips aside : the whiles that furious beast 
His x>recious home, sought of his onimyes, 

Strikes in the stocke, ne thence can be releast, 

But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feast.*’ 

The Faerie Queene^ B. ii. C. v. st, 10). 



Gifford’s note on lForit#|..YoL I. p, H8. 

union, a pearl of the finest kind (Lat. «Hfo), vit. 207, 209. 
unjust, dishonest : unjmt gfrvin>j~me», iv. 208. 

unkind, not according to bind or nature, unnatural ; Thoii » 
so uniiml, iii. 3,0 ; mHwJ divishm, v. 55 ; Titits, unkind, tind m 
o/Jhwf own,vi. m-. Bid them farmcell. thmmh m. 

vn.2.50; M» mkind daughters, hut dial mlind {child 
viii. 240. 

unking* d, deprived of kingship, of royalty, iv. 1G.1, 178, 

unlick’d lcar-whtl£>,\. 279; “It w.as an opinion which, in 
of Its absurdity, prevailed long, that the bear brings forth 
sha^le® lumps of animated fiesh, which she licks into the 

. (Jonxsos) : see, for instance, Pliny's Miet. Nat L 
0. 64 (36). " 

unlike, unlikely : That which hit scemx mlihe, i. 5( w • Nnt ut 

Zl. mir 

,, .. 181 ; f’-,, U^uhk$- thuu tkis tkiM 

unliv^dj bereft of life,. Tiii* BB7/ ■ ' ' 

unlucky charge twj fantamj-Thhgs, vi. 602: see note So, vi. 7 
'la^lliatootis, devoid of lustre, vii. 854. 

^^”3 »■« Chech— Jfmd Mg, vi. 433 ; see I 

tJ^Mto^ter’d, unrestrained, licentious, vii. 116. 
unmeritable, devoid of merit, V. 413 ; vi. 604. 

, unowed The unowned interest (<Hhe interest w! 

, IS not at this moment legally possessed ‘hv k 

: : fully entitled to it," ^ ^ 

■^peg the loileet on the house's top, Lei the hinh Jig, and like 
, famous ape &c. vii. 172 : “ Sir John Suckling, in one of his lett 

' ! : SSTnd^tS“n *^T ‘ of thejV 

' ' ' lo^r. th A ; thon staresi after a beauty till it 

; ; Si 

TOpllA’d, not pierced with eyelet-holes, Hi. 162. 



triiTOSSESSm^---IJOTreFECTEI>* m 

deprive his triumph of its aoW^it deaimliou'’ (Steevkns), vii. 
596. 

llUpOSSOSSing*, hariisg no pottessioas, iacapsMe of |x>sse8aiiig or 
mherlfciiig, viL 276. 

Illlpr0gliaiait, unreatly, inapt, nnsbla : Tkk dt&iumhqm meqmk, 
malm me unjm^mmt^ L 504 : ** In the first scsene the Duke sajH that 
Escalns is pregnant^ i.e. ready in the forms of law. Unpregmmi^ 
therefore, in the instance before ns, is unreudi^^mprfimr&r (Stek* 
VENs) : The present passage is cited by Hares In bis Ghas* under 
hlipregnant. Dull, stupid ; tbe contrary to pregnant in its sense 
of acute, sagacious, BttJ' 

IXUprOgllStllt of imj cmm^ tM. 146 : Unpregmmt for haring m thm 
senae of^ (Warbubton) : ‘‘ Rather, * not quickened with a new 
desire of vengeance, not teeming with revenge’ ” (Johnson) : lui- 
pregnant of h not quickened with or [not] having a lively sense of” 
(Caldecott). 

UHprizable, not of estimation, of small account : For shallow 
dranglitand'bulhunprhahle^m,^^, 

llUprizable, inestimable, priceless: your Irace of unprkaUe e$tk 
^ mations^ vii. 646 (Coles may be cited as illustrating the double 
meaning of this word: Unprisable, inmiiniabiUsy ‘‘Inajstima- 
bilis, Imstimahle^ not to he valued^ also [see the preceding article] 
of no value''). 

linpriz’d, not valued, vii. 256. 
improflted, profitless, iii. 334. 

improper, not peculiar to an individual, common, vii. 438. 

improportion’d, ‘‘irregular, disorderly” (Caldecott), vii. 117. 

improvide, “divest of resolution” (Johnson’s Diet), vii. 44L 

imqualitied, unmanned, deprived of his faculties, vii. 554 (but 
Malone would understand it to mean “ unsoldiered,”— being 
formerly common in the sense of “ profession”). 

imq[lX8Stionable spirit — An^ A spirit averse to conversation, iii. 
45 : compare first question and questionable. 

mirak^d — Where fres thou find' sty unmade up, by covering 

them with fuel, so that they may be found alight in the morning” 
(Steevens), i, 412. 

unready, undressed, V. 23 (twice), 
imrecallin^ crime — Jf fs, His unrecallable crime, viii, 315, 
unreconciliable, irreconcilable, vii. 585. 
unrecuring, incurable, vi. 314. 
nnrespectedj unnoticed, unregarded, viii. 370. 





Uiarespective, iaamsiderabB, anthiuking, “ devoid (»£ <auti<ni.s ajiil 
prudential consideration” (Malone) : unrtfjpeHm' Uiya, v. • 11 * 0 . 

imrespective, unregarded, unvalued : tumtuicriivf Hin-f. “a com- 
mon voider” (Johnson), or basket fur catrj'ing oui the relics of u 
meal, vi. 32. 

■unrest, disquiet, unea-siuess, unhappiness, iv. 140; v, 12 . 1 . 152; vi. 
302, 327, 407. 

unrolled, iii. 405 : sec note gi, iii, 519. 
unrough, unbearded, vii. 03. 

unseasoned, unseasonable: this vumisuntd iutrumm^i. .'iCO; tht.^e 

unseason’d, “unformed, not qualified by use” (Johnaoii's Hkl .) : 

Hib m Uimmon^d muTtia\ iii. 208. 

UnseaPd, unratifiedj iii. 260 : see note 149 ^ iii. 1100 . 

Illiseaia’d^ ripped, ent open, vii. 6. 
liaseciailig, not seeming, ii. 170 . ■' 
lanseinmar’d, deprived of virilil}vviL i>!l. 

UBSliak’d nfmntmi: see motmi-^l^mhaJSd if. 

TXllsllEpoSj confoiinds, i '504. ■ • ^ * 

unshoilt tu mm^ retract the noise made by shouts, vi. 232. 

■unsimnned, inevitable, 1 485. 
unshed, mwiimowcd, -untried, me.Nperienood, vii. 113. 
unsin6’W’d„ nerveless, weak, vii. 187. 
junsteting, never at rest, i 49 G : see note 1 3 *, i. 539 . 
unitairched, unsmutted, andefiled, vii. 182 . 

TIHSorted, not suitable, iv. 220. 

Steevens, unsquar'd is “ un- 
their subject, as stones are unfitted to the purposes of 
architecture while they are yet unsquareeV^ 

unstauclied, urinse incontinens : an unstancked wench, i. 170. 
unstanehed, insatiate: iMstoRcJied! iUnt, v. 271 . 

nmtate myself, (a 

• ^ Ti*- C«®® resolution) ; Unslale his happl- 

( escend from his high and prosperous condition), vii. 557 . 

teswear, to recant what is sworn, iv. 35 ; vii. 437 . 

K , rade, unmannerly : 0 thou untaught ! rohat manners is in 

person, bring his person out, 


come out, of his 'tent, vi. 40. 
fSi , not yet trealed“”-or so severe and 
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deep iliat tliey will mi admit of iMjiag treated*— by Ilia iassertioi:! 
of the siirgeoQ^s imi (me firat vii. til. 

matlireail the rwU eye if rehellmn.^ it, TO : note 135, it. iHl 

imtimeaMe, not ia good timOj lii. 71. 

untraded miih^ singular oatb, not in common me ’ (I^lALoxE'b 
an nahackaoyed oatb, vL 77. 

untried O/tfmt imk ga^h^Atid imm the grmt\ Hi. 460: “Our 
antlior attends more to bis idem than to his words. * Tfae growth 
of the wide gap’ is somewhat irregnkr ; but he means, th€ gnmiiu 
or progression of the time which filled np the gap of the storj 
between Perdita’s birth and her sixteenth year. ' To leairo this 
growth nntried’ is * to leave the passages of the intermediate yeara 
unnoted and nnexamined’ ’’ (Johnson). ' 

— My most true mhul thus maketli inine^ viii. 405 : see note 60, 

toL 4S3. ■ .. . ■ 

uutrussing, untying the points or tagged laces w'hich attached 
the hose or breeches to the doublet, i. 488 (So, on the contrary, to 
inm the points was the usual term for tying them). 

untruth, disloyalty : Bo my untnith had not jmoooJSd hlm^ iv. 133. 

untruth, unfaithfulness in love : Let all uatmihs stand by thy 
stainM namc^ vi. 88, 

unVElu’d, invaluable: unmliCtl jewels^ v. 373. 

unvalued, not prized, ordinary : xmvahid persons^ vii. 110. 

unwapper’d, unworn, iiot debilitated, viii. 20G. 

unwashed liandB-^-Do it witl^ iv. 2G2 : “ Bo it immediately, or 
the first thing in the morning, even without staying to wash your 
hands” (St E evens) : “ It appears to me that Falstalf means to say 
do it without retracting or repeyiUng of ir (Mason). 

un weighed, not considerate, careless, i. 360. 

unwish’d thousand men — Thou hast, “Thou hast wished five 
thousand men away” (Johnson), iv. 481. 

unwitted, deprived of understanding, vii. 408. 

unyoke, to loose from the yoke, to have done working : tell me 
that, and unyoke (“ unravel this, and your day’s work is done, your 
team you may then unharness,” Caldecott ; whose explanation 
is perhaps right), vii, 193. 

up, shut up, in confinement : so the poor third is up, till death enlarge 
Ms confine, vii. 544. 

up ami down, exactly, for all the world : here^s my mothers breath ujy 
and down, i. 279 ; iZere’s Ms dry hand up and doiim, ii. 88 ; tip and 
down she doth resemble thee, vi. 345. 

up -cast (a term at the game of bowls), a throw, a cast, vii. 657, 





uproar, to throw into oonfiiiioE, 'm, P- 

up*sprillg ml 119; appears from tlie 

following passage in Empemr afGermmiH^ by CJliapmaii^ 

that ike waa a German danee ; 

‘ We Germans hare no elmnges in otir tlanccB ; 

An almsin and an Mp-aprifif^ that la ilF {STi:i-:vEKi<) ; 

Karl Bke^ who has recently reprinted Ghapman’s at 

Leipzig, remarks that the •word tq^^npring is the ‘ Eftp/itiij]' the 
last and consequently wildest dance at the old Gemian merry- 
makings, Sea Affrcr^B Dnmm, ed, by Keller, i?. 28411 and 2^l4d ; 

Efj^jizt geht ent der hnpffmtff mk 

Ilerr^jtzt kummt ent der htqiffaujj\ 

Ko epithet could therefore be more appropriate to this drunken 
dance than Shakespeare's ‘swaggering,' 1 need liardly add, that 
* npspring’ is an almost literal translation of the German name.’' 

:Ep-St8irillg---IF'f^A hair .‘ see hair ta itm% &c. ■ 
up -swarm’d, raised in swarms, hr, B70» 
up-trimmsd — New^ Newly dressed 'Up, decorated, iv. 34. 

Upon the gad— Done : sec gad— Done upon the. 

Upright, upwards : WouM I not leap upright^ ml 322, 
upward, the top : from tIC extremeU npieard of thy ketfd^ vii, 340. 

UrcMn, a hedgehog : Ten thomand ravelling ioads^ as many ttrehimj 

vi. 304. 

urohin, a particular sort of fairy: nrrhins Bkail . . , , /i/l Mrcim 
on thee, i 187 ; ladil drees Zihe nrcldm , !, 402. 

iiTl^rehin-shows, falry.shows, L 202. 
urchin-snoutod, with a «mout like that of a hedgehog, viii, 270, 

urn, used in the sense of ‘‘tombd’ the most noble corse that ever 
herald Did follow to Mb vi. 237 : and see, on the word 
urrUdfnotQ 219. (In apaasage of Portiguerra’s 
the ‘‘avello” or ‘‘tomba" wherein Serpedonte shuts up Despina 
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U§©^ to rtMikr Upon hm deaths other Imifm^ iL 404 : Aa- 

tonio tells the liiike^ thftt if he will abate the Hue for the Btate's 
half* he (Antoaio) will be contented to take the other, m irvni^ 
after Shylock’i death to reader It to Ms daughter's hnsbaiid. That 
is, it was, daring Shy lock's life, to remain at %ntere»i la Antonio's 
hands, and Shylook was to enjoy the produce of it‘* (Eitson) : 
** That is, in trast for Shylock daring Ms lif% for the purpose of 
secnring it at Ms death to Lorenzo. Some critic explain in une, 
npon interest— a sense which the plnmsa certainly sometimeB bora ; 
bat that interpretation is altogether inconsistent, In the present 
passage, with the generosity of Antonio's character. In convey- 
ances of land, where it is intended to give the estate to any person 
after the death of another, it is necessary that a third person should 
be possessed of the estate, and the tm be declared to the one after 
the death of the other ; or the estate to the future possessor would 
be rendered insecure. This is called a conveyance to uses, and the 
party is said to be possessed, or rather seised to the zise of such an 
one, or to the use that he render or convey the land to such an 
one, which is expressed in law French by the terms seme at uscj and 
in Latin, seimtiis in nsim alicujiis, viz, AB or CD. This latter 
phrase Shakespeare has rendered with all the strictness of a tech- 
nical conveyancer, and has made Antonio desire to have one half of 
Shylock’s goods in to render it upon his, Shylock's, death, to 
Lorenzo” (Anon., apud Halliwell). 

use, present possession : my fall heart Memains in tm with you^ vii* 
506 U The poet seems to allude to the legal distinction between 
use and ahsolufe possession f Johnson). 

use, profit, benefit : lose the tise of all deceit, iv. 70 ; make use now, 
V. 543, 

use, custom, common occurrence : these thmgs are beyond all me, 
vi. 640. 

use, to continue, to make a practice of : If thou use to heat me, vi, 28. 

usurer’s chain, ii. 90: Gold chains were formerly worn by rich 
merchants ; and merchants were the chief usurers of those days. 

Utis— 0k7, “Festivity in a great degree” (Steevens), “rare fun” 
(Staunton), iv. 341 ; see first oM; “ UUs, or rather Utas, quasi hui- 
tas ; from Indt, French. The eighth day, or the space of eight days, 
after any festival. It was a law-term, and occurs in some of our 
statutes : now more commonly called the octave, as the octave of 
St. Hilary, &c. ‘ Any day between the feast and the eighth day 
was said to be within the ‘utas: Cowell, <§:c. See Dr. Wordsworth’s 
Eccles, Biogr, i. 62.” isTares’s Gloss. 

utter, to sell (“ To utter is a legal phrase often made use of in law- 
proceedings and Acts of Parliament, and signifies to vend by re- 
tail,” Eeed) : Moneyk a meddler, That doth utter all men's toare^a, iiL 
475 ; hut Mantua's laio Is death to any he that utte 7 *s them, vi. 4G3. 
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Il.tt 6 r*d hj hm Bah of chtqnnm^B 7 *? 

ment offke q^e^Not^ iL17G : The meaning is, iliafc-«the C'^tinmtiriii 
of beantj depends not on the Kthring or proelamaticm of tlie seller, 
hnt on the eye of the buyer’^ (Joiinsi^n) : Here Sfcainiton ex- 
plains nit€r\l ^*pnt forth:” it is perhaps intended to c-nivey tlie 
double sense oipvehtming and remUng : see first uik !\ 

uttered— TifJ ilmth he^ ii. 141 : see note 83 , ii. Wl 

uttermost^ Or eke a breath -^Either fa ihe^ tI. 74 : Here i*> fke at- 
krnmst lias the same meaning as to the ntfmrmr: nm titfiraiiee^Szc, 


Ta,de, to fade, Tiii, 876 ; mded^rmABB (twice), 450 (twice) ; 
vili* 459* 

; to lower, to let fall, i. 50? ; ill. 170 ; ir* 31 8 ; v. 70 ; ti. 182 

^ ^ (see note 104 , vi, 254) ; Tiii. 27 ; Vail do homage) fo her mhireBB 
^ Hlan, Tiii. 45 ; mUM, viL 110; ^iii. 271 ; niilmg^ ii. 3411; mtgeh 
miling clouds letting those clouds which obscured their bright- 
ness sink from before them/* Johnson), ii. 219 ; viii. 249. 

vail, a sinking, a setting : the mil and ihirl’cniiaj of the sin^^ tI. 98. 

'Vailflll, availM, i 505. . 

vails, perquisites : certain mih^ -vlii. 24. 

“light of tongue, not Teraeious” (Johnson) : 'Tk Imlg sporty 
to be a little vain. i. 26. 

,4 ' ^ 

I yalauoed, fringed (with a beard), Tii. 142. 

: ValdOS — The great pirate^ yuL 48 : “ The Spanish Armada, I bolievo, 
i f uifaished our author with this name. Don Fedto de F al(ie4 was an 

1 1 1 ; • adiniral in that fleet, and had the eommand of the great galleon of 

I I F| ^daltsia^ His ship being disabled, he was taken by Sir Francis 

; I f the twenty^s^iid' of J uly 1588, and sent to Dartmouth. 

This t>lav therefore, wo may conclude, was not written till after 
'^heimaldtg-^e of this Spaniard’s ancestors a pirate 


Utter wJmt thou doM,mt ibntr— jT/iom wiU not, h\ 282 : Eay gives 
“ A womaii conceals what she knom’s not.” F racer p. lii, od. 17t#S. 

UtterEBCe n/lo the liit^ Ami ehamphm we i<i ///, vii. 

88 ; Whkk he k) $eeh of me again. prtfaree^ me l-fcp (ft fi/fcr- 

ewre, vii. 673 : rtkranee k from the Frcinch,— d 
meaning “ to fight to extremity, till 0110 of tlie coinliataiifs %vm 
dain:” but in the second of the above pawagen, as Biocvniw 
serves, keep at tittermice is equivalent to “ keep iii the extremity i;;if 
defiance.” 


TALEOTIFE--VABLET. 
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wm probably rclwlied % tlie aadieaca Ie tbotie <kya’* cMaloke) : 

la Roborfc Clreerie'ft Sjwamk M»minermh^ 1581b tlie carious rcadcir 
infly find a tcfj particular Bmouut, of tbii VaMrii^ wlio was eoni- 
maaclcr of tbe Aaclalasiaa troops, aa«l tlioa priBoiier in Englaiur’ 
(Steevbns). 

Val6lltill6 iM pm(--^8nh^i^ ii. 308: **Alladiag to tlie ok! Raying, 
that birds begia to couple on Bt. ¥akatiao*H day’” (Steevexs). 

Valentine’s daff^ song 

allades to the custom of tlie fimt girl seen by a man on tbe morn- 
ing of this day being considered bis Talentiae or true lore. • . . . 
Tbe custom of the different sexes cboosing tbemsekes mat« on 
St. Valentine’s Bay, February 14fch, tbe names being selected eitbor 
by lots or methods of divination, is of great antiquity in England. 
The name so drawn was the taleniiue of the drawer” (Halli- 
WELL). 

validity, worth, value, iii. 282, 327 ; vi. 437 ; vii. 158, 25L 

valu’d see first /k 

Vanity the ptippct's part-— Tuhe^ vii. 271): Tbe commentator may 
be right in seeing here an allusion to the character of Vanity in 
some of the early Moralities or Moral-plays : but we occasionally 
meet with similar passages where there does not appear to be any 
such allusion ; cjj. 

Yoimg MlatrU Yanitij is also sad, 

Because the parrat’s dead she lately bad,’* 

Withers’s Abuses Btript and Wkvpt,—Jmj^ p. 141, ed. 1617 : 

In supposing that in the present passage Kent alludes to a puppet- 
show, Mr. Collier is perhaps mistaken : here, as in many other 
passages of our old writers, puppet'' may bo nothing else than a 
term of contempt for a female. 

vanity, a magical show or illusion : Some vanity of mine art^ I 219 : 
“ So, in the romance of Emare [Eitson’s Ane. Engl. Metrical Mo- 
mancees, vol. ii. p. 208] ; 

‘ The emperour sayde on hygb, 

Sertes, thys ys a fayiy, 

Or elljs a varnjm^ ” (SteeVENS). 

vantagO, an opportunitj’' ; tolicn the doctor spies his vantage i. 
408 ; With his next vantage^ vii. 643. 

vantage— To thc^ '‘To boot, over and above” (Steevens), vii. 453. 

vailtbrace, ‘‘A vambrace— Avant bras, or armour for the fore 
arm” (Meyrick’s Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour^ 8lc. vol. ii. 
p. 155, ed. 1842), vi. 24. 

variety a servant to a knight or warrior, (also simply) a servant 
(“A Varlet, Llra^ sermis mediastinus." Coles’s Lat. and Engl. 
Did,) : A good variety a good variety a very good variety iv. 393 ; 
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3% immel mrlei, it. 477 ; (Mi hm mrki, /7I mmtm ri^wia, 

vs. G. 

Va3rl6t--J/‘«I«, Ti. 81 : see note 14 S, vi. 124, 
varlatryj & rabble, tII. 588. 


VEry^ variation, caprice : With ami run/ ma^krM, 

Tii. 280. 

vast, a waste: iliatrmt of nighty L 187 | ilmak hnntlM^ an fo^er a rfHf, 
ilL 420 ; In the detfd imst am! muMh of the nighty vIL 113; Th*m gmi 
of ihu great rasi^ viii. 3G, 



irawarUs the forepart (properly, of au army,— The Taward, Frlma 
' 307 ; iv. 324, 483; v, 8 ; vi. 

VEeI, quoth the Diitvfman: — u not veul a eaf f ii. 2!8 : **I suppose 
by mat she means well^ sounded as foreigners usually pronounce 
that word ; and introduced merely for the sake of the subsequent 
question” (Malone) : “The same Joke occum in The Wmhme of 
Dr, Bodyjpoll; ^Doctor. Hans, my very apeciall friend ; fait and 
trot, me be right glad for to Idek to] see you veale, Hum. What, 
I do you make a mlfe of me, M. Doctor?' [gig. c 3, ed. 1600]” (Bos- 
<• j I ^ELt) : Dr, Wellesley has discovered that, in “ this miserable skir- 
' ‘ mish- of puns ” certain words “ make up the syllables of Lord I^onp* 
ville s name, compounded of Img calf vea!^ or langm half vmlT 
Stray Notes on the Text of Bhahespeare^ p. 17 . 

T6g6tives, vegetables, plants, viii. 40. 
velure, velvet, hi. 144. 

VOlTet-^gliards, iv. 253 : By this expression is meant, as Malone 
I . I observes, “ the higher rank of female citizens,” whose gowns (at 
; least their holiday ones) were guarded (le. faced, trimmed) with 
.i r velvet : see guard and guards. 

j ytoeyB * see vemie. 

iv. Ill, 482; v. 60, 254; vi. 444 ; vii. 317, 053 ; 

K ». 335. . - > >■ 

misohief, harm : Tltat could do no vo^eance to me, iii. 

to Aal plemant country's eartlb—At, iv. 159 r 

fy- . Ti*® Duke of Norfolk’s death did 

t \ 



VEXICE-YICE. 
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¥ 6lliC0— 'J/* CiijMd ham not sjwnt till Ids qiiwer in^ ii. 81 : Long be- 
fore^ tills comedy was prodnced, various writers bad characterised 
Venice as tlie place where Cupid “reigns and revels:” and com- 
pare Greene; “Hearing that of all the cifcties in Europe, Venice 
hath most semblance of Venus vanities .... Because therefore 
this great. city of Venice is,. holden Loues Faradice,” <S:c. Neuei* ioo' 
late^ Part Second, sig. q 2 and q 2 verso, ed. 1011 : The publica- 
tion of Coryat s CnuUties^ 1611, mads the Venetian courtesans well 
known in England. 

venom, 'where no venom ehe^ Slc. iv. 127 : According to the legend. 
St. Patrick banished all venomous reptiles from Ireland. 

venomous wights, “ venifm^ those who practise nocturnal sorcery” 
(Stkeveks), vi. 04. 

vent — Full qf\ vi. 21*2 ; see note 193, vi. 267. 

Vente^ges, small holes or apertures, vii. 162. 

venue or mneyj, (a fencing term) a thrust, “ a coming on, an onset ; 
a turn or bout ; a hit. The commentators on Shakespeare have 
produced a great variety of instances ; and differ in their explana- 
tions only because they mistake application for meaning” (Eicii- 
ardson’s Diet) ; venue (used metaphorically), ii. 208 ; veneys^ i. 352 
(Compare Jonson’s Every Man in Us Rumour; Mat But one 
sir. Fob. Venue! he; most gross denomination as ever I 
heard : O, the stoccata, while you live, sir ; note that.” TFor/o?, vol i 
p. 39,^ ed. Gifford). 

verbal, “verbose, full of talk” (Johnson), “plain-spoken” (ICxicaiT) : 
By being so verhed^ vii. 663. 

Veronesa — A, vii. 395 : see note 27, vii. 476. 

versing, expressing in verse, ii. 276. 

y est&l th-on&d hj the west— A fair, ii. 278: I have already noticed 
this charming compliment to Queen Elizabeth in the Memoir of 
Shakespeare, i. p. 78. 

via, away ! an interjection of exultation or encouragement (“Via, 
an ctduerbe of encouraging nvaeh used hy commander.i, as also hj 
riders to t]mr horses, Goe on, forward, on, away, goe to, on qiikldy.” 
Florio’s JtaZ. and Engl. Diet), i. 369 ; ii. 210, 214, 359 ; iv. 477 • v 
256. ’ ■ 

Vice . . . Who,icithdaggerof lath, &o.— Like to the old. Hi. S 83 ; that 

reverend vice, that gray iniquity, iv. 243 ; now is this Vice's dagger 
lecome squire, iv. 362 ; like the formal Vice, Iniquity, v. 394 ; a 
vice of kings . ... A king of shreds and patches, yiL lBO : These 
passages allude to an important character in the old Moral-plays, 
the Vice, so named doubtless from the vicious qualities attributed 
to him : “ As the Devil,” says Mr. Collier, “ now and then appeared 



vitliooi t!ie Tice, m ili# Tic« iometiiiwa ap|>eATv<] witlioiit tlie 
Bcvil Malone telk m tbat ' tim principiil em|ilo 3 inf''rit <»f tli« Tic?c 
vas to 1,tel»botir the Devil f but altbongh he wus frc'«|5F*!itly ko 
engaged, he had al»o higher duties. He figured now and tlieii iu 
the relipotift plays of a hiter date, and. an Inw hewi nhewn^ in 7 /le 
Life ami Mepefitmee MHtithdrn, l/itiT, he perfomied flie 

pari of her Iofit. before her couFersloii, under the name of Infi- 
ilclity : in Kimj JPurhs, 1505, ho also acieci a prominent part, 

Ills own impulses to mischief, under the imrae of Iniquity, with* 
otit any prompting from the represeiitative of the principle of 
evil Such was the genera! style of the Tiec, aiitl ns iiii(|iiity lie 
is spoken of by Shakespeare (Riehml IH, Act lii. fr. 1) am! 
Bon Jonsott (5mp/e ff second Iiitermcaii). I'he Vice and 
Iniquity seem, however, sometimes to have been distinct persons ; 
and he was not iinfrequently called by the name of particular 
vices : thus, in Li^siy Jtire^ifnSj the Tice performs the part nf Hy- 
pocrisy; in Common Comfifiom^ he is called Conditions; in Like 
Will to Like, he is named Nichol Kew-fangle ; in The Trio! of Trm- 
sm% his part is that of Inclination ; in All for J/oaf|/, ho is called 
Sin; in Tom Tifkr and Ids Bh/c, Desire ; and in Appiti$ am! Tir- 

gmia^ Haphazard Though Mr. Bonm ia unquestionably 

-correct when he states that the Tice was ‘ generally dressed in a 
fool’s habit’ [hence the expression in Ilumki^ ‘ A king of shreds 
and patches’], he did not by any means constantly wear the parti- 
coloured habiliments of a fool ; he was sometimes required to act 
a gallant, and now and then to assume the disguise of viiiues it 
suited his puq>ose to personate .... The Vice, like the fool, was 
^ sometimes fumlBhed with a dagger of lath, and it was not unusual 
; that it should be gilt. . . . Tattle [in Jonsoii’s Maple of News} ob* 

] but there [here] is never a fiend to cany him [the Vice] 

, . away f and in the irst Intermean of the same play, Mirth leads 
ns to suppose that it was a very common termination of the adven- 
tures of the Vice for him to be carried off to hell on the back of 
the devil : * he would carry away the Vice on his back, quick to 
, hell, in every play where he came,’ In The Longer thou Iwesi the 
\ i more Fool thou art, and in Lilce loill to LiJce^ the Vice is disposed of 
: , nearly in this summary manner : in the first, Confusion carries 
, ; . : him to the devil, and in the last, Lucifer bears him off to the 
; ” i ^ infernal regions on his shoulders. In King Darius, the Vice runs 
; to hell of his own accord, to escape from Constancy, Equity, and 
, . Charity. According to Bishop Harsnet (in a passage cited by Ma- 
I'l''! {Wmf^BMhmpeare by Boswell, iii* 27), the Vice was in the habit 
; ' : of riding and beating the devil, at other times than when he was 
‘ I i ' thus carried against his will to punishment.” Hut. of English Dram. 
/| 1 1 1 1 06^40., tdi ii. ppf ^5-270. 

J J pmlimce an^ vH. 420 : ** * Vicious 
ia my guess’ does ndfi m€^ that he is an ill guesser [Warburfcon’s 
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explanation], but that he is apt to put the worst construction on 
every thing ho attempts to account for'’ (Steevens) : “ lago. I 
apprehend, means only, ‘ though I perhaps am mistaken, led into 
an error by niy natural disposition, which is apt to shape faults 
that have no existence’” (Malone). 

victuallei*S 5 iv. B50 : “ The brothels were formerly screened under 
pretext of being victuallmj-houm and taverns''" (Steevens). 

vie was to hazard, to put down, a certain sum upon a hand of 
cards [at various old games]; to revie was to cover it with a 
larger sum, by which the challenged became the challenger, and 
W’as to be revkd in his turn, with a proportionate increase of 
stake. This vying and revying upon each other continued till one 
of the party lost courage and gave up the whole ; or obtained, for 
a stipulated sum, a discovery of his antagonist’s cards ; when the 
best hand swept the table.” Gifford’s note on Jonsoii’s Works^ 
vol. i. p. 106 : To vie (compete in) strawje forms ivitli fancy ^ vii. 589 ; 
so With the dove of Paidios might the croiv Vie feathers whlte^'^nx, 
45 ; kiss on kiss She vied so fas iii. 137. 

■viewless, invisible, i. 480. 

vigitant would seem to be intended as a blunder of Dogberry 
for “vigilant” (which is the w^ord substituted in the second folio), 
iilll. 

viliaco, V. 182 : see note 171, v. 224. 

'Villagery, “district of villages” (Johnson’s Dicf.)^ villages, ii. 275. 

villain, a bondsman, a slave : A trusty villain^ ii. 9 ; I am no vil- 
lain^ iii. 6 (here “ the word villain is used by the elder brother for 
a ivorthless^ wicked^ or UooJy man ; by Orlando, in its original sig- 
nification, for SifelloiD of base extracUonf Johnson) ; My villain / 
vii. 311 ; The homely villain^ viii. 325. 

Villany, mischief, roguery : I will consent to act any villany against 
him^ i. 3G2. 

vinowsdst, most mouldy, vi. 27. 

viol-da “g^amboys, a base-viol or viol da gamba, iii. 331: “It 
appears, from numerous passages in our old plays, that a viol de 
gambo was an indispensable piece of furniture in every fashion- 
able house, where it hung up in the best chamber, much as the 
guitar does in Spain, and the violin in Italy, to be played on at 
will, and to fill up the void of conversation. Whoever pretended 
to fashion affected an acquaintance with this instrument.” Gif- 
ford’s note on Jonson"s Worhs^ vol. ii. p. 125. 

violoiltetll, becomes violent, acts with violence, rages, vi. G7. 

virginal, maidenly, pertaining to a virgin: tears virginal, v. 195; 
the virginal palms of your daughters^ vi. 223; loithoat any more vir- 
ginal fencmg, viii. 57. 



Tir^mElling*^ witlj her fiagew as ofKvii tlic 


The roore niwic for the iiiii**irnl instnoTic* 
flif rmjimi, t(il : '^Tfie ’rirgiiial,^ (prohul^ly S4i ralhnl hiT*'ii 
chiefly pkycc! upon hy yoang girk) rd^omhlfil in hliHpii i 
‘square^ piiuiofort© of tho pre^em day, as ilio iiarpsirhord i 
the ‘grain!/ The goimd of tho pianoforte ig produced ly « Im 
nier Hfrikkn ^-ho strings; hut whm the heys of tlw %irgiiialh 
harpsichord ivere pressed, the ‘Jacks' (skiider pieces of wck 
armed at the upper ends Mriih quills) were misecl to the siriu 
and acted mpkefra, by impinging or twitching them.'" C1mp|w* 
Pq-mhr (/ the Oiden Tirm^ vol i, p, lO.'i scr. cil : a 


Virgin a played the rirgiip vl 22G. 

"Vl!rglI111XS,> os // ?/*#// f/oar of rctik^ Ti.BijiJ : Hut, as StcoT'ens 

observes, ‘‘Tirginia died unviolatedV' 

Tirgm-kliot, virgin xone, i. 218 ; viii. 52 : AliusioiiH to the zoae» 
worn by young women among the ancients : eonceniiag ihr 
rfthe znnf see Schrader’s Anirnad. on 3hmu.% p. 310 mpp oci 1742. 

VlXbllBj, essence ; i he rer^ r/rPtr of romjitfMion //i* L I7H* 

Vtrtliaj Talonr : Tnwt to ihj migk virtue, vii. 330. 

, ^ ViytllOUS, salntiferoiis, beneficial : ihk pnmrhL ii, 301 : l/i« 

! , mrimim mteeia, iv. 382. 

. ; Tisit Oulibam imj Wo will look 4 after Caliban, &c* i, IBlh 

Li' nmiuHng, inapeeting, surveying : the mifuirf momo ml 

j :i - ; I . ^ miltrnmff mn, Viil 125. 

f 5 1 i j ‘ One vho viBits the aick or the distrossed iu order to 

!*:;!,( ■ (ionwle them : The visitor mil mt give him o'er m, i. 1 98 (■* In some 

. , ► ; , , , of the Protestant churches there is a hind of officers termed con- 
. . solators for the sick,” Johnson). 

iihi H“gi’s ^aleat^advimamh), considerations, 

I I It '1 i f . ^ n 343. ' 

! j |;i ' i nominate, to vote : To voice Mm consul, vi. 178. 

^ 


Sit receives those who are voided (see 
tytiH of the house, v. 16 $. 





YOLUNTAEY^WAGE, 
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now called flw Vcxia ; in Lafcia, Fagus Vehcasdnus. That pait of It 
called the Nornimi Ve.dii was in dispute between Philip and John*’ 
(Stef.ykns) : This and the subsequent line (except tlie words, 
‘do I give’) are taken from the old play [The Tnmbkmhw Eahjnr 
of lolin^ &c., see voL iv. 3]” (Mai.0NE), 

YOllliltEryj a volunteer ; Ajax teas here the mlmiktrg, vi. 29 • jUrg 
roliffUartcs, iv, 14. 

votarist, a votary, vi. 551 ; viL 450 ; mturkk, i. 454. 

VOlIclierS — DemhU: see {huMe voiicIm'Bj &o. ' 

VOX lod allow, iii. 393: ^^The Clown, we may presume, had 
begun to read the letter in a very loud tone, and probably with 
extravagant gesticulation. Being reprimanded by his mistress, he 
justifies himself by saying, ‘ If you would have it read in character, 
as such a mad epistle ought to he read, you must permit me to 
assume n frantic tone’ ” (Malone). 

voyage, a course, an attempt, an enterprise: If M should intend 
tins vogage tuv-ard mg imfe^ &c. i. 3G4 ; if you nialce your voyage 
upon her, v&c. vii. (>47. 

vulgar, common : V/s a vulgar proof , iii. SGi! ; the vuhjar air, iv. 23; 

any the most vulgar thing to sense, vii. Ill ; Most sure and vulgar (of 
common report), vii. 327, &.c. 

vulgarly, publicly, openly, i. 511. 

VUlgars, the common people, iii. 437. 

vulture of seAlition Feeds^ &c. — The, v, 58 : ** Alluding to the tale of 
Prometheus” (Joiinson). 

w. . , , 

waft, to beckon: ^oJlo imfts us yonder ?ii, IS; Whom Fortune with 
her ivory lumd wafts to her^ vi. 509. 

waft, to turn, to direct : Wafting Us eyes to the contrary, iii. 431. 

waft, wafted ; Than now the. E^iglisli hoito7ns have waft o’er, iv. 14. 

Waftage, a passage by water, ii. 33 ; vi. 48. 

wafture, the act of waving, a motion, vi. 637. 

wag, to go, to pack ofi : let thon ivag, i. 353; shtdl %ve a:ag? i. 305; 
let him wag, i. 374 ; Let us vmg, then, i. 375 ; Bid sorrow wag, ii. 120. 

V/ag, to stir, to move : the empress, never icags But, &c. vi, 345. 

wage, to pay wages to, to remunerate : He imfd me with hts court’- 
fenance (‘‘ the countenance he gave me was a kind of wages,” 
Nares’s Gloss.), vi. 234. 

wage, to stake in wager : as a 2 Mion To tmge against thine enemies, 
vii. 253 ; I lolll -wage against your gold, gold to it, vii. 640. 
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WAGB-WALIi^EI^^B. 


Wag©| to bo op|ioRei as eqiml stakes tn a meager: //m ani/ 

iitmmfrii IfW/W &imit vnih him Wcro op|^?sti| to I'Sfli otlif-i* in 
jast proportionis, like the coanterpart^ <if a wnager.'* 811 ‘i \'r,\,^), 
%4i. r#g5 ; «of fh^ mii* fh* (hoifjtr 1“/ i,<*t 

W|nal to it/** Hteevkns), till. 41b 

WUgB^ to proKecate, to continue to laicoaiityr ; 7b 
tiumffr pro/i/b’M*, tii. 3h4* 

WEgOj to contend, to sitwe: T*> f'vo/r the eamlUi l// irb% 

vii. 2B11 



■.■.'wagoii,' il chariot: iii, ; /% ermji/itl m m, vi. IVl I ; 

n'lopnor/fce/j ibid. ; vi. 40*2. 

wagon, a travelling %vagoin such as forinrily imd <*Ycn b}* 
nobility : Our wafimi ie pr^imr^K iii. 271. 

Wagonor, a charioteer, vi. 344, 402, 432. 

waist, “that pari of a ship which is contained bi.-twecn tl:iiyc|iiarter- ': 
deck and forecastle/' &c. (Falconer’s Marlut Did., ed. 1810):: Mjic 
in the irnkt^ the deck^ i. 183. 

Wak©, to hold a late revel: The limj thifh iralr vii. 

(So, in poets of a ranch earlier date, we find the words imkh and 
imkMng employed as equivalent to “debauch at iiiglit,;“4, 

“ natefull 0 ! hallo he was to Kobemos, 

Cherish, yng snrfetes, wakhe, and glotonyf ’ tl'c, 

Lydgate’s Fall of .Pnjnceit 11 ii. fob u. etl, Wayliiid : 
Withdraw your hand tro riotous waichgniid 

id. lb ix, M. xxxi. WFo: 

f ^ “ His hed© was h©«y for waichtjnge mier nyglitef’ 

» J p ; ' ' 'J, ' ^ Skelton’s Smge of Courte^ Works^ voL L p. 43, ed. Dyee ; 

‘ ^ SO, too, in a tract of later date than Ham lei ^ “ liato tmicking^ In 

Taverns will wrinckl© that face.*” The WanderOifj Jew^ 1640, sig. i>). 

walk, a district in a forest; thefellcno ofikk walk, i, 411 ; M// parks, 
mj imlhs, my mamrs that I had, v. 309. 

walks my estate in France I---Eom wildly, then, iv. 53 : “ L e. How ill 
j 1 1 my affairs go in France I — The verb to walk is used with great 
, , . ; ^ license by old writers. It often means to go, to mood' (Maloke). 

j,/ 1 1 i ! ; H I ? . ’ , wall-ey^d, having eyes with a white or pale-gray iris,— glariiig- 
' I J I 1 1 f t i ' i ‘ ’ toe-eyed, iv. 58 ; vL SB9 {“ A Whall, oner-white eye. Odl 
^4 f I 1 I !' '! 1 ! i ? .1 Cotgrave^ Ft, and Engl Dkl : “ In those parts of tho 

111 ‘ly.; J I ’I '5 1 1 1 ” I j {Korth with which I am best acquainted, persons are said to be- 
r j i '1 1 1 1 f y, ^ ly When the white of the eye is very large, and to one side. 

On the borders ‘sic folks’ are considered unlucky. The term is 
' also occasionaUy applied to horses with similar eyes, though its 
more general acceptation seems to be when the iris of the eye is 
OT of a A horse sees, pejfe^ 
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perfectly or cream-coloured^ have the iris white and the 

pupil red. When horses of other colours, and that are usually 
pied, have a white iris and a black pupih they are said to be av///- 
eiml Wilgar opinion lias decided that a wali-eyed horse is never 
subject to blindness; but this is altogether erroneous.” The 11 one ^ 
by Youatt, p. 131, -ed. 1848 : The author of ThtDlaUti of Craecu^ 
«S:c., under IFuO-ern, White or grey eyes/’ cites from the first of 
the passages of Shakespeare referred to in this article the words 
WTath,” and ohseiwes, ‘‘It frequentlyhappens that when 
a person is in an excessive passion, a large portion of the white of 
the eye is visible. This confirms the propriety and force of the 
■ above expression’’). 

walls are t/aue — The, vii. 33S : see note 120 , vii. 3GG, 

WanioH — With With a vengeance, with a plague, viii. 21 (The 

origin of this common phrase has not, I believe, been ascertained). 

Waim’d, turned pale, vii, 14G. 

Wailtillg', not possessing, not skilled in : Wanilng the maiunjc of 
unruli/ Joiles^ iv. 132. 

wanton, a childish, feeble, eifeminate person : A cotTcrd dikm 
wan km ^ iv. 04 ; yoa inak'C a v^tniion vii. 20 S (With the second 
of these passages compare “ Mignoter. To . . , handle tjcntly . . . 
tse tenderly^ male a v:anfon ofT Cotgraves Fr. and EmjL DkF). 

Wappen’dj over-ivom, vi. 551 (See Harman’s Cauent or Warcnlnf/ 
for Common CiirBctor,^. &e.^ 1573, last sentence of p. Gl), reprint 
1814 ; Dekker’s Emjlldt Viilanles, &c. ed. 1632, 2 [3]<^ stanza of 
the Canters’ Song, sig. o verso ; and G rose’s Class, DicL of ike Vid- 
(far Tongue in v. “ Wap”). 

ward — To teliOhi [i.e. his majcstg'] lam nov.) 5?, iii. 207 : The heirs 
of great estates, by a feudal custom, ivere under the wardship of 
the sovereign, who had the power even of giving them in marriage. 

ward, custody, confinement: ere tJieg lolU have me go to ward^ v. 190. 

ward, a guard in fencing, a posture of defence (used metaphorically 
in some of the following passages) : come from thyimixl^ i. 191 ; (he 
ward of her imrltg^ L 371 ; heat from his best ivard^ iii. 421 ; Thou 
Icnoioest my old ward, iv. 237 ; at what wnml you lie, vi. 16 ; Omit 
a tcard, viii. 203 ; luhat wards, what blows, iv. 214 ; ai all these 
'wards I lie, vi. 16. 

ward, to defend, to protect: God tvill, in justice, 'loa.rd 'you as his 
soldiers, v. 450 ; a hand that warded Mm From thousand dangers, 
vi. 317. 

warden -pies 5 pies made of xvardmiB, large baking-pears, iii. 4G4. 

warder, a guard, a sentinel: memory, the warder of the brain, vii. 
19; Where be these warders, v, 14; castles tox)ple on their ■warders' 
heads, vii. 47. 
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warder, a ftort of tr^ndicon; ilws dirowiiig ilrtwn *)f m 

iippem from tlio following (aiKl frcmi pasMigr^ m oilier 

wrilera), was a sokiaa motlu of pn^hibitiag a foiiilKti; fh* 



Imth thrmou hU P*ar(hr thrith^ 1%*. 11*]; da tuaj aid la> h“' »*«?» r 

if, 3tlii. 

Ware— r/fe l^rd r/, : This rolebrateil hi4, mndt nf r jik rirhlr 

carved^ k still pnv;mcj| : it «:Vi o fei i huln-s in 

liciglit, ten f‘ng riiiie hichoH in leiiglh, ainl ten feet iuclics hi 
wiiltli. At what inn iu Ware It wus kept dnring spearek 
ihijs 'i>i iiiicettaiji ; btttj after heiijg for iiiasjT vtars at i!s^' Haraeeiik 
Head, it was sokl there by aurtioii in Svpteiabor |."h(i4, :c,hl liiinrkos! 
down at a hundred gniueas (the in. w.^pspen erroin on Ij uildiiig 
that Charier. Bickens was the piirchas., rj, 

^‘W^TB la I , * , . 2hj r>d ft'./o'ah’.iih ?i.y i^ihici /tr , , . . 

full of ii. 2Ti : ‘‘llosallue saws that Birun had firawii her 
pictiira ill hi^ letter: and afterwards, pit jiug tm tlio ^u^rtl kdh'r, 
Katharine compares her to a text B. E<»sall!‘e in rcfily udvii-es her 
to beware of pencils, that is, of dravring liLcuessc'H, Jevt she hbouhl 
retaliate; wkieh she aftenvarcls does hy com paring her in n red 
domliiicjil letter, and callin. 3 ^ her niurkr, of the Miudl-po:: oen^’ 
(IIason) : It must bo remembered that Bosaliae was a darkish 
beauty, Katharine a fair one, (I may notice Cj:at oiir eaiiy writers 
are foud of alluding, in comparisons, to i/m Ihmh^iieai Leiier : o. g. 
**she swearcs a lookes for all tho world liiccf/^c Dmaimtidi Letter^ 
in Ilia red coaie.” CojiaVs IF/oVhV/o/, aig. r 2, od. Ull 1 ; ** Especially 
_ ' that at largo, if you can, in red, like a DaininimH h th rf I Hikkor’s 
'ffU he mt ffood^ ihe Dlael Ib la it^ 11112, sag, c: ,'k) 

, ‘ i ‘ 

Warfll $mI^Tkm Old (f fi&aven's (Hmedklhri eoiiu^J 7b ihe: see 
; ^ ' kktm'i bemdiciion eom^st To the tmrot sun^ &l\ 

WEril, to suumioa : io warn them fo Mb preHmee, v. S64 ; to 
. warn ti8 at Philippi liere^ tL 070; warn'd m io ihe h\ 18 ; 

. . ^ That zcarns my old aye to a seinilchre,^ vi. 4TL 

.1 ^ jWaTp — thou the imtcre^ iii. 85 : In this passage nr/rj^ has been 
A 1 1 : vajriouslj interpreted : the foBowiiig explanation by '^Yiiitor is pro- 
I f/lj hably the right on© ; “ The cold is said to warp ihe wahTh% when it 
•1 1 1 1' I eoniMcis them into the solid substance of ice, and Bufihrs them no 
' longer to continue in a liquid orjlovmg state’’ (According to John- 
son,-— whom Steevens pronounces to be “ certainly right 
means here nothing more than “ changed from them natural state 
and Kares would understand it as equivalent to weavif’), 

Warrior — 0 mj fair, vii, 400 ; unhmiihonie warrior unfair assail- 
ant,^’ J oh>?son) «s 1 am, vii. 434 : This plmise [tr^nT/or] was 
; j^iaroduced by -Our copiers of the French Sonnetteers. Ilonsard 
, , eaHs his rnistre&ses yukTrierm^ and Southern, hk imi- 
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talnr, is not less prodigal of tbo same appeikition. Tims, in !i» 
Fifth Somiet ; 

^ Aed, my wame7\ my Hglifc in thy hiyrc eyenf 

Again, in his Sixth Sonnet ; 

‘ I am not, my cruel! imrrter, the Tiiehiin,’ Ac. 

Again, ibid. ; 

‘ I came not, my lemrier, of the blood Lidiaiid 
Had not I met with the word thus fantastically applied, I sliookl 
have concluded that Olhello called his wife a wartm' because she 
had embaiJied vrith him on a warlike expedition, and not in conse- 
quence of Ovid’s observation—* Mtlllat onum auians^ et habetsna 

■ . casmr Cupido’ ” 

wasll’d a ///r, laboured in vain, viii. 104- : a Latinism, LaUremlu'mri\ 
to lose one’s labour. 

WasMord— of, v. G5 : “ It appears from Camden’s Britannia 
and Holiusheds of that Wexford was anciently 

called 1 Tty In Crompton’s Majunon of JJaf/nani/uHic it is 
written as here, WaaffonJ. This long list of titles is taken from 
the epitapli formerly fixed on L'>nl Talbot’s tomb in llolion iu 
Konnandy. Where this author fouml it, I have not been able to 
ascertain, for it is not in the common historians. Tlie oldest book 
in which I have met with it is tlie tract above mentioned, which 
was planted in lo99, posterior to the date of this play. Numerous 
as this list is, the epitaph lias one more, which, I suppose, was only 
rejected, because it would npt easily fall into tho verse, ‘ Lord 
Lovetoffc of Worsop.’ It concludes as here ; * Lord FaJeonbridgo, 
Knight of tho [most] noble order of St. George, St. Michael, and 
tho Golden Fleece, Great Marshall to King Henry VI. of his realm 
in [of] France, who died in the battle of Bourdcaux [in the year 
of our Lord] 1453’ [The Mansion of Mag nanlmWe, 1599, 4to, sig, 
e4]” (Malone): ** Wexford was sometimes written Washford^ 
even so late as the time of Sir William Temple ; see my Memoirs 
of him, i. 384. — This enumeration of titles and honours is clearly 
conformable to a monumental inscription, said by Brooke tho 
herald to have existed at Rouen ; but this herald was imposed 
upon, and the enumeration is erroneous in the particulars which I 
have distinguished \fM^ord OrormvcU of Wm/jMdf — The tJiricp- 
rkforlous Lord of Falconhridge ’'^- — I suppose that Brooke’s work 
[no, Crompton’s] is the tract printed after this play, in which 
Malone says he found the titles taken from the monumental plate 
at Rouen ; but Talbot was buried at Whitchurch in Sliropshiro, 
where there is, or was, a correct description of him. See Vin- 
cent upon Brooke, p. 451-4, and Camden’s Shropshire, i. G59.” 
Courtenay’s Comment on the Ilistoneal Flags of ShahHjmtrc^ voL i. 
pp. 234-0. 

'Wassailj festivity, intemperance, drinking-bout (from the Saxon 
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twx kj'l *'bo Is bealtV— tli0 form of limltlioirinkiiij.!). tii. Ill; 

vis. 110; ii. 220; vii, 

wassail-candle— J. i^c. iv. :>* 2 i; ‘-A is n hn-^f 

tm^dk Ii>'ihtHl pp at a Theru is a poor qoih!ik» iipun tho 

word iroT^ which signilics iiicroa^c* its wolf an th«- itiiUliT of tlic 
lioneycoinh’' (Jchin^sun) : the pr«!tdiB:.| article, 

waste— 'J7^r hhjldiip^ ^*v h. ‘*The sdgid h wa’siirig apace" i)»f .\ia4>irA. 
vil 45 L 

wasteful rYw7;— J, vl 5211 : note hrj^ vi. 5Si]. 



Wat, a familiar name lor a hare, viii» 2ti2. 

watcll— iV/rr }ae o, v, 444 ; Btccvenw was, no doiiht, right win n he 
observed ; I believe that particular kind of candle in Lt rc nuiaiit 
which was asieientlj called a tvafrh^ bextause, being marlo d oiiL into 
sections, each of which was a certain portion of tiiiuj iu ImniiTig, it 
supplied tho |>kco of the more niodeni iiifitnimcmt by wbi<4i we 
measure the hours. I have seen those candles represcnleii with 
great nicety in some of the pictures of Albirri Diirer,*' 

WEtcll her^ 4m ?/’C rnffra S:i\--Thfff /.% /««, iii. 155; /7/ 

waich him iamp^ via 41 T; ffim aat, f in' vakhdi /rr //o’{ In math: 
IfW^e, vi 48: These passages aliudo to the niotlHHl cd turning 
hawks by keeping them from Kkep ; but I <lo imt belie- vc' {with 
Mr. Staimion) that there is tht3 same idinskm eitlicr in / thiidc 
t&dm watch'd a i. 4id, or in JIml that W4m lail waiih waivk* 
ing^ vu. 6G7, 

^ WSt6r — Falm a.% As water, that will support no weight, nor keep 

f 1 1 ■ ahy impression*' (Joiikson), vii 40B. 

gikhik % ihc mill Than irets the miliar r/— J/firf, vi. 2110 : 

^ Bay giv^a, among English proverbs, ** Much water goes !>y tho mill 
the miller knows not of. acqua ptmsa per il rroiico ehc il 

moUmtio non vede. Ital f and, among Scottish proverbs, ** Meikle 
water runs where the miller sleeps.” Pnmrk% pp, blO. 209. eii 
1708. 

water-gallSj secondary rainbows, viii. S32 (This word, far from 
common even in our early writers, is several times used by Horace 
Walpole; False good news are always produced by true good, 
like the watergall by the rainbovr again, Thank heaven it is 
■■ complete, and did not remain imperfect like ^tmiiergall f' again, 
‘‘But what signifies repeating the faint efforts of an "old waJprgtdl 
opposed to its own old sun !” Letim, voL i. p. 310, and vol vi. 
pp. 1, 187, ed. Cunningham : In TM Diahci of Cmmi we find 
''^Weatliei'-^Qall^ A secondary or broken rainbow. Germ, wasscr- 
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mmum my cliaractor I pka^e’* fMAi.c^Kr), iiL 38! ; tlio origin of 
tlie expression is quite iiiicertaiB, 

watery The moon, iii. 420. 

Wax^ to grow : /o rnttke Ms godhcffd wn-x (wiila a quibble), ii. 2ll ; 
(Hd I di^ iv. 41KS ; a full e^jc phU wax ‘iadlmn, iv. ; da pUU.a 
i iv. oOl ; ’imxki 1. 207 ; waxed $hoTlei\ vi. 537 ; v'oxca 
(increase) in ihL:ir 7Hirtk (Farmer being wrong in supposing that 
liere is a eoxTiiption of the Saxon i^cxen^ to hiccup), li. 273 ; 

th:aj‘. v. .154. 

wax — 'A 'smnh A mail as perfectly formed as if he had been 
modelled in wax, vi, 400 (In some of tlie provinces a i^ian a/wii.c 
mea.ns nowadays a smart cleverish fellow vide Alooris Suffolk 
and The. iJiaifxi ofQxfrcii : but assuredly Shakespeare does 
not employ the expression in that sense) : and see the next article. 

wax — A mi of, vi. 5i)8 : Since I remarked on this passage (note 4 , 
vi. 577) that ‘‘if the text be right, there is, of course, an alliisiun 
to the practice of writing with a stjdo on table-books covered with 
wax,” Dr. logleby has put forth a brochure entitled The Still Llou^ 
Aj 7 Esuff// towanla fha rcalorailun nf Shukeepiun’i'a fe.cf. Delnif pf^ei 
(d' the Shah ^peauC’Jahrhnvh^ ii. ; wherein he gives, with astonisli- 
ing confidence, entirely new glosses of “u aeo of iniT' and of ‘‘a 
)iimi of waxf — his attempt to shoAv that Shakespeare employs :i 
SUBSTANTIVE “ i-cu.d ’ ill the sense of “ expandedness or growth” 
vying in absurdity with of the inismtorpretations that ignor- 
ance and conceit have ever tried to force upoii the great drama- 
tist. Lest an abridgment should do injustice to Dr, Iiiglebyts 
“ discoveries,” T subjoin them entire : — 

“The pedantic poet in Timnn of Athena, i. 1, addresses tlie 
painter in the following tumid and bombastic terms ; 

‘ You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 

I have in this rough work [shewing his Ms.] shaped out a man 

■Wlioin this beneath w'orld doth embrace and hug 

With amplest entertainment : my free drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself 

In a ^ 1 :uU u>a of waxe : no levelPd malice 

Infects one comma of [in] the course I hold ; 

But flics an eagle’s flight, hold and forth on. 

Leaving no track behind.’ 

In this passage, my free drift, and a wide aca of wax, are con- 
trasted with the notion of halting 2^G.^dlcuIarJ7f, and levelVd malire. 
In other words, the poet is contrasting generality with particu- 
larity. The visitors who throng the ante-room and presence- 
chamber of Lord Timon, are compared by the poet to a sea at 
flood-time, and are therefore designated u confluence and a yreat 
food. Timon is said to be embraced with amplest entertainment 
by this flood ; and the poet, disclaiming personal censure, declares 
that his ^free drift moves itself in a wide sea of loaxef AVhat is the 
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moaBiug oitBfi.re? Everyone knows that the vorh />, j/v,- itieanK 
to grow; and the old English writers cnijiloy it iiuliffcrmtly o£ 
incrca.se and decrease; a thing, with tlioin, may in?,.- .'.-mailer or 
greater, weaker or stronger. To was to dwngo emditinn 
simply. But more strietlj it was and i.s used in oppuiiition to r-dne. 
It anything changes its condition, it either mi. ; ^ or la this 

restricted sense, Shake.spuarc in soverai places iim-s Ui.; verb /e ).■(.- -■ 
of tbe Hca : ' ' ’ 

‘ lliio luark.'^ tlu* wtLviivf grow Wiitn by wovr/ 

TitUH lii, 

‘ Iliir: loiiril nixo 

MaiK'HterM tliuc-, Im tr,u:a! like o li. J. 

The ohl editors and commentators seem not to have hat! the 
fiiiute.4 suspicion of the meaning of the expression, ‘ a .vide sea of 
wax.’ Hanmcn’* and Bieevciis explain it asaii alindoiiio thoEmiian 
and early Eiiglisli praoiice of writing with a s^yle on tabletH coated 
with wax, so that the poet iu "flm/m mmt he sjipposed to have 
literally ‘shaped out.' his man in wax, much ho as if ho had 
modeikd him. AH the editors have f(.liowcd in this rut; even 
Messrs. Dyce and Stanutunj of whom lietter things might have 
been ex'pected. The only emmiilatio!! that lias lKam‘ lujulo on 
IB Mr. Colliar s rtr.sr, which Mr. Btaimtcm rejccis, tlimiKh he still 
thmks W(ue a misprint for somothiiig. Very Ktraiigo imked is all 

this speculation, in the face of the 

occurs as a substantive, in the ^ 
growth), in two otlior places in 
Jonaom Here are tlie passages ; 

* Chit'f Jmtice, What! you arc us 
FvMa§\ A wiuisail cniullo, luy ] 
my growth would approve the tnitli.’ 

‘ Why, he’s a num of 

‘ A man of wax’ is a man of full growtli, 

mean, a man of ample dimensions ; of Hon 
puberty, < a proper man.’ Again in The F 
mentaiy drama by Ben Jonson, wm read, 

* At what a divers price do divers men 
Act the same thmg[s] I another might have had, 
perhaps the hurdle, or ut least the axe, 

Iror what I have, this crownet, robes, ami waxe: 

SSmenrofk'^’"™??^ aggranclisement-tUe suksfantivo .accom- 

us kope that we have hoard tho last of tho 
waxen tables of the ancients’ I” pp. 22G-8. 

of Athens is unquestionably a very 
^ of mx can mean “a sea of increa^A 


curtain iiict that wiuix or wit a* 
very senso of expaiidalnow (or 
i BlmkcHpcare, and once in Ben 


the hi-Ucr \mvt burnt out. 
iilbuv : if I did suy of wua?, 
il /ir/ov/iF. 12 . 
How CO fifu! L 11 . 

Of Fiihtufli It would 
100 it moans, a man of 
'uil vf 3 ff>riimer^ a frag- 
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2. Who, except Dr. Iiigleby, would ever have dreamed of quot- j 

leg Falstaff’s quibble^ A wassail candle, my lord ; all tallow : if 
I did say of mj (jnmfh would approve the truth,’’ as an : 

evidence of tlie existence of a substantive in the sense of 

expancledii ess or growth”? 

3. Even if his own reading had not supplied him with some of 

the passages in various old authors that clearly show the true mean- t 

ing of a man, of waxf it seems inconceivable that Dr. Ingleby i 

should have so grossly misunderstood those words in Eomeo and 
J id let as to explain them a man of puberty, a proper man,” since ; 

he could hardly have overlooked the following notes in the Fari- i, 

onun- SIiahq)eare^ which are sufficiently to the purpose ; 

man of vjax^ So in IF% BegiiiM^ ■; 

‘ Why, he’s a man as one should picture him in waxj^ i 

[Sig. 1)3 verso, ed. 1 COG]. STEim^XS:” 

“ a man of iw.r] Well made, as if he had been modelled in wax, as : 

Mr. Steevens by a happy quotation has explained it. ‘ When you, ■ 

Lydia, praise the waxen arms of Telephus,’ says Horace [Waxen^ ' 

well-shaped, fine-turned],’ <S:c. S[tephen] W[eston].” • J 

I add another passage which is decisive as to the true meaning 
a man of wax f 

“ A sweet face, an exceeding daintie hand ; > 

A hotly J were it framed of loax 
By all the cunmiiy artists of the worlds 

It could not better he 2^roj)ortioned3'* > 

A Bleasant Comedie of Fairo Entf &:c. Big. jif cd, 

4. But Dr. Ingleby becomes almost an object of pity ‘when 

he allows himself to be persuaded by a silly pamphleteer that in ■ 

the line of the opening speech of Jonson’s fragment, The Fall of 
Alortimcr^ 

“ For what I have, this crownet, robes, and wa.ve, 
the word signifies “personal aggrandisement,” Now, a little 

further on in the same speech we find 

“ To-day is Mortimer made JSarl of 3IarcJi 
and Jonson tells us in his xLrytinient that “ The First Act compre- 
hends Mortimer’s pride and security, raised to the degree of an earl, 
by the queen’s favour and love,” &c, ; which, taken together with 
the words croumet and robes f is quite enough to determine that 
I “ a-n;rc” means some sort of waxen seal connected with a patent 

i confirming Mortimer in his new dignity of earl. 

1 WBIK Ecsolveth from Ins fgare fjainst fJie. fre — a/ornr o/^, iv. 70 

I like a zeaxen image Against a 'fire, i. 285^ Allusions to the* alleged 

I practice of witches in roasting before a fire images of the per- 

i sons they wished to torment or destroy ; whose bodies, it was ^ 

I supposed, wasted away as the images melted. 


“WEX 6 II coat, iv. 114 : see note 14 , iv, 184 : In support of my expla- 
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nation of mtrm in thk p,assage, I ma}’* cite the following iiiic'ft from 
the hallacl of Hardy hwte (modern thongh it hif) : 

“ Tho' Briton.*! tremble jtt hifi imine. 

I sinie siili mukc* him wsiil 
That eirmy Hwonl was made tmv ploirpi 
■' 8acvs«/2 //i! corirof - 

WaXBH W(mlup}u.l v*itli fK i^*. 4*11 : ?'*< r.du'yp'd, Lo* 

honoured: '* Steevens says that the iilhiMon is Ho the ancient 
custom of writing on waxen tablets;* and alone proves^ at the 
expense of two pages, that his friend hm mlatahen the poet’s 
meaning, and that he himself is— Just as mnde of it. In mmj 
parts of the continent it is customary, upon the ch^ease of m 
eminent person, for his friends to compose sliort laudatory poems, 
epitaphs, &c., and affix them to the herse, or grave, with piiw, 
wax, paste, &c. Of this practice, which was once prevalent here 
also, I had collected many notices , * * , To this practice Shake- 
speare alludes. He had, at first, written ^imper' epitaph, which he 
Judiciously changed to '■waxeu' as less ambiguous, and altogether 
as familiar to his audience. Henry's meaning therefore is, ^ I will 
either have my Ml history recorded with glory, or lie in an undis- 
tinguished grave ; not merely without an inscription scuiptured in 
stone, but unworshipped (unhonoured) even by a waxen epitaph, 
ir. by the short-lived compliment of a paper fiistened on it'’ 
Gifford’s note on Jonmn^a voL ix. p. 58. 

waxen image hiarimt afir&^Lllm a : see toax JRmnlreih^ <Sc. 

W'ay, way of thinking, religious opinion ; yowre a genikman Of mine 
omi way^ v. 55(5. 

way of Ufe^ vii. C>4 : see note no, vii. 95. 

way— TAsrc tijus hut one, A kind of proverbial expression for “ death/’ 
iv. 443 (So, in The Famom llhtorye of Cantalne Thoum Biuheley, 
1G05, 

“ O maister Stukley, since there now romaines 
Fq way htit one, and life must heere haue end,” &c. Big. x.* 3 verso). 

We Three: see Three-— The picture of We. 

weak 7nastcrs though ye he, A:c. i. 227: “That is, ye are powexTuI 
auxiliaries, but weak if left to yourselves; — your employment 
is then to make green ringlets and midnight mushrooms, and to 
play the idle pranks mentioned by Ariel in his next song ; — yet 

i by your aid I have been enabled to invert the course of nature. 
We say proverbially, ‘Fire is a good servant, but a bad master' 
(BnACKSTONE), 

, weaken motion, vU. S83 : see note la, vii. ilB. 
weals -men, commonwealth men, legislators, vi. 160 

L, weal, benefit, advantage : I once did lend my body for ?m 
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WBBTj fasliioii : if in noi the t€€m\ L 485 ; Moileifs the onljf iii, 
31 ; I like the went' ill 212* 

wear, Usscd an intransitive verb : the hroocli (ind the taothpicl:^ 
wlikh. nrcar not iii. 211 : but see note iS, iii. 280. 

wear Ith cap ieith sm^ricirm^ subject his head to the disquiet of 
jealous/’ (Jojixsox), ii. 70. 

wearing thp hearer in ihy mistren^^'' praue^ iii. 2G : see note 55, iii. 
85." 

weatlier — To imp the, “A nautical phrase, 'which means, to keep 
to windward, and thus have the advantage” (Staoxton); 2Im€ 
honour kee.p?i the mather of niyfaie^ vi. 90. 

weather- fends ) defends from the weather, shelters, i. 220. 

weaver — A eatch that loill draw three souh out of one^ iii. 347 j I 
teould I leere a wearer; I could ship 2^>^(dm.s or any thinfp iv. 236 : 
‘‘ The weavers were most of them Calvinists in this author’s time, 
and refugees from the Netherlands ; addicted mainly to Psalm- 
ody, which their libertine neighbours said was all their religion” 
(Oapell). 

web and the pin — The: inn-cind-ioeh — The. 

wee, very small, diminutive, shrunk up, i. 356. 

weed, a garment, a dress, ii. 281 ; vi. 177 ; viii. 40, 292, 350 ; And 
keep imeniion hi a noted weed (“ in a dress by which it is always 
hnoicn^ as those persons are who always wear the same colours,” 
Steevehs), viii. 387 ; weed :^^ i. 289 ; ii* 141, 233 ; iii. 392 (twice), 
460 ; vi. 59, 175, 297, 313, 402; vii. 189, 711; mourn liay-weeds, v. 
287, 291 ; vi. 285, 354. 

Weeh! — 0, that I knew he ivere hut in ly the^ ii- 212: “This I sup- 
pose to be an expression taken from hiring servants or artificers ; 
meaning, I wish I was as sure of his service for any time limited, 
as if I had hired him. The expression was a common one” (Stee- 
VENs) : Mr. Halliwell explains in by the week to mean “ ensnared 
in my meshes, imprisoned in my bonds,” and cites, from a Ms. dated 
1619, “ Captics est ; he is taken, he is in the snare, he is in for a 
byrd, he is in by the wcekeP 


week, “ a period of time indefinitely” (Caldecott) : too late a weeky 
Iii. 25. 

ween, to think, to suppose, to imagine, v. 559 ; loeenimjy v. 35. 
weeping Heraclitus, ii. 351. 

weeping-ripe, ripe for 'weeping, ready to weep, ii. 218 ; v. 251. 

weeping tears — Withy iii. 26 : This expression, which now appears 
absurd, was not unfrequently used, and seriously, by our early 
writers, who perhaps considered it as equivalent to “fiowing 
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tears” Aiicl tbeiine sire Immorak litelyil ailoaiie, vwlawxl 
f}Tst liys vmteere, asii thcnnc his owno, im<1 tlienne eyilier kyRW'il 
other 'itith ieres/^ Jfar/<' Durikur^ll* viii. c, 41, toI, i. p. Bl* t 

ed. Southey t 

‘‘Many a wycknte T;Uh n'q^ipi^q feyre^ 

Tier inake.s lliev fttie a, way,” 

The iutth' i\f OtUrlrnurm^'^Pemfd llrL <i[f A» li I', 
vol I. p. 33, eti 17111 ; 

“the ifeepiny tmm 

Of widtlow.«, Tirgina, nnraes, sacMiig hahef!*,” 

1 Fkdimi Cmimwdie a^lkd Looke about ymi^ 
IIUM), Big. b)* 

weot, to loiow, ¥ii. 40S. 

weigh, tmt^ to outweigh, to counterbalance : They fimi must weigh 
otU my ajflkiiam^ y. 527. 

weird suters.—The, vii. 8, 14, 21, 42, 50; the womiip vii. 31 : 
IF"6wf Sisters^ the Fates. This corresponds to Lat. Fame, 

‘ The reiiiauant hereof, (xiihat cuer he it, 

The U'eh'd sisteris clcfenilis that biihl he wit.' Dmoj, Viryil, HO, 4H; 

he. forbid that it should be known. 

‘ The tceird .^kters wautlriiig, as they were w’oiit thenB I’tc. 

Montyomeriej WaLmi'i^ CoU, hi. 12, .... 

4. S. wyrd^ fatum, fortirna, eventus ; Fata, Parcse,” &c. 

Jamieson’s Etym, Diet of the Seat Lang. &,c. : Cloto . . . anglicc, 
one of the thre wynh systersT Ortus Yoceihthrum^ e<l. 1514 : Hoiin- 
shed (on whose narrative Shakespeare formed his MaoFeth)^ speak- 
ing of the “ three women in strange and wild apparcll, resembling 
creatures of elder world,” wJio prophesied to Macbeth and Banqoo, 
and then disappeared, observes, “afterwards the common opinion 
was, that these women were either the weird Hhters^ that is (as 
' ye would say) the goddesses of destinie, or else some nymphs or 
feiries,” ^o. Chronicles (ScoUaiul)^ yoI. v. pp. 2C8-9, ed. 1807*8. 

welkin, the sky, i. 177, 355 ; ii. 184 ; iii. 347 ; iv. 08, 71, 345 ; v. 
452 ; VL 318 (twice) ; viii. 270. 

welkin eye, a sky-coloured, a sky-blue eye, iii. 424. 

well, at rest, happy : the former qneen is well., hi. 491 ; seeing that she 
is well., vi. 459 ; Then she U weU^ vi. 462 ; tm use To say the dead are 
well, vii. 525. 

well-advised : see advised. 

_ well-appointed : see apj^ointed. 

well desir'd, “ much solicited by invitation” (Steevens) : you shall 
he well desir'd m Cyprus, vii. 400. 

; ■IJ^eUTfeVOnyed, good-looking, X 274, 371; ii. 109 ; iiL 339; vii. 
1 1 1 , *^'291 ; 48 : dm famur. 

I 'f^'Wen-qualiod”' (J ohnson); WeUftkd in tfm arts, 
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viii. 36 ‘‘TThis es:claina*tiD 2 i is equivalent to nxll-a- 
chnj^ and is still used in Yorkshire, ivliere I have often heard it. 
Tlie^ to 1697,' says— -w?e/^a- 

TiCfrin is lacL-a-ilapm: (das, akm /” (Rjeeo): So in Coles’s Lat. and 
Enrjl. Well a day, Well a-neer, YYell a.wsiy, Ekeud'' 

well-found— Y /2 ?r7w#. /le dkl p7^ofes§, ill 225: Here Steevens ex- 
plains well-found of known, acknowledged excellence,” Mr. Crant 
White well fiirnislied :” well skilled ? 

Well-liMllg*, good-coiiclifcioned, plunip, ii.. 218 : see , 

well said, equivalent to well done:” Well saki I ilioit loohest 

iii. 30 ; Wdl saM, Halil iv.28o ; IWdl mid f faitJi, Wart, ir. 361 ; 
vril said, Daiaj, iv, 393 ; said, my nc€$te 7 *s, v. 125 ; TF%, thaf$ 
wcU said, V. 153 ; Well said, 971 ^ lord, v, 601 ; 0, ioeU said, LueiusI 
vi. 333; Weil said, mn/ hearls! Vi, 406; O, thci fs ivell said- 
c/i a ir, viL 457 ; 2 oeli said, viL 567; Well said, vseli said, 

vlii. 41. (I believe I was the firsh to point out the meaning of this 
expression, which occurs very frequentlj- in our early ^writers.) 
well SCO?, well- sldikd, proScient, iii. 124. 

"Welsll Iwol — Lpon fliC cross of a, iv, 241 : A. Welsh hook was a sort 
of bill, hooked at the end, and with a long' handle : Minsheii, in 
his Diet, [sub Hooke”], 1G17, explains it thus; ‘ Armorum genus 
est Kre in falcis inodiim incinwato, perticiB longissimas prjBdxo.’ 
Cotgrave calls it ^ a long liedging~bili, about the length of a p>arti- 
san’ ” (Malone) : and see swo7d — Ta siaear hij a. 

wendj to go, i. 503 ; ii. 9, 301 ; iil 457. 


wesand, the throat, i. 21i 

Westward-llO ! ih. 363: one of the exclamations of the water- 
men who plied on the Tliames (So in Peele'’s Ediaard L ; 

“ Q, Elijior, Ay, good woman, conduct me to the court, 

That there I may bewail my sinful life, 

And call to God to save my wretched soul. 

0 / ‘ Westward, ho I ’ 

Woman, what noise is this I hear ? 

Potter's Wife, An like your grace, it is tha watermen that call for pas- 
sengers to go tvestward now.” Warks^ p. 409, ed. Byce, 1861 : 

and in Day’s ik/c cf Guls / “ A stranger ? the better welcome : comes 
hee East-ward, West-itu(rd, 01 Koitl-wBxd liaer Big, a 2, ed. 1606). 

wilHrlGS-boH© xisuddte as, ii. 22Q : Our ancient •'writers appear to 
have supposed that ivory, formerly made of the teeth of the walrus, 
was part of the bones of the whale (Tiiis simile was a standard one 
with the earliest English pjoets). 


what is he for a fool that betroth lilmsdfi(> 84 : The 

expression vdiat is he for a fool is equi'valent to ‘‘what manner of 
fool is he what fool is he?” (Ooiapare Middleton’s A Mad 
■ World, my Masters; W/iat is she for afoot would marry thee, a 
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matliaan ?’* irol. il p,421,eii Dycc ; and Warin:'r's r//-/.# . a i : 

*^Aik1 'tchai ari tkoufora that than fih«iihl<M l»c 
ill© acqttaiiitiwac© of men?” Sig. q 4 vem)« ed. 1-V.t7 ) 

wheel /V/— 0^ /^m/* i Ifahme *• inrlni^'Hl !>s 

think that is here nsed hi its onliiiary se«w% aii'l thut. 
words allnde to the occn|mtion of the girl who htippr>st <1 im hiu.j 
the songallmM to by Ophelia tmfcmoBt eriticH ^eeiii now to agreo 
with Steeveiis in supposing that aignilies the hurdeii or uw 
f rain of the song. 

Wlisels (the world) noV//«/ /p# o?/. vli 5rh7 : A pr^verliial 

expression; which Taylor the w*atcx*-poel made the title af tnif* 
of Ms pampliletSj — T/iC irtir/fi rmnm m or, 0#/#/#,'? hiiirirt 

Carta and Coaches. 

Wiieesoil-weBk^ the Hostess’s blunder for WhiUitn-v’c* k. h*. 

Wlielk^dj ^Hwistecl, convolved. A w^elk or whilk is a small shelh 
fish [“'TheWelke (a shell-fish): Turhin.'^ Cotgrave^s Fr. and Enn!. 
DiH]” (Malone), vii 324. 

Wliolks, wheals, pustules (‘^'A wdielk, Paiada^ pmfukid ColesV Lai. 
and Engl DAt), iv. 462. 

wkeuP an expression of impatience : Chmr^ ihrm ioriifkel ndieti f 1. 
187; ]F%, ndiSB^ I saijf iii. 153; When, Harrgf ichen ? Iv, lUP ; 
Na^j when f v. 306 ; If7^rri, Laeiim^ ndmi f vi. 630 (This expia^HioB 
is occasionally found in dramatists long after Shakespeare’s time ; 
e.fj, in the Duke of Buckingham’s Reimmtd ; ‘‘Where the devil 
is he? — ^Why, Prettyman ? wlan^ I say ?” Wnrha^ vol. i. p, 63, 

ed. 1775). 

Wlieil P mn you ii. 23 ; whenf caml kllf iv. 224 : a proverbial 

expression. 

(** Still good in Law; ilo fetch him ore o! all, 

Get all, pursse all, and he possest of all, 

And then conclude the match, niarrie, at least, 

Wlien» can you tellP'’ Bay’s Laic-Tnekes^ 1608, sig. d3.) 

WllBtLas, when : Whe^ias your kushand^ all m ragi\ ii, 42 ; 

the enemy hath heen ten to one, v. 245 ; TT'7?€7?as the noble Dulce of 
YorTc was slain, v. 253 ; whenas he meant all harm, v. 320 ; JVhenas 
the one is wounded with the bait, vi. 337 ; a lions v:he!p 

shall, &c. vii. 734 ; Whenas I met the boar, viii. 272 ; ihy 

love hath east his utmost viii, 373 ; Whenas himself to singing he 

betakes, viii, 457 ; Whenas thine eye hath chose the dame, viii. 462. 

wher, whether^ i. 229 ; iv. 7, 17 ; v. 160, 164, 415 ; vi. GIG, 683, G84 ; 
^ viii. 249, 378. 

“wllBrB, whereas : tohere I thought the remm^it of mine age, &c. i. 

, ^ 293 ; , Where now his hnowMge must prove ignorance, ii. 178 ; ichere 

j ; thoM now eseaci^st the pmalty, ii, 395 ; Where I was wont to feed you 

j I with my Mood, v* 69 ^ WTwe Meigm&r sooner mil receive than give. 
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V. SO; thff shmild -.he raging' Mad,- Y.WZ ; where 

ik' other instnimaiiH Did see ami hear ^ vL 1B7-;. tvhcre I thmiglii D 
crush him,, yI 158; ttdiere^ if yoii- tdolenilg: 27roceed^- YiiDlQO ; Where 
7}<nr goif'rc both a father ami ci sony Yiii, 10 ; TF/ier«j Time his son's like 
giow-morm in fhx ni(dit,,xii\, %1 • Wliere tMs me i radar, 

viii. 173 ; Where now I have no one to blush tmtk me^ viii. 310. 

wlier© rng poor young was Undd^ was caught^ and Idlld — Have nov) 
the fatal object in. my eyCy W SIG.-; la tins passage (wliicli Shake- 
speare retained from The True Tragedie, &c.) whciw is very licen- 
..tionsly used. 

wilBTB whereas : jhid where iliai you ham voidd to study gli. 201}. 

WliereES^ where: Whereas the hmg mid ([ueen do mean to liawh,^ y. 
117 ; Wlmreas no glorfs got to overcome^ viii. 18 ] whereas- he stood, 
viii. 456. ' 

V/taroill iv'e-nt he-? how was he dressed ? iii. 41. 

wRetlier, whichever, which of the two : ivhether , . . can force hu 
cousin, yHI in ; Whether I lov'd, yiiL IS5, 

wllifflerj iv. 495 : The term is undoubtedly borrowed from ivh-iffle, 
another name for ^Jife or small flute ; for whifflers were originally 
those w’-ho preceded armies or processions as lifers or pipers. . . . 
In process of time the term tLddffler,Y!hich had always been used 
in the sense of CLfifer, came to signify any person who went before 
in a procession’’ (Douce). 

wllile, until : ive I'eturn these dukes tvhai ive decree, iv. 116 ; 

Read o'er this pwqwr while the glass doth eome,iv. 164 ; tvhile then, 
God h' wi' you / vii. 32 (The word occurs with this meaning even in 
Defoe’s Colonel Jack ; I could not rest night or day udiile I made 
the people easy from -whom the things were taken,” p. 55, ed. 1738). 

wMleaS, while: Whileas the silly owner of the goods, &c, v. 115 
(where by mistake is printed While as”). 

wMle-ere, ere- w’hile, some time before, i. 213. 

wilile the grass grows, — the -proverh is something m-iisiy, vii. 162 : 
Malone quotes this proverb in full from Whetstone’s Promos and 
Cassandra, 1578, 

“ Whylst gi'ass doth growe, oft sterves the seely steede 
and from The Paradise of Daintie Devises, W16 [iirst ed. 1576] , 

“ While grass doth growe, the silly horse he starves 
I find it, with a variation, in Whitney’s EinbIemes, lBS6 ; 

“ While gi'asse doth growe, the coui’Ser faire doth sterue.” p. 26, 

wlliloSj until : Whiles you are tollUng it shall come to noU, iii. 384. 

wllip of your hragg'd progeny — That was the, yi, 154 : see note 52, 
vi. 246. 

wMpping-claeer, iv. 397 : “Whipping-cheer, VerheraT “ Yerberi- 
bus accipere, to give one ivhipiping Chear." Coles'^ Lat. do Engl. Diet. 
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wMpstOCk, llic'Ktock or handle of a |.ul f r 

the “wliii) itself, iii 346: 1*6 (whfcre, as Bieevifiis 

means ‘Hlie ciiiter’s wbli'f’), 1.3 i* 
wMst^ still, hiislied, i. 180, 

whistle Ifr of, midlH h*.r fhnu fhn 70 prqi /V, 

vil 424: ^‘Ajettcr’mi okeau. ut 'fo /O >^1; ; : 

!h her fioe, kt Cotgravek A>. roiJ Emjf, 1^1 1 . : 111 ’* fal^ 

coners always let fly the hawk agaioH the triiitl; if she llic-s with 
the win<i beliinci lier, she seklom retarnH. If therefore a !iav;k 
for any reason to be dismissed, she was /#*/ kmt'a ihf v'ih^h aial froia 
that time shifted for herself, and 

wMt6— J/^e; see clout: though you hit ih^ trhik (with »‘i f|Mihhli!;i 
alliiskm to the Jiame jB/ffaea), iii. nih 
White JIoH hi Boufhfmrl:---TlMt you Bhouhl ii^are. i.-ie of th^\ v. 182 : 
A quibble {ivhlk heart), — “that ymi should desert me like row* 
aids:'* The White Hart is described as having stood *’oii the 
east side of the Borough of Southwark, towards the south end 
see CuuDingbam s Ilamlhook for Lomhu. 

Whit6 herring— Two, Ttvo fresh (opposed to rek) herrings, vii. iU’ICh 
whit6-liV6r6d, h\ 452; v, 437: ‘‘ Pusillaiiinie. DaBtanliy, 
ardiyfaikt-hcin’tefi, white-UiicrmL^' Cotgrave’s Fr, and Engl. Ih’ei. 
whit6iy, whitish : A ichitcbj wanton, ii, 187 (In illustration of thi^ 
passage, the Rer. W. E. Arrowsmith, having remarked that white- 
ness is a peculiar attribute of dark features,” cites from Hey wood’s 
Troja Britannica, 

*‘That hath a xchitchj face, and a long nose, 

And for them both I wonderous well esteeme her.” Caal. v. st. 74 ; 

which hues,” h© says, “ do not merely furnish an imtaace of the 
epithet * whitely,’ but, in such company as parallels Shakespeare’s 
coupling of it with ‘a wanton;’ ” for ‘ wantonuess’ and ‘a long 
nose’ ” were considered by our early writers as near allied : see 
EJiakesjyem^e's Editors and Commentators, p. 4, note). 

wllitlier, whithersoever: WliUher 1 go, tlidher shall you go too, ir. 
232 ; A fool go tvitli iluj soul, icMtlier it goes! iv. 281. 

'whiting-time, bleaching-time, i. 383. 

wMtsterSj bleachers of linen, i. 381. 

wliittlej a small clasp-knife, vi. 570. 

whoobub, a hubbub, iii. 484 ; viii. 155. 

wilO, for whoever : Who's a traitor, Glostcr he is none,'"' v, 148. 

wllOOp, to exclaim with surprise : That admiration did not whooy at 
them, iv. 440. 

Wliooping — Out of all, Out of all measure, iii. 41 (Akin to this 
are the phrases Out of all cn^y and Out of all ho), 

nces to sin — Thm that giEst, v. 15 : The stew^s in 
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Southwark were under the iurisdiction of the Bishop of Win- 

Chester. 

WicSked de'iv as cVr mj/ mother brmJdd With 'ramn^s feather, 

I 187 : Plere, of course, mkked must be ■e:s:plaiiied baneful but 
see note 29, i. 240 : ^ The following- passage iu Batman Bar- 
tliolome his hooke De proprietatibm rerum^ 1582, folio, will not only 
throw considerable light on these lines, but furnish at the same 
time grounds for a conjecture that Shakspeare was indebted to it, 
with a slight alteration, for tlie name of Caliban's mother Sjeorax 
■ the witch. [?] * The raven is called corvus of Couax^ ... . it is, 
said that raircns hirdes be fed wdth<^lca^^? of hea^^en all the time that 
they have no Mack feathers by benefite of age.’ Lib. sii. c. 10. The 
same author will also account for the choice which is made, in the 
monster’s speech, of the ASoufk-tmst wind. [?] ‘ This Souihern wind' 
IS hot and moyst .... Southern tmnds corrupt and destroy ; they 
heat and niaketh men fall into sicknesse.’ Lib. xi. c- 3” (Douce) : 

Her [Sycorax’s] name, I suppose it has been remarked before, is 
G-reek, Psycliorrhagia is the death-struggle ; and Psych orrh ax may 
be translated * lieartbreaker’ (}pvxopp 7 }^y^ (y^. Lloyd). 
wide, -wide of the mark : so wide c/ (deviating from) his oim rcs])eet^ 
i. 376 ; that he doth s^wak so icide, ii. 119 ; you are ivkle. ri. 45 ; 

,, Btill, still, fur -wide, vh. 331 ; Yoidre wide, vih. 162. 
wide o’ the hcmdiand, a good deal to the left of the mark, ii. IDl. 
widow, to endow with a widow’s right, i. 518. 

widowliood, estate settled on a widow, iii. 132. 

wife— hi «/hh-, vii. 376 : see note 6, vii. 471. 

wight, a person, male or female, i. 853, 854 ; ii. 167 ; iv. 436 ; vii. 

399 (twice), 406 ; viii. 6 ; loiyhts, yI M. 
wild, rash, precipitate: in an act of this imjwriance dwere Jlost 
2 nteoiis to be zoi'hf, iii. 439 ; a loild dedication of yourselces To un- 
patlid waters, hi. 4S2. 

wild into his grave— My father is gone, iv. 392 : ‘‘My father is gone 
wild into his grave, for now all my wild a^ections He entombed 
with him and I survive with his sober spirit and dispo-sition, 
to disappoint those expectations the public have formed of me*’ 
(Theobald). 

wild horses' heels— Present me Death on thenaheel or at, vl 190 ; Tiio 
punishment of the wheel -was not known at Borne ; but we read 
of Mettius Tuft'etius (miscalled /Shffetiiis in Malone’s note aped 
his Shahespeare, by Boswell, 1821) being torn asunder by qiiadiigm 
driven in opposite directions: “ However, as Shakespeare lias 
coupled this species of puni.shment with another that certainly was 
unknown to ancient Borne, it is highly probable that he was not 
apprized of the story of Mettius Suffetius [sic], and that in this, 
as in various other instances, the practice of his own time was in 
his thoughts ; for in io94 dohn Ohastel had been thus executed in 
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Franco fat aitomptiug to asmibmte lloory tlie tVnsriir 
lone): ‘SSliake^poare might li?m‘ Piini4 of iIjih ims.^h 

iiiL‘111 ill our aiiiiooi romanw* Thu^sjn Iht w’ /. ;'•/ 

&c. (Stef.vens) ; (<Jimi|iare too, 

“ 2e! oay C’rvsl^yu be fo hardy hiifi' 'Jj , Mahowndi*'?*,, f* ; tb tt» tb nu . 
Or onya to t-m* agc-yaa Ida lawi- ; 

On with cln-ynrs I %«1 limieyii byro hiy*% 

And with wyhli /ifO> tlar traytorya xal 1 dr?i*u /’ 

‘King Horn!,' In T^^'? Cm'futry p. inl, Sink 

wild-goose chme--Tfh% yI 410 ; “Chio kirn! of liorH^orace* w'lii«*h 
reRombled the flight of waa fnniierly kiiowii by 

name. Two hor^m were started together: air! wliichrver ri<lv7 
could get the lead^ the other was obliged to fulb*w him over wiir.t- 
ever ground the foremost Jockej chose to go. That horse mheh 
could distance the other wmi the race. . . . This barbarous S|>on U 
enumerated by Burton, in liis of 3Ieianch(^iy, m a reere* 

ation much in vogue in his time among gentlemen : * Hiding of 
great horses, running at ring, tilts and turiiaineiits, horsevrsuws, 
wild-goose chcfses^ are the disports of great iiien.* P. edit, Ibiji, 
foi;^‘(HOLT WniTB). 

Wild6ril6SSj wildness, wild growth: smli t( Wicqmd sif of ^rbV/o'** 
ness^ i, 4B0. 

wildly, disorderly: How ynldiy^ thcH^tvalkn wy oaink in Fri'imv, iv, 
53 : see ico//os’ my estate^ t^c. 

Wild - IIlEr ; -see -Murc - — Mules ^ 

wilfuLblame— 7ho, iv, 251 : see note 75 , iv. 2U7. 
will doth mutiny udth wit's regard-^Where^ “ Where the will rebels 
against the notices of the understanding’’ (Jouxso^’), iv. 1*23. 
WilliEtn cook^ William the cook, iv, 3B7 ; compare EoMrt OsUei\ 
wimpled, hooded, veiled, blindfolded, il 187. 
Wincliester-gOOSe, v. 15: a cant term for a certain venureal 
sore, because the stews in Southwark w'ere under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Winchester j to whom, in the present passr.gY.*, 
Gloster tauntingly applies the term (‘"Poulain , a bateh in ihe 
groine^ a Wlncbesier GooseA' Gotgrave's Fr, and Engl. Diet. : Ac- 
cording to Air, Collier, there is no necessary reference to it in 
the text but, though vairious words of reproach— such as lunluh. 
ribald j &c. &c . — were formerly used without any reference to tliuir 
original significations, Winehesier-goose (even if it had not been 
applied to the Bishop of WineJmter) W'as too peculiar an exprt s- 
sion to bo ever employed as a general term of abuse. Gio.sler 
means here to taunt Winchester with his licentious life ; he after- 
wards, V. 37 , tells him ; 

Thou art a most pemioious usurer ; 

’ , ^ Froward by nature, enemy to peace ; 

; ; h* 1 n T' ; . ‘ LaseipimSf wanton^ more than well beseems 
” ■ r ! 3 G' ' ' ' * ' ' ^ thy 'profession and degree”). 
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Wincliester— galBfl gmmt tif^ Some ono aufleriug from tlie 
veiiereal disease, who 'woiild by- my word*!, ri. UK) : i^cc 

tlie preceding article. 

WiBCOt, the nsaial comiption of %'illige near Strat- 

ford- upon- Atou (where oar poet-s mataratl grandfather, Robert 
Ardca, lived : see Memoir of Shakesimare, I. J O'"), iii, 110; iv. 

wiBd, to scent : [f i^hc iciml ijrm onec^ vi. B25* . ■ 

wiadgalls, iii. 144: the neighbourhood- .of the fetloefc there 

are occasio.nal!y found considerable enlarge-ments, oftener on the 
hind-leg than the fore-one, which are denominated mnd-gulh. Be- 
tween the tendons and other parte, and wherever the tendons are 
exposed to pressure or fiiction, and partieularly about their extre- 
mities, little bags or sacs are placed,, containing and suffering to 
ooze slowly from them a mucous fluid to lubricate tlie parts. From 
undue pressure, and that most frequently caused bj^ violent action 
and straining of the tendons, or, often, from some predisposition 
about the horse, these little sacs are injured. They take on iniam- 
mation, and sometimes become large and indurated. There are 
few horses perfectly free from them. When they first appear, and 
until the inflammation subsides, they may be accompanied by some 
degree of lameness ; but otherwise, except when they attain a great 
size, they do not interfere with the action of the animal, or cause 
any considerable unsoiindness. The farriers used to suppose that 
they contained wind— hence their name, wind-galls ; and hence 
the practice of opening them, by which dreadful infiaminatioii was 
often produced, and many a valuable hoi*se destroyed. It is not 
uncommon for wind-galls entirely to disappear in aged horses.’* 
The Jlorse^ by Youatt, p. 344, ed. 1848, 

windlBill in Saint George's field— The^ iv. 359 : “It appears from 
the following passage in Churchyard’s Dreame, a poem that makes 
part of the collection entitled his CMppes,mi, 1578 [first ed., accord- 
ing to Ritson, 1565], that this tmndmiUwaB a place of notoriety; 

‘ And from the trmfZmllthis dimmd he, 

Where hakney horses hired be.’ ” (Steevexs) : 

“ In Faithorne’s Map of London, 1658 ; an engraving so rare, that 
only one perfect copy is known to exist, in the Royal Library at 
Paris; we see more of Southwark than in any of our early maps. 

It delineates the entire line of houses from London Bridge to 
their termination in St. George’s fields, and shows the Ifiiidmill be- 
yond them. Beyond St. George’s Church ; a single row of houses 
line the highway, with small gardens ; bounded by a continuous 
ditch; a rail crosses the road where the houses end ; and all is 
open land beyond ; the roadway being marked by a line of palings 
on both sides. Judging from the apparent length of the houses 
here represented; and the present state of the same locality; 
they appear to have terminated about the spot where Suffolk and 
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Trioity stri€4[«] braiidi off th^* Wii*iliii.ll 

mast have sUkkI Ijetween tliero ami If^-rscmoiigu-* Luuv 
op|m«ite the present Kiiigs Beach I. 

window— /a A apiiluvl : * ^ 

gitiroate children ; comimre r fhf, 

Window-Mrs— r/invhfi53: ''tlic hataeuflar^liamhir 



%(»;) : is barely poHsiWe that Timeii . . . mhhi . . , rai mi 1 y 

the the haialkerdiief m-hUh CKiJinal* the 

(BoswEi.t)J “The ero,vs4?ars or Litticc-%ork w^.riL ns wv mu k 
ill the HwisR vcoiBcnV dresN across ilw htea^l^. In muAkIu kiih^ 
these haw have always a hedice of ^athi, nrj'^liin or «n!i*r iim- 
tedal hi-iifcftth them ; at one period iLi-j ro sstd ih.e imAe h'l^.nn ' 
(Staukton). 

window’d, placed ill a window: 11''. f h ^i'\i'* <'*'»/ / . 

vii. 578. 

window’d, broken iato openings ; ib^r f "p'o’ ' (vkt*' rr%i r ^;- 

f/<2(5o\% %ii. 2hl\ 

wine — lie taihfor, &e. iii. 147: '‘The fadiioii nf iinroducing :i 
bowl of wine iato the church at a w’cdding, to be drunk by tl*? 
bride aiwl bridegroom and persons pri'sciit. was very aacimuly a 
constant ceremony; tod. m appears from this passage, not 
'lished in our author’s ago [It was, in fact, then very coiiinunr. 
We find it practised at the magnificent marriage of t|uccii .>fary 
and Philip, in ‘Winchester Oathedmh 1551 : ‘ The tnimpets fitmmkd, 
and they both returned ... to their tniva*scs in the riuiro * . . and 
there remay ned untill masse was done; at which tyme and 
'wm hallowed and delyvered to [iniioj them bcnli.' Leland'rf 
doiket, Apimd, voh iv. j), 40(h edit. 1770” (T. ‘WAirrox ) ; 

(called also liuscadinc) and hippocras were the iiHiial beverages : 
cakes, too, were sometimes introduced. 

WiHB anct sugar--^Such^ L ; h m^ectea tchkh hii.'IC o/ X nl^ / yf**-" 
ihee this 2^^nny worth of $ngar^ oloppeit emi rmo into my Itam! ly/ to? 
mttkr-sJdnler^ iv. 23S: Iji Bhakespeare’e time it was a common 
custom in England to mba sugar with wine (see p. 375 of the pre- 
' sent (Glossary) : on the second of these passages Sieevens observes ; 
“It appears from the following passage in Look olout Yoi^ 
and some others, that the drawers kept sugar folded t:p in papers, 
ready to be delivered to those who called for sack 

^ . ‘hut do you hear? [hut he ere yc, hoyfj 

Bring sugar in white papei\ not In hrown.’ [ Sig. P verso. j 
Shakespeare might perhaps alludo to a custom mentioned by 
Becker, in The GuTe Morn Booh^ 160D ; ‘ Enquire wduit gallants 
sup in the next roome, and if they be any of your ataiuaiiiiam-o, 
; you (after the oity fashion) send them in a pottio of wine, 

^ : '■ your mme sweek^ted in two pittifal of sugn)\ with some 

■: j J "; , ®^thy; apologia cram’d into the mouth of a drawer,’ ic. [p. 159, 

rr[;4 reprint, 1812].’’ 
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wi».ter«gr011lld thu Cfyrsc-^T^}, vH 7v2t ^-To mntcri^nmml a 
plant is to protect it from the inekmeucy of the winter-season 
lij straw^ &c. kid o^er it. This precaution is eoinmonly 
taken in respect of tender trees or flowcrEj such as xirvlragns, who 
loved Fklele, represents her to be'’ (Steevens). (In Sylvester's 
Du Bart^is I find a similar compound to winkr-f/nurfD ; there the 
jn,o,wer ■ 

“ Cuts-croes the swathes to winter-feed his farm,'* 

Dm Ca^taineSip, lB7^ ed* Mil.) ' 

willtsr’s sisierkfjod-^A nmi of^ iii. 49,: By vnnicrsBiskrhood" Shake- 
speare meant an nnfriiUful siskrhoodj which had devoted itself to 
chastity’' (Waubi’iitos) : Shakespeare -poetically feigns anew 
order of ninis, most appropriate to his subject” (Douce). 

wipe — A “The brand with which slaves -were marked” 

' (Malone), viii. 302. 

wis— /.* seel wis. 

wisdom cr/ts out In the dretts^ and no man regetrds iv. 2T2 : 

“ Wisdom crietli without ; she uttereth her voice in the streets. 

I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded.” 

Proccrlmj i. 20, 24. 

wiS6 fellovj and had good discretion^ iJwD hdng hid to mh ivhat he 
icould of the kingj desired lie might knoio none cf lns secrets — viii. 
15 : “ Who this wise fellow was, may be known from the following 
passage in Barnabie Eiclie’s Soiddieds WMie to Briton's Welfd.i% or 
. . , Captaine Skill and Captaine Pill^ 1604, p. 27 ; ‘I will there- 
fore commende the poet Pliilipides, who being demauiided by Iviiig 
Lisimachus, wdiat favour he might doe unto him for that he loved 
him, made this answ’ere to the king, that your majesty would never 
impart unto me anij of your secrets' ” (Steevens). 

wise genileman^ equivalent to witling : Certabif saldshe^ 

a icise gentleman f ii> 133. 

wise woman^ was a term formerly applied to female impostors wdio 
dealt in for tune- telling, palmistry, the recovering of things lost, 
physic, &o. : the idse woman of Brenifordy i, 404 Brentford^ 
&c.) ; Carry his water to the wise ^70. 

wisll, to recommend: To icUli lurri im^estle imth affecU^ 104; / 
icill loish Jam to licr father^ iii. 117 ; And icish thee to a shrewd iil- 
favotidd iii. 122; TF7^c^^ man ivas imsPd to love his enemies, 

' vi. 5G3. 

wisllful sight, longing sight, v. 272. 

wisp of straw tcere worth a thousemd crowns, To make shameless 
callet know herself— A, v. 201 : “ A^wlsp, or small twist, of straw or 
hay was often applied as a mark of opprobrium to an immodest 
w'oman, a scold, or similar oSenders ; even the showing it to a 
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woman was, fherefore, considered as a grieTons a&oat, . . . Earle, 
ill his character of a scold says, ‘There’s nothing mads or moves 
her more to outrage, then but the very naming of a or if 

you sing or whistle while she is scoulding.' Jlkrofmmog , p. 

. ■ ed. Bliss. ... 

‘ Nay, worse, I’ll stain thy ruff; nay, worse than that, 

I’ll do thus. ^ [UoliU a ici.^p. 

ill. Fost. Oh my heart, gossiii, do you see this ? w'as ever 
Woman thus abus’d ?’ 

A Ne^v Wonder, A Wommi never vex\l, hy W. Rowley, l«j32. 

‘ So perfyte and exacte a scoulde that women mighte geve place. 

Whose tailing tongues had won a ivisjjc,' Brant’s Horace, Sat. 7. 

A itus 2 )e appears to have been one badge of the scolding %voman in. 

the ceremony of Sldmnmgton 

‘ Good gentle done, with-holde thy hands, 

This once let me entreat thee, 

And make me promise never more 
That thou shalt mind to beat me : 

For feare thou weare the wisin’, good w’ife, 

And make our neighbours ride.’ 

Pleasures of Poetry, cited by Malone.” 
Kares's Gloss, (in which article Kares is indebted to Steeveiis as 
well as to Alalone). 

wist, knew, v. 55, 

wistly, wistfully, eagerly, iv. 177 ; viii. 250, 320, 456. 

wit, the mental power, wisdom, sense : Hath the fellow any nut that 
told you tldsf ii. 83; who tmuld set Ms vxit to so foolish a Mrd? ii. 
289 ; Where will doth mutiny with wife regard, iv. 123 ; of an ex- 
cellent And unmatch'd wit and judgment, v. 519 ; Hector shall not 
have his wit this year, vi. 11 ; Where is my witf vi. 51 ; Upon her 
wit doth earthly honour wait, vi, 297 ; our empress, with her sacred 
ivit (see sacred loit, &c.), vi. 300 ; He that had ivit 'mould think, &c. 
vi. 302; h'eiity is the sold of untyyii. VM. 

wit, contrivance, stratagem: my admirahh dexterity of wit, i. 406; 
Let me, if not hy birth, have lands hy ivit, vii. 262. 

wit, to know : Noiv please you wit The epitaph, &c. viii. 55 ; As witting 
I no other comfort have, v. 33. 

wit enough to keep himself warm— If he have, ii. 76 ; Am I not wise? 
Katli. Fes ; keep you warm, iii. 135 : “ Biwh a one has wit enough to 
keep himself warm is a proverbial expression [sulficiently obscure]’’ 
(Steevens). 

Wit, whither wiltf' iii. 58: A proverbial expression, not unfre- 
quent in writers of the time. 

witch., a wizard, a charmer : such a holy idtcli, That he enchank 
, societies ink him, vii. 665, 

Witch I forgive thee for vii. 500 : “ From a common proverbial 
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reproach to silly ignorant femakSj—' Ton'll never be burnt for a 
witch’ ” (Steeveks). 

Witil, er|iiivaleiit to hj : iinfoldiil With one ilia t I have hrcd f vii. 
592. 

With, la mself —lie k not^ He is not himself, he is beside himself, 
vi. 293 (“Yix sum a^ud w, ita animus commotu’st metu,” l^c. 
Terence, Andria^ v. iv, 34)* 

'Witlx tluit face? face f --With fkat,^ 

•without contradiction^ may, ‘‘Which, un- 

doubtedly, may be publicly told” (Johnson), vii. G45. 

witness’d iisurj)atio}i—-A, “An attestation of its ravage” (Stee- 
VENS), iv. 31G. 

wits— of Ins five, ii. 70; your five wits, iii. 382 ; our five vi. 
402 ; my whole five vi. 420 ; thy five toits, vii. 300, 300 ; my 

five tvUs nor my five senses, viii. 419 : “ The wits seem to have been 
reckoned five, by analogy to the five senses, or the five inlets of 
ideas” (Johnson) : “ From Stephen Hawes’s poem called Graunde 
Amotn^e find La Belle Pucer\, g\\. xxiv. edit. 1554, it appears that 
the five ivits were ‘ common wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation 
fi.e. judgment], and memory.’ Wit in our author’s time was the 
general term for the intellectual power” (Malone) : But sundry 
passages might be adduced from early wTiters, who considered the 
five wits to be the five senses (see, for instance, the passage from 
the interlude of The Four ElemMts cited by Percy on act iii. sc. 4 
of King Lear the Ycirior. Bkahespeccre ^ and the passages from 
Larke’s Book of Wisdom md Kmg Henry the Eighth's Primer in 
Hunter’s IllasL of Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. 271) ; though in the 
second of the above quotations from Shakespeare, iii. 382, utits 
cannot mean senses, and in the last of them, viii, 419, he expressly 
makes, a distinction between and 

wit-snapper, “one who affects repartee’’ (Johnson’s Diet), ii, 
393. 

wittol-CUCkold, a tame, contented cuckold, i. 372. 

WXttoly, cuckoidly, i. 371. 

witty, knowing, sagacious, of sound judgment : courteous, 

Ilhiral, v. 244 ; The deep-revolving witty Buckingham, v. 420; yon 
must he icllty now, vi. 48 ; our wlily empress, vL 327. 

woe, wofui, sorry : I'm woe for' t, i. 230; Woe, tooe ai'e we, vii. 580 ; 
Woe is my heart, vii. 721 ; If iUnhmg on me then should make you 
woe, viii. 384. 

woe to that land that's govern'd hy a childl : “Woe to thee, O 

land, when thy king is a child.” Ecclesiastes, x. 16. 

■woman— 7/ 1 tvere a, &g. hi. 77 : it must be remembered that in 
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Shakespeare's time female charactei’s were performed hy boys or 
young men. 

woman me, “affect mo suddenly and deeply, as my sex are usually 
affected” (Steevens), iil 244. 
woman of the world-- A : see icorhl — WfM^iun of the, 
woman’ d, accompanied, haunted by a vroman, \i\. 435. 
woman-queller : see mcm-quelkr, &c. 

woman- tir’d, woman-pecked, hen-pecked, iii. 445 : see first tire, 
wombs, encloses, contains, iii. 480. 
womby, hollow, capacious, iv. 44S. 

wondor’d, able to effect wonders, marvc4Ionsly gifted : rare a 

'Wonder'd father^ i, 221 : see note loi, i. 252. 

wood, mad : like a wood wofnan, i. 270 : wood within t/da wood^ ii. 
270 ; raging-wood v. 64 ; frenzies icood^ viii. 264. 

woodbine, the bindweed, the convolvulus : So doth tie lamdUne 
the sweet honey suckle Gently entwine the female try so Enrlngs the 
harky fingers of the ehn^ ii. 305 : On the words in Jonson’s 
of Delight^ 

“ behold, 

1 How the blue hinelvroed doth itscH infold 
With honeysuckle,” &c., 

Gifford remarks ; “ This passage settles the meaning of the speech 
of Titania in Midsummer-Night's Dream .... The vroodbine of 
Shakespeare is the blue bindweed of Jonson : in many of our 
counties the woodbine is still the name for the great convolvulus.” 
Jonson' s TFor/rs, vol. vii. p. 308: My friend the late Rev. John 
Mitford, an excellent botanist, who at one time had maintained in 
print that Gifford’s explanation of “ woodbine" was wrong, acknow- 
ledged at last that it was the only true one. (What an odd notion 
of poetic composition must those interpreters have who maintain 
that here woodbine and honeysuckle are put in apposition as meaning 
the same plant — and who, of course, consider entwine to be an intran- 
sitive verb !— a notion which Mr. Beisly (Shaksjjereis Garden, &c. 
p. 87) thus most ridiculously amplifies ; “ The name ‘ woodbine’ 
denotes its character as a climbing plant; ‘honeysuckle’ the pro- 
perty of the flower, which contains a sweet juice” !) 

woodcock, a cant term for a simpleton (the woodcock being pro- 
verbial as a foolish bird, perhaps because it is easily caught in 
springes or in nets), ii. 133 ; iii. 125, 259, 857 ; icoodcocks, ii. 191) ; 
vii. 118. 

WOOdoR 0: see second 0. 

i, , WOOdOR thing — A, “An awkward business, an undertaking not 
. • ; j 1 1 succeed”' (Steeveks), v. 71, 
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WOOdmail, a forester, a himtsmaii seems,' to have Ijoen an at- 
tenilant or servant to the oSieer called Forrmkr. ■ See Man wood 
on the Forest Laws, 4to, lOlo, p. 46,'’ Beed) : provd hr, it wood- 
maji, vli. G90 ; Jfc hi vo woodman^ Tiii..S0B. 

WOOdinaJl, one who hunts f emale game, a wenclier : Am I a imod- 
)uan^ ha^ i. 411 ; abetter wood ma7i than tkou takest Mm for^ L 503. 

woollen. — Lie tit ihe^ ii, 86: suppose 'she means — between 

blankets, ■without sheets” (Steevexs). 

WOOlward/fir lyenance — I go^ ii. 230 : To go leoohLwd was to wear 
woollen, instead of linen, next the skin,— a penance often formerly 
enjoined by the Chiircli of Rome, 

(“make 

Their enemies like Friers ivool-imrd to lie.” 

Exchange IVare at the Second Hand, &o. 

WOO’t, for loiU, vii. 199 (five times), 564, 582. 

word, a watch-word : Noto to 7ivj looirl ^ It is^ Adieu'' vii, 125 
(on which passage Steevens remarks, “ Hamlet alludes to the wakM 
loord given every day in military service, which at this time he says 
is Adieu^ adieu! rememher me! So in The Devil's Ckarte 7 \ a tra- 
gedy [by B. Barnes], 1607, ‘ Now to my watcli-toord' ") ; Give tJte 
word. "Edg. Sweet 7narJo7^am. Lear. Pass, vii. 324. 

word, a motto : The word, Lux^ &q. viiL 25 ; The word^ Me pomjxe^ 
&c. ibid. ; The word, Quod ?>iej ^c. ibid. 

word — I moralize two rneanings in one : SQQ moiudhe, 

words m<? — His, He plies me with words, vii, 592. 

work, ‘‘a term of fortification” (Steevens) : and let'em win the 
luorh, V. 5G9. 

workings, “ labours of tlioiiglit” (Steevens) : our didl ivorldngsy 
iv. 370. . 

workings, acts .* ^noch your ivorJcings in a seeoJid body (“ treat with 
contempt your acts executed bv a representative,” Johnson), iv. 
391. 

world— Po go to the, To be married, to commence housekeeper, iii. 
215 ; Thus goes every one to the world hut /, li. 93. 

world — A zvornan of the, A married woman, iii. 70: see the preced- 
ing article. 

world may laugh again — The, v. 141 : “The world may look again 
favourably upon me” ( J ohnson) ; “ Equivalent to— Fortune may 
smile again” (Staunton). 

world to see — It is a, It is a wonder to see, ii. 117 ; iii. 137 (This 
expression was in use as eaidy as the time of Skelton, who has in 
his Bowge of Courie, 

“ It is a zcorlde, I saye, to here of some.” 

Works f voh i. p. 47, ed. Lyce : 
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and it is found even m tiie Sec^^ of >Stojpo’s Aunah of 

the Reform.^ wliich tos first published in 1725, and must liaYe 
been written only a few years earlier ; ‘‘ But it -was a leorhl to con- 
sider, wliat unjust oppressions of the people and the poor this 
occasioned, by some griping men, that were concerned therein/’ 


p. 200). 

W0rld“Witll01lt-end7-?r/r^mw-~.4, “An everlasting bargain'’ 
(Malone), ii. 233 ; the workl-vuthout-end Imn\ “the tedious hour, 
that seems as if it never 'would end” (Malone), viii. 377. 

worm, a serpent: the soft awl tmderforh Of a poor vx)nn, i. 4-77; a 
wojT/i, an adder j do so muck, ii. 293 ; The mortal worm^ v. IGO ; ei/c- 
hss vciioni’d icorm (the blind- w'orm), vi. 555 ; the icorni, thads fled^ 
vii, 39 ; the pretUj icorm of JMhis^ yu. 5d4: ; all the worms of Nile, 
vii. 680. 

worm, used in the sense of “ creature,” as a term of commiseration, 
sometimes of contempt : Poor loovm^ tlwii art infected^ i, 208 ; the 
poor worm doth die fodt^ viii. 9 ; to reprove these worms for loving^ 
ii. 201 ; you froward and inudde tvorms^ hi. 179. 

wormwood to my dug— Laid, In order to wean the child, vi. 398. 

WOrsllip, honour, dignity; rear\I to ivorship, in. 429; the worship 
of revenge^ iv. 59 ; the slightest ivorsliip of his time, iv. 257 ; give, 
me worship and quietness., v. 293 ; As I belong to ivorship^ v. 485 ; 
Wherein the%oorship (“dignity, authority,” Johnson) of the whole 
world lies., vii. 578 ; The worships of their name., vii. 270 (see note 
36 , vii. 353). 

WOrsllip, to honour, to dignify : worsldpt me their ZoreJ, v. 171 ; Not 
worskipp’d with a waxen epitaph., iv. 431 (see waxen e 2 nia 2 jh., <S:c.). 

WOrtll, substance, wealth : To he of worth and worthy estimation, i. 
281 ; But, were my worth, as is my eomcience,firm, hi. 3(37 ; They 
are hut beggars that can count their worth, vi. 426 ; all my outward 
worth, vii. 320 : see note 28, i 328. 

WOrtll Of contradiction— His, vi. 195 : see note 151, vi. 2G1. 

WOrtllied Mm, rendered him worthy, vii. 281. 

"Wortllies — The Nine, ii, 210 (twice); iv. 347: “The genuine 
worthies were Joshua, David, Judas Macabeus, Hector, Alexander, 
Julius Caesar, Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bulloigne, or 
sometimes in his room Guy of Warwick. Why Shakespeare, in the 
jive of them only whom he has introduced by name, has included 
Hercules and Pompey, remains to be accounted for” (Douce). 

WOTthy feeding— A, iii. 471 : see note 104, hi. 521. 

worts, all kinds of pot-herbs, and sometimes, as in the present 
passage, with a more confined signification, — coleworts, cabbages : 
Good worts ! good cabbage, i. 348 (where FalstafE is ridiculing Sir 
Hugh’s pronunciation of words). 
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wot, to know, i. 311, S67 ; iv. 129. 

WO’t, wilt, i7. 331 (fonr times). 

would, equivalent to “would h.a,YS Sorrow viouM solace, and mine 
age would ease^Y,!^^. 

■wound loith adders^ enwrapped, encircled, by adders, i. 202. 

wounds OjMn their congeaVd mouths and bleed afresh— Dead IIenrg% 
Y. 357 : “It is a tradition very generally received, that the murdered 
body bleeds on the touch [or the approach] of the murderer, This 
was so much believed by Sir Kenelm Bigby, that he has endea- 
voured to explain the reason” (Johnson). 

wrackj wreck, destruction, ruin, vii. 68 ; viii. 44, 257, 311, 412. 

WrEtllj wrathful, angry : Oheron k passing fell and loratli^ ii. 275. 

wreakj revenge, vi. 208, 332. 

wreak, to revenge, to avenge, vi. 333, 445. 

wreakfal, revengeful, wrathful, vi. 344, 556. 

wreaks, fits of rage or violence, vi. 335. 

wren of 7ime — The goimgest^ iii. 366 : “ The wren is remarkable for 
laying many eggs at a time, nine or ten, and sometimes more; 
and as she is the smallest of birds, the last of so large a brood 
may be supposed to be little indeed ; which is the image intended 
here to he given of Maria” (Hanmeb). 

wrest, a tuning-key for drawing up the strings of musical instru- 
ments ; used metaphorically in what follows : this Antemr, I hnow^ 
is such a wrest ill their affairs^ Yi, 53. 

wretck, a term of endearment: The pretty leretch^Yi. 399 ; Excel- 
lent vjretcli ! vii. 419. 

wretched, vile, hateful, utterly bad (“ A wretched fellow, Deplorate 
malusT Coles’s Lai. and Engl. Dict.) i The icretehed, hloodg,^ ^and 
usurping hom\ v. 441 (but see note 95, v. 471) ; 0 wretched villain^ 
vii. 456. 

wring, to writhe with anguish : those that wring under the had of 
sorrow^ ii. 129 ; He 'wrings at some distress^ vii 692. 

wring it— An yon II not knock,, Flf iii. 121 : **Here seems to be a 
quibble between ringing at a door and wringing a man’s ears” 
(Steeyens). . 

wringer, a person who wrings the water out of clothes, i. 352. 

writ and the liberty — For the law of, vii. 142 : see note 64, vii. 224. 

write, to write or style one’s self, to write one’s self as the possessor' 
of something, “ to call one’s self, to be entitled, to use the style of” 
(Johnson’s Dial) : I must tell thee, sirrahy I write man, iii. 235 ; 
About it; and write happy when thou Imn donBy mi. 337; Td give 



active, nimble, bandy, i. 175, 176, 233, 405 ; iii. 
595 (twice). 

readily, briskly, actively, handily, i. 175 ; vii. 521. 

yaw, to move on unsteadily, to stagger, to vacillate (“ To yaw [as 
a ship], hue illnc vacillare, ccqnte nutare.'’^ Ooles^s Lat and Engl, 
Dkt')^ vii, 203 (The substantive yawB^^ occurs in Massinger s Very 
Woman^ TFor/js, vol. iv. p. 297, ed. 1813, — where G-ifEord remarks, 
that unsteady motion which a ship makes in a great 
when, in steering, she inclines to the right or left of her 
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hay ciirktl and hk furniture^ My mmidi no more vuire Irohcn than 
these hoys\ And zorit as liitle heard, iii, 231 ; as [f he lad trrii man 
ever since his father was a hachehr^ iv. 321. 

writMed, wTinkled, V. 27 (So in Sir J. Haiingtoifs version of tlio 
Orlando FilvIoso ; 

“'To scorne her wrWield skin and evlU favour.*’ 

B. XX, st, 76). 

wrong— I fear you re done yourself some, “I fear that in asserting 
yourself to be King of Naples, you have uttered a falsehood which 
is below your character, and, consequently, injurious to your hon- 
our” (Steevexs), i. 100. 

wrongs, and chase them to the hoy — To rouse his, iv. 138 : see note 
^ 142 , ii.'254. ' 

wroth — Patiently to hear my, ii. 37G: ‘‘The old editions read ‘to 
bear my uroathh Wroath is used in some of the old books for 'mis- 
fortune; and is often spelt like which at present signifies only 
2yiiy^ or sorrow for the miseries of another, Caxton’s Reciiyell of the 
Historyes of Troye^ <S;c. 1471, has frequent instances of lorotli. 
Thus, also, in Chapman’s version of the 22nd Iliad, 

‘ horn to all the a-rof/? 

" Of woe and labour’ ” (Steetens): 

Qy. have we not here only a various spelling of wrath for the sake 
of the rhyme ? and does it not mean “ angry vexation” (“ torturing 
anger,” Bichardson’s jD/ct sub “ wrath”) ? , 

wrought, worked, agitated : Would thus haiw mr ought y on, m, 503; 
" hrain was wrought, vii. 12 . 

swerving, going astray, vii. 710. 



yCLIPED-^YOU^BE. 


1)13 


ycliped^^ aEotker form of Ike preceding, ii. 228 (where tMs speUing 
ia required for the quibble, in the next speech)* 

Yeadj an abbreviation of Eilmard^ i 348. 

yearn, to grieve, to vex, i. 390 ; iv. 443 (twice) i-yeanM, iv, Hli; 
yearm^ iv. 480 ; vi. f>43. 

Yedward, A familiar cormption of Mdwanl^ still retained in some 
comities, iv. 213 (Towards the end of the first act of ShadwelFs 
LancasJdre Witches, Olod, who speaks in the Lancashire dialect, 
says, ‘’Why, ’tis Sir Yedard IlartfortV’). 

yollow, the colour of jealousy : hiiongst all coloiirB no yellow in't, 

iii. 440. * 

yellowness, jealousy, i. 355. 

yellows— hi. U4: “Jaundice, commonly called the yellows 
.... is the introduction of bile into the general circulation .... 
The yellowness of the eyes and mouth, and of the skin where it is 
not covered with hair, mark it sufficiently plainly,” &c. The Horse, 
by Youatt, p. 311, ed. 1848. 

yeomaia, a sergeant’s or bailiff’s follower ; Where's your yeoman f 

iv. 320. 

yeoman’s sendce--It did me, vii. 201 : as good service as a 

yeoman performed for his feudal lord” (Caldecott). 

yerk, to jerk, to fling out, to kick: Yerh out their armed heels, iv. 
489. ' 

yerk, to strike with a quick smart blow: yerh'd Mm here under the 
ribs, vii. 380. 

yest, “ the spume on troubled water, foam” (Johnson’s Diet), iii, 

■:'4'59. : . '.if,' ; ■ 

yesty, spumy, foamy, frothy, vii. 47, 205. 

yew : see double-fated yew, &c. 

yield, to requite ; the gods yield you for't/ viii^564. 

young, early ; this is yet hut young, v. 532 ; Is the day so youna ^ 
vL 392. 

young ravens must have food, L 354 : Bay has “ Small birds must 
have meat,” Proverbs, p. 80, ed. 1768: “Either Shakespeare, or 
the adage, if it be one, has borrowed from Scripture. See Psalm 
cxlvii. 9, or Job xxxviii. 41” (Douce). 

younker, a youn^ter, a young gallant: like a younher or a pro- 
digal, ii. 368 ; Trimmhl like a younker, v. 252. 

younker, a novice, a greenhorn ; will you make a younker ofme^ 
iv.260. 

you’re, you were : Madam, you're best consider, vii, 676 

VOL. IX, 


LL 


YOTJR-ZODIACS. 

your rolecm~They cannot hmhje till, They cannot budge till the 
retee of them by yon i. 226 ; ro.,. v,yonrjs do ,et a scandal on my 
»ex, The TOongs done by you do set, &c. ii. 281 : I am mry For 
yourduylcamre,! am sorry for the displeasure you have incuTed, 
V13, 415 : seo note 131J i, 257, 


zany, a bufioon, a mei-ry-andrew, a mimic, ii. 224 ; tU fools' mnies 

tno top of them the head of a fooP'), iii. 337. ^ 

!T-' ^ P^'oJ^^Wy used 

^ a term of contempt, because it is the last letter in the English 

supplied by S; and the Roman 

toSofc ?n'u J “f, ' “ originaUy Ten- 

tonick. In Barrets Alveane, or Quadruple Dictionary 1580 it is 

qmte omitted, as the author afSmns it to be rathS a sS’tln 

Sil tim f the giStt o? 

spWnm ^^^®^ter says, ‘ Z is much harder amongst us, and 

pressed irEnJisf 3*8 lieutenant-general. It is lightlie ex- 
pre^ed m English, saving in foren enfranchisements’ ” (Faemee). 

m’ sense) the highest point of one’s fortune, 

y®”®’ (There can be little doubt 
t either mneUm. m this passage should be “ fourteen,” or that 

years . Malone has a very foolish note on the second passage). 


THE END. 
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